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PKEFACK. 


The  want  of  a  compendiotia  history  of  the  Cliristian 
Glmrcli,  Ixitli  for  the  student  and  the  general  reader,  has 
been  evidenced  by  the  enquirieB  made  for  tbo  present 
work  since  ite  first  annoiiQcenient.  In  iho  department  of 
Sacred  History  it  forms  a  continuation  of  the  '  Student's 
New  Testament  History ; '  but  it  ia  also  designed  to  serve 
a  wider  purpose. 

The  student  of  civil  history  feels  at  every  step  ihe  need 
of  a  more  special  knowledge  of  ecclef^iastical  afEairs  ;  and 
the  common  inlereat  of  all  Christians  in  the  rise  and 
various  developmeniB  of  the  Church,  in  all  its  branches 
and  its  aberrations  too,  is  enhanced  by  a.  nutural  curiosity 
to  trace  the  origin  of  opinions,  Hsages,  and  controversies, 
the  effects  of  which  are  deeply  and  even  passionately  felt 
in  every  sacceeding  age. 

In  the  effort  to  gratify  that  interest  and  curiosily,  the 
author  has  studied  to  preserve  impartiality ;  but  he  has 
not  attempted  to  write  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  a  tone  of  unconcern  for  either  Christianity  or  the 
Church.  The  historian  who  would  do  justice  to  the  men 
whose  actions  he  records,  whether  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
polity,  must  place  himself  in  sjTnpathy  with  each  age  that 
comes  under  review ;  and  the  historian  of  the  Church  must 
have  such  sympathy — though  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan 
— with  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  both  of  the  great  teachers 
and  leaders  and  of  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  and  oven 
of  the  several  parties,  in  every  age  of  the  Chnrch. 


iv  PREFACE. 

On  these  principles,  snpreme  importance  belongs  to  the 
first  beginnings  (the  origines)  of  the  Chnrch,  and  to  the 
progress  of  its  universal  development  through  the  time 
when  it  especially  deserved  the  name ;  when  it  was  the 
Churoh,  and  not  yet  a  number  of  churches,  divided  by 
their  respective  nationalities,  and  severed  by  hostile 
feelings  and  irreconcilable  opinions. 

This  comparative  unity,  even  amidst  the  growing  strife 
of  sects,  was  preserved  during  the  first  three  centuries  by 
the  unexpended  spirit  of  primitive  zeal  and  purity,  and  was 
enforced  by  the  constraining  power  of  persecution.  These 
three  centuries,  therefore,  form  ovr  first  age,  that  of  the 
Primitive  and  Persecuted  Church:  during  which  we  trace 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Church,  till  the  "  little 
leaven  "  leavens  the  Roman  Empire  and  works  beyond  its 
bounds ;  the  settlement  of  its  constitution ;  the  development 
of  its  doctrines  and  usages ;  and  the  beginnings  of  most  of 
the  controversies  which  have  agitated  it  ever  since. 

The  unity  of  the  Church  was  next  maintained,  though 
now  in  a  sens©  more  political  than  religious,  by  its  estab- 
lishment as  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  :  its 
institutions  received  a  definite  form  on  the  model  of  the 
civil  polity  ;  and  it  struggled— on  the  whole  successfully 
— to  preserve  a  fixed  standard  of  "  Catholic  "  doctrine,  in 
opposition  to  each  heresy  as  it  sprang  up.  The  barbarian 
peoples  that  overwhelmed  the  Western  Empire,  and  founded 
the  nations  of  Eurone,  not  only  received  Christianity,  but 
acknowledged  the  unity  of  the  Church  so  fully  as  sooner 
or  later  to  renounce  the  heresy  which  they  at  first  adopted ; 
while  the  external  bond  of  union  was  respected  in  the 
nominal  supremacy  of  the  Caesar  at  Constantinople  and 
the  growing  ascendancy  of  the  Bishop  of  Eome.  The 
general  establishment  of  the  papal  influence  in  the  West, 
and  the  corruption  of  the  Eastern  Church,  provoking  the 
fatal  blow  by  which  the  Mohammedans  severed  from 
the  Empire  its  fairest  provinces  in  Asia  and  Africa,  mark 
the  end  of  our  second  period,  of  three  centuries  more,  at  the 
epoch  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 
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The  great  misBionary  enterprise  of  that  pontiff  in  our 
own  island  sounda  the  key-note  of  the  third  age,  during 
■which  the  Chris tianizing  of  Europe  wob  completed,  witli 
the  exception  of  some  few  of  the  northern  nations,  tha 
narrative  of  whose  converfcion  is  carried  down  to  its  end 
in  tho  last  chapter  of  the  book.  Tho  general  ecclesiastical 
unity  is  preserved  by  the  growing  ascendancy  of  the 
Pope  amidst  the  conflicls  of  new-born  states,  and  by 
the  relations  etilt  maintained  between  the  East  and  West; 
and  the  exact  middle  of  thia  period  is  marked  by  iho 
and  fascinating  scheme  of  a  universal  Christian  Btale 
for  the  West,  which  seemed  to  be  embodied  in  the  Holy 
BoMAN  KuPiitK,  though  at  the  cost  of  a  final  severance 
from  the  East.  But  that  delusive  ideal,  too  fair  to  be 
realized  in  this  world  of  selfish  passions,  contained  the 
germs  bolh  of  political  disruption  and  of  a  struggle  for 
life  and  dealh  between  the  civil  and  eccleaiastioal  Jiead*, 
which  could  not  reign  together.  Tho  climai  of  that  senti- 
mental theory  in  the  fellowship  of  Orno  111.  and  GkrbERT 
at  once  revealed  its  destined  failure ;  and  the  iige  which 
began  with  Constantine's  departure  from  Borne,  leaving 
Sylvester  I.  in  posEession  of  the  Lateian,  ends  with  the 
deaths  of  Otho  HI.  and  Sylvester  II.,  just  at  the  mil- 
leonial  epoch  of  Christianity, 

Tho  present  woik  emhmces  this  whole  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  including  all  that  especially  relates  to 
Iho  universal  Christian  Church,  io  couti-ast  with  its  na- 
ti'jnal  divisions;  and  it  is  thus  complete  in  iiself.  The 
history  of  tbe  Medieval  Churoh  forms  a  separate  branch 
of  tbe  whole  subject.  Originally  the  book  was  intended 
to  ci.me  down  to  the  eve  of  the  Heformation ;  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  include  the  History  of  the  C'hurch  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  except  at  the  saci-ifice  of  muoli  that 
seemed  essential  in  the  earlier  periods.  If  the  effort 
made  in  t!io  present  volume  should  prove  to  be  buooees- 
proposed  to  carry  on  the  subject,  ^o  as  to  give 
in  another  the  History  of  the  Medieval  Church,  and  the 
History  of  the  liBfOKMATiou. 


Tl  PREFACE. 

The  author  Ih  well  aware  that,  in  bo  vast  a  subject,  he 
mnst  often  have  sbciwu  hiB  need  of  the  favouruble  con- 
Bideration  of  the  leader  as  to  the  execution  uf  the  work. 
Though  the  subject  has  formed  one  of  his  Bpecial  studies, 
he  does  not  ciaim  to  have  founded  the  present  nianua]  on 
original  research.  While  malting  use  of  the  well  known 
chief  works,  which  it  ia  Ruperfluous  to  enumerate — as  those 
of  Musheiu).  Schrijckh,  Keander,  Giesoler,  Milman,  and 
HaUaui — he  has  to  make  special  acknowledgment  of  his 
obligation  to  the  Manuals  of  Kurz  aud  Niebner,  as  guides 
to  the  outlines  of  the  Hifttoiy;  to  Dr..  Philip  Schajt's 
exhaustive  and  admii'able  'History  of  the  Christian 
Church'  during  the  first  sis  centuries,  tie  completion  of 
which  is  greatly  to  lie  desired  ;  and  (o  (.'anon  IIobertsoh's 
'  History  of  the  Christian  Church,'  from  its  beginning  to 
the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  which  now  worthily  holds 
the  place  of  the  best,  as  it  is  the  latest,  complete  English 
Ecclesiastical  History  inamoderate  compass.  With  regard 
to  the  last  two  works,  we  have  in  many  cases  preferred 
to  use  the  authors  own  words  rather  than  merely  to  vary 
the  form  while  following  the  substance.  In  the  account 
of  rites  and  usages,  eoclesiastical  architect  tire,  and  kindred 
subjects,  considerable  use  has  been  made  of  Iho  '  Diciionary 
of  Christian  Antiquities,'  edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith  and 
Professor  Cheetham, 
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and  HoNORius  (in  the  West) 283 

395  (c*Vc.).  Gregory  Nyssen,  o6 317 

Did YMUS  of  Alexandria,  o6 319 

397.  Council  of  CartJiage  settles  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scriptiire  . .      , .  342 
Death  of  Ambrose        279 

398.  Chrysostom,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 321 

400  (or  397).  St.  Martin,  bishop  of  Turonum  (Tours),  ob.      ..      ..308 
400  (c/rc).  Augustine  writes  his  "Confessions"      341 
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402.  The  Western  capital  transferred  to  Ravenna     . . 283 

Innocent  I.  extends  the  papal  jurisdiction        394 

Epiphanius  of  Cyprus,  o6 323 

Contest  of  Chrysostom  with  the  Empress  Eudoxia 321 

404.  Gladiatorial  shows  and  heathen  saciifices  abolished 284 
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*0S.  Th«  Ilorbariflns  ioTade  Gaul        386 

SettlemBnt  of  the  BtnGUSDiANa         386 

The  VANDiu  and  SutVES  in  Spnin 386 

40T.  Banishment  aad  death  of  CHRYBOsrOit         .121-2 

408.  Death  of  ArcadinE.     TheodMius  11.  Emperor  in  Enst       ..       ..  294 

410.  Sack  of  Home  bj  Ihe  Oatha  under  Alaric   ..       ..       -. 396 

410-32?  St.  NisiiN,  apoatle  of  the  Picta S04 

411.  PEtAOius  and  CtELESTics  in  AtVicn 344 

Rise  of  tiiK  Pelagian  fftreay         34.5 

412-16.  Variona  Sfniida  againat  it       345-6 

413  (pin.).  Ctoil,  bishop  of  Aleiandria 3o3 

PiUtUS  OeoSIUB,  historian  and  Hnti-Pelngian 345 

,    411.  Connci)  >t  Carthage  BEainat  the  Donatiata  S15 

I    415.  Severs  lawa  orHoaoriua  a^ioBt  them        215 

Kingdom  of  the  VisiaoTHS  ia  Spain 386 

418.  The  Synod  o/CuriAajBCondemasPelagianiBm 34fi 

Theodoric  I.  King  of  the  Visigoths 3S6 

HonoTiua  interferes  in  a  Papal  election       394 

430.  Death  of  Jerome 333 

Persecution  orChristiaas  in  Persia 290 

420  (cire.).  TheOdOReT,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  oommentator 352 
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428.  Kestorids,  Patriarch  of  Constantinopie 351 
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torius,  the  Pelnginos,  sad  ApoUiaarianlsn 353  f. 

Palladice,  miaaionarj  to  the  Scots  in  Ireland 505 

432.  ilisaioaofPATnicifB{St.  Patrick):  traditional  date        ..       ..    507 

John  Cabsiah,  monk  and  seml-Pelnginn,  oh 308,  347 

*35.  Edict  of  TsEOtiOHiL's  U.  for  the  deetnictioa  of  heathen  templea 

ir  their  UH  aa  chnrehea 284 

439.  Carthage  taken  by  the  Vandals  ;  Africa  conquered 387 

Persecnticm  by  the  Arian  Geuheric      3S7 

1   440,  C  Leo.  THE  Gr£AI  oxtenda  the  Papal  power     395 
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474.  Leo  IL  and  Zeno,  Emperors  in  the  East 363 

475.  The  usurper  Basiliscqs  supports  the  Monophysites 363 

Semi-Pelagian  Synods  at  Aries  and  Lyon 347 

47 Q,  End  of  the  Boman  Umpire  in  the  West       364 

477.  Restoration  of  Zeno,  whom  the  Senate  of  Rome  acknowledge  as 

sole  Roman  Emperor       365 

HUNNERio,  Vandal  King  of  Africa :  Arian  persecution    ..      ..  388 

480  (c/rc).  Birth  of  Benedict  of  Nursia 406 

482.  The  Henoticon  of  Zeno  published         365 

Severinds,  the  "  apostle  of  Noricum,"  o6 510 

483.  King  Odoacer  claims  a  voice  in  papal  elections        396 
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The  "African  Martyrs"  of  Typasa 389 
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The  Ostrogoths  in  Italy 392 
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492.  Traditional  date  of  St.  Patrick's  death 506 

493.  Theodoric  I.  King  of  the  Ostrogoths  at  Rome 392 

496.  Nestorian  patriarchate  at  Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris 350 

Baptism  of  Clovis,  King  of  the  Salian  Franks 390 

498.  The  "  Chaldsean "    Nestonans   in  Persia  renounce   connection 

with  Rome        355 

•  Theodoric  decides  a  disputed  papal  election       396 

500  (ctVc).  The  Bishop  of  Rome  first  called  Pope 396  ». 
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'.  Fir^t  Cnunri!  of  the  Franli  Churck  at  Orleans 391 

Death  of  ClDvis 391 

I.  jL'sriN  L  Emperor.    Ristnrotioa  of  Orthodoiy        :i68 

I.  Ileconciliation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches        ..       ..    3S8 

I.  Justin's  Edicts  against  Heretics 369 

Manicheans  uondenined  to  death 3iin 

Theodoiia  tusecte  the  principle  of  tolerxtion      369 

I.  First  visit  ofaFo|n(JoiINlO  toConsUntinople       369 

Law  ofTtaeodoric  on  the  election  and  conSrination  ot'  I'upL;^    ..    397 

Death  of  King  Theodoric       393 

'.  Accession  of  JcStikun  L  and  TkeOdooa 369 

1.  Bbnebiot  of  Nursia  fonads  the  monastery  of  Monte  CnssiQO  ..    407 

The  "Eule  of  St,  Benedict"       407 

The  Schools  of  Athena  closed  by  Justinian         371 
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3.  Death  of  St.  Benedict  of  MDraia 407 
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Orthodoi  Eastei-n  Church        380 

5,  Fifth  fficuiiENioALCoDNaiL:  tha  Second  of  dnulantiiuipli    373,  f. 

(.  End  of  the  Gothic  Kingdom  of  Italy 393 

The  fxoreAalc  o/ fiaccRiia  established        ..       ..     -, 393 

2.  Second  ded  I  cation  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople 371 

3.  Fuundnlion  of  the  Scottish  Church  at  lona  by  CoLDMBA..       ..    508 
b,  Justin  11.  Emperor.      Eilict  af  toleration 37.5 

End  of  the  Monophysite  Controveriy 375 

8.  The  Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy 393 

B.  TiliF.BiCs  IL  EmpeiDi-.     Origenist  disputes        491 

2.  MiURiciTiB,  Emperor 49 1 

i.  Spain  ri^nounces  Ariani^m  at  the  Council  of  Tulsila,  under  King 

Recared 392 

n.  Qbegory  1.  THE  Great  elected  Pope 491 

5.  The  Mnnophysite    Armenian  Synod   at    Thwin  condemns    the 

decrees  of  Chnlcedon        380 

S.  Missian  of  AvoUsriNB  to  Britain         49<i 

Penth  nf  OoLPltBA 608 
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583.  f.  Dispute  on  the  title  of  "(Ecumenical  Patriarch"  ..  ..   398,493 
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602.  Phocas,  Emperor 493 

604.  The  British  (Welsh)  bishops  reject  Augustine 502 

Gregory  the  Great  and  Augustine,  ob 494 
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615.  Death  of  St.  CoLUMBAN      510 

622.  Rise  of  Mohammed.     Epoch  of  the  Ilegira        530 

627.  Conversion  of  Northumbria  by  Paultnus 503 

Death  of  St.  Gall,  the  "apostle  of  Switzerland** 510 

636.  Isidore  of  Seville,  o6 561 

637.  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Caliph  Omar 531 

638.  Monothelite  disputes.     The  Ecthesis  of  Heraclius       375 

641.  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Egypt         ..      ..      381,531 

642.  CONSTANS  II.  Emperor.     (648)  His  "Type;"   condemned   by 

the  First  Lateran  Synod  under  Martin  1 376 

653.  Imprisonment  and  death  of  Martin  1 377 

664.  Sjnod  of  Streoneshalh   (Whitby:    Synodus  Pharensiis),  under 

King  Oswy,  adopts  Roman  usages 511-12 

668.  Constantine  IV.  Pogonatus,  Emperor 377 

Theodore  of  Tarsus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury       ....      ..   513 

672.  The  Venerable  Bede  born    ..      516 

673.  5'ynoc?  o/ jHer^orc? :  practical  union  of  the  English  Church       ..    513 

674.  Benedict  Biscop  founds  Wearmouth  Monastery      516 

678.  Benedict  Biscop  brings  pictures  into  Britain 451 

Wilfrid  visits  the  Frisians 519 

679.  Council  at  Rome  under  Pope  Agatho  condemns   the  Mono- 

thelites.    (Wilfrid  present)         377 

680  (arc).  WlijFRiD  (St.  Boniface)  born        519 

680-1.  The    Sixth    Oj^jumenical    Council,    the    Thii-d   of  Con- 
stantinople   {First    Trullan),   condemns    the    Monothelite 

heresy 377-8,493,532 

682.  Benedict  Biscop  founds  Jarrow  monastery 516 

684.  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  united  under  abbot  Ceolfrith  ..      ..    516 

685.  Wilfrid  converts  the  South  Saxons,  the  last  heathen  people  in 

Britain      544 

691.  The  Second  Trullan  Council  at  Constantinople  {Concilium  Quint- 

sextum)  on  discipline ;  approves  the  Crucifix        446 

696.  Willibrord,  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  preaches  in  Denmark  519, 587 
698.  Carthage  taken  by  the  Arabs ;  final  end  of  Roman  rule  in  Africa  531 
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John  MahOh,  the  jonnger,  of  the  Lebanon,  ob 382 

Arab  conquest  of  North  Africa  complete 531 

Death  of  WiLPBiD,  bishop  of  York ..       ..    515 

king  of  the  Ficts,  Mods  far  architects  to  build  chorchea 
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Mohamniedna  conquest  of  Spain 531-2 

Mission  of  Wiafrid  (St.  Bonifece)  to  Friaia        519 

Leo  III.  the  Isaarian,  Emperor 532 

Leo's  Grst  edict  gainst  Fictores ;  bcgluDing  of  the  Iconoalast 

BispuHa 533 
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A  Roman   Coascil,   under  Greqobt'  III.,  anathematizes  tfao 

Iconoclasts        535 

EoBERT,  archbishop  of  York       517 

CHAiti£S  Mabtei.  defeats  the  Saracens  at  Tours       520 
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The  TENERABtE  BEa>E,  <it.    Alcuin  bom         518-7 

Death  of  Wn,LninOBD 519 
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CosaTANTitJE  v.  CoPEOSVMUS,  Empergr 535 

Boniface  made  Archbishop  of  Mainz         521 

The  Monastery  of  Fulda  founded 522 

JOHSOC  DAMiSCCS,  oft 534-5 

Pepin  the  Short  deposes  CaiLDERic,  the  last  Merwmgiim 

king  of  the  Franks;  fonads  the  Caralinoiati  DtpiOflg,  with 

the  sanction  of  Pofb  ZACHiRlJB.     Seriranca  of  the  West 

from  the  Empire      521 

Iconoclast  Coonci!  nt  Constantinople 5^<> 

Pepin  named  Patrician  of  Home  by  Pope  StefhES  II 533 

Bis  expedition  to  Italy,  and  Domliim  to  the  Boman  See,  which 

first  makes  the  Pope  a  remporaf  Pnticff        523 

Boniface  martyred  in  Frisia         521 

Eiecntion  of  Constantine,  patriarch  of  Constantinople      ..       ..    538 

Synod  of  Gentilliaeom  on  the  question  of  Images      539 

Pepin  «4.    Citiiiles  and  Carlohan,  kings      523 

CBJtBLEBTBB  GREAT,  snlfi  King  of  the  Franks S23 

First  Campaign  ofCHARLEgaguinst  the  3ax(nu  ;  destmction  uf 

tbe  Irminml <    !i25 

Charles    oTcrthrovra   the   Lomhard  Kiigdoin;    confirms    and 

enlarges  the  Donation  of  Pepm       523 

Leo  IV.  Emperor,    Irene  favours  Image-worship  ..  53H-7 
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780.  CONSTANTINE  VL  Emperor.     Irei<7£  governs 537 

Alcuin  goes  to  Rome  ;  meets  Charles,  and  accepts  his  invita- 
tion to  court 527 

783.  The  "^(^opiibnisi"  dispute.     Felix  of  Urgel 526 

785.  Pope  Adrian  L  condemns  Adoptionism 527 

787.  Seventh  (Ecumenical  Council,  the  Second  of  Ntccea,  autho- 
rizes Image-worship         537 

Charles  the  Great  cpnqyers  Sout|;i  Italy 523 

790.  The  ZtVi  Orro/tm  issued 539 

794.  General  Council  of  the  West  at  Frankfort 540 

795.  Pope  Leo  III.  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  Charles     . .      . .  523 

796.  Alcuin  abbot  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours 526 

796  (circ.),  Charles   founds  a  church  at  Hamburg  for  the  region 

beyond  the.  Elbe  (-yor<fa/6m(/td)       587 

799.  Council  of  Aix  on  Adoptionism.    Alcuin  convinces  Felix  . .       . .   527 
800  (Christmas  Day).    Cuari.es  the  Great  crowned  by  Leo  III.  at 
Rome.ds  Augustus  and  King  of  Italy.    Beginning  of  the 
Holt  Roman  Empire     524 

NINTH  CENTURY. 

804.  Conquest  of  the  Saxons  by  Charles 525 

Death  of  Alcuin 525 

809.  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  ^^filioque  **  in  the  Creed. 

812.  The    new    Western    Empire    acknowledged    by   the    Eastern 

Emperor,  NiCEPHORUS 524-5 

813.  Leo  v.  THE  Armenian,  Eastern  Emperor 541 

814.  He  orders  the  removal  of  images        542 

Louis  I.  the  Pious  succeeds  his  &ther  Charles 548,  552 

816,  f.  Reformation  of  the  Frank  Church 553 

817.  LOTHAIR  I.  associated  in  the  Empire 553 

820.  Michael  II.  Balbus,  Eastern  Emperor      542 

821.  Benedict  OF  Aniane,  monastic  reformer,  0& 553 

823.  Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  missionary  to  Denmark        . .      . .   587 

824.  Letter  of  Michael  to  Louis  on  Images 542,548 

825.  Council  of  Paris  on  Image-worship 548 

826.  Theodore  the  Studite,  supporter  of  Images,  o6 541-2 

Mission  of  Anskar  to  Denmark 587 

Harold,  King  of  Denmark,  baptized  at  Ingelheim 587 

827.  Missionaries  expelled  from  Denmark 588 

Anskar's  mission  to  Sweden       588 

Beginning  of  the  Saracen  rule  in  Sicily. 

Dispute  of  Claudius,  Dunqal,  &c.,  on  Images 548 

829.  Theophilus,  Eastern  Emperor,  opposes  Image-worship   . .      . .   543 
The  Sixth  Council  of  Paris  claims  episcopal  jurisdiction  over 
princes      558 
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..    545 

^^H         BHT    TTiB  "  l-n/Ti-lifjil  "  and  rj>nnrLI  of  Photiua  nrainst  Pnw  Nil 

■olas 

^^H                            o-.l  .k«  KnmnB  ( :hi.rA    »«  "  fiiinFilflt-"  am)  "  ii-lichrnl 

^^H                      K.aii        th»    M«-P.lnniHn.    h«ntprn    Kmnomr    rionnFiM    h-linri™. 

^^H                            an.l,i-ltiinwl«iiM(  thonntllOritTof  fOT»  ADRIAV  II.    .. 

..    546 

^^fc^^Fope  Admah  iJ.  wonted  m  h»  raolMt  witb  the  *riiik<;hu«h  Wit 

^^^fc                                    ^ 

^H 

xxvill  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

A.D.  PAOB 

868.  Methodius  bishop  of  the  Moravians 594 

869.  The    Eighth  General  Council  (as  acknowledged   by  the 

Romans)  at  Constantinople  condemns  Phothis,  and  finally 
sanctions  Image-worship        546 

870.  Greek  Christianity  in  Servia       550 

871?  Baptism  of  BORZiwoi,  duke  of  Bohemia 595 

872.  John  VIII.  Pope.     Contest  about  Bulgaria,   which  is  finally 

united  to  the  Greek  Church 547 

.875.  Charles  the  Bald  crowned  Emperor  by  John  VIII 556 

His  concessions  to  the  Roman  See       560 

876-7.  Louis  the  German  and  Charles  the  Bald,  o6 556-7 

878.  Baptism  of  GuTHORM  the  Dane  in  England       558 

Photius  restored  to  the  Patriarchate 547 

879.  The  Eighth  General  Council  (of  the  Greeks)  at  Constan- 

tinople)      547 

880  (ciVc).  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  oh. 

882.  HiNCMAR  dies  in  exile.     John  VIIL  o6 ^  560 

882,  f.  Degradation  of  the  Papacy.     Factions  and  confusion    . .       572-3 
884-87.  Charles  the  Fat,  Emperor ;  temporary  reunion  and  final 

partition  of  the  Frank  kingdoms 557 

886.  Bishop  Wichinq's  persecution  in  Moravia 594 

Leo  VI.  the  Wise,  Eastern  Emperor,  deposes  Photius     . .      . .  547 

888.  Rimbert,  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  o6. 590 

896.  Arnulf  crowned  Emperor  by  Pope  Formosus 573 

891.  Death  of  Photius 547 

899.  Louis  the  Child  King  of  the  Germans     557 

900  (circ).  GORM  the  Old,  first  King  of  all  Denmark,  destroys  the 

Christian  Churches 590 


TENTH  CENTURY. 

904.  The  "pornocracy"  at  Rome         573-4 

905-20.  Dispute  about  the  fourth  marriage  of  Leo  VI 549 

908.  Conquest  of 'Moravia  by  the  Bohemians  and  Magyars       ..      ..    594 

End  of  its  independent  Church 594 

010.  The  abbey  of  Clugny  founded  by  Berao. 

911.  Louis  the  Child  o6.     End  of  the  Carolingians  in  Germany    ,.   557 

Baptism  of  Rollo,  and  cession  of  Normandy      558 

915.  Berengar  crowned  Emperor  by  Pope  John  X 574 

918.  Henry  the  Fowler,  King  of  the  Germans;  foundation  of  the 

Saxon  imperial  line 573 

924,  933.  The  Huns  defeated  by  King  Henry 573' 

928.  John  X.  murdered  in  prison       .,      574' 

931.  John  XI.  Pope ;  but  Hugh  the  Great  temporal  sovereign  of 

Rome        » ..      ..      574 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

934.  AlbebiO,  Senator  or  Patrician  of  Rome      

HaCO  the  Good,  fint  CbristiuD  king  of  Norway 
GORH  TUE  Old,  defeated  bj  HeKrI  The  Fowlek,  n 
tolerate  Christianity  and   put    down   hui 

Denmark 590 

933.  MiBSioa  of  Archbishop  Uhhi  to  Sioerfen  (06.  936)      .,      ..       ..  690 

93a.  Peraetotion  in  Hohfmia  by  BOLESLiv  the  Cruel 595 

Otho  L  THE  Gb£AT,  King  of  the  Qermaos        574 

942.  Foondation  of  tho  "  Cluninc  coDgregation  "  by  Abbot  0<!o. 

948.  GvutAS,  Prince  of  Hungary,  baptized         538 

950.  BoLESLAT  cooiioerEd  by  CteHO  1 595 

Chriatlaaity  tolerated  in  Bobemia 595 

951.  A  i.iiKKTi!   succsedtd  by   bis  son  OcTAVlAN,  who  is 

955.       elected  Pope  John  XII 574 

955.  The  Hona  defeated  at  /.echfeid  by  Otbo  L  573 

Oloa  of  Russia  baptized  at  ConaUntinople         597 

962.  Otho  L  inrited  to  Italy  ngaiast  Bevengar,  snd  (Feb.  2)  crowned 

iKFEftATOR   AUQUBTCS.     'Sew  establishment   of  the  UOLY 

RoiUN  Emhrg  wilier  thai  title      575 

The  Zlonad'ons  of  Pepin  and  Charle.  confirmed 575 

963.  John  XII.  deposed  by  a  Roman  synod        577 

964-5.  Factions  and  rebellions  at  Bome 573 

K5.  The  Pope  is  made  the  Emperor's  viceroy 578 

Imperial  consent  to  Papal  elections  established        577 

Hauold  Blaatahd,  first  Cbriitian  King  of  Denmark,  baptized  590 

963.  NtOEFHORca  11.  Phocas,  Eastem  Emperor        57S 

Embassy  of  LlITDPBAND  to  Constantinople         578 

967.  M:Ex;iiaLAV  estabUshos  Christianity  in  Poland 596 

96S.  OthO  I.  foonds  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  fur  tbe  (Vends  599 
9lJ9,  JouN  TziUIBCEB,  Eastern  Emperor.    Victories  over  the  Moham- 

niedins 581 

973.  Duhe  Geiba  of  Hungary  becomes  Christian       S98 

973.  OthO  IL  Emperor         578 

Tbe  Euman  Republicans  under  Creacentius        5TB 

BoLKSLAV  TBE    Piocs    establishes  Chriftianity   in   Bo/iemia, 

Archbishopric  of  Prague  foondod 595 

9B3.  Olho  II.  is  dafeated  by  the  Saracens,  and  dies 578 

Otho  III.  ((B[.  5),  under  the   guardianship    of  his   mother 

THEOPHANOsnd  Archbishop  WiLuais  of  Mainz 579 

MuTEWOi  destroys  the  Christian  ohun^es  aicung  the  Weuda..  099 

986.  Harold  DlaaTAM)  killed  by  his  heathen  son  SWEYK      ..       ..  590 

987.  Hush  Capet,  King  of  France 557 

End  of  the  Carolmgian  Dynatty. 

988.  St.  Vladihir  establishes  Christianity  in  Auisin      597 

691.  Synod  af  St.  Basle,  near  Kheims,  resists  Papal  Jurkdict  ion      ..  580      . 

]  archbishop  of  Rheiios,  in  place  of  AliliULir      ^ijfl^^J 


XXX  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

A.D.  FAOB 

992.  BOLESLAV  Chobry  unites  Po/and  to  the  Church  of  Rome       ..   596 
994-1026.  Olaf  Stotkunung,  Christian  King  of  Sweden        ..      ..   590 

SiQFRiED,  bishop  of  Wexio 590 

Olap  Tryggveson,  King  of  Norway,  forces  Christianity  on  his 

subjects 592 

Gerbert  invited  to  the  Court  of  Otho  III 579-81 

995.  Arnulf,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  restored 581 

996.  Otho  III.  enters  Italy ;  is  crowned  Emperor  by 

Gregory  V.  (Bruno),  the  first  German  Pope 579 

997.  Adalbert  of  Prague  is  martyred  in  Prussia 595,  602 

St.  Stephen  establishes  Christianity  in  Hungary 598 

998.  Gregory  V.  and  Robert  King  of  France  ..      581-2 

Gerbert  made  archbishop  of  Ravenna,      582 

999.  and  Pope  Sylvester  II 580-2 

Grand  schemes  of  Otho  and  Sylvester        583 

1000.  The  J/iVfo»n»um  of  Christianity 583 

Otho  III.  in  Poland ;  he  establishes  the  bishopric  of  Gnesen    595-6 

BOLESLAV  and  the  Pomeranians  ;  bishopric  of  Colberg     . .      . .  600 

St.  Stephen  of  Hungary  made  King 598 

Death  of  Olap  Tryggveson       592 

1002.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Otho  III 582 

1003.  Death  of  Pope  Sylvester  II 583 


SEQUEL  OF  THE  CHRISTIANIZING  OF  EUROPE.* 

1009.  Brxjno  martyred  in  P/t«5ta        602 

1014.  Canute  establishes  Christianity  in  Scandinavia        590 

1015.  St.  Olap  Haroldson,  King  of  Norway,  and  Bishop  Grimkil..  592 
Destruction  of  the  image  of  Thor  at  Dalen        593 

1019.  Yaroslav  of  Russia :  union  with  the  Greek  tJhurch       . .      . .  598 

1026.  Canute's  pilgrimage  to  Rome 590 

1030.  Death  and  (1031)  Translation  of  St.  Olaf        693 

1032.  Gottschalk  prince  of  the  Wendish  Obotriti     599 

1034.  MiECESLAV  II.  of  Poland.     Relapse  to  heathenism 596 

1035.  Canute  o6.    St.  Magnus  the  Good  establishes  Christianity  in 

Norway 693 

1038-97.  The  Abbey  of  Sazawa,  in  Bohemia,  preserves  the  Slavonic 

Liturgy 595 

1039.  Translation  of  St.  Adalbert     ..      ..      ..      595 

1045.  Gottschalk,  King  of  the  Wends,  establishes  Christianity       . .  599 

1077.  St.  Ladislaus  extinguishes  heathenism  in  Hungary        ..      ..  599 

1079.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stanislaus  of  Poland 591 


*  As  the  work  ends  at  the  epoch  of  a.d.  loro.  the  following  entries  are  confined  to 
the  one  subject  which  Is  completed  in  Chapter  XZIV. 
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.084.  Ikqe,  King  of  Sweden,  puts  down  heathen  worsbip 551 

120.  BOLESLAVIII.  forcesChristuDitjon  thoE.FomcrauianEi..       ..   OOO 

The  Monk  BebbAbd 01)0 

124-8.  Bishop  Orao  establishes  Christianity  in  Pomeranm      ..        600-1 

154.  ViCEUN,  bbhop  or  Oldenbnrg,  d6 600 

155.  St.  EbiC  IX.  establJEheg  Chrlstianitr  in  Swcdt^a        591 

157.  The  Wendish  Lulicii  snbdued :  Auiebt  tue  Bear  r^aods  the 

moiqaisate  of  Brandeoburg 600 

157-8.  Eric    Muquera    Finland:    the    Finns    resist    Christianity: 

BeNBY,  bishop  of  Ppsala,  martyred       691 

156,e  Crusade  of  Henet  THE  Lion  agaioBl  the  Wends 600 

Gennaii  Mttlements  among  the  iirtJs 802 

Phtvizlat,  princo  of  the  Obotriti,  founder  of  the  house  of  Meck- 
lenburg, becomes  a  Christian 6UD 

if%en  nominally  Christianized 601 

Bishop  Meinhasd'b  missioD  to  the  ZiDonions 603 

Expedition  and  death  of  Bishop  BerTUOLD         603 

Crusade  of  Bishop  Aleebt.     "Brethren  of  the  Sword"  ..       ..    602 

QoDPEEr  and  Philip  martyred  ia /'nusia        603 

CttWSriiK,  the  "Apostle  of  Prussia"         603 

BefoaadstheorderofKnightsof  Dobrlu" 603 

Crusade  of  the"  Tentonic  Knights"  in  Prtuau 603 

They  join  the  Brethren  of  the  Sword  in  Liroaia,  &c 603 

Union  of  Prussia,  Liconia,  Sic,  by  tho  legate  Williau,  bishop 

ofModena 604 

BiNOOLD,  prince  of  Lilhuanda,  baptLied      604 

353.  £$a  made  their  metropotitan  E«e        603,604 

XiIiHtnia  relapses  into  heatheniam 604 

Zapfond  conquered  by  Sweden,  and  Christianized 591 

Final  conqnest  of  Prussia  by  ths  Teutonic  Knights 603 

Fmlatd  Eoally  conquered  by  Sweden,  and  Christianized  ..       ..    591 

ToleratiDn  established  in  Lithuania 604 

Lithuania,   the  last  heathen  state  in  Europe,  receives  Chris- 
tianity, o 


EpiKopnl  Chiiir.    (Mjirllgiir.) 


Symbol  of  the  .Apostles. 


LIST  OF  POPES*  AND  EMPEROBS. 


L- 

-Before  the  Division 

OF  THE  EmPIBE.      CeNT.  I.-IV.f 

From 

FilffPEBOBS. 

From 

Popes. 

To 

A.D. 

AJ>. 

AJk 

41 

Claudius. 

42 

St.    Pei'eb  (according 

67 

■ 

to  Jerome) 

54 

Nero. 

67 

Linus    (IrencBUs,   Euse- 
Wtts,  &c.) 

79 

68 

Galba. 

[68 

Clement      (Tertullian, 

79] 

69 

Otho:  Vitellius. 

&c.) 

69 

Vespasian. 

79 

Titus. 

79 

Cletus  or  Anacletus    .. 

91 

81 

Domitian. 

91 

Clement  (later  writers) 

100 

96 

Nerva. 

100 

Evaristus     

109 

98 

Trajan. 

109 

Alexander  I 

119 

117 

Hadrian. 

119 

Xystus  or  Sixtus  I,     .. 

128 

138 

Antoninus  Pius. 

128 

Telesphorus 

139 

139 

Hyginus       

142 

142 

Pius  I 

157 

161 

Marcus  Aurelius. 

157 

Anicetus      

168 

Antoninus. 

168 

Soter    

176 

180 

Commodus. 

177 

Eleutberins 

190 

193 

Pertinax. 

190 

Victor  I 

202 

193 

Didius  Julianus. 

193 

Severus. 

202 

Zephyrinus 

218 

211 

Caracalla. 

217 

Macrinus. 

218 

Elagabalus. 

218 

Callistus  or  Calixtus  I. 

223 

222 

Alexander  Severus. 

223 

Urban  I 

230 

235 

Maximin. 

230 

Pontianus 

235 

238 

Gordian  I.,  II. 

235 

Anterius  (or  Anteros) . , 

236 

Maximus,  Balbinus. 

236 

Fabianus      

250 

238 

Gordian  III. 

244 

Philip. 

249 

Decius. 

251 

Cornelius  [No  vatian,  251] 

252 

251 

Gallus. 

252 

Lucius  I 

253 

253 

jEmilianus. 

253 

Stephen  I 

257 

Valerian,  Gallienus. 

257 

Sixtus  or  Xystus  II.    .. 

258 

268 

Claudius  II. 

259 

Dionysius 

269 

270 

Aurelian. 

269 

Felix  I 

274 

*  This  title  is  used  as  oonvmient,  though  it  was  not  appropriated  to  the  Bishop  of 
Borne  till  about  a.d.  SOO  (see  p.  396,  n.)    The  names  in  brackets  are  those  of  Anti-Popes. 

f  For  the  first  two  centuries  the  namies  of  the  Popes  are  for  the  most  part  traditioual 
and  uncertain. 
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I, — Before  the  Divisio: 


275 

TMitus. 

Eutychian 

283 

276 

Probna. 

2B2 

Cams. 

283 

Carinoi.     \ 

283 

Caia. 

284 

Diocletian.  1 

290 

285 

Maiimian.  / 

(A  yaeancj-of  four  years 

305 

Giileriaa.         / 

306 

C0BBTAJ«TII1E  I. 

303      Marcellus 

310 

UdaiuB. 

310  '  Eusebius    (Apr.     18  to 

310 

308 

HBdmin. 

ConBtantine  (bIdi  i). 

314 

aay 

CoDEtaatine  11.  | 

314 

SyWester  I.          ..      ,. 

335 

ConatanliuB  11.  [ 

336 

Mark  (Jan.  18  to  Got.?) 

336 

CoDstsoa.           1 

352 

JuliHU. 

352 

liberiiM       

363 

[FeliilL,  355-358] 
[Drsinus,  366-7] 

387 

Gratian.               1 

SQS 

SumasuB       

3B4 

Valentininn  11.  J 

379 

Theodoaiu)  1.      1 

'" 

Siricma         

398 

AJL             Eur. 

ijl.                    WiM. 

*.■>. 

POPU. 

*B. 

■mx 

ADBEtariHl 

in 

fSl^iur 

14  U 

Kml^ciiui     '.\    v. 

Ui 

«T«    Zeno. 

««     (§5^-                      ) 

m 

Ftii.n.[iii.j    .. 

m 

AnuUdw  II.      . , 

,  tat  KT JllLe  gn 


UST  OF  TOPES  AND  EMPERORS. 


II. — Aftbb  the  Ditibion  op  the  Empire. 


niwriiisAnlm 


"jSO^ing" 


AbUdIT.  UngorUie 
TtmllDdo,  u  gD&r- 


Plptn,  of  HeriBtnl, 


f= 


Felix  III.  rIV.]  .,■ 

[IBoBcomB,  Sept-  n- 

JohuII 

■ftjllu...     '.'.     '.'. 

PElngiu.  I 

JoLinllL  ..  .. 
Benedict  I.  .  .  . . 
PelBg^na . .  . .  . , 
Gregorj- 1.  the  GrMt 

BoulIiK«ilI.'(E'etk 

u  Nov.  U) 
BoniduslV 

UDOorliuL    '.'.     '.'. 

JobnlV.       '.'.     '.'. 

MsrUnl.    '  '.'.    '.'. 

V°t»ll«Q..'  '.'.  '.'. 
AdeodAtua  . ,  , , 
DOQIU 

LmII.  '.'.  '.'.  '.'. 
Benedict  IL  . .  . . 
JohnV 

[rbeodore  Sepl.- 

Dm.  687.] 

Serglujl 

EHnniM       (Jui- 

Gn^ryJL    ..     .. 


UST  OF  POPES  AND  EMPERORS. 


III. — Fbom  tbb  Foukdatioh  or  the  Holy  Bohas  Eitpibb  m 


Leg  VL  Ihe  Wise. 


l-AHUKT. 

AamLt  (king  [it 


DIIUIIU]  II. 
IcephomB  11. 


OlHo  I.  (cr.  E 
Orao    IL    (■»od- 


OrntiIll.(cr.Elnp.>' 


Jolir.XlJ.    ..     , 
[BenHUElVJlBi. 


Gregory  V.  . . 
[JobnSvi.w 


,  DeSnitionof'TheVisibie  Church  of  Christ  "- 
nnd  the  larmblfl  sad  Univeraal  Church.  $  2.  The  Chmch  uDilei'  the  Old 
Coveaant^-The  "Chnrch  in  the  Wilderness,"  under  the  Angel  Jehovah, 
thM  19,  Christ— The  ffingdom  of  Da>id  a  type  of  the  Kmgdom  of 
Heii?en — Its  proclamation  bj  John  and  introdnction  by  Jeans  Chriat, 
§  3.  Namea  of  the  Church  in  Scriptare — The  word  ^nAijs-lo,  equiva- 
lent  to  the  "congregntion"  of  Israel.  §4.  New  Testament  eiamples 
of  the  word  in  ita  Jdwiah  unae.  §  5.  Vie  of  the  word  for  the  Christum 
ChoTch— Its  Head  and  Hcmbcra.  §  G.  Vatiei  eiteat  of  the  Viiible 
—The  "Chnrch  in  a  Honse."  g  7.  The  Churcha  in  the  several 
Cities.  §  B.  Chnrches  in  the  Provincea  thronghout  the  Roman  £Di|ilre, 
and  the  mhole  world.  §  9.  The  Church  Universal,  the  embodiment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  §  10.  The  Ideal  Chnrch  and  its  histflric 
manifeatatlon.  §  II.  Limits  of  the  Subject — Natnre  and  Usei  of 
Ecclesiastical  History.     §  12.  Periods  iu  the  History  of  the  Chnrch. 

S  1.  "The  visible  Churcli  of  Christ  is  a.  Congregation  of  Faithful 
Men,  in  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments bo  duly  administered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all 
I  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  ti     " 
'  definition,  framed  by  the  Keformera  of  the  Church  of  England, 

<  Artida  of  Belyion,  Art.  XIK. 


2  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  Iiitbod. 

accepted  by  the  general  consent  of  other  Christian  communities. 
It  is  based  on  the  great  truth,  that  Christianity  is  a  social  religion ; 
not,  on  the  one  hand,  a  mystery,  of  which  the  sole  knowledge  is 
committed  to  a  priestly  order ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  a  matter 
solely  between  the  believer  and  his  God. 

The  definition  recognises  a  distinction  between  the  whole  body 
of  believers,  in  every  age  and  place,  and  the  society  of  faithful  men, 
who  are  known  as  such  to  one  another.  The  former  are  called 
in  Scripture  "  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  named  "  by  the 
name  of  Christ,*  "  the  Church  of  the  Lord,  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  his  own  blood."  *  TTiese,  the  invisible  and  univerml  Church, 
can  be  known  only  to  Him  who  has  thus  redeemed  them ;  but  those 
of  them  who  unite  on  earth  in  Christian  worship  and  ordinances, 
Christian  life  and  discipline,  and  Christian  effort  to  spread  the  truth 
and  do  good  to  men,  form  the  visible  "  Church  of  God,'*  or  "  of  Christ." 

§  2.  The  distinction  between  the  society  based  upon  true  religion 
and  all  political  and  other  worldly  societies  has  existed  from  the 
earliest  history  of  mankind.  Its  type  is  seen  in  the  faith  of  Abel 
and  the  disobedience  of  Cain ;  and  those  who,  in  the  time  of  Seth, 
"  began  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,"  are  not  unfitly 
called  the  Antediluvian  Church.  The  salvation  of  Noah's  family 
by,  as  well  as  from,  the  flood,  is  likened  by  St.  Peter  to  baptism, 
the  rite  which  admits  into  the  Christian  Church.*  The  faith  which 
severed  Abraham  from  the  idolatrous  world  made  him  the  spiritual 
father  of  the  whole  family  of  the  faithful,  who  form  the  Church  in 
every  age.  His  natural  descendants,  springing  from  the  twelve 
sons  of  Israel,  like  the  nations  converted  by  the  twelve  apostles, 
were  called  out  from  Egyptian  bondage,  *'  and  were  all  l»ptized 
unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea."  *  They  ate  the  food  from 
heaven,  which  was  the  type  of  Christ's  body,  broken  for  His 
Church ;  they  drank  the  draughts  that  flowed  from  the  rock,  "  and 
that  rock  was  Christ,"  the  foundation  on  which  He  builds  His 
Church.  Gathered  apart  from  the  whole  world,  in  the  solemn 
seclusion  of  Sinai,  they  were  constituted  the  Congregation  or 
Church  of  Ood,  and  received  that  law  from  the  mount  of  terror,  of 
which  Christ  gave  forth  a  new  spiritual  version  from  the  mount  of 
blessing,  as  the  law  of  admission  into  His  Church,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.''  The  lawgiver,  in  both  cases,  was  the  same,  the  Angel 
Jehovah  and  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
**  with  the  Church  in  the  wilderness,"  *  and  thus  the  name,  as  well 

»  Ephes.  iii.  15.  «  Acts  xx.  28.  *  1  Peter  iii.  21. 

*  1  Cor.  X.  2.  *  Exod.  xx. ;  Matthew  v. 

•  Acts  vli.  38.     The  word  iKK\ri<rla  is  used  here,  as  in  the  LXX.  version 

of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  translation  of  '^•JiJ,  the  congregation  of  the 
people  of  Israel.     See  Note,  p.  11. 


iNTROn,  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  OLD  COVENANT. 

as  the  essence  of  tha  Christian  Churcli,  are  both  derived  from  the 
Old  Covenant,  Of  that  church  Jehovah  was  the  ever-present  head 
and  ruler;  but  the  peoplo,  unable  to  maintnin  their  Bpiritual  con- 
dition, desired  to  be  like  the  political  societies  round  them,  and  to 
be  governed  and  glorified  b^  a  hing.  God,  in  condescending  to 
their  \dah,  set  up  in  the  house  of  David  a  new  type  of  His  future 
universal  spiritual  kingdom  ;  and  the  whole  witness  of  prophecy 
pointed  to  the  coming  Bpiritual  king,  whose  subjects  were  to  form 
the  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  "the  kingdom  of  Godand  of  His  Christ." 
When  the  last  prophet  came,  as  t]ie  forerunner  and  herald  of  Christ, 
he  proclaimed,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  and  preached 
repentance  tioxa  ein  and  reformation  of  life,  as  the  conditions  of 
entering  into  it,  Christ  began  His  miniatry  with  the  same 
message ;  and  His  first  formal  discourse  to  His  newly-chosen 
apostles  find  to  the  body  of  His  disciples — the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount — laid  doivn  the  laws  of  His  kingdom,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  those  who  have  a  part  in  it.  From  that  time  to 
this,  the  Christian  Church  has  been.  In  purpose  and  effort,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  the  outward  exhibition  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the 

5  3.  These  first  principioa  and  theic  consequeneea  iire  seen  more 
clearly  in  the  light  of  the  terms  used  in  Scripture  to  describe  the 
Church.  We  must  of  course  look,  not  to  the  word  used  in  our 
language,  -which  is  of  doubtful  origin  as  well  aa  of  a  double  mean- 
ing, but  at  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Nor  is 
it  less  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  principle,  that,  as  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  derived  ^Tom  tho  Jewish,  so  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  must  be  interpreted  by  the  usage  of  the  Old,  rather 
than  by  that  of  classical  Greek.    Thus,  for  enample,  the  Christian 

I" Church"  has  far  more  kindred  with  the  "congregation"  of  the 
Israeiiles,  than  with  the  "assembly"  of  the  Greek  republics; 
though  the  name  of  the  first  (iV«Xi;(ria)  is  taken  from  the  last, 
which  is  also  used  in  the  Beptuagint  to  describe  the  second. 
That  name  has  tho  common  sense,  in  all  three  cases,  of  au 
assembly  convened  by  authority  for  counsel  and  united  action; 
and  this  generic  meaning  of  "an  assembly'  at  once  mnrks[the 
nature  of  tho  Church  as  a  socmI  aggregate.  But  while  the  pre- 
vailing idea,  in  its  classical  use,  is  that  of  the  political  functions  of 
a  free  assembly,  its  Hebrew  and  Christian  use  point  rather  to  a 
people  called  together  to  hear  the  law  of  God,  to  bind  themselves 
in  a  solemn  covenant  with  Him,  to  live  worthy  of  this  their  calling, 
and  to  unit«  in  doing  His  -work  and  s|»'eading  His  truth.  Further, 
as  the  name  applied  to  the  actual  assembly  of  the  Israelites  is  used 
also  to  denote  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  even  when  not  called 
forth  to  an  assembly,  ho  the  name  of  the   ChriaU&a  CWxiSa.  \ 
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oxtendod  from  an  actual  assembly  to  wider  unions  of  Christians  and 
to  the  whole  body  of  believers  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

§  4.  We  have  just  seen  one  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  in 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Jewish  sense,  where  Stephen  calls  the 
whole  body  of  the  newly-ransomed  and  organised  Israelites  "  the 
Church  in  the  wilderness;"^  and  this  with  special  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  Angel  who  was  with  them  there,  and  spake  to 
them  in  Mount  Sinai,  was  Christ. 

A  second  example  is  the  quotation  from  a  Psalm — ^**  I  will  de- 
clare thy  name  unto  my  brethren,  in  the  midst  of  the  Church  will 
I  sing  praise  unto  thee,"*  which  clearly  extends  David's  praise  of 
God  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  to  the  Messiah's  glorification 
of  His  Father  throughout  His  Church. 

The  third  example  is  in  our  Lord's  directions  for  dealing  with 
an  offending  brother :  when  more  private  remonstrances  have  failed, 
he  says,  "  tell  it  to  the  Church,"  that  is  to  the  congregation.^  The 
allusion  is  clearly  to  the  practice  of  administering  discipline  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  and  this  is  cited  as  an  example  to  be  followed 
in  the  Christian  Church.* 

In  these  three  passages,  then,  we  see  the  word  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  with  primary  reference  to  the  Jewish  Church,  in  the 
three  senses  of  the  whole  people,  their  great  assembly  in  the  solemn 
worship  of  the  Tabernacle  or  Temple,  and  their  separate  meetings 
in  their  synagogues.  But,  in  all  three  cases,  there  is  a  plain  transi- 
tion to  the  Christian  use  of  the  word.  Thus  do  the  martyr  Stephen, 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Christ  himself,  point  us  to  the  congregation 
of  Israel  as  the  type  of  the  Christian  Church. 

§  6.  As  the  former  was  called  the  "  congregation  of  Jehovah," 
so  is  the  latter  distinguished  as  "  the  church  (and  churches)  of 
God,"  its  author  and  possessor,  its  life  and  ruler;  "the  church 
(and  churches)  of  Christ,"  who  asserts  His  authority  over  and  care 
for  it  by  calling  it  "  my  church,"*  and  whose  relation  to  His  people 
is  described  by  such  figures  as  that  of  the  head  to  the  members, 
forming  one  body  in  sympathy  as  well  as  life,*  and  His  mystic 
marriage  with  the  Church,  His  spotless  bride.''  The  Church  is  His 
own  possession,  purchased  with  His  own  blood.  Its  members  are 
living  stones,  built  upon  Him  as  the  corner-stone,  and  upon  His 

'  Acts  vii.  38 ;  iy  rp  iKK\i\<rit^  iv  tJ  ifyfifitp. 

2  Hebrews  ii.  12,  iy  fi€<r(p  iKKXriarlas :  Psalm  xxii.  22,  where  the  word 
Trip  is  translated  in  our  Version  by  "  congregation." 

*  Matt,  xviii.  17:  cTire  t^  iKK\ria'l(f'  i^v  9^  Koi  rrjs  ^KKXriaias 
trapaKovarit  ecrrca  ffoi  S>ffir€p  6  iOviKhs  Kcd  6  reX^vrfs, 

*  See  1  Corinth,  vi.  *  Matt.  xvi.  18. 

*  Romans  xii.  4,  5 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  15,  xii.  passim ;  Ephes.  iv.  25,  y.  30. 

'  Matt.  xxii.  2,  xxv.  10  ;  Ephes.  v.  23-32 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  Rev.  xix.  7-9, 
xxi.  2,  9. 
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Apostles  as  foundationa,  and  jomed  tt^ether  into  a  living  temple,  a 
![dritual  liouHe.  Like  Che  aacieot  people  who  formed  the  congre- 
gation of  laraul,  they  are  "called"  by  Him,  but  with  a  mora 
"heavenly  calling,"  "called  out  of  darkness  into  Hia  marvellona 
light," '  In  reference  to  their  new  character,  as  redeemed  from 
sin,  thej  are  called  "sainU;"'  hb  helievers,  they  are  designated 
by  the  woid  adopted  in  our  Article,  the  "  Mthful ; "  and,  in  their 
relation  to  each  other,  they  are  ooaatantly  atyled  by  the  iamiiiar 
name  of  "brethren."'  Such  are  the  easential  characters  of  the 
members  of  the  Chriatian  Church}  and  the  full  siguitjcanceof  these 
terms  ia  declared  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Uount,  and  developed  in 
the  Apostolic  Epistles. 

§6.  Where  ia  this  "congregation  of  faithful  men  "  to  be  seen 
embodied  in  a  "  viaiblo  "  osiatenoe  ?  llie  principle  of  the  answer 
ia  to  be  found  in  our  Lord'a  words  :  "  Where  " — whether  within, 
the  nitrowest  or  widest  bounds — "  two  or  three" — howerer  few  or 
however  many — "  are  gathered  in  my  Name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them."  *  Such  was  literally  the  case  when,  on  the  second 
day  of  onr  Jjord's  public  appearance,  the  two,  who  believed  John 
the  Baptist's  testimony  to  him  oa  the  Lamb  of  Qod,  followed  him 
to  where  he  dwelt,  and  iklHido  with  him  that  day.  °  In  that  lowly 
dwelling  beaido  the  bank  of  Jordan  there  was  gathered  on  that 
evening  Ihe^rst  Vhnrch  of  Christ :  Himself,  and  Peter,  and  another 
—most  probably  John. 

The  Church,  as  it  was  left  by  our  Saviour  at  His  nscenaion,  was 
gathered  together  in  an  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem.'  And  so  wa 
read,  in  several  caaea,  of  the  Church  in  a  person's  house,''  whether 
that  phrase  denotes  the  believing  members  of  the  family  alone,  or 
whether  it  incUules  others  who  were  woot  to  assemble  with  them 
for  "doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  breaking  of  bread,  and  prayers." 

■  1  Peter  ii.  9.  It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  this  diameter  of  be- 
lievers as  the  "called,"  "called  to  be  aaiDts"  {xAirrol  kyloi:  Rom.  i.  7 ; 
1  Cor.  i.2X"  l««»''erB  of  llie  heavenly  ealling"  (Hebrews  iii.l),  with  the 
TDOt  meaning  of  the  word  jitxAiicr/a ;  though  it  would  be  wrong  to  make 
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§  7.  The  public  life  of  those  among  whom  the  Gospel  had  its  first 
great  success  was  for  the  most  part  civic ;  and  therefore  we  naturally 
find  each  body  of  Christian  converts  described  as  the  church  in 
the  city  of  their  abode ;  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  in  Antioch,  in 
Babylon,  the  Church  of  God  which  is  in  Corinth,  and  so  in  many 
other  cases.^  That  this  designation  included  the  whole  body  of 
Christians  in  each  city  is  further  clear  from  the  phrase,  "the 
Church  of  the  people  of"  such  and  such  a  city."  This  also  appears 
from  the  case  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  number  of 
converts  was  manifestly  too  large  to  meet  for  ordinary  worship, 
though  they  might  have  been  assembled  on  special  occasions;'  and 
yet  we  never  read  of  more  than  one  church  in  Jerusalem. 

§  8.  As  another  natural  result  of  the  civic  constitution,  when 
Christian  communities  were  multiplied  in  each  portion  of  the 
Empire,  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  churches,  never  as  the  church,  in 
or  of  each  district  or  province ;  such  as,  "  the  churches  of  Judea  " 
and  "  through  all  Judea ;"  *  the  churches  which  Paul  confirmed,  as 
he  went  through  Syria ;  *  those  in  the  south-east  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
each  of  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  ordained  elders ;  ^  the  churches 
of  Galatia,"'  of  Macedonia,®  and  those  of  the  province  of  Asia,*more 

^  The  Greek  formula  has  the  preposition  4v,  which  may  also  be  translated 
'at';  for  example,  Acts  viii.  1,  r^v  iKKXtifficty  rifv  iv  'UpoffoX^fMis,  The 
full  description^  in  1  Cor.  i.  2,  is  well  worth  noting,  rjy  iKKkriciq,  rod  8eoO, 
rryiourfx^vois  iv  Xpitrr^  ^Iricov,  t$  otiff^  iv  Kopivdtp,  K\r}To7s  ayiois,  ahy 
traaiy  rdis  iviKoXovfJifyois  rh  Hvofia  rov  Kvplov  rificoy  'iriffov  Xpitrrov  iv 
TcmnX  Toiry,  avrwv  re  Kal  ^fiuv  where  we  have  a  transition  from  the  local 
church  to  the  whole  visible  church  on  earth.  Instead  of  the  word 
'  church,'  we  find  sometimes  '  the  saints '  or  '  the  brethren '  in  such  and 
such  a  city,  as  Ephes.  i.  1,  to?;  ayiois  to7s  oZaiv  iv  *E^4ff<p  (cf.  Philip,  i.  1 ; 
Coloss.  i.  2,  iv.  15),  and  sometimes  only  the  definite  article,  ^^  those  in 
Laodicea,  and  in  Hierapolis  "  (Coloss.  iv.  13,  tQv  iv  AaoHiKtltf,  Koi  r&v  ir 
*Upair6\ei)y  and  more  comprehensively  **  all  that  are  in  Rome,"  with  their 
characteristic  description  added  (tratriv  roTs  oZtriv  iv  ^Fdfiri  &7ain}To7s  8cov, 
K\rrro75  ayiois,  Rom.  ii.  7).  In  one  remarkable  case  the  whole  church  is 
saluted  as  the  brethren  in  the  city,  with  the  church  in  a  private  house 
(Coloss.  iv.  15,  iLOirdtraade  ro^s  iv  AaodiK^i^  &8cX^o2rs  Kal  fivfupav 
Koi  T^v  KUT*  oJkov  avTov  ^KKA.T^o'ia v). 

*  The  g^itive  of  the  ethnic  name ;  as  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1,  rg 
iKKXritriq.  B€(r<ra\oviK4eov  (sc.  ayUav  or  ad€\<f>av},  Coloss.  iv.  16,  r^  Aao8t- 
Kicov  iKK\fj(ri(^  the  same  community  which  the  Apostle  has  described  just 
before  as  **  the  brethren  in  Laodicea  "  (ver.  14). 

*  As  at  the  so-called  Council,  Acts  xv.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  had  been  widely  scattered  by  persecution  (Acts  viii. 
1).  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  of  the  3000  converts  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  41),  and  the  5000  added  soon  after  (Acts  iv.  4 ;  perhaps 
this  is  the  total  number  of  believers),  many  were  foreign  Jews,  who  would 
return  to  their  several  provinces. 

*  Galat.  i.  22 ;   Acts  ix.  31.         »  Acts  xv.  41.  «  Acts  xiv.  23. 

7  Galat.  i    1  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.        8  2  Cor.  viii.  1.        •  1  Cor.  xvi.  19. 
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particnlarty  described  as  the  Beren  churches  ia  Aaiaj'  besides 
esamples  of  the  plural  used  alone  to  denote  the  churthes 
district.  Going  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  province,  and 
embracing  tha  whok  Euman  Empire  and  the  world,  Paul  speaka  ol 
the  "churches  of  the  Gentiles,""  and  "all  the  chiu'ches  of  the 
aainta."  ' 

But  even  this  distributive  phrase  isconpled  with  afiill  recognition 
of  the  united  social  whole,  made  up  of  the  several  churches  in  each 
province,  as  when  Paul  speaka  of  the  practical  love  of  the  'JTiessa- 
lonian  church  towards  "all  the  brethren  in  the  whole  of  Mace- 
donia," and  enjoins  that  his  Epistle  be  read  to  all  the  brethren,* 
and  when  he  addceasea  his  Second  Epistle  "  To  the  church  of  God 
in  Corinth  with  all  the  saints  in  the  whole  province  of  Acha'ia."" 
Here  we  have,  in  essence  if  not  in  form,  churches  of  a  provincial 
extent,  fidlf  united  in  communion  and  in  doing  good,  though  no 
light  ia  thrown  as  yet  on  their  union  for  government  and  discipline. 

5  9.  The  New  Testament  uses  the  word  Churtli,  and  the  phroaes 
connected  with  it,  to  indicate  a  wider  extent  than  any  local  boun- 
daries can  define,  wider  even  than  any  visible  test  can  mark.  One 
mode  of  conveying  this  idea  is  by  the  absence  of  any  distinctive  or 
qualifying  phraae.  "  The  Chpbob,"  absolutely,  is  often  spoken  of 
in  terms  which  can  only  apply  to  Ike  whole  hody  of  Miewr»,  in 
every  time  and  place,  regarded  in  their  essential,  hut  therefore 
invisible,  unity.  The  Epistles  to  the  Ephosians  and  the  Colossians 
are  full  of  examples  of  this  use  of  the  word.  In  other  Epistles,  Paul 
describes  the  universal  church  hb  the  "Church  of  God,"'  which  ho 
elsewhere  calls  "the  Church  of  the  Lord,  which  He  hath  purchased 
with  His  own  blood."'  It  ia  this  universal  Church  that  is  de- 
scribed, in  the  splendid  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  the  Holy  City 
of  God,  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  spiritual  reality,  of  which  the  Jewish 
polity  was  hut  the  outward  sign.  This  relation  is  moat  vividly  de- 
scribed in  that  comprehensive  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  contrasts  the  visible  and  tangible  Mount  8inai  with  the 
spiritual  Mount  Sion,  which  places  the  Church  on  earth  in  its 
connection  with  God  and  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  redeemed, 

'  Rev.  i.*,  11.  •  Horn,  ivi.4. 

'  1  Cor.  liv.  34 ;  tee  slsa  the  comprehensive  phrase  quoted  above,  ip 
nn)  rimv  (1  Cor.  i.  2). 

'  IThew.iv.  10;  T.  26,  27. 

»  2  Cor  ii.  1 :  Tp  itiiXri''"!  ToS  fto5  Tp  oBoti  iy  Keplrt^  aiv  rah  kyier 
naif  Toil  oSinii  h  BAjj  Tp  'Ax"V 

•  I  Cor.  I.  32,  li.  33,  iv.  9 ;  GnJ.  i.  13  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  5. 

'  Acta  IT.  28.  The  reatoratioD  of  the  geaulne  resiling,  tdu  Kupfou,  for 
etov,  does  not  at  all  dimlai-^b  the  force  of  the  passage ;  for  the  Kiipioi  of 
theKewTMtiinient  ia  the  Jehovnh  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptores,  the  IahLkbA, 
Head  of  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches. 
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with  the  symbols  of  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  glories  of  the  New, 
with  the  Mediator,  Jesus,  whose  love  has  destroyed  the  terrors  of 
the  law  given  by  Moses,  and  whose  blood  has  appeased  the  cry  for 
vengeance  against  all  the  sins  committed  on  the  earth  since  the 
blood  of  Abel.^  The  Old  Covenant  with  the  Patriarchs  and  tho 
chosen  people  is  at  length  made  perfect  in  the  New  Covenant  with 
the  spiritual  and  imiversal  Church  of  Christ.  This  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  which  was  foreshadowed  in  the  kingdom  of  David; 
and  when  the  Jews  were  expecting  a  manifestation  of  that  kingdom 
suited  to  their  narrow  and  selfish  hopes,  Christ  proclaimed  that.  His 
kingdom  was  among  and  within  men,  and  founded  His  Church  as 
its  exhibition  upon  earth.  As  it  consists  of  weak  and  erring  men, 
this  exhibition  is  of  course  imperfect ;  but  the  efforts  and  sufferings, 
nay,  the  very  errors  and  contentions,  of  the  Church  militant  here 
are  ever  working  towards  the  future  manifestation  of  the  Church 
triumphant,  as  the  accomplished  kingdom  of  Christ,  when  the 
proclamation  shall  go  forth,  *'The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ."  * 
.  §  10.  The  Visible  Church,  then,  is  the  objective  exhibition  of  the 
ideal  kingdom  of  heaven  in  a  society  distinct  from  and  independent 
of  all  worldly  social  organizations.  Its  essential  character  is  to  be . 
sought  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  its  divine  Head  and  King, 
who  has  redeemed  and  renewed  its  members  to  be  His  own  people, 
and  who  ever  lives  to  govern  them  and  guide  them  by  His  Spirit. 
The  New  Testament  identifies  the  Church  with  the  individuals  who 
compose  it,  and  those  individuals  with  the  Church.  In  its  organic 
nature  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  society  of  true  Christians ; 
but  its  actual  exhibition  falls  far  short  of  this  ideal ;  and  it  is  with 
that  actual  exhibition  that  History  alone  can  deal.  An  ideal 
History  of  the  Church  of  God  would  search  out  and  follow  all  the 
elements  of  truth  and  goodness  which  have  been  flowing  as  a  living 
current  through  the  whole  history  of  the  world.  Nay,  it  would 
even  embrace  that  whole  history,  the  course  of  which  is  governed 
by  the  providence  of  God  to  subserve  the  final  triumph  of  His  king- 
dom. The  history  of  religion  before  Christ  bears  the  same  relation 
to  His  Church,  that  the  promises  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant bear  to  His  own  life  and  work.  But  this  vast  subject  requires 
subdivision,  and  by  the  History  of  the  Church  we  understand  that 
of  the  period  since  Christ's  advent.  Further,  as  the  time  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles  is,  for  the  most  part,  included  in  Scripture 
History,  it  is  usual  to  begin  the  detailed  History  of  the  Church 
from  the  period  where  the  New  Testament  History  ends. 

*  Hebrews  xii.  18-24. 

^  Rev.  xi.  15.     For  the  fuller  exhibition  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  see 
Archbishop  Whately's  Ttco  Essays  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
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5  11.  The  enquiry,  thuB  limited  in  extent,  is  modified  in  ita 
character  by  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  tlie  true  Ohm'ch, 
by  any  certain  and  inMlible  test,  from  the  various  aocietiee  which 
baye  borne  the  name. 

In  Christ's  own  parable  of  His  kingdom,  "  the  field  is  the  world," 
in  which  the  good  seed  of  His  own  sowing  springs  up  aide  by  side 
with  the  weeds  sown  by  the  enemy.  Orthodox  Eeal  has  always 
attempted  to  distinguish  and  pul)  up  these  Udia;^  but  tlie  his- 
torian is  especially  bound  by  the  command,  "  Let  both  grow 
tt^ther  till  the  harvest."  All  of  these  must  be  included  in  the 
historical  treatment  of  the  subject ;  and  it  is  the  essential  character 
of  history  to  exhibit  facts,  rather  than  to  discuss  principles.  The 
essential  purpose  of  a  history  is  Ui  set  forth  a  body  of  objective 
facts  which  present  themselves  to  us  outwardly  and  in  action," 
with  intelligent  beings  for  the  agents,  forming  a  connected  series, 
and  capable  of  being  established  on  the  ground  of  testimony. 
Ecclesiastical  History  is  a  subject  distinct  from  the  science  of 
Theology  and  of  Christian  Evideniw,  and  also  from  the  merits 
or  foults  of  different  systems  of  Ecclesiaatical  Polity.  But  it 
involves  the  purely  historical  exhibition  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
the  doctrines  held  or  rejected  at  different  times;  and,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  its  largest  part  is  occupied  with  the  controversies  and 
divisions  respecting  such  questior.s  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline. 
Next  to  the  chief  purpose  of  conlirmiug  onr  faith  in  God's  care  of 
His  own  truth  and  people  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  promise 
to  be  with  His  Church  till  its  end  shidl  be  attained  in  the 
coming  of  Bis  kingdom,  the  second  great  use  of  the  subject  is 
to  teach  ns,  by  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  facts,  to  do  justice 
to  all  parties  of  sincere  Christians,  in  a  spirit  of  iiuinility  and 
candour. 

§  12.  Tt  is  a  long-established  and  convenient  practice  to  arrange 
the  stages  in  the  history  and  condition  of  the  Christian  Church 
according  to  the  centuries  from  the  Christian  era.  The  division  is 
evidently  artificial,  and  a  proper  arrangement  would  be  bosed  upon  . 
those  epochs  of  great  change,  dividing  periods  of  more  quiet  pro- 
gress, which  a  great  writer '  bos  designated  as  historical  momenla 
of  revdution  and  moments  of  development.  The  relations  of  the 
Church,  moreover,  to  the  political  societies  under  and  amidst  which 
it  has  existed,  demand  a  close  and  constant  reference  to  the  epochs 
of  secular  history.  It  doea,  however,  so  happen  that  these  eiMwhs, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  fall  in  many  cases  at  or  very  near  to 
'  *  dividing  points  of  ce 

The  whole  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  down  lo  o 
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times,  may  be  conveniently  distributed  into  the  following  nine 
periods : — ^ 

T.  First  Period. — The  Apostolic  Church ;  corresponding  to  the 
First  Century  and  the  Age  of  the  so-called  Caesars,  a.d.  10-100.* 

II.  Second  Period. — The  Church  persecuted  as  a  Sect;  down  to 
Constantino,  the  First  Christian  Emperor;  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  a.d.  100^13. 

III.  Third  Period. — The  Church  in  Union  with  the  OroBco^ 
Roman  Empire,  and  amidst  the  storms  of  the  Oreat  Migration; 
to  Pope  Gregory  I. ;  corresponding  to  the  Fourth,  Fifths  and  Sixth 
Centuries,  a.d.  311-590. 

IV.  Fourth  Period. — The  Church  planted  among  the  Germanic 
Nations ;  to  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand) ;  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh  Centuries^ 
A.D.  590-1073. 

V.  Fifth  Period. — The  Church  under  the  Papal  Hierarchy  and 
the  Scholastic  Theology;  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.;  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,  a.d,  1073-1294. 

VI.  Sixth  Period. — The  Decay  of  Medieval  Catholicism^  and 
the  preparatory  movements  of  Protestantism :  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  king  Henry  VIII.,  and  Luther ;  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  a.d.  1294-1517. 

VII.  Seventh  Period. — ^The  Evangelical  Beformation,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Reaction,  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  a.d.  1517— 
1600. 

VIII.  Eighth  Period. — The  Age  of  Polemic  Orthodoxy  and 
Exclusive  Confessionalism ;  corresponding  to  the  Seventeenth  Cen-^ 
tury  and  the  First  Half  of  the  Eighteenth,  a.d.  1600-1750. 

IX.  Ninth  Period. — Spread  '  of  Infidelity,  the  Revival  of 
Evangelical  Christianity  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the  Revived 
Efforts  of  the  Papacy,  to  the  adoption  of  the  dogma  of  Papal 
Infallibility  by  the  Council  of  Rome ;  a.d.  1750  to  the  present  time. 

Tlie  last  three  of  these  nine  periods  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  work. 

'  Schaff,  History  of  Ancient  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  14,  slightly  altered. 
'  We  use  A.D.  1  here  for  convenience  instead  of  the  B.C.  4  required  by 
strict  chronology. 
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was  customary  elsewhere.  At  Ephesus, 
too,  wheu  the  Christian  members  of  the 
synagogue  seceded  to  the  school  of  Ty- 
rannus,  Paul's  ministry  there  for  two 
years  must  have  given  the  place,  for 
the  time,  the  character  of  a  Christian 
church. 

4.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the 
Cliristians  of  the  apostolic  age,  from  the 
very  fact  that  they  were  a  persecuted  sect, 
could  as  yet  have  had  no  buildings  set  apart 
for  worship.  They  met  in  private  houses, 
generally  in  the  seclusion  of  upper  rooms  ;* 
and  such  places  of  meeting  were  Aimished 
by  eminent  converts,  like  Lydia,  Jason, 
Justus,  Priscilla,  Philemon,  and  "Sym- 
phas,  at  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Corinth, 
Ephesus,  Colossee,  and  Laodicea.  As  their 
numbers  grew,  and  as  persecution  became 
fiercer,  the  Christians  met  in  desert  places, 
at  the  tombe  of  martyrs,  and  in  the  cata- 
combs. We  shall  meet,  in  due  time,  wjth 
the  deeply  interesting  memorials  of  "  the 
Church  in  the  Catacombs  "  at  Rome.  Even 
if  any  special  circumstances  had  given 
them  the  opportunity  of  converting  hea- 
then sanctuaries  to  the  purpose  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  their  deep  abhorrence  of  all 
the  symbols  of  pagan  idolatry  would  have 
forbidden  their  use  of  such  buildings. 

Si)ccial  buildings  for  Christian  worship 
are  not  mentioned  till  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century ;  and  they  are  then  called 
both  by  the  name  of  the  churches  that 
met  in  them  (eicicAi)o-iai),  and  after  the 
example  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple, 
Houses  of  tht  Lord  or  of  Cfod  (icvpuucai, 
oXkoi  Btov).  The  earliest  allusions  to 
them  are  made  by  Tertullian,  who  speaks 
of  "going  to  church"  (in  ecclesiam,  in 
domum  Dei  venire).f  On  the  principle, 
common  to  all  ages  and  languages,  of 
naming  a  place  of  regular  meeting  from 
the  body  that  meets  there,  the  word 
ecclesia  became  the  common  name  for 
Christian  places  of  worship,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin.    Clement  of  Alexandria,  the 

•  Acts  L  13,  xz.  8;  oomp.  ir.  21,  xiL  12;  in  the 
Inst  case,  in  a  time  of  riolent  penecntion,  the 
doors  were  locked.  Another  example  of  their 
meetings  is  in  the  resort  of  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions to  the  irpo<revyn,  outside  the  waHs  of 
Philippi  bjr  the  river  side,  which  was  already 
nsed  bT  Lydia  and  tlie  other  Jewish  proselytee. 
There  is  nothing  to  shew  that  this  was  a  buHdiitp, 
and  the  words  oJt  ivofiC^tro  vpoatvxn 
tlvax  seem  rather  to  imply  a  mere  spot,  shaded 
perhaps  by  trees,  of  customary  resort  tor  prayer, 
(Acts  x¥i  18, 16.)  f    /    . 

t  Ihldd.l;  de  Corona,  8 ;  de  Pmdie.  4. 


contemporary  of  TertoUian,  explicitly  dis- 
tinguishes the  two  senses  of  the  woid 
cKfcAifata,  a  'place'  (j&woi),  and  »  'ooo- 
gregation  of  the  elect'  (SBpouriia  rmm 
4k\*ktwv).  The  word  mtfuaiai,  howevo; 
was  still  preserved  in  the  East,  and.  In 
Latin,  churches  were  also  called '  conven- 
ticles'  (conventieula  i.e. '  assemUies '),  » 
term  which  corresponds  exactly  to  ttie 
Jewish  'synagogue'  and  the  inodsru 
'  meeting-house.'  When  CcHistantine  and 
his  successors  granted  the  GhristianB  the 
use  of  the  basilica  (the  form  of  which  wu 
admirably  suited  to  the  more  ceremonial 
worship  which  was  then  already  prac- 
tised), the  old  name  was  natuially  kxpt, 
and  was  also  applied  to  the  new  Ghucbea 
built  after  their  model;  and  numy  of  the 
great  churches  at  Rome  are  still  called 
basilicas. 

6.  The  Graeoo-Latin  name  eoeIetCa»  alike 
for  the  diurch  and  for  its  places  of  meeting; 
was  naturally  transferred  to  the  langnagea 
of  the  western  nations,  both  those  whldi 
adopted  the  Latin  language  (as  in  the 
French  iglise\  and  those  whidi  rec^ved 
their  Christianity  from  Rome,  like  the  old 
British  church.  ThewordispTesenred,nat 
only  in  the  Welsh  eglwys,  but  in  the  <dd 
English  form  jEgales  or  JEgUs,  in  many 
names  of  places,  as  JEglt^mda,  ( Aylesford 
in  Kent),  and  JEgluSbiwrK  (Ayleshmy  in 
Bucks.).  The  English  people  reoeived  it, 
with  Christianity,  through  the  mission  of 
Augustine ;  but,  instead  of  the  word  keep- 
ing its  place,  like  other  religious  terms  of 
Greek  and  Latin  origin  [pJ^ibait  bMkip, 
&C.),  it  was  replaced,  both  among  us  and 
the  other  Teutonic  nations,  by  the  word 
which  appears  in  the  various  forms  of 
cyrtce,  cyrce,  cyrc,  (also  with  »  £>r  y,  as 
well  as  other  forms,  in  Anglo-Saxon),  Hrl; 
(Scotch),  church  (English),  Kirckt  (High 
German),  &c.  The  origin  of  this  w<nd  is  still 
a  point  of  doubtful  controversy.  Stone  hold 
that  the  Goths  received  the  name  ««piaicif 
firom  their  Greek  teadiers,  and  that  it 
spread  from  them  to  the  other  Tentonic 
nations.  Others  claim  for  it  a  native 
Teutonic  etymology,  firom  the  root  com- 
mon to  all  the  Indo-Euroi)ean  languages, 
signifying  an  enclosure.  In  either  case,  it 
it  would  seem  that,  instead  of  a  c&urcft 
(the  building)  being  named  from  the  ccm- 
gregation,  as  was  the  case  with  eecUsiti, 
the  inverse  process  has  taken  place  in  the 
Teutonic  languages. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


HCH.      A.D.  1-30. 

r  1 1.  Cirnmr  the  FoandiitioD  of  His  Church  —  Spedal  offices  or  the  three 
chief  Ap<»tle»,  Petue,  Paul,  iinil  JoilN.  §  2.  Preparation  for  the 
Church  in  the  Jewish  and  heathen  world.  §  3.  Introdaction  to  the 
Church,  and  proclamation  nf  its  principles  b;  JOHN  THE  BafTiST  — 
The  Ordiiumce  of  Baptiim.  g  4.  Christ's  Mimstrf  in  training  Mis  Dis- 
ciples for  Hia  Kingdom,  §5.  Gradual  growth  of  the  Chnich  — Its 
fint  great  gathering  In  Galileu  —  Character  of  Christ  as  its  Head. 
§6.  Appointment  of  the  j)posifc»  — Their  commission  and  office. 
§  7.  The  Senium  on  the  Mtmnt,  m  the  Laa  of  Iht  Covtian  Church. 
§  8.  Appointment  and  Commission  of  the  Seventy  Etangfliiti — Sup- 
port oCthft  Christian  Hinistrj.  §9,  Unhellefnnd  defection  of  Christ's 
Diaciplea  — Confeaaion  of  PeUr— The  Church  built  on  Christ  the 
,  Rock.  §  10.  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem  as.the  Head  of  the  Jewiso 
—  RejeetioD  bj  and  of  the  Jevs.  . 
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Lord's  Supper,  §  12.  The  Passion  of  Christ,  in.  its  relation  to  His  Charch 
—  Typical  characters  of  Judas,  Peter,  and  John  —  John's  testimony  as 
an  eye-witness.  §  13.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the  New  Creation  of 
the  Church  —  Celebration  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  meetings  of  the 
Disciples  —  Christ's  Commission  to  the  Apostles.  §  14.  And  the  body 
of  the  Disciples.  §  15.  The  Quadragesimal  interval,  and  Christ's  Final 
Interview  with  the  Disciples,  and  promise  of  the  Spirit  —  His  Ascension 
and  the  promise  of  His  Second  Cpming. 

§  1.  The  scriptural  narrative  of  the  age  of  Christ  and  His  Apos- 
tles has  been  followed  in  the  *  Student's  New  Testament  History,* 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  But  in  order  not  to  omit  the  very- 
source  and  foundation  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  it  is  essential  to  select 
from  the  whole  mass  of  that  narrative  the  facts  which  exhibit  the 
foundation  and  diffusion,  the  doctrines  and  practices,  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  as  it  was  first  built  up  on  Christ  its  rock  and  comer- 
stone,^  and  on  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb  as  its  foundations.' 
Its  very  existence  was  made  possible  by  the  redeeming  work  of 
Christ;  its  principles  were  laid  down  in  His  teaching!  its  first 
members  were  chosen  by  Him  and  trained  by  constant  converse 
with  Him  for  the  w  ork  of  its  diffusion,  to  which  He  finally  sent 
them  forth  with  a  solemn  commission,  authenticated  by  miraculous 
powers,  and  with  the  promise  of  His  presence  with  them  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  When  He,  the  Head,  ascended  to  Heaven,  the  Church 
was  left  as  the  Body,  with  members  quickened  by  His  Spirit,  to  do 
His  work  and  maintain  and  spread  His  truth,  upon  the  earth.  The 
three  great  stages  in  that  work  are  represented  by  the  three  chief 
Apostles : — Peter,  who,  in  the  office  symbolized  by  the  "  keys,"* 
opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  Jews  and  proselytes  ;  Paul,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles;  and  John,  whose  work  united  that  of  the 
other  two, and  who  lived,  according  to  His  Lord's  prophecy,*  to  see  the 
first  coming  of  Christ  accomplished  in  the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through  the  Roman  empire,  and 
to  record,  in  his  Apocalyptic  vision,  a  prophetic  anticipation  of  the 
future  history  of  the  Church. 

§  2.  The  point  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world  marked  by  the  coming 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  called  by  the  Apostle  Paul  "  the  fulness  of  th^ 
time."*  All  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  Jewish  people,  and  all 
the  "  feeling  after  Him  "  of  the  heathen  world,  as  well  as  all  the 
vain  efforts  of  its  rulers  to  establish  lasting  empires,  had  concurred 

>  Matt.  xvi.  18,  xxi.  42;  Mark  xii.  10  i  Luke  xx.  17;  Acts  iv.  11; 
Eph.  ii.  20  ;  1  Peter  ii.  7.  «  Rev.  xxi.  14;  comp.  Gal.  ii.  9. 

»  Matt.  xvi.  19.  *  John  xxi.  22,  23. 

■  Galat.  iv.  4.  Tlie  most  eminent  Church  historians  have  introduced 
their  subject  by  an  exhibition  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  world 
at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  for  which  space  can  hardly  be  afforded  here. 
See  especially  the  works  of  Neander,  Gieseler,  and  Schaff. 
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^^^H  to  prepare  for  the  divine  kingdom,  bjr  tlie  expectatioa  of  which 
^^H  both  Jew3  and  Gentiles  were  at  that  epoch  deeply  moved.  The 
^^H  diffusion  of  the  Greek  language  through  the  conquests  of  Aiexau- 
^^^K  der,  and  the  suhjection  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  sway  of  Rome, 
^^H  had  levelled  a  brood  highway' — intellectual,  political,  and  phyai- 
^^H  cal — for  the  spread  of  a  social  system  l»aed  on  truth,  moral 
^^^B  Boasion,  and  spiritnal  power,  and  asking  no  worldly  help  save  that ' 
^^H  impartial  sufferance  which  it  was  the  policy  of  l!ome  to  extend  to 
^^H  all  religions. 

^^F  §  3.  Such  was  "  the  fulness  of  the  time,"  when  "  Gud  sent  forth 
^^^  His  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them 
that  wera  under  the  law  "  and  "  in  bondage  to  the  elements  of 
the  world,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons."*  No  words 
could  express  more  fnlly  the  foundation,  the  character,  and  the 
privileges  of  that  new  society,  which  was  designed  to  embody  the 
"  kingdom  of  heaven  "  proclaimed  liy  Christ  and  His  forerunner. 

John,  the  Elijah  of  the  New  Covenant,  insisted  on  the  first  con- 
dition of  fitness  for  thati  Kingdom  by  repentance  and  reformation 
of  life,  as  the  symbol  of  which  his  disciples  received  Bajdiim,  the 
washing  of  the  body.  But  he  bore  empliatio  testimony,  that  "  to 
one  greater  than  he,"  who  was  com.ing  after  him,  he  must  leave  the 
work  of  purifying  the  inward  nature  from  sin  by  the  baptism  of 
fire,  burning  out  the  dross  from  the  gold,  and  by  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  creating  a  new  spiritual  life.  Therefore  ho  pointed 
his  disciples  to  "the  I.Bnib  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
(he  world;  "and  he  thna  laid  down  reconciliation  with  God  through 
sacrifice  far  sin,  as  the  way  of  entrance  into  the  new  Eingdom,  just 
as  into  the  old  congregation  of  Israel, 

9  4.  The  ministry  of  Christ  among  His  disciples  prepared  them  to 
nndBTstand  this  truth,  which  they  found  "a  hard  saying  "  to  the 
very  last,  till  they  saw  it  fulfilled  in  His  death  and  resurrection. 
The  number  chosen  to  share  His  constant  society,  thus  forming 
already  the  nucleus  of  the  Church,  was  so  small,  that  they  could 
have  the  most  intimate  converse  with  him,  while  their  close  and 
daily  observation  would  fit  them  to  attest  the  facin  of  his  life,  his 
deeds  and  teaching,  his  death  and  resurrection.'  The  lowly  station  of 
these  fishermen,  publicans,  and  others,  who  were  despised  still  more 
for  their  origin  from. the  half-heathen  land  of  Galilee,  marked  them 
as  the  ministers  of  a  kingdom  widely  different  from  the  pharisaical 
pride  and  worldly  hopes  of  the  Jews.  The  retired  life  which  they 
<  Itsish,  il.  4.  1  Gal.  Iv.  3-S. 

'  St.  Peter  emphaticnlly  desoriJwa  this  preparation  of  tha  Apostlm; — 
"  Him  God  mised  op  tha  third  dnjr,  and  shewed  him  openly  ;  not  to  all  the 
people,  bot  nnto  aitneates  cAomh  hcfort  of  Qod,  even  t»  ua,  who  did  eat 
■nd  drink  with  him  nftcr  he  rose  ftom  the  dead."  Acti  i.' 40,  41,  "-' 
ey'«  .Strmoni  on  the  Ees'areotioa  of  Chra 
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led  with  Jesus,  and  the  slow  and  gradual  steps  by  which  He  eDtered 
on  His  public  ministry,  proved  that  "  the  Kingdom  of  God  oometh 
not  with  observation,"  and  Ho  ever  taught  them  "  that,  the  King- 
dom of  Grod  is  within  you."  But  He  plainly  annouQoed  himself 
firtit  to  the  Jews  assembled  for  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem,^  m  the 
Lord  who  had  authority  in  the  House  of  God,  as  propheMed  hj 
Malachi,  and  afterwards  in  his  own  city  of  Nazareth,  as  the  Mes- 
siah, the  anointed  King  of  Israel,  on  whom  the  spirit  of  Jehovah 
rested,  and  who  had  come  to  proclaim  "  the  year  of  Jehovah,"  the 
Jubilee  of  the  world,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.'  Bat 
the  Jews  waited  to  see  if  ho  would  lead  them  to  victory  against  the 
Itomans ;  and  his  own  countrymen  rejected  him  with  rage  when  he 
revealed  his  mission  to  all  the  world. 

§  5.  Meanwhile  the  Church,  which  began  with  the  two  diaciples 
of  John  who  followed  Christ,  was  slowly  enlarged  by  the  followers 
whom  He  gathered,  partly  in  his  visits  to  Jerusalem — ^but  of  theise 
few  were  real  converts;^  partly  from  the  outcast  Samaritansy  of 
whom  the  woman  of  Sychar  was  the  type ;  *  but  chiefly  during  His 
Galilean  ministry. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  that  ministry,  when  He  was 
endangered  by  the  enmity  of  the  Jews,  who  would  not  receiye, 
and  of  Herod,  who  could  not  understand,  the  spiritual  nature  of  His 
Kingdom,  that  Jesus  withdrew  to  a  retired  spot  on  the  Lake  of 
Galilee ;  but  even  there  He  was  followed  by  a  multitude  from  all 
parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  even  from  beyond  its  borders,  from 
Idumea  on  the  south,  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  norths  In  the 
acts  of  mercy  and]  healing,  which  He  performed  on  that  retired 
scene  for  those  who  were  in  part  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  Matthew  sees  the  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  concerning 
the  Messiah  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God  to  judge  Gentiles  as  well 
as  Jews ;  so  meek,  that  he  would  not  strive  or  cry  for  his  rights ; 
so  merciful,  that  he  would  not  break  the  bruised  reed  as  useless, 
nor  quench  the  struggling  light  figured  by  the  smoking  lamp* 
wick ;  and  yet  so  powerful  by  this  very  might  of  gentleness,  that 
his  just  judgments  should  go  forth  to  universal  victory,  ''and  in 
his  name  shall  the  nations  trust."  ^  Here  is  the  express  character 
of  the  head  of  the  new  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  in  that  assembly 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  we  see  all  the  elements  of  His 
visible  church  gathered  in  separation  from  the  world. 

§  6.  For  that  Church  he  now  provided  the  teachers  who  were 
to  guide  them,  and  the  doctrines  which  were  to  mould  their  life 
and  character.    From  among  those  whom  he  called  to  himself,  as 

»  John  ii.  *  Luke  iv.  16-31 ;  Isaiah  Ixi.  1,  2. 

»  John  ii.  23-25.  *  John  iv. 

*  Matt.  xii.  15-21  ;  Mark  iii.  7-12;  comp.  Isaiah  xl.  10,  xlii.  1-3. 
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^^H  liis  more  select  dixciples,'  "he  chose  twelve,  whom  also  lie  DBtned 

^^B.  Afosti.eh,"  '  *'  and  he  ordained  them,  that  they  should  be   viilh 

^^^L  Bim,  and   that   Be   might   send   theia  forth '  (according   to   the 

^^^B  signiflcance  a!  the  Greek  name  of  their  office)  "  to  preach,  and  to 

^^H  have  poteer  to  heal  meknesaea,  and  to  cast  out  devils."  °     From  this 

^^V  ud  other  passages  we  gather  the  easential  marks  of  the  apostolic 

^^*    office; — personalintercourae  with  Christ;  appointment  hy  Himself; 

the  power  to  work  miracles  in  proof  of  their  divine  mission ;  the 

gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  breathed  upon  them  by  their  risen  Lord, 

and  afterwards  conferred  openly  on  the  Day  uf  Feutecost,  enabling 

■  tbem  to  s[)eak  in  foreign  tongues;  and  the  power  to  confer  that 
0ft  on  others.  The  onion  of  these  signs  distinguished  the  Apostles 
from  every  other  class  of  ministers ;  and  their  number,  that  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  symbolized  their  primary  mission  to  the 
Jews.  The  office  of  the  Apostles  was  temporary ;  they  were  first 
in  time,  as  well  as  authority  and  }iower,  among  the  ministers 
whom  Christ  appointed  to  build  up  His  Church — "  for  the  edifying 
of  the  body  of  Christ."  * 

§  7.  To  them,  primarily,  but  with  them  to  the  whole  assembled 
multitude,  he  addressed  that  discourse  from  the  Mount  of  Blesttings, 
which  renewed  and  explained,  in  more  spiritual  freedom,  the  law 
which  he,  as  the  Angel  Jehovah,  had  given  to  the  elders  and  the 
whole  congr^ation  or  church  of  Israel  from  Mount  Sinai.  It  lays 
down  the  character  of  those  who  may  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  begirming  with  that  poverty  of  sphit,  meekness,  and  gentle- 
ness, which  at  once  excluded  the  marked  characters  of  worldly  kiag- 
doma  and  societies ;  and  its  climax  ia  the  pattern  of  likeness  to  their 
common  Lord,  and  the  law  of  mercy  as  they  had  received  mercy, 
and  at  brotherly  love,  which  binds  together  the  members  of  the 
Church,  and  governs  their  conduct  to  the  world : — "  Be  ye  ]ierfect, 
even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect "—  "  Be  ye  merciful,  as 
your  Father  also  is  merciful " — "  As  ye  would  that  m«n  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise."  ° 

§  8.  It  was  not  till  six  montiis  before  the  end  of  his  ministry, 
that  Christ  appointed  and  sent  forth  a  second  order  of  miniBtets, 
who  are  simply  described  by  their  number,  the  Seventy,  but  we 
commonly,  and  doubtless  rightly  called  Evangelists,  from  their 
office  of  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God,'  as  now  at  hand,  in  the 
I  Tillages  which  He  designed  to  visit  on  His  journey  to  the  Feast  of 

Mark  iii.  13.  '  Luks  vi.  13. 

Hark  iii.  13-15.     Oa  tha  essential  chnnicters  of  the  apostolic  office, 
farthar  in  the  Stadmfs  New  Tistammt  History,  ctnp.  it.  §  i. 
\  Cor.  Iii.  28;  Ephea.  ir.  11,  12.  »  Matt,  v.-vil. 
(Mlad  "  tho  Oospel  of  the  kiagdom  of  God,"  in  Hatt.  iv.  24,  ii.  36, 
^kl.  14. 
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Tabernacles.^  The  number  of  the  Seventy,  and  the  scene  of  their 
mission,  alike  indicated*  that  the  time  was  at  hand  for  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen ;  whereas  the  Apostles  were  forbidden 
to  preach,  at  present,  to  the  Samaritans  or  the  Grentiles.'  Neither 
had  the  Seventy  the  special  training  of  the  Twelve;  but  their 
instructions  for  their  work  were  the  same,  and,  in  their  essence, 
they  are  those  which  should  always  guide  the  ministers  of  Christ. 
The  authority  of  their  mission  in  Christ's  name  was,  like  that 
of  the  Apostles,  fully  identified  with  His  own.'  And  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  our  Lord  lays  down  for  them  the  princijde, 
on  which  St.  Paul  afterwards  insisted,  that  the  preacher  of  the 
Oospel  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  free  aid  and  hospitality 
of  those  to  whom  he  ministers,  '*  for  the  labourer  is  worth  his 
wages."*  The  Seventy  had  the  power  of  working  miracles;  but 
Christ  taught  them  to  rejoice  less  at  the  subjection  of  the  devils 
to  them  through  His  name,  than  in  the  record  of  their  own  names 
in  heaven.  In  like  manner  He  contrasted  the  privileges  of  each 
member  of  His  Church  with  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets, 
'*  He  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  John 
the  Baptist." 

§  9.  Throughout  the  ministry  of  Christ,  His  own  Church  was 
troubled  by  the  same  doubts  which  in  other  Jews  became  open 
unbelief;  they  found  it  hard  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  spirituaUty 
of  his  kingdom,  when  they  were  expecting  a  King  to  sit  as  a 
conqueror  on  the  throne  of  David.  In  one  great  defection  even 
the  Twelve  were  tempted  to  follow,  when  the  Lord's  appeal,  **  Will 
ye  also  go  away?"  called  forth  the  confession  in  which  Peter 
recognised  Him  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  Gk)d,  because 
He  had  the  words  of  eternal  life.^  It  was  in  answer  to  this 
confession  that  He  declared  the  distinction  between  his  visible  and 
spiritual  church,  by  denouncing  one  of  the  twelve,  whom  He 
himself  had  chosen,  as  a  deviL  And  it  is  a  most  instructive  fact, 
that  Judas  Iscariot  was  suffered  to  remain  in  fellowship  with  the 
other  Apostles,  and  to  hold  high  trust  among  them,  up  to  the  night 
in  which  he  betrayed  his  Lord  with  a  kiss. 

'  Luke  X.  1-16 ;  compared  with  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  and  Ephes.  iv.  11, 12, 
where  Evangelists  are  named,  after  Apostles  and  Prophets,  among  the 
orders  of  the  ministry  instituted  by  Christ,  and  1  Tim.  iv,  5.  The  title 
given  to  "  Philip  the  Evangelist "  (Acts  xxi.  8)  deserves  the  more  notice  in 
this  connection,  as  it  was  Philip  who  afterwards  converted  the  Samari- 
tans. The  name  Evangelist  (^fbayy^Xtarns)  signifies  *^  a  messenger  of  good 
tidings,"  that  is,  of  the  Go^l  ("  good,"  or  "  God's  spell,"  a  word  of  the 
same  significance  as  €6coyy€Kla%  and  fiiayy€\i(€w  0'  evangelize  ")  is  '*  to 
announce  good  tidings,"  or  '*  preach  the  Gospel."  The  application  of  the 
name  to  the  writers  of  the  four  Gospels  was  made  later. 

«  Matt.  X.  5.  »  Verse  16.  *  Verse  7.  »  John  vi.  69. 
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The  confession  of  Peter  was  renewed  on 
for  Chriflt's  full  revelation  both  of  the  spiritual  foundation  of  Hia 
^h,  and  of  the  great  doctrine  of  their  redemption  by  His  blood. 
In  that  momentous  converaation  at  Ciesarea  I'hilippi,  the  faith 
which  Peter  confesiied,  in  the  ntime  of  all  the  Apostles,  was 
rewarded  with  the  emphatic  statomoul  of  the  tcuth,  fiymboilzed  by 
Peter's  own  name,  that  Christ  himself  was  the  eternal  Bock,  ou 
which  He  had  built  His  Church,  and  that  all  the  powers  of  destruc- 
tion should  assail  that  Church  in  vain.'  Peter  himself  expoimds 
this  truth  (already  GU^ested  prophetically  by  David,'  and  dwelt  on 
also  by  Paul')  in  the  beautiful  figure  of  the  Church  as  the  iipiritual 
house,  built  up  of  believers  as  living  stones,  on  Christ  the  living 
foundation-stone,  chosen  of  God  and  precioue,  but  rejected  by  the 
disobedient  builders,  who  stumble  at  the  truth,  like  those  who 
pretend  from  this  very  text  to  found  their  own  false  church  on 
Peter  himself  And  In  that  house  he  declares  that,  not  a  con- 
secrated order,  but  all  bclievt-rs  are  the  living  priesthood  who 
oCTer  up  only  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ.' 

§  10.  This  lesson  woa  designed  to  prepare  the  disciples  for  what 
they  might  have  deemed  the  end  of  Christ's  kingdom,  with  His  life, 
when  the  Jews  consummated  their  rejection  of  that  true  foundation 
of  the  church  and  kingdom  they  had  ho]>ed  for.  But  first,  our 
Lord  Msumed  Hla  dignity  as  head  of  the  Jewish  Church  by  Uia 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  In  Hia  dlacourses  and  parables 
during  that  final  week,  He  fully  exposed  their  fatal  error  concern- 
ing His  kingdom,'  and  taught  more  plainly  than  ever  the  true 
character  of  His  church,  as  based  on  repentance  and  faith,  not  on 
the  piviiegea  of  the  chosen  people,  nor  on  a  self-righteons  claini  to 
goodness.  Throughout  His  course  He  liad  offended  the  Pharisees 
by  receiving  publicans  and  sinners,  and  He  had  plainly  told  them, 
"  The  publicans  and  harlots  po  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before 
you."  And  novv  the  parables  of  the  Two  Sunt  and  the  Vine- 
yard, of  the  Wicked  liusbandTnen,  and  of  the  Wedding  Garment 
illustrated  the  same  truth;  and  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  (aa  snch) 
from  the  Church  was  pronounced  by  the  sentence,  "The  Kingdom 
of  Ood  shall  be  taken  from  yon,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing 
forth  the  fruits  thereof."  On  leaving  Jerusalem,  He  brought  Hia 
teaching  to  a  climax  in  the  great  prophecy  of  His  coming  to  put  aa 


'  Matt.  xvi.  18.     For» 

L  critica!  diacnssion  of  tfaia  pasBugB.  and  a  refnla- 

tion  of  the  great  Romial 

tba  Roman  Catbolic  Chn 

Tatament  Hidarii,  ahap. 

i».Si*. 

•  Pain.  ciTiii. 

•  Ephes.  ii.  20                   ■  1  PeUr  ii.  ■!.», 

'  If.  T.  Hislorii,  chap. 
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and  to  the  apostate  Jewish  church,  and  to  establish  His  own 

kingdom.* 

§  11.  The  last  act  of  Christ's  ministry  was  to  keep  with  His 

disciples  the  Passover,  the  rite  by  which  th&  Jewish  church  had 

been  formally  initiated,  and  to  found  upon  it  the  ordinanoe  which 

has  ever  since  been  the  outward  sign  of  fellowship  in  the  Ghmch, 

*'  the  communion  of  the  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."    The  Faachal 

Lamb,  as  a  i)rophetic  type,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the  commeroora- 

tion  of  an  accomplished  act,  alike  teach  the  twofold  truth,  that  all 

true  members  of  the  Church  are  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of  sin, 

and  saved  from  the  doom  of  death,  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christy 

and  that  their  nature  is  united  with  His,  and  their  spiritual  li£9  and 

strength  drawn  from  Him,  as  the  body  is  nourished  by  bread  and 

invigorated  by  wine.     "  This  is  my  body  broken  for  you  " — ^  This 

is  my  blood  of  the  New  Covenant  shed  for  the  many  for  the 

remission" — ^**  Eat  and  drink  ye  all  of  it*' — "Do  this  in  remeni- 

brance  of  me  " — "  Whenever  ye  do  it  ye  show  forth  the  LordVi 

death  till  He  come  " — are  the  sentences  which  ever  keep  before  us 

the  foundation,  the  continuance,  and  the  future  consummation  of 

the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church. 

§  12.  In  the  trial  and  passion  of  our  Lord,  He  was  finally  chal- 
lenged by  the  solemn  adjuration  of  the  High  Priest,  by  the  search- 
ing  inquiries  of  Pilate,  and  by  the  taunts  of  the  Jews,  to  avow  and 
assume  His  kingdom.  Before  the  Sanhedrin  He  claimed  His  uni* 
versal  dominion  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  and  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  the  future  judge  of  all  mankind.  ''  Before  Pontius 
Pilate  He  witnessed  the  good  confession  " — "My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world."  To  the  taunting  challenge  of  the  Jews,  to  show  Hiis 
power  in  the  last  extremity,  by  coming  down  from  His  cross  to 
assume  His  kingdom.  He  replied  only  by  proving  that  cross  to  be 
His  throne  of  mercy,  in  the  forgiveness  of  the  penitent  thief  and 
his  call  to  Paradise  as  the  first  member  of  the  Church  glorified  in 
heaven. 

Pilate  unconsciously  marked  the  relation  of  Christ's  death  to  the 
life  of  His  Church  by  affixing  to  His  very  cross  the  title  "  This  is 
the  Kfng  of  the  Jews."  For  He  is  the  head  as  well  as  Saviour  of 
the  Church  in  His  suffering  humanity.  Its  highest  office  was  per- 
formed by  Him  as  at  once  its  only  tnie  Priest  and  its  only  atoning 
sacrifice,  when,  of  His  own  free  will,  He  offered  Himself  upon  the 
cross.  His  human  nature,  "made  perfect  through  suffering," 
joined  Him  in  full  sympathy  with  the  weak  and  suffering  brethren, 
who  form  the  body  of  which  He  is  the  divine  Head,  but  "  touched 

^  For  an  exposition  of  this  prophecy,  viewed  as  the  first  stage  in  the 
establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  its  higher  meaning,  see 
the  Student's  New  Testament  History ^  chap.  xiz.  §  20. 
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with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.'"  His  dying  cry,  "It  is 
finished,"  marked  ihe  end  of  the  old  diapenBation,  as  well  as  the 
futhlment  of  the  sacrifice  which  redeemed  Hia  Church,  and  the 

nding  of  the  Teropio  veil  was  n  sign  that  the  Church,  hotb  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  was  open  for  all  to  entor  by  "the  new 
and  living  way  which  He  hath  consecrated  for  ub  through  the 

iil,  that  is  to  say,  hia  fieah,"  if  only  we  "  draw  near  with  a  true 
heart,  ia  full  assurance  of  faith,  haring  om  hearts  sprinkled  from 
"  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water "  (Heb. 
s.  19-22). 

Three  incidents  of  the  Saviour's  passion,  which  have  o.  close 
connection  with  His  Church,  are  the  treachery  of  Judaa,  the  fall 
of  Peter,  and  the  faithfulness  of  John.  The  three  Apostles  are 
types  of  the  selSsh  hypocrite,  the  unstable  but  pcuitcnt  disciple, 
and  the  follower  stedfast  throogh  love ;  all  within  the  circle  of  the 
visible  Church.  To  John's  courageous  attendance  on  his  Lord  to 
the  judgment  hall,  to  the  cross,  and  to  the  sepulchre,  the  Church 
owes  the  historical  basis  of  her  faith :  "  He  that  saw  it  bare  record, 
and  his  record  is  true."  '  The  flight  of  the  rest  of  the  disciples 
seemed  for  the  moment  like  the  dispersion  of  the  Church  which 
Christ  had  gathered;  and  its  last  visible  representatives  were  the 
devoted  women '  who  were 

"  Lost  nt  the  cross  and  enrliest  at  the  tomb," 

and  the  secret  disciple,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  furnishes  another 
type  of  its  true  tbongh  unknown  members, 

§  13.  The  tidings  of  the  Lord's  resurrsclion  rallied  the  scattered 
disciples;  and  their  meetings  during  the  ensuing  forty  days  are  of 
great  importance  in  the  History  of  the  Church.  First,  however, 
stondB  the  vast  significance  of  the  event  itself.  As  the  death  of 
Christ  made  atonement  for  sin  and  symboUzed  the  death  of  Hia 
Church  to  tho  world,  so  did  His  resurrection  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  spiritual  life,  or,  in  the  words  of  Paul,  "  a  new  creation  in 
Christ  Jesus."  This  new  creation  was  the  higher  renewal  of  that 
first  one  which  sin  bad  marred  ;  and  therefore  wo  find  the  disciples, 
from  that  very  day,  celebratiug  the  first  day  i^  the  week  aS  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  the  Lord's  Day,  on  which  they  met  for  worship 

'  Hebrews  iv-  15,  where  the  whole  ci 
Christ's  human  nature  to  His  Chnrch  as 

•  John  lii.  35,  «i.  34 ;  1  John  i.  ,  ,  ,  . 

»  The  promiQODt  part  borne  by  women  io  the  ministry  of  Jems  and  m 
the  early  Church  is  an  emphatic  testimony  of  thur  fall  share  in  ohurch- 
morobership,  in  contradiction  of  that  Oriental  idea  of  their  natural  in- 
ferioHty,  which  was  expressed  by  tha  diKiples  when  "they  marvelled 
that"  their  Master  "JaHerfiDil*  a  (not  (A*)  leoman."  (John  iv,  27.). 
3* 
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and  fellowship.^  These  assemblies  began  on  that  very  evening, 
when  the  risen  Lord  entered  the  chamber  where  the  eleven  Apostles  ' 
had  met  with  doors  shut  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  saluted  them  with 
the  blessing  of  *'  Peace/'  showed  them  His  wounded  body,  and  ate 
bread  with  them ;  and  then  breathing  Uis  Spirit  upon  them,  He 
repeated  their  commission,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature, 
and  to  baptize  all  believers,  conferred  on  them  the  power  to  work 
miracles,  and  gave  them  the  authority  of  remitting  and  retaining 
sins.  Such  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  apostolic  church  on  the  first 
Lord's  day.  '*  And  c^ter  eight  days  again  his  discipLes  were 
within/*  the  doors  being  shut  as  before,  when  Jesus  stood  again  in 
their  midst,  with  the  salutation  of  **  Peace,"  and  satisfied  the  doubts 
of  Thomas  with  the  tangible  proof  of  His  resurrection.  His  third 
appearance  to  His  Apostles  (but  to  only  seven  of  them  this  time), 
beside  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  was  marked  by  the  second  miracle  of  the 
great  draught  of  fishes,  which  He  had  himself  explained  as  a  sign  of 
the  gathering  of  believers  into  His  Church  by  His  ministers,  once 
fishermen,  but  now  called  to  be  "  fishers  of  men."  The  emphatic 
record  that  "the  net  did  not  break,"  as  when  He  had  taught  them 
the  lesson  before,  signified  that  the  time  had  come  for  their  entrance 
on  the  evangelic  work  with  the  assurance  of  success.'  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  he  marked  out  John  as  the  disciple  who  should 
live  to  see  His  coming  in  the  full  establishment  of  His  Church. 

§  14.  That  this  church  was  not  restricted  to  the  Apostles,^  was 
signified  by  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  the  great  body  of  His  disci- 
ples, "  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,"  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee.* 

^  The  meetings  of  the  disciples  on  each  eighth  day  have  the  more  force 
as  an  argument  from  the  very  fkct  of  their  being  only  incidentally  recorded. 
The  correspondence  of  the  interval  with  the  week,  and  the  distinction  of  the 
day  from  the  old  Sabbath,  are  facts  which  admit  of  no  other  explanation ; 
and  all  doubt  is  removed  by  Paul's  allusions  to  the  meetings  of  the  dis* 
ciples  on  the  fii*st  day  of  the  week,  and  by  the  testimony  of  heathen  as 
well  as  Christian  writers  to  the  practice  from  the  earliest  age  of  the 
Church.  John,  in  mentioning  the  day  as  a  season  of  spiritual  ecstasy, 
in  which '  Christ  appeared  to  him  and  showed  him  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  temple,  expressly  calls  it  by  the  name  which  it  has  always  borne 
in  the  Church,  "  the  Lord's  Day  "  (ji  kvouuc^  rifi4pa :  Dies  Dominica :  Rev. 
i.  10). 

«  Mark  xvi.  14-18;  Luke  xxiv.  36-49;  John  xx.  19-23;  1  Cor.  xv.  5; 
where  '^  the  twelve  "  is  used  as  the  usual  name  of  the  Apostles,  though 
Mark  says,  more  exactly,  '*  the  eleven." 

■  John  xxi.  1-1 4r;  comp.  Luke  i.  6. 

*  It  appears  also  that  on  the  first,  at  least,  of  the  appearances  specified 
as  made  to  the  Apostles,  others  of  the  disciples  were  present  with  them  (see 
Luke  xxiv.  35,  36). 

^  1  Cor.  XV.  16 ;  comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  16,  17.  On  the  harmony  of  these 
two  testimonies,  see  the  Students  New  Testament  History^  chap.  xii. 
§13. 
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In  this  we  recognize  the  great  iutetview  of  Jeaua  with  His  disciples, 
of  which  He  had  spoken  before  Hie  death,  and  to  which  Ihey  were 
aummoned  with  the  nnnouiicf^meiit  of  His  resurrection.'  Its  Ecene 
was  Galilee,  where  Jesua  had  begun  His  public  leaching,  and  where 
His  life  had  been  chiefly  S|ient.  As  He  had  opened  His  ministry 
on  a  mountain,  by  the  discourse  which  set  forth  the  coDdilions  of 
disciplesbip,  so  He  closed  it  on  a  mountain,  by  the  commission  and 
the  promise,  which  He  based  on  His  own  uubouuded  authority  as 
Head  over  all  things  to  Hia  Church : — "  All  power  is  given  unto 
mo  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  makt  ditfij'let  tf 
tdl  nations,  hapUzing  them  in  the  name  of  tbe  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things, 
■whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always 
unto  tJie  end  of  the  world."  Thus  the  commission,  given  before  to 
the  Apostlei,  was  now  repeated  to  the  dtadples  in  general,  that  is, 
to  the  uhurch,  and  not  only  to  its  ministers.  Thai  ibis  is  true  also 
of  the  promise  of  miraculous  powers,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
appears  from  the  record  of  Mark  and  John.  One  special  appearance 
of  our  Lord,  to  James  (the  Less),'  is  important  from  the  mention  of 
that  Apostle  as  liotDg,  like  Peter  and  John,  one  of  the  "pillars 
of  the  church," '  and  from  that  Apostle's  close  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  he  is  commonly  reputed  the  first 
bishop. 

S  IS.  The  whole  interval  of  forty  days  between  our  Lord's  re- 
surrection and  ascension  is  markeil  as  a  time  of  special  preparation 
of  His  disciples,  and  especially  the  Apostles,  for  their  part  in  His 
Church.  While  He  prepared  them  to  lay  its  foundation  of  truth  iu 
the  great  fact  of  His  resurrection,  "  presenting  himself  to  them  alive 
after  hia  passion  by  many  proofs,"  He  spent  the  time  with  them  in 
"speakiogof  the  things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,'" 

The  quadrageiimal  period  itself  had  a  mystic  meaning.  As  the 
founder  of  God's  Kingdom  on  earth  had  his  own  faith  and  patience 
tried  during  a  solitude  of  forty  days  between  His  baplisni  and  Hia 
showing  lo  Israel  (like  Moses,  the  founder,  and  Elijah,  the  refonnor, 
of  the  Jewish  church),  so,  as  the  risen  Head  of  the  Church,  he  spent 
his  lost  forty  days  on  earth  iu  confirming  the  faith  of  Hia  disciples, 
and  working  in  them  a  conviction  of  the  tmth  of  His  resurrection 
Mtd  the  spiritual  nature  of  His  Kingdom.' 

'  Mstt.  nvL  33,  Mviii,  7.  '  1  Cor.  iv.  7.  '  Gnlnt.  ii.  9. 

*  Acts  i.  3 :  oil  «i  iiapiimtiTtr  imrwbr  fiSi-TB  /wri  ri  TaBtTii  q^inbr  iw 
wttAali  TiKiaiptms,  It'  hl^ipAf  rurvapiKOfTa  irriu'itfifVDi  auroTi,  Kal 
lityitFTk  wtpl  Tni0i><ri%«fac  rov  BtoH. 

*  Hence  the  Church  celebrates  the  QaadrageBimnl  Knst  of  the  Spring- 
tida  (Lent,  A.  S.,  lenrtea,  from  the  lengthening  days),  uid  the  period  «f 
brty  dkja  tnm  Eaater  lo  AscesiioB  Day. 
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On  the  fortieth  day  He  met  the  disciples,  assembled,  as  it  seemSy  hy 
His  express  appointment  at  Jerusalem,  when  they  ate  their  simple 
meal  together ;  ^  and  He  told  them  to  wait  at  Jerusalem  till  they  should 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Paraclete,  whom  He  had  promised  that  the 
Father  would  send  forth  to  replace  His  presence  with  them,  to  tes- 
tify of  Him  in  their  hearts,  and  to  bring  all  his  teaching  to  their 
remembrance.'  On  the  night  of  His  passion,  while  preparing  them 
for  His  departure,  and  warning  them  that  they,  like  their  Master, 
would  be  cast  out  of  the  Jewish  church  and  be  persecuted  to  death,' 
He  had  .told  them  the  strange  truth,  '*  It  is  for  your  advantage  that 
I  go  away  :  for,  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Paraclete  will  not  come  unto 
you ;  but  if  I  depart  I  will  send  him  unto  you ;  and  when  he  is 
come,  he  will  convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and 
of  judgment."  This  was  the  power  with  which  the  Church  was  to 
be  endowed  for  its  work  in  the  world.  And,  now,  on  the  day  of 
His  departure  from  the  earth.  He  told  them  that  the  time  was  come 
to  fulfil  the  promise,  which  had  been  made  even  from  the  appear- 
ance of  His  forerunner,  "  For  John  truly  baptized  with  water ;  but 
ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence."  ^ 

How  much  they  still  needed  the  new  flood  of  light  and  life  which 
was  then  to  come  upon  them,  was  proved  by  their  last  persistent 
enquiry,  whether  He  spoke  of  the  time,  as  now  come,  to  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel.  The  answer,  in  the  last  words  that  Christ 
spoke  on  earth,  disclosed  the  true  sense  in  which  that  time  had 
really  come :  the  spiritual  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  the  true  Israel 
was  now,  indeed,  to  be  established  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
given  to  His  Church  for  the  restoration  of  the  world — the  Jew,  the 
heretic,  and  the  heathen  alike — to  faith: — ^^'But  ye  shaU  receive 
potuer,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
witnesses  unto  m^t  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in 
Samaria,  and  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  * 

Either  before  or  during  this  conversation.  He  had  led  them  out 
as  far  as  Bethany,*  so  that  the  Mount  of  Olives  hid  His  asoension 
from  the  sight  of  the  city ;  and,  even  as  He  uttered  the  last  words, 
He  rose  up  above  the  earth,  and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of  the 
sight  of  His  disciples.    As  they  gazed  upward,  watching  the  course 

'  '  Acts  i.  4:  avvaKi(6fuvos  ahrois;   comp.  ver.  6.  ol  fi^v  oZv   trw^K^ 

'  Luke  xxiv.  49 ;  Acts  i.  4 ;  comp.,  for  the  promise  itself,  John  xiv.  16,  26, 
XV.  26.  The  word  Paraclete  is  purposely  kept  untranslated.  The  "Com- 
forter "  of  our  Version  is  quite  inadequate,  if  not  wrong.  "  Advocate,"  or 
''  Exhorter,"  gives  a  much  nearer  approach  to  the  meaning.  On  the  whole 
subject,  including  the  office  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  Church,  see  Arch- 
deacon Hare's  Mission  of  the  Comforter, 
'  »  John  xvi.  2.  *  Acte  i.  5. 

*  Acts  i.  8.  .       •  Luke  xxiv.  50. 
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I  at  His  chariot  of  cionds,  two  angeU  came  to  assure  theoi  that  Jeeus 
■would  corns  agnin  in  like  manner,  as  He  Himself  had  told  theto,  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  to  assume  His  flual  kingdom;'  ami  they 
Tetumud  to  Jerusalem,  lo  await  the  promise  which  was  lo  make 
them  the  instruments  of  preparing  that  coming  throuRh  llio  gather- 
ing of  all  the  nations  into  His  Church. 

30,  and  miiay  other  jioaaagea  of  the 
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Ckap.  I. 


print,  preiientfl,  cnpedally  to  the  nolitary 
scribe,  to  add  his  own  thoughts  and  com- 
ments as  he  goes  on  pen  in  liand. 

The  arguments  on  both  sides  are 
summed  up  by  Gieseler  (i.  p.  64,  note), 
who  cites  the  passage,  distinguishing  by 
brackets  what  he  regards  as  the  interpo- 
lations. YivMTox  6i  jcard  rovroi'  rbv  xpovov 
'Ii)(rovf,  awftoi  avvipt  [ci7«  avtpa  ainhv 
Xiyeiv  XP^*  ^i'  f^l  wapai^utv  iftynv 
notrfrrji,  [SiidtrKoKoi  av$pt»in»v  rStv  avv 
y^v^  Toktiftfi  JcxofMMii'],  Kol  iroAAo^  itiv 
•n»v  'lou&i^av,  voAAovf  Jc  koX  avo  rov  'EAAif- 
vixov  imfyaytro.  fO  Xfuorrbf  o^rof  ^v."} 
K(u  avrhv  ivSti^ti  ritv  wptunav  avtpSiv 
nap'  iiiiiv  trravp^  cirircTquii)KOTiK  IIiAaTOv, 
ovK  i^tnavaayro  oc  rb  wpSnov  avrbi'  aya- 
nri<ravnt.  ["E^dnf  yap  ovrois  rpiniv 
ixi>*v  iiiUpay  iraXiv  ^v,  riv  9tiuv  npo^ni- 
Ttiv  ravra  t*  koX  aX\a  iivpia  ircpl  avrov 
Baoffiavia  cipijicoTuv.]  EitreTi  rt  vvv  rStv 
l^iOTiavwv  anb  tov6c  Mi«Ofiaofi^vwv  ovn 
circXiirc  to  ^vkov. 

A  translation  of  the  passage,  as  thus 
restored,  will  make  the  whole  case  clearer : 
— "  About  this  time  there  arose  one  Jhsus, 
a  clever  (or  wise)  man,  a  doer  of  wonderful 
deeds  (literally,  contrary  to  expectation), 
and  he  led  after  him  many  of  the  Jews 
[and  many  also  of  the  Gentile  world].* 
And  when  I'ilate,  on  the  information  of 
the  chief  men  among  us,  had  punished 
Ilim  with  crucifixion,  his  adherents  did  not 
cease  (fhrni  their  faith  in  Jesus).  And 
still  to  the  present  time  there  is  not  lack- 
ing a  multitude  of  those  who  f^om  this 
man  are  named  Christiaru."  These 
words,  as  they  stand,  are  Just  such  an 
account  of  Jesus  as  Josephus  might  have 
been  expected  to  give.. 

2.  The  testimony  of  Tacitus  (i4nn.xv.  44), 
though  written  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  refers  to  the  events  of  Nero's 
reign,  and  glances  back  to  that  of  Tiberius, 
being  doubtless  based  on  contemporary 
authorities.  In  his  account  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Christians  under  Nero,  he 
Bays :— •*  Auctor  nominis  qjus  Chbistus, 
Tiberio  imperitante,  per  procuratorem 
Pentium  IMlatum  supplicio  affectus  est; 
rcpressaque  in  pnesens  exitiabilis  super- 
stitio  rursus  erumpebat,  non  modo  per 
Judaeam,  originem  ejus  mali,  sed  per 
urbem  etiam,  quo  cuncta  nndiqnc  atrocia 
ant  pudenda  confluunt  celebranturqne." 
The  spirit  of  the  passage  forbids  all  sus- 
picion of  Christian  interpolation,  which  is 
also  out  of  the  question  on  critical  grounds. 

*  Fwiuqii  on  interpolatioii. 


II.  None  of  the  eztim-tcriptiml  neorda, 
which  are  alleged  to  be  eotUemptnrjf  with 
Christ  hxm$e^,  will  stand  the  test  of  criti- 
cism, and  we  have  not  space  for  their  flUl 
discussion. 

1.  The  Apocryphal  GotpeU,  which  pro- 
fess to  relate  the  Life  of  Jesos,  espedaUj 
bis  birth,  youth,  and  last  days,  more  ftillj 
than  they  are  found  in  the  Ibar  Evan- 
gelists, are  embellished  with  marvelB 
conceived  in  quite  a  different  iplrit,  and 
often  most  childish.  These  may  be  clMr^ 
traced  to  the  controversies  between  eecta^ 
which  fabricated  sayings  and  deed*  of 
Christ  in  support  of  thehr  opinions.  They 
originated  with  heretics;  but  the  <Hrthodox 
were  sometimes  tempted  to  connter-ftmiide. 
These  wortcs  ore  of  two  classes:— 

(i.)  Those  of  a  comparatively  early  date, 
which  related  to  the  same  qrde  of  eTenta 
as  the  canonical  Gospels ;  ftnr  eaumple^  the 
'Gospel  of  the  Hebrews'  the  'Gospel  of 
the  Egyptians,'  and  others.  They  era 
chiefly  marked  by  a  local  odiouzing;  re- 
flecting the  national  and  party  Tlewa  of 
sections  of  the  converts  to  (3iristfauiity. 

(ii.)  Those  of  a  later  date  give  addltlooal 
and  generally  marvellous  acooanta  of  the 
parents  of  Jesus,  his  boyhood  and  yonthftd 
life,  and  the  closing  scenes  of  his  course. 

The  best  English  woric  on  the  Apo- 
cryphal Gospels  is  that  of  Jones,  *On 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testamentk'  whkti 
contains  the  text  of  the  most  tanportant. 
They  are  also  edited  by  Tbllo^  'Oodez* 
Apocryphus  N.  T.,'  vol.  I.,  Lips.  1839, 
and  in  a  German  translation,  with  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  Dr.  K.  F.  Bor- 
berg, '  Die  apokryph.  Evangelien  v.  Apo^ 
telgeschichten,'  Stuttgart,  1841. 

2.  The  lAtUra  of  ChriU  and  Xing  Ab- 
gams.— The  first  great  churdi  M«*^rifln, 
EusKBius,  the  friend  of  Constantlne  the 
Great,  cites  a  correspondence  held  with 
Christ  by  Abgarus  or  Agbams  Ucbomo, 
the  native  king  (toparch)  of  the  Sjiifn 
principality  of  Edessa,  which  he  proftsMS 
to  have  found  in  the  ardilves  of  the  d^  of 
Edessa.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  13.  The  Arme- 
nian historian,  Moses  of  Chorene,  ahooi 
A.D.  440,  likewise  gives  the  document  In 
Greek  with  an  Armenian  translation.) 
Abgarus  writes  to  Christ,  praying  for  the 
cure  of  a  grievous  disorder,  but  In  lan- 
guage quite  unlike  that  of  an  oriental 
prince ;  and  Christ  replies  In  a  style  whidi 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Gospels 
but  dif^Jointed  quotati<Mis  fh>m  them.  If 
such  a  correspondence  had  really  taken 
place.  It  would  not  have  remained  qqp 
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known  (or  lliree  wnlnriw.  Nor  hwe  we 
tmy  IndeptindeDb  pnrof  that  Chrlstluilljr 
rcjkdud  Abgorus  and  Ms  people  En  the  age 
of  Christ  and  hlB  ApoBtles;  fnr  the  tra- 
diUon,  that  be  wu  cunveiUd  bjr  nuddeiu, 
one  of  the  70  disclptes,  I9  oT  no  sqChoritr. 
The  Drit  poeltlTe  indlcatiooe  at  Chriett- 
ULitf  iq  Edcw  belong  to  tbe  rel^  of 
Abgar  Bar  Sfaim,  between  the  jean  ICO 
iDd  ITO;  and  Id  3N  tbo  ChcMtane  Ibere' 


.    (AogustioiltlWnitelF.i'i 


bricated  (lu  order  lo  fHve  coiuequeuce  1 
the  ChristUn  pdnccB  of  Ibfl  coDntirJ  mo 
like[]'  ia  the  third  ceolurj'. 

3,  On  Ibe  pretended  ^iCk  qf  P.  I.m 
tulvi  Ea  Me  lUman  SCnoif,  !n  vblcb 
Kaima  cfDoer  Id  Jodea  1a  nuhfe  to  d 
Krlbe  the  person  of  Christ,  aee  J.  1 
Cuptov.  Oc  Qrii  tt  cerporit  Jan  Chrii 
forma  Pieudolaitiili,  itc,,  UelDulad.  Itt' 
J.  Fh.  Oabler.  fn  uufcrnu  Spillola':  J 
IttUali  nd  Sen.  Arw.  ie  Jaa  Ov.  terifb 
Jbhh,  1818  (cited  br  Oleaelcr,  !.  p.  BI„ 
and  ■Ameiicaa  Biblical  Bepo^tory'  t^    i 

4.  Pntmdtd  LOieneua  ef  Chriit.— 
The  abhmreDiie  of  even  tbe  emaUest 
begbininga  of  lmigi>-WDr>lilp  preTitled.  In 


UIulnitloDii,  "  A  UkeneHurdlelBBOTiKln, 

Abginu,  with  the  answer  lo  hie  letter, 
concemiiie  imaga.      Tbe    planre   i 


from  bis  face  upon  the  c 


carved  b;  Hla  dladplea. 
rlrail  Ay  £1.  Lukt,  irhom  trtdl- 
a  painter  aa  well  u  a  plifsldun, 
entloned  In  the  «h  centurj/; 
Ire  oTChrln,  (B  a  bar  of  thirteen 

bj  St,  Lnke,  la  «hown  '     " 


t.  John  Laleran 


I,  In  which  Alex-    < 
.D.  321-336)  began    1 
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THE  APOSTOLIC  CHUBOH. 


ntOH   TRR  JISCEN8I0K  OF  CHSIST    1 


OF  JEBUUIXV 


THE  DEATU  OF   DOVITUlt. 

4.D.  30-96. 

§  1.  The  great  Jewish  Feaata,  tfpea  of  apochs  in  the  history  of  tlie 
ChTbtinn  Chnrch— The  Acta  of  the  Apostles.  §  2.  State  and  nnmben  of 
the  primitiTe  Church.  g  3.  The  Da^  of  PeDtecost,  the  Gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghoat  and  of  TooEueB,  and  galhering  of  Jewish  conTerta  — 
Preach iog,  Worship,  and  Fellowship  of  the  Church  —  Appointmmt  of 
Deacons  —  Casee  of  false  profession  ^  Miracles  of  tho  Apostles  —  Fint 
Jenisb  persecution.  §  4.  The  Church  scattered  from  Jernsalem — Cob- 
version  of  the  Ssmaritann-' Simon  Hi^tos  —  ConTersion  of  Proielftei  — 
the  Ethiopian  Eunuch.  §5.  Comersion  of  Saul  —  Rest  of  the  Jewlih 
Churches  in  the  time  of  Caligula.  §  6.  Conversion  of  Comslios  and  tlw 
Gentile  proselytes,  g  7.  Beginning  of  the  Gentile  Church  at  Antiocb— 
The  name  of  Curibti<U(b  — Christian  use  of  the  name  of  Jana — Tfaair 
own  names  for  themselrea  —  Relations  between  the  churches  of  Antloch 
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and  Jerosalcin.  g  8.  Acceaaioa  of  Ct.AUDiua  and  of  Uebod  AaBiPP*  1. 
—  First  tajul  persecutioD,  bdiJ  death  of  James,  tbe  bod  ot'  Zeb«dee  — 
Escape  of  Feter  — Jamei  the  Leas,  "  Bishop  of  Jernsalem."  §  9.  Com- 
'  '}u  of  Barnabas  and  Saul^Their  Apostleahip  aud  Ordioation  — 
First  Missionary  Jonrney  — Turning  from  the  Jqwb  to  the  Gen- 
—  Tha  First  Gentile  Chnrohes.  §  10.  The  Jadaizers  at  Antiorh  — 
Feculiu'  posiCiou  of  I'aul  —  Dsdsioa  of  the  Apostles  aod  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  eommonly  called  the  "  First  Council  "  —  The."  Apostolic  Pre- 
cepts"—ConUst  of  Peter  and  Paul,  g  11.  Paul's  Se'cond  MiBsionary 
Journey  —  Chriatlauitf  in  Europe  —  Churches  in  Macedonia  and  Greece 
—Tha  Church  at  Rome;  not  founded  by  Peter.  §12.  Paul's  Third 
lionary  Journey — Distress  of  Iha  Jews,  and  liberality  of  the  Gentiles 
;ise  of  Heresies  and  Schisms  — Contest  with  Judaiwrs— The  Church 
of  Ephesua— Paul's  Work  in  Asia  — His  Epistles.  §13.  Pan I'l  First 
Imprisonment  and  Work  at  Borne  —  Tradition  of  his  preachini;  in  the 
West  — Persecation  in  Judea,  and  martyrdom  of  James  the  Jost.  §14. 
The  Pastoral  Epistles  of  Paul  —  Commission  of  Timothy  and  Titus  — 
Things  left  to  be  set  in  order  in  the  Apostolic  Churches  —  Constitntion 
'  of  these  Churohes.  §  15,  Internal  stale  of  the  Churches— Corruptions 
and  Herenes  —  Judaism  and  Philosophy  — Elements  of  Gnostiaitm  — 
Moral  License.  §18.  Specific  here^ea  —  Hymenieus,  Aleiander,  and 
Philetus- The  Resitrreetiun  — Germs  of  all  future  heresies  — The 
Antichrists  and  spirit  of  Antichrist.  §  17.  Use  of  the  word  Bereay,  and 
dealing  with  it  by  the  Apostles  —  Heresies  about  Christ  —  Heresies  of 
open  immorality  — Heresies  to  Ust  to  tha  end.  §18,  Persecutions  ot 
Christianity  by  the  Roman  Government  —  Their  causes  —  Heathen  view 
of  Christianity  —  The  Firit  Ommi/  Prrseeution  by  Nero  —  Account 
of  Tncitus- Martyrdom  of  Paul  and  Peter.  §  19.  The  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem  —  Its  significance  as  an  Epoch  for  the  Christian  Chnroh  — 
Withdrawal  of  the  Christians  to  Pelln.  §  30.  JoiiN  continues  the 
Apostolic  Age  to  the  end  of  the  First  Century  ^ — His  Apocalypse  a 
prophetiu  vision  of  tha  Chncch's  History- His  banishment  to  Pat- 
moa  —  Tha  &comI  Gmrai  J'erKcatioa  by  DoMiTlAN  —  Toleration  re- 
Jtored  byNerva  — St.  John  at  Ephesos  — His  Epistles  — Hia  title  uC 
THEOIflang  —  His  Gospel,  the  crowning  contemporary  wilnsss  to  Chria- 

f  1.  In  the  sacred  year  of  the  Jews,  the  three  gretit  feasts  were 

hased  on  the  three  groat  opoclis  of  the  year  which  were  moat  io- 

torestiiig  to  nn  agricultural  people.     In  this  respect,  as  well  as  iu 

the  eveatii  which  they  conuncmorated  ia  the  beginning  of  Israel's 

history,  they  had  their  antitypes  in  the  history  of  the  earliest 

Christian,  church.     At  the  Pauaeer,  whieh  celebrated  the  deliver- 

of  Israel,  both  from  the  destroying  angel  and  from  their  bond- 

a  the  Egyptians,  and  the  beginning  of  harvest  in  their  new, 

Christ  was  offered  up  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  spiritual  harvest 

[Of  the  world,  and  His  people,  redeemed  both  from  the  c 
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slavery  of  sin,  were  called  to  follow  their  risen  Lord  out  of  the 
world  into  the  new  social  life  of  the  Christian  church. 

ITie  Feast  of  Weeks  or  Pentecost^  when  God  came  down  in  fire  upon- 
Sinai  to  give  a  law  to  the  redeemed  people,  and  caused  His  glory  to 
shine  in  the  face  of  Moses,  the  expounder  of  that  law,  marked  the 
completion  of  harvest  in  the  Holy  Land.  And  this  was  the  season 
when  Christ's  promise  to  His  disciples  was  fulfilled  in  the  descent 
of  the  cloven  tongues  of  fire,  the  emblem  of  power  poured  out  upon 
them  to  enable  them  to  teach  to  all  tongues  and  nations  the  new 
law  of  Christ;  while  the  first  act  of  the  spiritual  harvest  was 
completed  by  the  conversion  of  thousands  of  the  Jews. 

The  Feast  qf  Tabernacles^  in  the  first  month  of  the  civil  year, 
commemorating  their  sojourn  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  the 
"Wilderness,  and  the  gathering  in  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  year,  is 
the  fit  emblem  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  cycle  of  God's  work,  and  His 
people's  labours,  by  the  conversion  of  all  nations.* 

The  little  Church  left  on  the  earth  by  Christ  had  seen  the  work 
done  in  the  first  of  these  great  seasons,  and  was  now  awaiting  the 
second,  the  history  of  which,  and  of  the  first  stages  in  the  third,  is 
recorded  in  Luke's  "Second  Discourse"  to  Theophilus,  which  is 
imperfectly  described  by  its  common  title  of  the  "Acts  of  the 
Apostles."  The  true  subject  of  the  book  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  of  the  Father  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
results  of  that  outpouring  in  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  among  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  It  deals  only  with  the  beginning  of  this  great  theme ; 
and,  having  shown  us  the  full  establishment  of  Christ's  Church,  first 
in  the  Holy  Land,  then  in  those  Eastern  and  Grecian  provinces 
of  the  I^oman  Empire  which  the  Jews  regarded  as  representing 
the  whole  heathen  world,  and  finally  at  Home,  the  sacred  narrative 
breaks  off  with  an  apparent  suddenness,  leaving  all  the  future 
progress  of  the  gospel  to  be  recorded  by  the  Church  itself.*  And 
this  point  is  further  marked  by  a  striking  change  in  the  character 
of  the  records.  There  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  end  of  the  Sacred 
History  and  the  first  authentic  chapters  of  uninspired  Ecclesiastical 
History. 

§  2.  The  waiting  Church,  small  as  it  was,  already  exhibited  a  local 

'  There  are  many  passages  in  which  this  last  stage  is  symbolized  by  the 
vmtagej  the  last  and  richest  of  the  natural  harvests.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  took  place  at  the 
season  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  It  was  also  probably  the  time  of 
Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion,  as  it  certainly  was  of 
his  return  thither  with  the  report  of  his  second  and  great  missionary 
journey. 

'  For  the  details,  which  are  here  condensed,  on  the  principle  stated  ia. 
p.  14,  the  reader  is  referred  throughout  to  the  Studenfs  N,  T,  History, 
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eeparatioQ  of  the  parCs  trhich  formed  itx  one  body.     The  eleven 
Apostles,  with  the  mother  and  the  now  believing  brethren  of  JesnB, 
ftnd  the  devoted  women  who  had  followed  Him  to  the  liist,  kept 
together  in  an  opper  room,  waiting  in  united  prayer  for  the  pro- 
mised gift.     From  this  place  of  meeting  they  went  forth  to  spend 
their  days  in  the  Temple,  where  the  people  might  see  them  "  con- 
tinually praising   and   blessing  God,"  doubtless   for  their  Lord's 
resurrection  and  ascension.'     The  disciples  who  resided  at  Jeru- 
salem, or  whose  occupations  permitted  their  staying  in  the  city, 
doubtless  met  the   Apostles  at  the  stated  times  of  worship  and 
k   breaking  bread,  aud  they  were  called  together  to  join  in  the  first 
W  «tep  needed  ibr  the  administration  of  the  Church,  the  choice  of  an 
■•  ^wstle  to  succeed  the  apostate  Jndos, 

f  The  number  of  those  thus  assembled  was  about  120,^  just  ten 
times  the  number  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  lirst-fruitB  of  the  multi- 
tude symbolized  in  Apocalyptic  vision  by  the  12,000  sealed  of  each 
tiibe  of  the  s^uritual  Israel.  That  these  did  not  include  the  dis- 
eiples  scattered  through  Samaria  and  Galilee,  Per:ra,  and  the 
outlying  regions,  is  plain  from  that  other  account,  which  shows  us 
"500  brethren  at  once"  meeting  their  risen  Saviour  in  Galilee.' 
Bnt  their  Lord's  command  was  added  to  the  attraction  of  the  Feast 
Vt  which  the  hiw  called  them  together  to  Jerusalem ;  nud  so,  ten 
days  after  the  Lord's  ascension,  "  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was 
JtiUy  come,'  tliej/  were  all  taitk  one  accord  in  one  ptaee." 

§  3.  That  Pentecost  has  been  called  "  the  birthday  of  the  Chiis 
ui  Church ; "  but  it  was  rather  the  first  public  manifestation  of 
that  Church  in  the  power  given  to  it  by  its  living  Head.  While 
tiie  Apostles  were  still  within  the  house  where  thoy  were  wont 
fo  meet,  the  baptism  of  fire  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon 
them  in  the  signs  of  a  nisUing,  mighty  wind,'  and  of  cloven 
tongues,  as  of  flro,  which  sat  upon  each  of  them ;  and  then,  going 
ibrth  to  the  multitude  of  Jews  and  proselytes,  assembled  from  every 
nation  to  keep  the  feast,  they  declared  the  Gospel  to  all  in  their 
own  tongues. 

The  gift  of  tongues,  which  was  now  used  as  a  medium  of  instant 
communication,  was  also  a  sign  and  attestation  of  their  commission 
from  God,  and  as  such  itivas  accepteil  by  those  of  the  people  who 

(believed ; '  and  this  continued  to  be  its  chief  use  in  the  apostolic 
■  Luke  iiiv.  55. 
'  Acts  i.  15.     Wb  should  msrfc  hfve,  at  once,  the  phiMe,  "  the  nnmber 
of   the  names;'  a  term   Bigntficant   hoth  of  the  Chiietlan   profcsainn,  n« 
samiBj  the  name  of  Christ  "  (3  Tim.  ii.  19),  nod  of  their  calling  by  llim 
who  knnwB  Hii  people  by  their  name  (cooip.  Rev.  iil.  4).     ■ 
'  1  Cor.  »T.  a.  *  Gomp.  John  iiL  7, 

'  Aolsii.  7-  " 
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Church.^  Tho  mockery  of  the  unbelievers  called  forth  ihatjini  ad 
of  (christian  preaching^  in  which  Peter,  as  the  Apostle  entrusted 
with  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  showed  forth  the  mission  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  with  such  effect  as  to  win  3000  souls,  the 
Pentecostal  harvest  of  tho  Jews  from  every  province,  who  were 
received  by  Baptism  into  the  Church.  1'heir  simple  bonds  of  fel- 
lowship and  forms  of  worship  are  described  as  the  ApoetM  Doctrine 
and  Fellowship^  Breaking  of  Breads  and  Prayer — the  outward  ele- 
ments of  tho  Church's  life  in  every  age ;  while  frequent  miracles 
attested  the  divine  commission  of  the  Apostles.'  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  fellowship  here  named  is  not  so  much  that  genecal 
sense  of  the  word,  which  is  implied  throughout,  as  that  commimi- 
cation  of  aid  to  the  poor  brethren,  to  which  more  special  reference 
is  made  in  the  statement  that  **  all  that  believed  had  all  things 
common,  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to 
all  men,  a«  every  man  had  need.**  The  last  woids  qualify  the 
conception  of  an  absolute  and  universal  community  of  goods, 
— a  notion  disproved  alike  by  the  stress  laid  on  the  liberality  of 
Ikimabas,  and  by  the  whole  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  who 
falsely  affected  the  honour  of  an  act  which  was  purely  voluntary.* 
The  result  was  to  exclude  want  from  the  Church,  though  it  was 
composed  chiefly  of  tho  poor :  and  special  provision  was  made  for 
widows.^  But  the  faults  of  human  nature,  whether  shown  in  pai> 
tiality  on  the  one  side,  or  querulous  discontent  on  the  other, 
demanded  a  special  provision  for  the  orderly  distribution  of  the 
common  fund.  The  manner  in  which  the  office  of  Deaeona  was 
first  instituted  shows  the  elasticity  with  which  the  administratioiL 
of  the  Church  was  adapted  to  circumstances  as  they  arose,  as  in 
all  bodies  which  have  a  healthy  life.^ 

Nor  is  it  less  instructive  to  mark,  beside  this  case  of  human  infir- 
mity, that  there  were  examples  of  false  profession  in  the  Apoet<dic 
Church,  as  in  that  of  Christ  Himself,  and  that  the  falsehood  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  sprang  from  the  same  root  of  covetonsness  as 
did  the  treason  of  Judas.'  Their  punishment  both  proved  that  the 
miraculous  power  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  which  had 
already  made  the  lame  walk,^  reached,  like  that  of  their  Master,  to 
the  issues  of  life  and  death,  and  deterred  mere  professors  by  a  sfldiH 
tary  fear ;  but  such  a  proof  of  their  divine  power  was  magnified  by  the 
people,  and  multiplied  the  number  of  true  converts.^  The  wonder 
of  the  people,  and  the  faith  of  the  believers,  were  strengthened  by 

"  1  Cor.  xiv.  22  :  « tongues  arc /or  a  sign,**         «  Acts  ii.  43. 

•  Acts  iv.  34-37,  v.  1-1 1 :  see  especially  v.  4. 

*  Acts  vi.  1.  •  Acts  vi. 

«  See  1  Tim.  vi.  10.  '  Acts  iu.  •  Acts  v.  13, 14. 
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the  frequent  miraclea  wrought  upon  the  sick  imd  the  demoniacs, 
who  were  broUi;ht  from,  all  the  towns  and  villages  about  Jeraaalem. 
Twice  did  the  Banhedrin  use  their  authority  in  the  Tsin  effort  of 
persecution  to  atop  the  progress  of  the  Church  ; '  first  hy  strong 
threats,  when  Peter  and  John  had  healed  the  lame  man  at  the  Beau- 
tiful Gate  of  the  Temple  ;  and  afterwards  by  citing  alt  Ihe  Apostles 
before  them,  when  the  prudeat  counsel  of  Gamaliel  caused  their 
dismissal  with  a  scourging  and  fresh  threats.  This  beginning  of 
persecution  was  followed  by  the  sloningof  the  first  Christian  martyr, 
Stephen,  not  by  a  regidar  sentence,  which  the  Sanhedrin  liad  no 
power  (o  pronounce,  but  in  a  fit  of  rage  which  carried  away  his 
very  judges.  His  death  was  the  signal  for  the  great  Jewish  per- 
secution of  the  Chrisliana  in  Jerusalem  and  through  Judea,  ia  which 
Saui  of  Tarsus  bore  tlie  leading  part,  nnd  which  was  the  very  means 
of  frustrating  the  hope  "  that  it  spread  no  further." 

g  i.  The  HCatteiing  from  Jerusalem  of  all  the  Christians,  except 

the  Apostles,  began  the  second  atage  in  the  extonBion  of  the  Church, 

BO  AS  to  include  the  outcast  Samaritans  and  the  foreign  proselytes 

to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  soon  after  the  Gentile  "proselytes  of  the 

gate,"  and  then  the  heathen  Gentiles.    The  first  instrument  in  this 

work  was  the  deacon,  who  is  aiterwards  called  the  evangelist,  Philip, 

whose  preaching  and  miracles  at  Samaria  won  many  converts.     It 

was  here  that  Christianity  first  came  into  collision  with  those  pre- 

I  leniled  spiritual  powers  and  magical  arts,  which  have  always  been 

I  among  itsmost  insidious  foes.    Bui  thepowerof  God  was  toomani- 

L-fest  even  lor  Ihe  sorcerer  SmoM',  who  himself  professed  the  faith 

d  received  baptism.     The  report  of  these  even^  at  Jerusalem  kd 

o  the  first  step  which  the  Apostles  took  in  their  wcjrk  beyond  ihe 

^ty.     The  crowning  and  attesting  of  the  iubours  of  the  evangelist  hy 

tile  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  new  converts  was  a  special  part  of 

r.the  apostolic  office  ;  and  Pelerand  John,  sent  forth  by  the  Church  at 

Lr  Jerusalem,  called  down  the  gift  on  the  Samaritan  believers  Irf  prayer 

and  the  imposition  of  their  hands.    The  attempt  of  the  sorcerer  to 

induce  them  to  grant  him  a  share  of  this  wonderful  power,  and  the 

sentence  of  rejection  passed  on  him  by  Peter,  demand  special  notice 

in  the  history  of  the  Church,  as  some  of  the  heretical  sects  included 

under  the  general  name  of  Gnoetice  are  said  to  have  spnmg  from 

the  teaching  of  Simon  Hagus,"    The  Apostles  returned  to  Jerusalem, 

preaching  in  the  Samaritan  villages;  while  Philip,  divinely  directed 

to  the  desert  on  the  Philistine  border,  near  Gaea,  through  which  was 
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the  great  highway  to  Egypt,  converted  and  baptized  the  Ethkypiaii 
eunuch,  the  first-fruits  of  the  native  African  Church.  FhiLip  preached 
the  gospel  at  Azotus  and  in  tlie  other  cities  of  the  Fhilistiiie  ooast* 
and  then  took  up  his  abode  at  Gaesarea,  probably  as  the  founder 
of  a  church.*    , 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Ethiopian  was  on  hie  retam 
from  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  when  he  was  met  by  Philip  ;  and  the 
probable  date  of  these  events  is  in  a.d.  37,  the  year  in  which  Tiberiiu 
died,  and  in  which  Pilate  was  recalled  from  Judea  and  baniehed^ 
and  Caiaphas  was  deposed  from  the  high-priesthood. 

§  5.  It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that  the  conversion  of  Saul  or 
Tarsus  at  once  prepared  the  great  instrument  for  the  extensioii  of 
the  Church  among  the  Gentiles,  and  put  an  end  to  the  peraecatioii 
that  had  ensued  upon  the  death  of  Stephen.  The  life  and  labonre 
of  Paul  have  been  fully  treated  as  a  part  of  the  New  Testament 
history ;  and  it  is  only  needful  here  to  notice  the  epochs  which  they 
mark  in  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  His  preaching  in  Arabia 
directly  after  his  conversion  sowed  the  seeds  of  Christianity  beyond 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  to  take  counsel  with  Peter,^  when  ho  received,  in  a 
vision  in  the  Temple,  his  plain  commission  to  the  Oentiles,'  coin- 
cided with  the  beginning  of  that  brief  period  of  tranquillity,  daring 
which  *'  the  churches  throughout  all  Judea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria 
had  rest  and  were  edified ;  and,  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and 
in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  multiplied."  *  This  interval 
of  rest  may  be  ascribed,  not  only  to  the  cessation  of  SauPs  persecn- 
tion,  but  to  the  relations  of  Judea  to  the  empire  under  Caligula.* 
The  mad  emperor  aspired  to  be  the  one  god  of  all  his  dominions ; 
and  his  attempt  to  set  up  his  own  statue  in  the  Temple  drove  the 
Jews  to  the  verge  of  a  rebellion,  which  was  only  averted  by 
his  death.  The  agitation  of  the  whole  people  at  this  attack  on 
their  religion  would  naturally  divert  their  attention  from,  the 
Christians. 

§  6.  This  time  of  rest  invited  Peter  to  an  apostolic  visitation  of 
the  churches  already  founded,^  in  which  he  followed  the  step* 
of  Philip  through  the  great  maritime  plain,  doubtless  conferring 
spiritual  gifts,  as  he  had  done  at  Samaria.  While  staying  for  a 
time  at  Joppa,  he  received  that  vision  which,  in  opposition  to 
his  Jewish  prejudices,  prepared  him  to  open — ^if  we  may  so  speak-^ 

*  Acts  viii.      He  is  found  residing  here  afterwards,  Acts  xxi.  8. 

»  A.D.  39,  Gal.  i.  18.  ^  Acts  xxii.  17-21.  -•  Acts  ix.  31. 

*  Cains  Csesar,  nicknamed  Caligula,  reigned  A.i>.  37-41 .  For  his  trans- 
actions with  the  Jews  see  the  N,  T.  Hist.,  chap.  v.  §  6. 

*  Acts  ix.  32,  liitpx6fi€Vov  Hia  irdvrtov  (sc.  4KHf<7i<nur). 
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the  second  g;ate  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  Gentiles  hy  hirth, 
who  were  more  "proaelytea  of  the  gut*,"  that  ia,  believers  in  the 
true  God,  but  not  marked  by  theseal  of  the  covenant  made  with  the 
seed  of  Abraham.  This  great  transaction  derived  the  more  sig- 
nificance  from  its  talking  pkce  at  Ciesarea,  ihe  scat  of  the  Bomao 
government  in  Judea,  and  in  the  periioa  of  aa  officer  of  Cssar'a 
army.  The  full  reception  of  the  Gentile  proselytes  into  the 
Church  was  confirmed  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  not,  aa  at 
Samaria,  by  the  prayer  and  act  of  the  Apostle,  but  by  a  direct  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  from  heaven,  juat  as  it  had  deacended  on  the 
Apostles  themselves  at  Pentecost,  conferring  the  same  power  of  speak- 
ing with  tongues.'  This  sign  removed  from  the  mind  of  Peter 
and  Lis  astonished  companions  all  remaining  doubt  of  God's  purpose 
to  extend  Hia  Church  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Jewish  congr^ation. 
It  furnished  him  with  a  decisive  answer  to  those  Jewish  converts  at 
Jerusalem,' whose  desire  to  maintain  the  ceremonial  law  became 
heoceforch  the  chief  Internal  trouble  of  the  Church,  when  they 
accused  him  of  holding  fellowship  with  the  undrcumcised.  They 
were  silenced  by  his  plain  narrative,  though  (as  seems  implied,* 
and  as  was  soon  proved)  they  were  not  really  satisfied;  and  they 
joined  their  brethren  in  the  thanksgiving,  "Then  hath  God  also 
to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life." 

§  7.  'J'his  new  revelation,  for  anch  it  was  to  them,  was  already 
receiving  its  full  Hignificance  in  the  third  stage  of  the  opening  of  the 
Chnrch  to  the  heathen  Gentiles  without  any  intermediate  prose- 
lytism  to  the  Jewish  law.  The  chief  scene  of  this  event  was 
Amtioch,  the  former  capital  of  the  Greek  Syrian  Empire,  and  the 
most  idolatrous  and  profligate  of  Oriental  cities.  Its  agents  were 
those  Hellenistic*  Jews,  who,  as  Oriental  Greeks  by  country  and 
language,  but  usually  more  devout  Jews  than  those  of  Judea,  were 
fit  instruments  to  spread  the  Gospel,  or  to  resist  its  progress,  in 
the  caatern  provinces.  Among  the  brethren,  who  had  been  driven 
fifom  Jenisalem  by  the  Stephanie  persecution,  were  some  Hel- 
lenists, natives  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  who,  on  reaching  Antioch, 
"spake  to  the  Greeks,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus," "and  gnining 
many  converts.  The  news  reached  Jerusalem  at  the  very  time 
when  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had  prepared  the  Church  for  its 
i.  inception.  They  found  a  fit  nn-'saenger  to  Antioch  in  Babhabab, 
ft-vlio  was  at  once  a  Levite  and  an  Hellenist  of  Cyprus.     Having 

X.  47,  li.  15,  17.  '  Acts  li.  3,  "  those  of  the  circmDciaioa." 
li.  18. 

*  KespectiDg  the  Helleaists  nnd  thsir  jmportstlt  part  in  the  early  Chrit- 
m  Chorcb,  ten  the  N.  T.  Mial.,  chap,  i"'  "  "  " 

•  AcU  li.  30. 
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assured  himself  that  the  work  was  of  Qod,  and  con6rmed  the  Ghreek 
brethren  in  their  faith,  he  went  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul,  whom  he 
had  before  introduced  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  that  they 
might  labour  together  at  Antioch. 

That  city  thus  became  both  the  birthplace  of  the  Qentile  Church 
and  the  place  where  the  Christians  were  first  known  to  the  world  by. 
the  sacred  name  of  their  Lord,  as  not  only  the  followers  of  their 
master,  Jesus,  but  believers  in  God's  anointed,  the  Ghbist.  Christ 
himself  had  come,  not  in  his  own  but  in  hio  Father's  name ;  and  he 
had  bidden  his  disciples  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.^  But  he  had  told  them  that  they 
should  be  hated  by  all  men  for  His  name's  sake ;  and  they  made  the 
name  of  Jesus  ^  the  symbol  of  their  faith  and  power.  In  that  name^ 
as  Jesus  himself  had  said,^  they  taught  and  preached  and  baptised 
and  wrought  miracles,  which  were  effective  "  through  &ith  in  Hie 
name."  By  "  that  worthy  name  "  the  disciple^  were  called;*  but  they 
honoured  it  too  much  to  adopt  it  as  their  own,  and  they  shunned  any 
appellation  that  would  mark  them  as  a  sect.  They  appeared  before 
their  Jewish  brethren  as  reformed  Jews,  the  disciples  of  Him  who 
"came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law."  It  was  "M«  name^" 
"  the  way,"  "  the  faith,"  that  they  professed,  and  they  were  content 
to  call  themselves  "  disciples  "  of  Jesus,  "  saints,"  as  those  made  holy 
by  His  Spirit,  and  "  brethren  "  to  one  another.  Their  Jewish  adver- 
saries spoke  of  this  "  name,"  but  only  with  contempt,  as  the  name 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  of  His  followers  as  Nazarenes  or  ChtU' 
leans.^  They  would  certainly  not  recognize  them,  even  by  the  nee 
of  a  party  name,  as  the  followers  of  Christ,  the  Messiah,  But  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed  to  name  every  philosophio 
and  religious  sect,  and  political  parties  also,  by  the  name  of  their 
leaders ;  and,  just  as  they  spoke  of  Pythagoreans  and  PompeianBy  so 
they  invented  the  name  of  Christians,^  There  is  no  proof  that  the 
name  was  applied  in  scorn  ;  and  its  invention  shows  that  the  Chria- 
tians  had  become  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a  place  among 
the  recognised  schools  of  religious  and  philosophic  opinion. 

1  They,  however,  showed  how  they  understood  this  by  baptizing  "in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and  baptism  followed  on  the  profession  of  faith 
in  Him  (Acts  viii.  16,  37,  xix.  4 ;   1  Cor.  i.  13). 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this,  and  not  "  the  name  of  Christ,"  is  the  - 
usual  formula.       See  Acts  viii.  8,  12,  37,  ix.  27,  xv.  26,  ivi.  18 ;  1  Cor. 
i  13,  V.  4,  vi.  11;  Eph.  v.  20. 

»  Matt.  vii.  22 ;  Acts  iii.  16,  iv.  7.  «  James  ii.  7. 

*  Acts  V.  28 ;  xxvi.  9.  This  name  already  occurs  in  at  least  an  approach 
to  a  party  sense  in  Acts  ii.  7.  • 

*  Acts  xi.  26.  The  Latin  termination  should  be  noticed,  and  also  the  fiict 
that,  besides  this  passage,  the  name  Christian  is  only  used  twice  in  the  N.  T., 
once  by  a  heathen,  and  once  as  the  name  under  which  the  believers  weT» 
pd^ecuted  (Acts  xxvi.  28 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  16). 
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If  any  churcli  were  to  he  reci^niBed  as  the  mother  chnrch  of  Gen- 
tile Christianity,  it  would  he  rather  tho  Church  of  Antioch  than  the 
Church  of  Rome.  But  no  claims  or  coDlesta  for  such  precedence  are 
heard  of  among  the  apostolic  churches.  The  first  relations  of  the  new- 
Gentile  to  the  older  Jewish  church  were  of  a  very  different  character. 
On  the  prophecy,  by  Agabna  and  others,  of  the  dearth  which  was 
coming  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  disciples  at  Antioch  at  once 
lesolved  to  sendielioflo  the  poor  brethren  in  Judea.  This  is  a  sign 
that  possessors  of  comparative  wealth  were  numbered  among  the 
Christians  of  Antioch;  but  all,l«th  richandpoor,gave  according  to 
their  ability.  Ttey  sent  the  fruits  of  their  liberality  to  Jenisahm 
by  the  hands  of  Qamabas  and  Saul ;  and  thus  the  Oentile  church 
was  brought  intoi  fellowship  with  the  Jewish  by  a  Levitc,  who  had 
been  the  close  associate  of  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  by  tiie  Apostlo 
of  the  Gentiles.' 

S  8.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  visit  took  place  during 
the  first  persecution  in  which  the  Christians  wore  assailed,  by  the 
"  kings  of  the  eartli,"  supporting  the  "  counsel  of  the  rulers  "  of  the 
Jcws.^  On  the  accession  of  Cbudius  to  the  purple,  his  faitiiful  friend, 
Herod  Aobippa  I.,  was  rewarded  with  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  in 
which  the  dominions  of  his  grandfather,  Herod  the  Great,  were 
re-uuitcil  (a.d.  41).  Himself  a  strict  observer  of  the  law,  he  uoed 
every  effort  to  conciliate  the  Jews,  and  he  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  whioih  they  had  been  unable  tu  use  legally  against 
the  Christiana.  It  was  probably  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign 
(a.d.  44)  that  Herod  beheaded  the  Apostle  James,  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  and  cast  Peter  into  prison,  with  the  intention  of  making 
his  esecution,  iiko  his  Master's,  a  spectacle  for  the  Jews  assembled 
for  the  Passover.  The  Apostle's  departure  from  Jerusalem  for  a 
time,  after  his  miraculous  deliverance  from  prison,  gives  occa- 
sion for  an  allusion  to  the  presidency  of  the  other  Jameb  over 
the  church  at  Jerusalem.  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  aur- 
named  James  the  Less  (or  Little)  and  also  Jameb  the  JrsT,  is 
named  by  some  writers  as  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  aft^r  the 
Apostles,  as  if  ho  were  not  himseli  an  Apoatle ;'  but  there  seems 
no  sufficient  ground  for  distinguishing  him  from  the  Apostle, 
James  the  son  of  AlphtBus. 

5  9.  This  visit  was  doubtless  the  season  of  Paul's  second  eostatic 

<  Acts  li.  27-30.  Ob  thii  hcodiI  viiit  nf  Paul  to  Jfriualem,  ten  the 
2f.  T.  Hilt.,  chap.  iv.  §§  5,  6. 

■  Psalm  ii.  3.     The  words  of  TtKvii  were  thut  applied  by  the  perKCUtod 

hriatiaiiB  themaelvn  (Acta  ir.  25-28). 

.>  Hegexipp.  ap.  £useb.  H.  E.  ii.  Zi ;  Conititui,  Apoalol.  ii.  ii;  vL  12. 

W  the  panoige  of  Hegeiippas,  nnd  for  (ho  lorjufll  of  the  life  of  Jamai!,  nnd 
-  '  Ma  tha  A'.  T.  BitL,  chap.  ii.  {  0;  and  for  th<  orgumut 
■    '"■  ,iUi/.  chiip.  ii.  KotB  A. 
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vision  (probably  in  tbo  Temple)^  as  a  new  preparation  for  the  work 
among  the  Gentiles,  to  which  he  was  called  soon  after  his  return  to 
Antioch.  A  special  revelation  of  the  Spirit  commanded  the  Church 
to  set  apart  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  that  work.^  This  divine  com- 
mission gave  a  public  confirmation  of  SauFs  apostleship,  and  con- 
ferred that  of&ce  upon  Barnabas ; '  and  this  addition  to  the  myotic 
number  of  the  twelve  Apostles  was  one  sign  of  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel  from  Israel  to  all  the  nations.  They  were  ordained  to  the 
work  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  a  ceremony  which-  now  first  occnrB 
as  performed  by  others  than  Apostles.* 

Though  clearly  sent  forth  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Gentiles, 
they  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  Christian  Church  should,  if 
possible,  be  founded  on  the  Jewish.  It  was  only  when  the  Jews 
^  contradicted  and  blasphemed,"  and  so  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
covenant  of  eternal  life,  that  Paul  made  the  proclamation :  "Lol  we 
turn  to  the  Gentiles ;  for  so  hath  the  Lord  commanded  us."  *  This 
decisive  step  was  taken  at  the  city  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia. 

This  First  Missionary  Journey  embraced  the  island  of  Cypraa^ 
where  the  proconsul,  Sergius  Paulus,  became  the  first  Gentile'  con- 
vert of  rank,  and  the  wild  regions  of  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lyca- 
onia,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  Jewish  synagogues  were  numerous^  and 
the  pride  of  Greek  civilisation  weakest.  The  first  Gentile  chmiches 
were  founded  among  a  simple  and  almost  barbarous  people ;  and 
the  persecution,  which  turned  the  Apostles  back  and  almost  made 
Paul  a  sharer  in  the  fate  of  Stephen,  was  incited  by  the  Jews.* 
Chiu-ches  were  gathered  at  Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe, 
as  well  as  at  the  ports  of  Perga  and  Attalia,  and  we  now  first  read 
explicitly  of  the  appointment  of  permanent  ministers,  called  jpres- 
byters  or  elders^  who  were  ordained  by  the  Apostles  for  each  church.^ 

»  2  Cor.  xii. 

'  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  at  first,  the  order  in  which  the  two  are 
mentioned  is  Barnabas  and  Saul,  as  if  the  precedence  were  given  to  Bar- 
nabas (Acts  xi.  30,  xii.  25,  xiii.  2,  7) ;  but  when  Saul  becomes  Paul,  we 
at  once  read  of  Paul  and  his  company  (Acts  xiii.  13),  and  we  hare  Tunally 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  but  in  one  case,  Barnabas  and  Paul  (xiv.  14). 

•  Both  are  expressly  called  Apostles  in  Acts  xiv.  14. 

*  Acts  xiii.  1-3.  A  distinction  seems  to  be  thus  established  between 
**  the  laying  on  of  the  Apostles*  hands,"  by  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
given  (Acts  viii.  18,  xix.  6 ;  2  Tim.  6),  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  a 
sign  of  ordination  to  evangelic  work  and  oflfice,  which  might  be  by  the 
Apostles  (as  in  the  ordination  of  the  deacons,  Acts  vi.  6),  or  by  "  the 
presbytery  "  (1  Tim.  iv.  14),  or  by  a  minister  of  the  church  (as  Timothy, 
1  Tim.  v.  22),  or  by  an  individual  disciple  (Acts  ix.  12,  17).  In  the  case 
before  us,  it  is  the  act  of  the  Church,  but  it  would  probably  be  pertbrmed 
by  the  "  presbytery  "  (as  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14). 

»  Acts  xiii.  44-48.  «  Acts  xiv.  19. 

'  Acts  xiv.  23.  We  see  from  Acts  xi.  30  that  such  officers  alreadj 
existed  in  the  churches  of  Judea ;  and  the  elders  at  Jerusalem  are  mea- 
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§  10.  Paul  and  Barnabas  liad  for  some  time  resumed  their  regular 
labours  at  Antioch,  when  that  church  was  disturbed  by  the  attempt 
of  some  JswiHh  UhristiauB  to  subject  the  Gentile  converts  to  the 
ceremonial  law,  atui  es;jecialljr  to  circumciBion.'  These  Judaizers 
held  that  no  lientiles  should  be  received  into  the  Christian  Church, 
except  by  pSBsing  through  the  outer  court  as  "proselytes  of 
righteousness."  This  efibrt  to  maintain  the  ceremonial  law  of 
Moses  was  the  source  of  the  chief  heresies  that  sprang  up  in  the 
primitive  Church,  and  its  first  authors  may  justly  he  called  heretics. 
They  are  not  named  "  brethren,"  but  "  certain  men,"  who  want 
from  Judea  to  Antioch,  who  "went  out"  from  the  Church  as  not 
truly  belonging  to  it.'  Paul  distinctly  calls  them  "false  bret/iren, 
unoMJure*  hrought  in,  who  came  in  privily  to  spy  out  our  liberty 
which  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  tliat  they  might  bring  us  into 
bondage.''"  'I'hey  were  encountered  with  a  vigorous  resistance  by 
Paul  and  Baruabas;  and,  atler  debate,  the  Church  of  Antioch  de- 
cided to  refer  the  queatiou  to  the  Apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem. 
I'hey  sent  up  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  others  of  the  Chureh,'  among 
whom  I'anl  took  Tiius  as  an  example  of  a  Greek  convert  who  had 

This  first  example  of  united  connael  in  the  Church  on  questions 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  becomes  doubly  interesting  in  the  light  of 
Paul's  own  account  of  his  part  in  it.     The  Judaizers  were  (at  least 

tioaed,  as  if  Ihey  were  officers  next  after  the  Apmtles,  in  Acta  x\.  2,  "the 
Apostlej  and  eHcri."  The  word  tTDDslated  ordaingd  is  n  remarksbla 
one:  x^'9'>'f^'"'*'^'^  '^  tderalt  kbt'  ixiA-ririiar  wftuBvipuvi.  As  this 
is  the  term  u«d  toe  voting  bn  a  sAoto  o/Aondsiathe  Athenian  Eccfcsio,  sumi 
take  it  to  implj  the  election  of  ministers  hj  the  people  in  the  Christian  , 
Eccleiia,  and  this  view  seems  *opport«d  by  2  Cor.  vlii.  19  (the  hrother), 
X"pma¥ifit\t  fart  T&n  intXitirlint.  Bnt  this  is  n  good  uaniple  of  ths 
great  Eict,  that  Kpw  Testameot  Greek  is  not  alwajs  to  be  interpreted  by 
classical  usage,  witness  Acta  i.  *i  (of  the  Apoatles),  fiif^wi  tou  vpo- 
KtXfif^orD^i^Ba  inti  toD  eioE.  where,  na  in  AotJ  iiii.  14  (i  8**1  .... 
xpotxiipiaari  in,  ic),  tliB  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  deaignaltng  a  person 
by  laying  hands  on  him.  The  passnge  before  us  is  timjily.silent  ]is  to  the 
mode  bv  which  the  elders  were  chosen.  '  Acts  iv. 

'  Acta  IT.  I.  Kal  Tivti  KmkBimtt  l*i  Tq>  'IniSalBi,  and  ver.  34, 
Tcvit  ii  Tlpii*  jftASdrro,  words  which  form  a  tltiking  parallel  with 
St.  John's  double  application  of  the  phrase  H  iiiAv  to  the  manjantjchrrsls 
of  the  apostolic  agc,"tbeywmt  ant  from  iK,h»t  tiey  viere  not  ofmt" 
ii  titiAr  /(BAftw,  4*a"  avK  fliroy  *J  iiimy  (1  John  ii.  19> 

'  Gal.  il.  4.  It  mahes  no  real  difference  whether  the  sp«cific  refereacs 
is  lo  the  Judaizers  at  Antioch  or  Jerosalem  or  both. 

*  Acts  IT.  2;  Gal.  ii.  5. 

'  Acts  IT.  2.  Great  as  was  the  apostolic  anthoritj  of  Paul  and  Bar* 
nabns,  the  church  of  Antioch  was  also  represented  by  other  mombers.aa 
was  the  charch  of  Jerusalem  on  the  answering  mission  (ver.  25). 

•  Gal,  ii.  3. 
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chiefly)  Pharisees ;  *  and  he  was  always  anxious  to  cany  Pharisaic 
principles  to  their  full  issue  in  Christianity.*  The  question  touched 
tlio  very  essence  of  his  ai>ostolic  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  Must  he 
make  them  Jews  as  well  as  Christians,  and  bind  on  the  necks  of 
those,  who  were  free  to  begin  the  now  life  in  Christ,  a  yoke  which, 
as  Peter  himself  testified,  the  Jews  had  never  been  able  to  bear?' 
AVas  it  possible  that  his  apostolic  course  in  the  past  and  in  the  future 
was  all  in  vain  ?  He  felt  the  need  of  full  conference  with  **  those 
who  were  apostles  before  him,"  not  that  he  had  any  doubts  himself, 
but  "  to  communicate  to  them  the  Gospel  which  he  had  preached 
among  the  Gentiles."  For  this  purpose  he  was  directed  to  Jeru- 
salem by  an  express  revelation,  besides  his  mission  from  the  Church 
of  Antioch ;  *  and  in  separate  conferences  with  "  tl}ose  of  reputa- 
tion," the  "pillars"  of  the  Church,  James,  Cephas  (Peter),  and 
John,  the  common  grace  of  God  shown  in  each  of  their  works  was 
made  so  clear,  that  they  gava  Paul  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of 
apostolic  fellowship,  for  the  twofold  mission,  that  of  these  to  the 
heathen,  and  their  own  to  the  circumcision.^ 

But  the  Apostles  did  not  decide  the  question  solely  by  their  own 
authority,  and  in  these  private  conferences  the  envoys  from  Antioch 
were  received  by  the  Church,  as  well  as  by  the  Apostles  and  elders ; 
and  to  them  Paul  and  Barnabas  reported  the  convincing  facts  of  their 
work  among  the  Gentiles,  just  as  Peter  had  related  the  conversion 
of  Cornelius.®  U^wn  this  some  of  the  converted  Pharisees  contended 
that  the  Gentile  converts  must  be  circiuncised,  and  must  keep  the 
whole  law  of  Moses.''  A  special  meeting  was  then  convened  of 
the  Apostles  and  elders,  with  the  whole  Church,  to  consider  the 
question.® 

Such  was  the  freedom  of  speech  in  this  assembly,  that  the 
objectors  urged  their  arguments  even  before  hearing  Paul  and 
Barnabas,^  till  Peter  (who  now  appears  for  the  last  time  in  the 
sacred  history)  stood  up  and  reminded  them  that  the  ques- 
tion was  really  settled  by  what  God  had  done  through  him  in  the 
case  of  Cornelius.  Silence  was  then  obtained  for  the  statement  by 
Paul  and  Barnabas  of  the  signs  and  miracles  by  which  God  had 
confirmed  their  mission  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  James  closed  the 
debate,  in  a  manner  which  agrees  with  his  traditional  position  in 

'  Acts  XV.  5.  *  Acts  xxiii.  6. 

'  Acts  XV.  10;  comp.  Gal.  v.  1.  •«  Gal.  ii.  2. 

«  Gal.  ii.  6-9.  •  Acts  xv.  4.  ^  Ibid,  6. 

®  Ibid.  6.  iSeli'  irepl  tow  \iyov  rovroy.  Here  "  the  apostles  and  elders  * 
only  are  mentioned  as  coming  together ;  but  at  the  same  meeting  we  have 
*•  the  whole  multitude  "  (tSv  rh  irA.^6oy,  v.  12),  which  is  manifestly  equi- 
valent to  "  the  whole  church  "  and  "  the  brethren,"  who  join  with  the 
Apostles  and  elders  in  the  decision  and  in  the  action  taken  thereupon  (vv.  22, 
25),  "  being  assembled  together  with  one  accord  "  (r.  25).     »  Acts  xv.  7. 
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the  Cliiitchof  Jenisitletn,  with  a  decision '  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Apostles  and  eldera,  with  the  whole  Church.'  Under  their  itniled 
oamealiio  it  was  embodied  in  a  letter  tu  the  brethren  of  tbeUeutiles 
in  Autioch  and  Syria  aod  Cilicia,  which  Judas  and  Silas  were 
appointed  to  carry  and  confirm  by  word  of  mouth,  as  messengers 
from  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  with  Faul  and  Barnabas  on  their 
return  to  Antioch.  The  points  thus  espressed  are  called  "the 
decrees"  (dogmas,oi  points  of  doctrine)  decided  on  by  the  Apostles 
sud  elders  which  were  at  Jerusaleni;  and  they  were  delivered  as 
such  by  Faul  and  Bamahas  and  Silas  to  the  Uentile  churches,  to 
be  obsOTved.*  Besides  the  authority  derived  from  the  decided  ex- 
pression of  theviows  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Church,  they  aeem  to  have 
been  confirmed  by  some  special  tnanifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.* 

Their  substance  was,  that  no  ceremonial  burthen  should  be  laid 
upon  the  Gentile  oonverta,  except "  these  necessary  things,"  that 
they  should  abstain  from  food  that  had  been  offered  in  nacriRce  to 
idols,  from  eating  blood  and  the  flesh  of  strangled  animals,  and 
from  fornication.  These  restrictions  were  deemed  neKuary  with 
reference  to  the  rektiotks  of  the  new  converts  to  their  Gentile 
brethren.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  argue  that,  as  an  idol  was  no 
god,  his  sacrifices  had  no  sanctity,  and  remained  common  food, 
which  might  be  eaten  with  Christian  liberty.  But  this  was  mani- 
fest sophistry,  and  to  some  at  least  the  act  of  joining  in  the  feast 
would  be  a  reci^inition  of  the'idoU'  The  pollutions  of  the  bloody 
heathen  sacrifices  required  the  strict  observance  of  me  precept  of 
abstinence  from  blood,  which  had  already  been  given  to  Noah  whan 
animal  food  was  first  allowed ;  and  such  a  concession  to  the  Jews, 
who  abounded  in  every  Greek  city,  involved  so  decided  a  physical 
benefit,  that  its  perpetual  observance,  if  not  "  necessary,"  is  at  least 
"expedient,"  The  essentially  moral  nature  of  the  last  restraint 
makes  it  seem,  at  first  sight,  rather  straugcly  coupled  with  the 
others.  But  the  licentious  rites  of  the  heathen  worship,  especially 
in  those  oriental  forms  in  which  these  Asiatic  Greeks  had  borne  their 

•  AcH  IT.  19.  iyii  Kpim,  like  Iho  "  oenseo  "  by  which  b  Roman  senator 
gave  his  tdIb.  =  Aet»  iv.  i2. 

•  Acta  iri.  4 :  wapttllaaav  alrtois  OvXiiraur  ts  Siyiiara  -ri  mitpi- 
nira  iiri  Taf  airoffTeA»ii>  ml  tpfa&aTipvi',  h.t,K 

•  Acts  IV.  2B :  "  It  seemed  good  tu  the  Huly  Ghost  and  to  us  "  (ttoltr 
fip,  the  tame  word  used  in  ver.  22,  and  equivalent  to  the  EiJ7^Ta  of 
Tf.4). 

'  Paol's  full  argumeDt  on  thU  subject  (1  Cor.  viii.  and  i.  14-23,  where 
tbi  whole  JnlerveaiDg  eoateiC  also  relates  to  the  vani  principle  o[  the 
doabtftil  UM  of  Christian  liberty)  seems  to  derive  the  greater  foree  from 
a  miuifHt  vein  of  irmg  in  hii  allusions  to  the  "  stronger  "  brethren,  nud 
their  "  itroug  ennseieDGe,"  luid  their  tnutaoftamut  pilf  tat  tlw  "  wetkor 
mr  brtthren  "  and  their  "  weak  ci      •     -  -  " 
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full  sharo,^  had  thoroughly  confused  the  law  of  natural  molality^  and 
it  was  "  necessary  *'  to  make  this  also  one  of  the  precepts  against 
continuance  in  their  former  idolatry.  'J'his,  in  short,  is  the  spirit  of 
these  "  Apostolic  Precepts  "  (as  they  are  called  by  way  of  parallel  to 
the  "  Noachic  Precepts  ")' : — the  Gentiles  were  not  to  be  subject  to 
restraints  purely  Jewish,  but  they  must  abstain  from  whatever  might 
still  link  them  with  and  tempt  them  back  into  heathenism.  When 
this  principle  is  clearly  seen,  the  question  as  to  the  permanent 
obligation  of  the  first  two  of  these  precepts  becomes  comparatiTely 
insignificant. 

It  is  clearly  wrong  to  call  this  meeting  of  the  Church  at  Jera- 
salem  the  First  General  Council,^  Its  form  had  no  character  of 
an  oecumenical  council ;  *  and,  happily,  no  question  had  yet  arisen 
between  the  churches  to  call  for  such  a  council.  It  was  no  meeting 
of  delegates  from  all  the  churches,  for  we  read  of  none  bat  those 
sent  from  Antioch,  and  they  went  rather  to  consult  the  Apostles 
and  the  mother  Church  at  Jerusalem,  than  to  represent  the  yiews 
of  their  own  church.  Above  all,  the  divine  authority,  on  which 
the  decision  was  based,  makes  it  quite  unlike  those  synodical 
sentences,  which  decide,  but  cannot  extinguish,  a  grave  ^fference 
by  the  mere  voice  of  a  majority ;  and  this  so-called  first  conncil  of 
the  Church  was  the  last  which  had  a  right  to  say,  "  It  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us." 

The  decision  in  favour  of  Gentile  liberty  soon  received  a  practical 
confirmation,  which  is  doubly  important  in  Church  Histcnry  from. 
its  illustration  of  the  free-working  of  human  nature  among  the 
Apostles  themselves.*  Peter,  on  a  visit  to  Antioch,  ate  with  the 
Gentiles ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  some  brethren  from  Jerusalem,* 
he  and  his  Jewish  companions,  including  even  Barnabas,  withdrew, 
through  fear  of  these  Jews,  from  such  free  intercourse  with  the 
Gentiles.  Paul's  reproof  of  this  conduct  is  based  on  Peter's  fall 
approval  of  the  liberty  given  to  the  Gentiles. 

§  11.  The  Second  Missionai-y  Journey  of  Patd  cBrried  Christianity 
further  among  the  less  civilized  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  Churches 
were  planted  among  the  genuine  Asiatics  of  Phrygia  and  the  Gktnls 
of  Galatia.''  But  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  its  reception  in  the 
province  of  Asia.    The  divine  revelation  which  called  the  Apostle 

*  1  Cor.  vi.  11 :  "  and  such  were  some  of  vou." 

2  Gen.  ir.  4-6.     Student's  0,  T.  Hist,,  chap,  iv,  §  8. 

3  The  date  was  either  a.d.  48  or  50. 

*  This  term  will  be  explained  in  its  place.  *  Gal.  ii.  11-14. 

'  The  phrase  ^\0ctv  rivas  airh  'Iaicc&/3ov  is  an  incidental  testimony  to  the 
position  held  by  James  at  Jerusalem.  It  seems  from  this  that  doubts  still 
remained  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  whether  they  might  themselves  use 
the  liberty  which  they  had  fally  conceded  to  the  Gentiles. 

'  Acts  XVI, 
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and  his  band  acro!»  the  Qellespant  marks  the  first  recorded  step  in 
the  Chriatianizing  of  Europe,  when  Paul  planted  tha  churchea  of 
Philippi,  Thessalunica,  and  BeriEa,  ia  Macedonia,  preached  the 
Qoapel  at  Athens,  and,  staying  eighteen  mouths  ,it  Corinth,  esta- 
blished a  powerful  church  in  that  capital,  as  well  as  others  in  the 
province  of  Achaia. 

Aa  inoident  of  Faul'a  residence  at  Ckirinth  shows  that,  before  this 
apostolic  visit  to  eastern  Europe,'  Christiaoity  had  obtained  a  footing 
in  the  West,  and  at  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  On  his  arrival  at 
Corinth,  Le  found  there  Aquila  aud  Piiscilhi,  who  had  lately  como 
from  Italy,  driven  out  by  the  edict  of  Claudius  banishing  all  Jews 
from  Rome.'  It  was  in  the  character  of  a  Je^insh  sect  that  Chris- 
tianity  first  became  odious  t«  the  Komans ;  but  any  new  "  foreign 
superstition  "  was  sure  to  rouse  the  fanatical  hatred  of  Claudius; 
and  the  name  of  Ckritt  is  mentioned  by  the  biographer  of  the 
Oesars  in  connection  with  this  edict*  The  phintation  of  Chris'- 
tianity  at  Home  may  be  traced  from  the"  very  beginning  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  for  among  the  foreign  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  who 
witnessed  the  wonders  of  Pentecost  and  heard  the  preaching  of 
Peter,  were  rtiidents  at  Jioiar*  where  a  large  Jewish  settlement  bad 
been  established  by  Pompey  in  the  tmns-Tibarine  quarter,  enlarged 
by  the  attractions  of  the  commerce  of  the  capital,  and  ^voured  by 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  so  that  they  possessed  a  school  of  their 
own."  That  these  Jews  were  a  chief  element  in  the  Church  at 
Some  is  proved  by  Patil's  EpUtle  to  the  Rmaa-ax,  written  from 
Corinth  six  years  later,  when  the  Church  had  gained  such  distinc- 
tion, that  "  their  ihith  was  spoken  of  through  the  whole  world.'^ ' 
This  early  appearance  of  this  Roman  Church,  as  n  sort  of  sponta- 
neous development  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  planting  of  which  is 

'  As  WB  have  coialjiiitly  to  spoak  of  tbe  Eaetem  and  Weatera  divisions 
of  the  Romaa  world,  it  raav  be  mentioned,  once  for  nil,  that  the  recognised 
boundaiy  wa«  formed  by  tiia  Adriatie  in  Europe  and  the  Greater  Syrlia 
in  Africa;  «nd  this  division  had  a  general  correspiindenee  with  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 

*  Acts  iriiL  1.  The  probable  data  of  this  edict  was  at  the  beginning 
of  i.D.  53.  See  the  S.  T.  Hi3i„  chap.  iri.  %  13.  note  (lO.n).  That  AqniU 
and  PriBCilla  were  already  Cbrintiana  aeenia  clearly  implied  by  tlie  mere 
absence  of  any  statement  that  they  were  converted  by  Paal, 

*  Suet  Claad.  2S :  "  JndKOS,  impulsore  Chresto  assiduo  tnmnltnantcs, 
Soma  eipnlit."  The  tnmulta  laforred  to  were  probably  those  at  Jernsaleni 
■t  the  Feaat  of  Tabemacles ;  bnt  the  paMng^  affords  evidence  of  the 
■Umtion  which  Cbristianity  had  by  this  time  attracted  at  Rome. 

*  Acta  ii.  10,  icai  el   iwiiniuiirTK  'Pu/ialoi. 

*  See  alao  the  alluBioDS  of  Horace,  Martial,  and  Joveoal. 

'  Rom.  i.  8.     The  word  KarayytAAprai  tngge*tii  the  constant  inlei'- 
waa  going  on  between  the  Chriatinni  of  the  capital  and  of 
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claimed  by  no  apostolic  or  other  name,'  forms  a  complete  exposure 
of  the  fiction  that  it  was  founded  by  Peter,  and  of  the  usarpation 
of  authority  thence  derived.* 

Besides  its  Jewish  basis,  there  was  a  strong  Gentile  element  in 
the  Church  of  Home,  but  one  which  seems  to  have  been  .rather 
Greek  than  Roman.  An  indication  of  the  proportions,  both  of  Jews 
to  Gentiles,  and  of  Greeks  to  Romans,  in  this  church,  is  famished 
in  the  long  list  of  names  in  PauFs  salutation.'  Most  of  these  names 
belong  to  the  middle  and  lower  grades  of  society,  and  many  of  them 
are  found  in  the  columbaria  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  tne  early 
Roman  emperors.  It  was  among  such  members  "  of  Cassar's  house- 
hold,"* among  the  petty  officers  of  the  army,  and  among  the  less 
wealthy  merchants  and  tradesmen,  that  the  Gospel  first  gained  con- 
verts. There  are  allusions  to  Hellenistic  Jews,  with  whom  Paul 
was  personally  intimate ;  and  among  these  were  some  of  his  own 
kindred,  who  had  been  Christians  before  him  and  eminent  in  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem.*  Many  converts,  made  by  Paul  himself  and 
the  other  ministers  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  empire,  were 
doubtless  continually  moving  to  Rome,  and  adding  to  the  vigour 
of  the  Church.  The  state  of  the  primitive  Roman  Church  is 
peculiarly  interesting  with  reference  to  the  approaching  persecution 
by  Nero,  whose  accession  coincides,  or  nearly  ro,  with  Paul's  return 
to  Antiochfrom  his  Great  Missionary  Journey.* 

§  12.  ISic  new  Gentile  churches,  founded  in  flourishing  provinces, 
exhibited  Christianity,  from  the  first,  as  we  have  already  seen  at 
Antioch,  in  its  character  of  practical  beneficence.  "  To  remember 
the  poor ''  was  the  only  special  injunction  which  the  Apostles  at 
Jerusalem  had  laid  on  Paul  and  Barnabas ;  ^  and  how  truly  Piaul 
was  "  forward  to  do  so,"  is  proved  by  his  repeated  exhortations  to 
the  Gentile  churches  to  make  a  practical  return  for  the  spiritual 
gifts  received  by  them  from  the  Jews,^  who  were  now  in  sore  need 

'  Contrast  with  this  the  plainness  with  which  Paul  says  of  the  Ghnrch  of 
Corinth,  *'  I  have  planted,  ApoUos  hath  watered  "  (to  the  express  exclusion 
of  the  claims  set  up  for  Peter  even  there  and  thus  early :  1  Cor.  i.  12,  iii. 
4-6),  and  how  earnestly  and  tenderly  he  insists  on  his  paternal  relation 
to  the  churches  he  had  founded,  but  solely  as  the  Qiinister  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  iv.  15 ;  Gal.  iv.  19 ;  comp.  Philem.  10),  and  how  emphatically  he 
disclaims  interference  with  other  men's  foundations  (Rom.  xv.  20). 

*  For  a  discussion  of  this  question  see  the  N.  T.  Ilist.^  chap.  xix.  §  19. 

'  Rom.  xvi.  6-15.  But  the  frequent  use  of  Greek  and  Roman  names  by 
Jews  may  perhaps  reduce  the  proportion  of  Gentiles  in  the  church.  The 
passage  in  Rom.  i.  13-16  seems  rather  to  refer  to  the  Apostle's  desire  to  make 
new  converts  among  the  heathen  at  Rome,  than  to  the  Gentile  members  of 
the  church.  *  Philipp.  iv.  22.  *  Rom.  xvi.  7. 

*  Claudius  was  murdered  by  Agrippina,  to  secure  the  succession  of  her 
son  Nero,  on  the  12th  of  October,  a.d.  54. 

»  Gal.  ii.  10.  •  Rom.  xv.  25-28 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1-3;  2  Cor.  viU.  ix. 
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of  help.  Ground  down  by  the  rapacity  of  the  procurator  Felix, 
Judea  was  groaning  beneath  the  miseries  that  soon  provoked  her 
last  rebellion.  To  collect  the  alms  of  the  faithful  in  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  for  the  poor  sainta  at  Jerusalem  was  one  cbief  object  of  the 
Third  Journey,  on  which  Paul  set  out  after  a  abort  stay  at  Antioch. 
Another  object  was  to  confirm  the  churches  against  daugem  that 
were  ab'eadj'  springing  up  within ;  for  the  Judaizers  were  busy  in  the 
comiptioQ  of  Cbristiau  simplicity  and  liberty,  and  were  even  ques- 
tioning Paul's  apostolic  mission,  while  the  Greeks  were  mingling 
tiieir  own  philosophy  with  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  breaking  up 
into  sects,  which  adopted  the  names  of  Paul  and  ApoUos,  of  Feta: 
and  of  Christ  Himself,  like  tliose  of  Flato,  Zeno,  and  Epicurus. 
Thus,  hy  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  we  find  the  Church  already 
troubled  by  the  twofold  "  root  of  bitterness,"  from  which  sprang 
all  the  early  Judaistic  and  philosophic  heresies.  But  it  was  also  to 
these  cocTuptions  and  schi^^ms,  as  well  as  to  the  disorders  which 
wealth  and  licence  brought  into  the  Church  of  Corinth,  tliat  the 
Church  owes  the  great  body  of  doctrine  and  of  instruction  in 
Christian  practice  and  discipline,  contained  in  Paul's  Epistles. 

Paul's  contest  with  the  Judaidng  teachers  in  the  churches  of 
Galiitia  led  to  the  great  doctrinal  exposition  contained  in  the  Epiitlt 
to  the  Oalaiians,  which  he  wrote  from  Ephesus,  after  passing 
through  Phrygia  and  Galatia.  The  eetabliehment  of  the  Church  of 
EpBBSua,  where  Paul  laboured  for  three  years,  is  another  great  land- 
mark in  ihe  pr<^ress  of  Christianity.  To  the  great  centres  of 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Thessalonica,  Corinth,  and  Bome,  was  now 
added  the  capital  of  the  flourishing  province  of  Asia.  Indeed,  with 
reference  to  the  spread  of  the  Church  CathoUc,  Ephesus  occupied 
the  most  central  position  of  all,  as  the  meeting-place  of  Jew  and 
Greek,  and  Bomanand  OricntaL  It  was  here  that  Paul,  rejected  by 
the  Jews,  again  turned  to  the  Gentiles  j  here  he  proved  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  against  Jewish  eiorcists  and  every  class  of  pretenders 
4o  magical  arts,  and  shook  the  foundations  of  the  great  Eastern 
wrship  of  Artemis.  His  preaching  of  the  Gospel  eiuhraoed  the 
rhole  province  of  Asia,  whether  hy  his  occasional  journeys  into  the 
^country,  or  by  the  resort  of  the  people  to  hear  him  as  hu  taught  in 
the  school  of  Tyrannus.'  Thus  Ephesus  becime  a  kind  of  mother 
chiu^h  to  others  in  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Asia  and  Phrygia, 
which  are  in  part  mentioned  by  Paul  himself,  and  in  part  form  the 
bmous  group  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  to  which  the  Apostle 
:^ohn  afterwards  ministered  and  wrote  his  apocalyptic  vision.*     It 
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was  from  Ephesus  also  that  Paul  wrote  the  two  Epi$Ue$  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  questions  of  doc- 
trine and  practice  and  discipline,  that  already  agitated  the  Church. 
Proceeding  westward,  he  wrote  from  Corinth  his  great  doctrinal 
exposition  of  the  relations  of  Judaism  to  Christianity,  and  of  the 
principles  of  law  and  grace,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Momans.  That 
epistle  marks  the  close  of  Paul's  great  work  throughout  the  Eastern 
division  of  the  empire  "from  Jerusalem  to  lUyricum,"  and  his 
desire  to  hreak  new  ground  in  the  West.^ 

§  13.  It  remains  douhtful  whether  that  intention  was  fulfilled  • 
any  further  than  hy  the  work  which  Paul  did  at  Home  during  the 
two  years  of  his  first  imprisonment.  The  termination  of  the  *  Acts 
of  the  Apostles '  marks  the  critical  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  formed  hy  the  rejection  by  the  Jews  at  Home  of  the  Apostle 
whom  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem  had  sent  thither  as  a  prisoner. 
Thus  handed  over  perforce  to  the  Gentiles  of  the  capital,  he  made 
converts  even  in  the  Praetorian  camp  and  in  Csesar's  household,  with 
a  success  testified  by  the  Epistles  written  during  his  two  impdson* 

ColosscB  (in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians)  with  Laodicea  and  ffierapoliSf 
bssides  alluding  to  other  cities  (Col.  xiv.  13,  15, 16).  This  group  of  citiesy 
though  in  Phrygia,  belonged  politically  to  Asia.  Paul  seems  to  imply 
that  he  had  not  visited  them  in  person  (Col.  ii.  1).  To  these  must  be 
added  Alexandria  Troas  in  the  district  of  Mysia  (Acts  xx.  5-7).  Whether 
there  was  a  church  at  Miletus  is  not  clear  from  the  mention  of  the  place 
in  Acts  XX.  15,  17.  The  Seven  Churches  named  by  JoHW  are  thoee 
of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Laodicea,  Pergamus,  Thyatira  (the  native  place  of 
Paul's  convert  Lydia),  Sardis,  and  Philadelphia, 

Besides  the  mother  church  of  Ephesus,  the  only  church  common  to  the 
two  lists  is  that  of  Laodicea. 

>  Rom.  XV.  19,  24,  28. 

'  The  tradition  that,  after  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  Paul  went  to 
Spain,  and  even  as  far  as  Britain,  seems  nothing  more  than  a  fimcy  sug- 
gested by  the  mere  intention  expressed  in  Rom.  xv.  24-28.  (See.  N,  T» 
Hist.,  chap.  xix.  §  9.)  To  the  passage  of  Clemens  Romanus,  there  quoted 
and  discussed,  may  be  added  the  statement  of  Theodoret  (^Comm.  in  Psalfn, 
cxvi.),  that  Paul,  having  arrived  in  Italy,  proceeded  to  Spain,  and  **  carried 
salvation  to  the  islands  lying  opposite  in  the  sea  "  (koU  rais  iv  r^  TMkAytg 
itaKtifji4yais  vfitrois  r^v  u<t>4\€iay  irpotHivtyKt),  But  this  only  proves  that 
the  same  tradition  prevailed  in  the  fifth  century,  which  we  find  magnified 
in  the  sixth  into  the  poetic  exaggeration  of  Venantius  Honorius  FortnnatOB 
(v.  493),— 

"  Transit  et  Oceanum  [Paulus],  .  ,  ,  , 
Quasque  Britannus  habet  terras,  atque  ultima  Thyle" 

The  vagueness  of  the  tradition  is  further  proved  by  the  other  form  of  it, 
which  ascribes  the  first  Christian  preaching  in  Britain,  not  to  Paul  himself 
but  to  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  Seventy,  orcbined  and  sent  by  Paul,  as  well  as 
by  that  which  carries  Peter  also  to  Britain  {Menolog.  Grcec,^  March  16th 
and  June  29th),  and  another  which  says  that  the  Apostle  Simon  ^lotes 
preached  in  Britain  and  suffered  martyrdom  there  by  crucifixion  (IlmL^ 
May  10th). 
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}•  meats.'    Though  ha  was  "  an  ambassador  in  bonds,"  yet  "  the  word 
f  <rf  God  was  not  bound." ' 

The  first  imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Roma  was  no  sign  of  an  im- 
I  perial  persecuticai  of  tho  Chriutians ;  it  was  really  Ijis  escape  from  the 
I  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  an  appeal  tothe  juatice  of  Gesar,  which 
9  did  not  fail  him,  eren  though  that  Cffl«ar  was  Nero.'    Meanwhile, 

■  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Jews  grew  with  their  growing  dangers 

■  ■Ikd  disorders ;  and,  in  the  second  year  of  Paul's  imprisonment,  the 

■  High  Priest  Ananias  took  odvantago  of  a  vacancy  in  the  procurator- 
W  diip  to  perpetrate  the  judicial  murder  of  James  the  Just  and  other 

s  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.*  To  prepare  the  persecuted 
f  Christians  of  Judea  for  the  coming  end  of  the  old  dispensation,  was 
tfas  main  purpose  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

§  14.  The  interval  between  Paul's  first  and  second  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  obscure  &i  are  its  details,  affords  some  light  of  the 
highest  importanca  for  church  liidlory.  The  state  in  which  the 
Apostle  found  the  churches  of  Asia '  and  of  Crete  occasioned  those 
commissions  toTimothyaudTitus,  which  seem  to  markasort  of  new 
office  (whether  temporary  or  permanent)  in  the  Church.  The  '  Pas- 
toral Epistles'  addressed  to  them  form  our  chief  guide  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  apostolic  churches ;  nor  are  they  Less  valuable  for 
the  light  they  throw  on  the  mora!  and  spiritual  state  of  those  churches 
about  thirty  years  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  on  the  heresies 
which  already  troubled  them. 

Titos  and  Timothy  had  been  companions  of  Paul  from  the  time 
of  his  first  and  second  missionary  journeys ;  and  both  had  laboured 
in  the  evangelic  work,  to  which  we  know  that  Timothy  w^  ordained 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbyters  at  Lystra  and  of 
Paul  himself.'     Both  hod  been  sent  before  on  special  missions  to 

'  ThwB  were  the  Epistles  to  the  CnJoaawns,  to  PAifcmon,  to  the  Ephesiaita, 
lo  the  Phaippiata,  to  tha  ffebrUKS,  and  (during  the  secoad  impriaomnent) 
the  Second  Epiitle  lo  Timothy. 

»  Ephes.  yi.  20;  Pha.  i.  13-18;  S  Tim.  ii.  9. 

'  For  the  probBble  Goonection  of  affiiira  at  Rome  with  the  cbm  of  the 
Apostle,  see  the  S.  T.  im.  chap.  niii.  g  IB,  pp.  503,  504. 

*  On  the  denth  of  Jamea  the  Just,  and  on  Lhe  relation  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebreies  to  tlat  persecution  anil  the  aiiproaching  destruction  of 
Jernsalem,  see  the  S.  T.  BUt„  chap.  »riii,  g  30,  nod  chap.  u.  §  9. 

'  That  his  visitation  and  the  commission  of  Timothy  eitended  to  these 
churches  in  general,  and  not  to  Ephesns  only,  is  plain  Tram  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  from  the  genera!  directions  respeot- 
iSE  ohnr^  ollicers  and  diidpUne,  and  especially  from  the  phnue  "al! 
"^~hich  are  in  Asia "  (2  Tim.  i.  15),  The  commission  of  Tilus  expressly 
Idudes  the  churches  in  the  sereni  cities  of  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5). 
■  Acts  iri.  1-3,  compired  with  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  2  Tim.  i.  6,  Ir.  5.  In 
'    '  ge  Timothy  is  exhorted  to  "do  the  work  of  an  Eeaiigeliit,' 

A  follow  that  he  bore  that  official  title. 
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various  churches,  and  the  name  of  Timothy  had  been  joined  with 
that  of  Paul  in  most  of  his  epistles.^  They  belonged,  in  short,  like 
Silas,  Luke,  Mark,  Sosthenes,  and  others,  to  a  class  of  ministers, 
distinguished  by  their  close  and  constant  association  in  the  work  of 
the  Apostles  from  those  who  were  attached  to  particular  churches  as 
bishops  or  presbyters  or  deacons.^  Their  special  commissions  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  foundation  of  the  apostolic 
churches,  many  things  were  left  "  incomplete,"  to  be  afterwards 
"  set  in  order  "  by  others  under  the  authority  of  the  Apostles ;  • 
and  the  directions  given  for  this  purpose  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
must  be  taken  to  apply  in  principle  to  the  wants  of  the  Church  in 
every  age.  The  information  which  these  Epistles  give  respecting 
the  order  and  constitution  of  the  apostolic  churches  will  be  noticed 
in  its  place.* 

§  15.  The  actual  state  in  which  they  exhibit  those  churches  is 
that  of  a  general  decline  in  purity  and  faithfulness,  coupled  with  the 
beginnings  of  distinct  and  dangerous  heresies.  The  Mse  teachers, 
of  whose  approaching  rise  within  the  Church  Paul  had  eamestly 
wamed  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  in  his  parting  interview,^  had  under- 
mined the  attachment  of  his  converts  to  him  so  effectually,  that  at 
last  "  all  &iey  were  in  Asia  were  turned  away  from  him."  •  The 
Asiatic  churches  were  troubled  by  the  new  forms  of  error  which  he 
had  then  predicted,  and  which  we  find  more  fully  developed  when 
John  wrote  to  the  Seven  Churches.  These  heresies  arose  partly 
from  Judaism  and  partly  from  a  mixture  of  Oriental  mysticism  and 
asceticism  with  Alexandrian  philosophy — among  Jews  as  well  as 
Greeks — such  as  is  seen  in  the  Cabbala  and  in  Philo.  The  "  philo- 
sophy and  vain  deceit,  according  to  the  traditions  of  men,  according 
to  the  elements  of  this  world,  and  not  according  tc  Christ,"  by 

1  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  Philem.  1 ;  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1. 

'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  subscriptions  are  no  part  of 
the  Pastoral  £4)istles,  nor  is  there  any  adequate  authority  for  the  state- 
ments that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  "  ordained  the  first  bishops"  respectively 
"  of  the  churches  of  the  Ephcsians  and  of  the  Cretians,"  which,  like  the 
other  apostolic  churches,  had  from  the  first  the  officers  called  bishops  and 
elders,  whom  both  Timothy  and  Titus  are  directed  to  ordain  where  they 
were  still  wanting. 

'  See  Titus  i.  5,  fva  rh  \eliroifra  iiriBiopO<&(rrij  and  compare  1  Cor. 
xi.  34,  Tc^  8  ^  Xotirdy  &stiv  ^\dco,  Btard^ofiai.  In  the  opening  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  his  commission  seems  to  have  special  reference  to  the 
heresies  which  had  grown  up  in  Asia ;  but  the  Epistle  embraces  the  whole 
subject  of  church  order,  while  that  to  Titus,  beginning  with  matters  of 
order,  goes  on  afterwards  to  questions  of  heresy.  *  See  Chap.  VII. 

^  Acts  xz.  30.  Observe  here  both  this  description  of  their  leachiI^^ 
\aXovvT€s  Bi€irrpafifi4pa  (distorted  views  of  the  truth),  and  also  the  fact 
that  they  would  teach  thus  '*  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them,"  that  ts, 
to  become  the  founders  of  heretical  sects.  '  2  Tim.  i.  15. 


I 
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which  some  had  b^an  to  "  spoil "  the  chnrch  of  Colosse,  were  of 
the  same  kind  as  tha  "  profime  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions 
of  Itnowledga  falsely  so  called,"  from  which  llmothy  is  nrgri  t«  turn 
away.'  The  very  word  used  iu  thia  passage  points  to  the  title 
proudly  adopted  by  the  vatiouB  sects  wMch  called  themselvea 
Ghobtics,  the  men  of  knowledge,  just  as  in  later  times  neience  has 
been  opposed  to  revelation ;  and  these  sects  were  often  j^ned  in  an 
alliance  with  the  Judaizers,  seemingly  unnatural,  but  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  human  nature.  "The  outward  forms  of  supersti- 
tion were  ready  for  the  vulgar  multitude  ;  the  interpretation  was 
confined  to  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge,  the  self-styled  Gnostics."' 
The  sad  truth  is  that,  as  soon  as  Christianity  was  generally  diffused, 
it  began  to  absorb  corruptions  from  all  the  lands  in  which  it  wt^ 
planted,  and  to  reflect  the  complesionof  all  their  systems  of  religion 
and  philosophy.  Judaism  bad  undergono  the  like  corruptions, 
especially  among  the  Sadducccs  and  the  Hellenists.  Side  by  side 
with  the  Pharisaic  spirit  of  self-righteousness,  there  had  grown  up 
a  Jewish  libertinism,  which,  while  adopting  error  and  licence  frcon 
every  form  of  heathenism,  satisfied  the  consoie.nce  with  the  outward 
forms  of  the  law.  These  corrupted  Jews  were  the  leaders  of 
heresy  in  the  apostolic  church,  men  "claiming  to  be  teadiers 
o^  the  law,  but  understanding  neither  what  they  talk  nor  what 
they  are  confident  of;  men  whose  "vain  jangllngs"  (furraio- 
Xoyin)  consisted  in  "  foolish  questions,  fables,  endless  genealogies, 
contentions,  and  strivings  about  the  law."'  These  fabliis  are 
expressly  called  Jewish,  and  the  "many  insubordinate  vain 
talkers  and  deceivers"  are  described  as  being  "specially  those 
of  theckcumcision."* 

§  IG.  Some  of  these  false  teachers,  who  were  also  personal  oppo- 
jients  of  Paul,  are  mentioned  by  name.  BymeruEua  and  Alexander 
■re  denounced  as  apostates  and  blasphemers  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  Timothy ; '  while,  in  the  second,  the  opposition  of  Alexander  has 
become  more  virulent,  and  Hymenseus  is  associated  with  a  new 
teacher,  PkiUtits,  in  the  specific  false  doctrine  "  that  the  resurrec- 
tion is  passed  already." '  This  seems  to  have  been  a  further  refine- 
ment on  that  simple  denial  of  thoTesurrection  of  the  body,  which 
some  had  taught  in  the  church  of  Corinth.'  The  pretenders  to  a 
higher  spiritual  philosophy  held  that  the  resurrection  was  already 
accomplished,  no  doubt  in  the  sense  of  the  Gnostic  teaching,  that 

CdIou.  ii.  8,  foil.;  1  Tim.  vi.  30.    The  -ftmiin  of  the  hitter  paaasge 

to  the  ^i\o<ruf  la  of  the  former. 

raon's  St.  PmU,  rol.  II.  p.  548. 
1  Tim.  L  4,  a,  7  :  Titus  lii.  9.  *  Titus  i.  10,  14. 

1  Tha.  L  20.  '2  Tim.  iv.  li,  13  '  "  " 
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it  was  none  other  than  a  rising  of  the  soul  from  the  death  of 
ignorance  to  the  light  of  knowledge.^  But  these  specific  statements 
are  of  far  less  importance  than  those  general  descriptions  which 
show  that  the  rising  heresies  of  the  apostolic  time  contained  the 
germs  of  all  the  errors  that  were  to  infect  the  Church  in  every  age. 
For  this  is  the  teaching  alike  of  Paul  and  Peter,  of  John  and  Jude.* 
While  prophesying  of  those  "  perilous  times  "  of  departure  from  the 
truth,  of  the  moral  enormities,  of  the  great  apostasy  ^  and  the  coming 
of  Antichrist,  which  should  mark  the  last  days,  they  speak  of  the 
false  prophets  and  the  **  many  antichrists  *'  of  their  own  age  as  a 
proof  that  the  last  time  had  begun.  It  is  often  overlooked,  that 
the  false  prophet  of  the  old  covenant,  who  affected  to  utter  the 
will  of  God  in  opposition  to  true  teachers,  has  an  exact  counter- 
\ysLrt  in  the  Antichrist,  who  assumes  the  name  of  Christ  in  oppo- 
sition to  His  ministers ;  and  this  is  the  very  essence  of  heresy.* 

§  17.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  Paul  and  Peter  distinctly  use 
the  words  heresy  for  errors  that  are  to  be  resisted,  condemned,  and 
dealt  with  by  severe  discipline ;  not  (according  to  the  shallow  argu- 
ment from  the  etymology  of  the  word)  as  opinions  to  be  tolerated 
on  the  ground  of  free  inquiry  and  individual  conviction.*  The 
word,  which  the  Greeks  used  for  their  own  philosophic  sects,  "wag 
naturally  applied  in  a  bad  sense  (like  the  Latin  /actio  and  our 
word  party)  by  opposite  sects  to  each  other ;  and  this  bad  sense 
was  now  fixed  upon  it.  Paul  himself  was  described  by  the  hir^ 
orator  of  the  Jews  as  "  a  ringleader  of  the  Jievesy  of  the  Nazarenes ;  *•  • 
and  he  answered  by  the  confession,  "  After  the  way  which  they 
call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God  of  our  fathers."  ^    But  this  wrong 

*  See  N,  T,  Hist,  chap.  xix.  Note  A,  On  HymencBus  and  hU  fferesu. 

2  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  f. ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1,  f. ;  2  Peter  iil.  3  ;  1  John  ii,  18 ;  Jade,  18, 
'  Our  Versioii  does  not  show  the  perfect  coincidence  of  Paul's  prophecy 

to  the  Thessalonians  of  the  great  falling  away  (ji  avotrrcurla,  2  Thess.  ii. 

3),  with  that  to  Timothy,  "  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith "  {iaroimi' 

trovrai  rives  rrjs  irlcrreas). 

*  In  the  word  Antichrist  the  iivrl  signifies  not  only  opposition^  but 
likeness  or  correspondence  (whether  real  or  pretended),  as  in  rinroi  and 
i.vTirxnrov.  Jesus  himself  foretold  the  "  false  prophets,"  as  also  "  ^edse 
Christs,"  ^fvh6-xfii<f^oi :  see  Matt.  xxiv.  5,  24).  This  is  evidently  the  pre- 
dicted Antichrist,  whom  John  identifies  with  the  '^  liars,  deceivers,  and 
false  prophets,"  and  the  *^  antichrists  "  of  his  age,  who  had  gone  out  of  the 
Chiirch  (1  John  ii.  18, 19,  22,  iv.  3  ;  2  John,  7 — the  only  passages  in  which 
the  word  antichrist  occurs).  Paul  describes  the  *^  Man  of  sin  "  of  the  great 
apostasy  as  usurping  the  worship  due  to,  and  the  very  name  of,  God  himself. 

^  The  notion  referred  to  is  another  instance  of  the  absuiniity  of  explain- 
ing words  by  their  mere  etymology,  especially  in  N.  T.  Greek.  Afpe<ris 
means  literally  choice,  but  what  kind  of  choice,  relative  to  what  things,  in 
what  spirit,  with  what  consequences,  and  how  regarded  by  the  judgment 
of  others — all  these  are  questions  quite  beyond  the  province  of  etymology. 
.    '  Acts  xxiv.  5 :  irpwTotrrdTnv  rris  r&y'SaCupaiwy  alpicrctes.     '  Hid.  ver.  14. 
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applicationof  the  word  to  Christianity  itaelf  did  not  deter  Lim  from 
branding  with  it  whatever  doctriues  and  practicea  within  tha 
nominal  church  were  opposed  to  eonad  (or  wholesome)  teaching' 
"  according  W  the  gloriouB  Gospel  of  the  hlessed  God  '  entrusted  to 
him.  When  divisiona  (sc/iisnw)  arose  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  he 
wrote  that  Aerewei  must  needs  arise  within,  to  tost  those  who  would 
stand  fast.'  Ho  classes  heresien  with  idolatry  and  with  the  most 
fl^ratit  crimes  gainst  morality,  the  works  of  the  flesh  which  are 
hostile  to  the  worka  of  the  spirit.'  By  his  own  apostolic  aulhority 
he  rejecta  from  the  Church  aud  "  delivers  to  Satan  "  the  blasphemera 
who  (such  is  the  powerful  figure  by  which  he  describes  unaound 
belief  and  practice)  had  "  put  away  a  good  conacienca  and  made 
shipwreck  concerning  the  lalth ; " '  and,  in  bidding  Titna  tfl  "  reject 
the  man  who  was  a  Aerefic*  after  one  and  a  second  admonition," 
be  adds  a  definition  of  the  very  spirit  of  heresy  as  ■  tin  of  per~ 
vemty,'  Peter  likens  the  "  Mse  teachers  "  to  the  "  false  prophets 
among  the  people  "  of  old,  as  those  who  will  bring  into  the  Church 
dtttrvxtive  hercsiee,  at  the  same  time  bringing  awift  destruction  on 
themselves.'  So  clearly  did  the  Apostles  treat  heresy  as  jiomicious 
and  GinfuL 

The  passage  last  quotcii  seems  to  mark  the  higheit  pitch  of 
daring  reached  by  the  heretics  uf  the  apostolic  ^e,  "cveti  denying 
the  Lord  that  bought  them";  aud  John  marks  the  denial  tluit 
Jeeus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flcdi  as  the  very  "  spirit  of  Antichrist " 
predicted  by  Christ,  and  as  "  already  in  the  world  "  in  the  "  false 

not  deicribal 
»  Tuistion  eqnally  Intereating,  b>a       ,     , ,       ,. 

ffKaAiTv — B  terra  whii^h  cornea  rery  near  to  the  /leierodoxy  of  ectleaiaaiicai 
hmenage.  A  Eoinplete  yiew  of  tbe  spostolic  lenchlng  oa  the  subjeut  would 
embmcB,  beside*  the  pasmgei  in  which  the  Kord  "heresy"  occnrs,  all  those 
which  Epenk  of  "  ialie  prophets  "  and  "  false  teatliora  "  and  other  eqci- 
Talent  terms.  '  1  Cor.  li.  18,  19,  '  Gnl.  v.  20. 

•  Ibid.  ver.  19.  The  phrase  it  the  tame  by  whirh  the  Corinthiiin  church 
■re  directed  to  cast  out  a  brother  guilty  o[  hetoous  sin. 

•  Titui  iii.  10  :  Blpmiciv  ii^fMnrnv. 

•  JW.  »er.  11.  ttSiittri  iiivTpaxrai  S  TOiDETDi(con!i(^tbe  *oXoBrT« 
tiiirriMiiiiira  of  Acts  i%.  30,  and  the  iirotrtfX^oiifraptiTiiiiX^flinu"  of  Titus 
i.  t4),  m)  a/iaprdvii  bv  airatard^iHTai.  Perhaps  the  last  word 
signifies  "taking  on  himself  to  condemn  others"  rrther  than  "self- 
Coniteinned." 

"     ~  :   aTrirei  wapturdfoairu'  alp^'X  htaXilas  ....  iwi- 

iX'iHlf  iniKtioji.     Our  tnimlatura  seem  to  have  been  ted 

the  olear  menning  of  the  vtord  sviiAtiiU'  to  give  the  Hebraistic  genitive 

'  f (bi  the  objective  sense,  "damnable  hcreiiies."     This   may  be   the 

ins,  *"'^  *''■'  ftvea  in  the  teit  seemi  preferable.     Paul  deserlbes  the 

"Umi  of  liD  "  of  the  great  Kpoitaiiy  m  6  uite  rflt  iiv^eCat  (2  Theai.  ii.  H), 
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prophets  "  and  "  many  antichrists  "  of  his  age.'  With  those  who  held 
this  error  be  refused  even  the  intercourse  of  social  life."  But  the  **  false 
teachings,"  "  the  spirit  of  error,  which  made  them  believe  a  lie,"  so 
vehemently  denounced  by  the  Apostles,  involved  false  rules  of  prac- 
tical life,  such  as  the  self-willed  asceticism  which  Paul  coDdemns,' 
and  a  subversion  of  moral  restraints,  borrowed,  in  the  name  of 
Christian  liberty,  from  the  profligate  Greeks  and  Hellenists,  espe- 
cially in  Asia.  The  denunciations  of  this  evil  throughout  Paul's 
Epistles  are  summed  up  in  his  description  of  the  unbelievers,  whose 
"  very  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled,"  who  profess  that  they  know 
God,  but  in  works  deny  Him,  being  abominable  and  disobedient, 
and  unto  every  good  work  reprobate.*  These  moral  corruptions  are 
marked,  alike  by  Paul  and  Peter,  John  and  Jude,  as  indeed  they 
had  been  by  Christ  himself,  as  the  type  and  foretaste  of  the  un- 
bridled profligacy  of  the  last  days,  the  "  perilous  times  "  of  the  great 
"  apostasy  "  and  "  mystery  of  iniquity."  *  And,  as  the  heresies  of 
the  apostolic  ago  are  thus  distinctly  described  as  the  beginnings 
and  types  of  all  that  were  ever  to  spring  up,  so  was  it  as  clearly- 
taught  that  their  end  was  not  to  be  expected  till  the  final  coming 
of  Christ  to  destroy  all  ofiences  out  of  his  kingdom.*  He  Himself 
taught  this,  with  the  practical  lesson  against  those  attempts  of 
mistaken  zeal  to  weed  out  the  "  tares,"  which,  in  every  age  of  the 
Church,  have  had  for  their  chief  result  the  "pulling  up  of  the 
wheat."  Thus  is  persecution  rebuked,  while  opposition  to  heresy, 
by  discipline  as  well  as  argument,  is  enforced  by  the  teaching  and 
example  of  the  Apostles. 

§  18.  That  persecution  was  permitted  a^  a  check  upon  corruption 
in  the  Church,  is  taught  by  Christ  himself  and  the  Apostles ; '  and 
the  time  marked  by  the  corruptions  now  described  is  also  that  of 

>  1  John  iv.  1-3 ;  2  John  7-10. 

^  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  passage  was  really  illustrated  by,  or 
only  suggested,  the  traditions  respecting  the  Apostle's  conduct  towards  an 
heretical  leader,  either  Cerinthus,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Irenseus,  or 
Ebion,  according  to  Epiphauius.  The  story  is  that  John  refused  to  be  in 
the  baths  of  Ephesus  with  the  heretic,  lest  the  roof  should  fall  and  citish  them. 

»  1  Tim.  iv.  1. 

*  Titus  i.  V).  The  last  epithet  is  &B6KifMi  (i.  e.  those  who  do  not  stand 
the  test),  the  exact  opposite  to  the  BSxifjiotf  whose  stedfastness  is  approved 
amidst  prevailing  heresies  (1  Cor.  xi.  19). 

»  2  Thess.  ii.;  2  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  1  John  ii.  18 ;  Jude,  18;  Rev.  ii.  20,  f. 
Besides  this  allusion  to  "Jezebel,"  the  "doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans '* 
(Rev.  ii.  6,  15)  is  supposed  to  denote  one  of  the  immoral  heresies. 

•  1  Thess.  ii.  8 ;  Matt.  xiii.  28-80,  38-43.  There  is  a  strange  self-con- 
demning irony  in  the  choice  of  this  figure  by  medieval  zealots,  to  describe 
the  objects  of  their  persecution,  and  especially  the  English  Lollards. 

'  See  several  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter,  and  the  Epistles  in  Rev.  ii.,iii.,  all  addressed  to  persecuted  chnrche*. 


THE  PERSECUTION  OF  NERO. 


^H  A.D. 

^^^B  the  Fir$t  Great  Perucutitm  by  the  civil  power  of  Rome.     Special 

^^^1   attentian  is  due  Ui  the  causes  whicb  teil  Nero  to  depart  from  that 

^^H  steady  Koman  policy  of  religious  toleration,  which  had  been  exem- 

^^^R  pliSeil  by  Gallia  at  Corioth,  aud  to  which  Paul  had  not  appealed 

^^V   in  vain  at  (jiesar'a  own  tribimal.     That  tolcralion  was  only  granted 

^^H    on  the  condition,  of  respect  for   the    national  religion   of   Rome, 

^^^B    with   which  the  sole    deity  of  Jehovah   and   the   abhorrence  of 

^^H    idolatry  were  inconsistent.     The  pecnhar  rites  of  the  Jews,  and 

^^H    thoir  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  brought  this  irreconcilable  cha- 

^^^1    ncter  of  their  religion  into  prominence.     Their  turbulence,  both  in 

^^H    Judea  and  the  great  eitiea  where  they  were  numeroos,  and  their 

^^V    frequent  outbreaks,  often  provoked  by  their  Greek  enemies,  caused 

^^H     them  to  be  regarded  as  a  constant  source  of  disquiet  to  the  govem- 

^^r    ment.    The  Christians  suffered  their  full  share  of  this  odium  as  a 

Jewish  sect,  all  the  more  from  the  dishke  with  which  Lbe  Jews 

were  seen  to  regard  them ;  and  they  wore  viewed  with  peculiar 

hatred  oa  the  adherents  of  a  ringleader  of  Jewish  sedition  and  a 

crucified   malefactor.'      Their    uncompromising    rejection   of   the 

I  national  gods  was  hatcfal  to  the  idolatrous  eommoa  people  and  a 
kind  of  treason  in  the  eyes  of  statesmeu ;  while  the  philosophic 
unbelievers  in  the  heathen  gods  disliked  still  more  a  spiritual 
religion,  which  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  and  a  state  of  future  retribution.  These  feelings  may  be 
Kununed  up  in  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  Apostle :  "  Ye  shall  be 
hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake :" — "  We  are  made  as  tbo  filth 
of  the  earth,  and  are  the  offscouring  of  al!  things  unto  this  day."  * 
We  have  seen  that  each  fresh  Jewish  outbreak,  in  Judeo,  at 
Alexandria,  or  elsewhere,  was  wont  to  be  the  signal  for  neiv  mea- 
sures against  the  Jews  at  Rome.  Now  it  happened  that  Gessius 
]  Florus,  the  new  procurator  of  Judea,  began  that  climax  of  oppres- 

sion, which  provoked  the  great  Jewish  rebellion,  at  the  very  time 
when   Home   was  burnt   down   under  Nero.'     The   popular  voice 
ascribed  the  fire  to  the  emperor's  insane  caprice;  and,  when  the 
bribery  nf  large  donatives  and  the  parade  of  propitiatory  religious 
services  had  failed  to  allay  the  suspicion,  Nero  sought  a  scape-goat 
ID  the  most  despised  sect  of  the  hated  Jews.     "  In  order,"  says 
Tacitus,  "  to  put  down  the  rumour,  he  set  up  as  objects  of  accusa- 
'  This  feelint;  is  nea  in  the  oolicea  of  Tacitus  and  Saetonltis. 
'  1  Car.  iv.  1^].     These  words  of  Paul  ars  literally  echoed  by  Tacitns  la 
1.  his  nccount  of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  bdcI  Its  gron'th  8t  Kome,  "  qaa 
|i  Guaeta  uaditiae  atrouia  aut  padenda  DonflnuDt  celebrant  urn  ne  "  (Jnn.  iv. 
For  an  Bipression  of  his  dislike  awi  mntenpt  of  the  Jews,  nbom  he 
"  teterrtmam  ijeateni,"  see  hi*  Hkt.  v.  8. 
*  G«ssinB  Flams  became  I'racurator  of  Judea  sboat  Midsninmer,  C4,  and 
«  gnW-lir«  of  Boma  wu  m  July  ieth~24th  of  that  year. 
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tion  and  punishment  those  whom,  ab-eady  hated  for  their  wickednfiBS, 
the  people  called  Chki»tians.  This  name  was  derived  from  one 
Chrirtus,  who  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  Pontina 
Pilate,  the  procurator  of  Judca ;  and  this  accursed  superstition,  re- 
pressed for  the  moment,  broke  out  again,  not  only  through  Judea,  the 
source  of  the  mischief,  but  also  through  the  city,  whither  all  things 
outrageous  and  shameful  flow  together  and  tind  many  adherents. 
Accordingly  those  were  first  arrested  who  confessed,^  afterwaida 
a  vast  number  upon  their  information,  who  were  convicted,  not 
really  on  the  charge  of  causing  the  fire,  but  rather  for  their  hatred 
to  the  human  race.^  Mockeries  were  added  to  their  death :  Buch  as 
that  they  were  wrapped  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  torn  to  pieces 
by  dogs,  or  crucified,  or  set  on  fire  and  burnt,  when  the  daylight  fiuled, 
as  torches  to  light  up  the  night.^  Nero  had  lent  his  own  gardens 
for  the  spectacle,  and  he  gave  a  chariot-race,  in  which  he  was  seen 
mounted  on  his  car  or  mingling  with  the  people  in  the  dress  of  a 
charioteer.  As  the  result  of  all,  a  feeling  of  compassion  arose  for 
the  sufferers,  though  guilty  and  deserving  of  condign  punishment, 
yet  as  being  destroyed,  not  for  the  common  good,  but  to  satiate  the 
cruelty  of  one  man."  * 

Ecclesiastical  historians  mark  this  as  the  first  of  the  Ten  ChnercU 
Persecutions  of  the  Christians  by  Roman  Emperors."  The  example 
set  by  the  emperor  in  the  capital  would  certainly  be  followed  in  the 
provinces ;  and  the  Jews,  on  the  eve  of  their  own  great  catastrophe, 
seized  the  opportunity  for  renewing  their  charges  against  and 
assaults  upon  the  Christians,  ^i'he  eminent  leaders,  instead  of 
merely  falling  victims  to  the  lawless  rage  of  the  Jews,  like  Stephen 
and  the  two  Apostles  James,  or  finding  refuge  under  the  Romab 
law,  like  Paul,  were  now  sought  out  and  carried  to  Rome  for  execn* 
tion.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Paul,  whose  prospect  of  triumphant 
martyrdom  from  the  rage  of  the  imperial  lion  is  drawn  by  his  own 
hand  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  of  Peter,  whose  First 
Epistle  bears  the  marks  of  being  written  to  strengthen  his  Christian 

'  This  clearly  means  their  confession  that  they  were  Christians,  not  that 
they  had  set  fire  to  the  city,  for  that  charge  is  immediately  afterwards 
declared  groundless  by  Tacitus  himself — "hand  perinde  in  crimine  in- 
cendii."  We  shall  soon  find  Pliny,  the  philosophic  friend  of  Tadtiu, 
treating  the  mere  confession  of  the  Christian  name  as  a  sufficient  ground 
for  a  capital  sentence,  in  the  persecution  under  Trajan. 

*  The  heathen  adversaries  constantly  charged  Christianity  with  being 
anti-social,  and  hostile  to  human  happiness. 

'  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  some  were  thus  made  living  torches  to  light 
up  the  agonies  of  the  other  sufferers,  when  the  spectacle  was  no  longer 
visible  through  the  fall  of  night. 

^  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  44,  under  A.D.  65,  near  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

^  See  Notes  and  Illustrations  (A). 
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brethren  of  the  Jewish  DiBperaion  under  a  general  persecution. 
Clement  of  Home,  the  earliest  of  the  "jipostolic  Jf'uthert"  (ihose 
writers  who  had  intercourse  with  the  Apostles),  testifying  to  the 
iQBTtf  rdom  of  Faul  and  Peter,  odda  that  their  fate  was  shared  by 
"a  great  multitude  of  the  elect,  who,  suffering  many  insults  and 
torments  through  the  envy  of  their  adversaries,  left  the  moat  glorious 
eiample  among  us,"'  The  general  character  of  Ncro'a  persecution 
is  also  testified  by  EusebiUH  and  Lactantius  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  by  Orosius  in  the  fifth ;  and  Sulptcius  Keverua  (about  the  same 
time)  says  that  the  Christian  religion  was  forbidden  by  laws  and 
public  edicts,  adding  the  circumstance,  which  fixes  the  date,  that, 
while  these  things  were  done  at  Home,  the  Jews  began  their  rebel- 
lirai,  provoked  by  the  outrages  of  Gessius  Ftorus.' 

S  19.  The  unexampled  horrors  of  the  Jewish  War,  and  its  climax 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titiia  (a.d.  70),  were  the  first 
fulfilment  of  Christ's  great  prophecy  of  His  coming  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  that  Hia  kingdom  oa  earth  might  be 
entrusted  only  to  the  Christian  Church,  which  was  built  up  on  the 
ruinsof  the  Jewiah.  Or  rather,  to  use  a  truer  figure,' as  the  Christian 
religion  uod  Church  were  wholly  a  development  of  the  Jewish,  the 
old  dispensation  fell  to  the  ground  and  died,  like  a  seed,  in  order 
that  the  New  might  bring  forth  the  fsuit  predicted  by  its  Lord.* 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  marks  the  epoch  at  which  Christianity 
emei^ed  from  its  initiatory  stage,  with  a  church  completely  organised, 
ftnd  numbering  converta  through  the  whole  Roman  Bmpire,  and 
I    even  beyond  its  borders   to  the  East,  to  replace  Judaism  as  the 

■  ivitness  for  the  one  true  God.    So  clearly  did  the  Christians  of 

V  JcTUsalem  themselves  see  this  significance  of  their  Lord's  prophecy, 

■  that  they  retired  from  the  Holy  City  before  ila  investment  by  Titus, 

■  and  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  (as  it  was  still  called)  had  its  seat  at 
B  fella,  a  village  of  the  Decapolis,  beyond  the  Jordan,'  till  Hadrian 

V  |iermitted  them  to  return  to  what  was  no  longer  the  Jewish  capital, 

V  bnt  the  Itoman  city  of  Aelia  Capitoitna  (a.d.  136).'    The  spiritual 
W  Zbu  had  replnced  the  material  city  of  David. 

I  '  Clemena  Romsniis,  ffpirt.  /.  ad  Corinlhim,  5, 

I  '  The  sovenunent  of  GBseioi  Flonifi  b«([.-in  (aa  above  stated)  in  A.D.  64, 

I  and  the  Jews  broke  out  into  open  rebellloa  in  A.D.  AG. 

■  '  John  xii.  24.  '  Matt,  iii.  43. 

I  '  Euseb.  fl',  £■.  iii.  S;  BiJph»n.  But,  nil.  7;  de  Xeja.  et  Pond.  \h. 
HjHie  latt«r  writer  aayi  that  a  ChristliD  Church  true  soon  gathered  again 
KWnidit  the  ruins  of  Jerosilein.  nnder  Simeon,  n  relative  of  Jei^ui  Christ; 
H^ndheadds  theninrvel,t)iat  thelmlehonse  fornierly  used  bytheChurfb  af 
■^niffllem  wa«  one  of  the  few  tuUdlnga  spareii  hy  Titus. 
I       '  The  old  name  of  Jerusalem  whs  only  leTiced  b;  CoDstautiae.     I>uring 

■  'the  intervnlwe  lind  mention  of  biihopa  of  Pella;   but  afterwards  I  hey 
B  ^oni*agiinbi(ho(Hof  Jsrawlem, 
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§  20.  The  prolonged  life  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  the  writings  of 
his  which  we  possess  in  the  New  Testanient,^  continue  the  apostolic 
age  for  a  generation  beyond  the  epoch  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The 
disciple  distinguished  by  his  Master's  special  love  was  distinguished 
also  by  surviving  his  Lord's  coming,'^  that  he  might  be  a  witness 
to  Christianity  in  the  new  light  thrown  upon  it  by  that  event. 
Accordingly,  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  form  and  worship 
of  the  destroyed  temple  are  transferred  to  a  heavenly  sanctuary^  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  slain  and  risen  Christ  is  enthroned,  to  receive 
the  worship  of  the  twenty-four  elders,  the  joint  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  and  "  the  Apostles  of  the  Lamb,"  of  the  "  sealed "  cleot^ 
symbolised  in  like  manner  by  the  144,000  of  every  tribe,  and  of  "  a 
great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and 
kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues  " — the  members  of  the  universal 
church — clothed  with  white  robes,  the  signs  of  their  salvation  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  carrying  palms  as  emblems  of  their 
victory  in  the  conflict  with  the  world  and  persecution.  Round  this 
temple  of  the  Christian  Church  are  grouped  a  succession  of  scenes — 
properly  so  called,  for  they  are  displayed  pictorially,  as  was  often 
the  case  in  Uebrew  prophecy — which  unfold  the  future  history  of 
the  Church,  in  a  mystery  only  to  be  understood  as  the  time  of  its 
fulfilment  dmws  near.  Finally,  the  temple  and  city  of  God,  the 
new  Jerusalem,  comes  do\vn  from  heaven  in  full  glory,  signifying 
the  revelation  of  the  pure  and  perfect  Church,  and  all  ends  with  the 
consummation  of  judgment  and  the  bliss  of  the  redeemed. 

This  vision  belongs  to  a  time  of  persecution,  by  many  internal 
marks,  as  well  as  by  the  express  statement  of  the  introductory 
Epistle  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia :  "  I  John,  who  am  also  your 
brother,  and  companion  in  tribulation  and  in  the  kingdom  and  in 
patience,  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for 
the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ."  '  The 
writer  of  these  words  was  clearly  exiled  as  a  confessor  to  this  rocky 
isle  of  the  Icarian  sea,  at  a  season  of  general  persecution ;  but  not  a 
hint  is  given  by  himself  of  the  time  and  cause,  wliich  were  well 
known  to  those  whom  he  addressed.  Yet  something  may  be  leamt 
from  internal  evidence.  He  writes  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
with  Ephesus  at  their  head,  as  one  who  well  knew  their  state  from 
having  laboured  among  them  and  having  shared  the  very  persecu- 
tion to  which  they  were  still  subject.  Now  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  ecclesiastical  writers  connects  John  with  the  Church  of 
Ephesus ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  such 

>  Even  if  the  earlier  date  of  the  Apocalypse  were  admitted,  it  would  be 
iiypossible  to  bring  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  within  the  limit  of  A.D.  70. 
2  John  xxi.  20-23 :  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come."         »  Rev.  i.  9 
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connection  till  after  the  final  removal  of  Paul  by  his  arrest  aud 

martyrdoni.'     These  considerations  seem  to  OKclude  the  Jv'cronian 

persecution,  in  which  also  John  would  surely  have  shared  the  iate 

y  of  Paul  and  Peter,  not  the  milder  sentence  of  banishment.*    The 

1  few  late  and  obscure  ancient  testimonios,  whiuh  place  John's  baniah- 

tbent  to  Patmoa  under  Nero,  oould  never  have  been  folloived,  but 

I  for  the  sake  of  the  theory  whIcU  places  the  Ai>ocalypse  before  the 

L  ^struction  of  Jerasalent,  and  makes  its   prophecies  refer  to  that 

ntaatropbe,  to  which  assuredly  they  cannot  be  limited. 

Coming  down  from  such  mere  hypotheses  to  the  firm  ground  of 

I  <'testimc#y,  its  whole  weiglit  is  in  favour  of  a  new  persecution  under 

I  Domitian,  who  banished  John  from  his  pastoral  work  at  Ephesus 

[to  forced   Ubour  in   the   quarries  of  Patmos,  shortly  before  the 

■  J^mperor's  own  death  in  a.d.  96.    I'he  main  facta  are  agreed  upon 
~  y  Irenteus,  Eusebios,  and  Jerome ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  first, 

Jwho  was  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  John,  seems  deci- 
LMve.  lie  says  that  the  Apocalypse  "  was  seen  no  very  long  time  ago, 
["'but  almost  in  our  own  generation,  at  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign"; 
ind  no  writer  of  the  first  three  centuries  gives  nny  other  date. 
The  great  wriler,  who  continuea  Roman  history  after  Taoitns,* 
1  Bays  that  Domitian  put  to  death  the  consul,  Fabius  Clemens,  and 

■  IwnisAerf  bis  wife,  Flavia  Domitilla,  to  the  island  ^  Pandalrria 
t  ^tboi^b  both  were  of  his  own  kindred)  on  the  charge  of  atheism— 
r  tiiat  is,  of  refusing  to  worship  the  gods  of  Rome ;  and  that  many 
I  Others  were  condemneA  on  the  same  charge,  because  l/iey  fumed 
EiMide  to  the  easlonu  of  the  Jews ;  and  some  were  put  to  death,  and 

others  were  deprived  of  their  property.'    The  Chrifltians  were  still 
IS  a  Jewish  sect;  and  Eusebius  expressly  reckons  these 


inembcrt^d  that,  iKSideB  the  etatuDient  of  eccleaiHstian] 

was  arrested   ut  Ephesuf,  his  Epistles  to  Timothy  bring 

on  with  the  Asistia  ch'urchei  to  the  very  ere  of  his 

it  is  impossible  to  aacotmt  for  hia  sitenee  about  John 

t  'ff  John  had  been  already  among  those  charcbea.     It  i>  also  to  be  cbserred 

how  perftotlj  the  tenor  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Chnrches  preMOts  n 

development  of  their  stBte  as  dewribed  io  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

(See  the  N.  T.  Bat.,  p.  528,  note  83.) 

'  Same  such  roiuiderBtioii  teems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  related 
by  Tettnlllan,  that  Nero  caused  John  to  be  placed  in  a,  caldrDD  of  boiling 
oil,  but  tt  had  no  power  to  hurt  him.  Augnstine  aim  tellt  of  blvtiiaking 
tnison  unbanned.  There  vas  evidently  an  idea  that  he  bore  a  channad 
li,  founded  on  that  verymiiinterpretation  of  Chrltt's  words,  against  which 
fohn  bad  himseir  protested  (John  iii.  23). 

■  DioD  Cassias  lived  In  the  latter  part  of  tbe  seoinil  and  the  earlf  part 

t  the  third  centorles,  and  wrote  a  ffisiory  of  Rome  from  the  tieginniii;  to 

he  year  of  his  Dwa  second  consulship,  A.D.  3£9.     Moat  of  it  is  praserved 

nly  Id  the  Epiti/me  of  Xiphilinus. 

*  Xiphilin.  Hpit.  Dkm.  Com.  livii.  U. 
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sufferers  as  Christians.^  Others  add  that  Domitian  caused  search 
to  bo  made  in  Palestine  for  the  posterity  of  David  (as  his  father 
Vespasian  had  already  done),  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  grand- 
children of  Judas,  the  brother  of  Christ,  were  brought  hofore  the 
emperor.'  Whether  these  details  are  wholly  trustworthy  or  not, 
hero  is  suflicient  evidence  of  a  persecution  of  Christianity  by  Domi- 
tian, on  the  twofold  ground  of  the  perversion  of  eminent  Romans  to 
the  "  Jewish  superstition,"  and  of  the  suspicious  tyrant's  fear  of 
new  troubles  in  Judea.  Ecclesiastical  writers  reckon  this  as  the 
Second  General  Persecution. 

That  the  vile  informers  who  served  Domitian  had  made  ik0  chargie 
of  Judaizing  a  common  weapon  of  that  tyranny  and  extortion,  which 
Tacitus  so  vividly  describes,  is  proved  by  the  distinct  record  of 
Nerva's  abolition  of  such  accusations,  which  is  commemorated  by  a 
coin  of  the  Senate.^  Nerva's  dismissal  of  the  accused,  and  recal  of 
those  exiled  on  the  charge  of  atheism,  agrees  with  the  ecclesiastical 
tradition  of  John's  return  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died  in  extreme  old 
ap^e.^  His  special  advocacy  of  the  truth  respecting  the  person  of 
Clirist,  as  the  Word  of  Gtod  manifest  in  the  flesh,  gained  him  the 
title  of  TiiEOLOGUS.  Finally,  his  Gospel,  written  to  supplement  the 
other  three,  completed  the  body  of  apostolic  and  inspired  Christian 
literature ;  and  his  own  attestation  puts  liim  in  the  very  first 
place  among  those  who  have  handed  down  to  us  their  testimcmy 
as  eye-witnesses  to  the  facts  of  Christianity  : — **  This  is  the  disdple 
which  testiOeth  of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things,,  and  we 
know  that  his  testimony  is  true."  * 

»  Euseb.  Vhron,  s,  01.  218 ;  //.  E,  iii.  18,  §  2 ;  Hieron.  Epist.  88  (or  27) 
ad  Eustochium.  ^  Hegesipp.  ap,  Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  12,  20. 

3  *'  Fisci  Judaici  calumnia  sublata."  Eckhel,  vol.  vi.  p.  405.  Xiphilin. 
Epit.  Dion.  (7ass.  Ixviii.  1. 

*  The  dates  assigned  to  his  death  range  from  A.D.  89  to  A.D.  120. 

'  John  xxi.  24,  comp.  xix.  35 ;  and  1  John  i.  1-3.  For  what  is  known 
of  the  labours  of  the  remaining  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  and  the  extent  of 
ground  over  which  Christianity  had  spread  in  the  Apostolic  age,  see  Notes 
and  Illustrations  (B). 
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(A.) 


THE  TEN  GENERAL 
CUTIONS. 


PEBSE- 


The  following  are  the  Ten  Great  Perse- 
cutions of  the  Christians  by  the  heathen 
Boman  Emperors,  as  reckoned  by  ecclefli- 
astical  historians.  How  far  they  are  pro- 
perly called  generaZ*  is  considered  as  we 
come  to  each. 

*  The  word  generci,  in  this  oramectlon,  in  equiva- 
lent to  the  sense  in  which  certain  Conncils  are 
■potai  of  as  general  or  cuMmemeai,  tram  the  nse  of 
the  word  oucovM.eia|  to  signify  the  Somm  Em- 
pire, M  in  Lake  iL  1. 


I.  "Bj  Nero;  beginning  a.d.^M. 
II.  By  Domitian;  a.d.  96-96. 

III.  By  Trajan;  a.d.  106-117. 

IV.  liy  Marcut  Aurdiut ;  a.d.  166-177. 
V.  By  Severus;  a.d.  202,  and  onwards. 

VI.  By  ifaxtmm;  a.d.  235. 

VII.  By  Deciw;  a.d.  250-251;  oontlniicd 

nnder  GaUus ;  a.d.  251-353. 
Vin.  By  Valerian ;  a.d.  258-260. 
IX.  By  Aurdian  ;  a.d.  275. 
X.  By  JHodetian  and  Mdximian;  A.ik 
303-305;  continued  by  Gaierima 
and  Maximin  to  a.d.  311. 
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wrote  hia  First  Kplgtlr,  Sobyton.  where  the  |  WlthlD  the  Umlti  of  the  Roraui  £m- 
JewB  of  the  Eutrm  mapenlun  were  nu-  \  pin,  Ibe  Apuatle  Puiur  Is  Mid  to  luv* 
tUErunsandweBUhy.anilmilTittilncdlnCer-  spent  Ms  lul  yean  it  HlenpoIlB  In 
Doune  witb  chose  both  ofAsia  Mhior  and  Phrygia;'  antl  the  fcmodBtloa  of  tha 
Judes.  (See  jV.  r. //iiL.ch,  III.  }  le.)  '  Importinl  Church  of  alczaiidria.  In 
Amonglbe"devontJewii,  out  of  every  :  Egypt,  ii  BKrlbed  la  Johh  Uakk,  Uw 

ulem  aod  heard  the  preaching  of  Fccer  ba^  Paul,  and  Peter.f  In  the  Eh*, 
on  the  great  diy  of  Penl«ual,  thuae  beyond  the  t:mptTe,  Tiiaiiai  la  aald  to 
of  fifteen  natlone  and  provinces  are  men-  i  have  preached  the  GcepeJ  In  Parikia,  and 
lioned  by  name.  Eight  of  the  BTl^en  are  tu  have  been  baried  at  Edeaa.J  It  Is  not 
sflerwardB  conspicuous  In  the  apoelolk  I  till  the  fonnh  cenluiy  that  wa  flDd  the 
history ;  namely,  besides  Bimt  and  /wtea  tradttion  oT  this  Apostle's  preactdng  In 
Itaeir,  and  CrcU  and  Arabia,  ihero  are  I  /iii{«i,(  which  oiheraaarign  to  Bamaoto. 
three  of  the  proTlnces  oF  Asia  Ulnor  I  i(ew;{|  while  the  man  nanal  noconnt 
vhkb  were  npeclsl  seals  of  Paul's  worli,  makes  Armenia  the  scene  of  the  latter 
Atia,  Fhrytjla,  and  Pamphytia,  and  two  Apoatle'a  labours,  and  of  bis  cmel  mar- 
whlch  are  named  In  Psler's  Epistle,  cap-  '  tyrduni  by  flaying  alive 
padocia  and  Pontiu.  In  ronnrctiou  with  '  The  nations  beyond  the 
these,  and  at  tho  head  of  the  whole  list,  '  the  Empire  are  aUo  aar 

Elamita,  and  dwellers  in  MtHtpotamiu-,  '  aend^lo.^ftiojito.-|-t''rheconfQaedHay  In 
(hat  Is.  the  whole  region  of  the  Tigris  which  theseveral  trfldttlonsaseiffnTailons 
and  Eupbralea  and  the  bordering  liinda     counlriea  tu  each  Apoalle,  provm  how 

of  the  Parthian  Empire.  These  Unda,  or  of  the  steps  by  which  the  Qmnh  wu 
so  famous  Id  Jewish   htatoiy,  were  the     Erst  extended  to  the  remoter  nfffaai.     It 

the  great  captivities  of  Israel;  and  thus  an  Apostolic  fannder.  or  a  contemporary  of 

it  WDDld  seem  that  the  flrat  preaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  for  the  Church  of 

ChriatlaoiEy  embraced  ail  s«tloQ9  of  the  every  country;    and  some  of   tJie  mo«l 

race.  estravagaut  of  these  clalma  have  been 

13.  The  remaining  CDunttloB  In  Ihg  list  peri;etuat«d ;  as  In  the  honour  pahl  In 

are  Egnpl  and  the  parts  of  Libj/a  about  Spain  to  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  u 

included  In  the  Koman  Empii¥,  hkd  re-  >^™fBiusUiB  Areopagite,  aaSitint  J>ai|ia, 

celved  a  stroi^  Infttsion  of  Jewish  settlers,  "l"™  <^'^"'  however,  la  disputed  dd  Im- 

beglnnhig  from  the  time  af  the  Babylonian  loU  of  Lamms,  Uartha,  Haiy  UiBililnie, 

laptlvlty,  and  Increased  during  the  period  '"^  others;  and  In  Russia,  to  Gt.  Aodnw. 

orihellellenietlcrule.  The  converelun  of  Germany  was  Hcrlbed 

11.  I'roceedlng  to  the  soulbemmoet  parts  '"  Matemun,  Eucberins,  and  TaIerlo«,«» 

orAfrica,DB  then  known,  the  Eunuch  con-  leB=tt»  «J  St.    Peter;   but  then  la    Bo 

verted  by  Philip  carried  the  Gospel  [o  eviilence  that  ChrlsllanHy  liad  yet  r«dMa 

eihiopia.  that  is.  the  kingdom  of  Jfcroe.  "'«  "  barbarian  '■  nations  of  Eunipe4} 

II.  Passing  from   the  Sacred  History  ^ 

l^'"wa™eS'^the''t?bi'^?'^X"     Ilii  liiB- Jis'-Hs^"^"^™* 

plainly  treacherous  ground,  by  such  sIotIm       J  E??Lff.^-,  i  '.'■,  ,„. ..  ,„t? 

■a  that  the  Apostles  cast  lots  to  decide     A^!ZS!'^„  »;  illb^  .^S^ 

ally  go  from  Jerusalem ;  that,  before  they     f"^t"l.  °fcl!ikii"  M"nirfi2^*B«a''jn!lj3f 
aeparaled,  they  joined  In  drawing  up  the     ■'■■[■'  "■"'■'  'ii"«'':  Ml-  i"^ 
symboloffaltb  calkd  the  Apostles' Creedl    ri.nrfl'^*m(-".,'i'i,'Mi,.'";.''ttal'rtt5ii  (ST 
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fcl.  Charneter  of  the  Post-Apoatolio  Church — Tha  Secnnd  and  Third  Con- 

I  turiw  the  age  of  Apologies  and  PerBecations.     g  2.  Jewish  .lod  Heathen 

t.  Hmtility— Culumnies  against  the  Christians.     §  3.  Quiut  Hule  of  KeBVa 

[ '(^  96-08}— Policy  of  Trajak  (aji.  98-117)— His  Edict  against  Illegal 

t.Sacieties — Pliny's  Account  of  Cbiiatianity  in  his  CorrespoDdence  with 

¥■  Trajan — lUrenemblance  to  the  New  Testatneat  model — Trajan's  Reacript 

the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Christiana— The  Third  FeritadiiKi. 

\.  The  Protomartyr  Sl-HEOS,  Bishop  of  Jerutalem — lOBATtVS,  Bishop 

'   of  Antioch,  brought  before  Trnjnn  and   condemned  to  be  thrown  to  the 

lions  at  Home — His  Jonmey  through  .Asia  Minor,  and  his  Letters  to  the 

p  Churches — His   HartyrdDm    at   the   Saturnalia.      §  5.   Fopnlai    Rage 

it  the  Christians— Reign  of  Hadrian  (a.d.  1I7-13B)— The  earliest 

jieii,  by  QuADRAToa  sad  AniaTloes  —  Hadrian's  mild  Rescript. 

I  6.  The  last  great  Revolt  of  the  Jews,  under  Atiba  and  Bar-cochsb — - 

J  Desecration  of  JenuaUm  and  Sereraoce  of  the  Jews  andChriatinaa. 

{  T.  Schism  in  the  Church  of  Jemtalem — Secti  of  the  Satareans,  the 

I^aonila,  am)   the   Elcesmtei — Rise  of  the    Ebionite    Onosticiim — The 

TataJo-CteiaentiMi.  §  8.  Tolerant  Policy  of  AinoHlHUi  PiUB  (A.t>.  138- 
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161) ;  but  continued  popular  enmity — Cenversion  and  Life  of  Jubtut 
Martyr — His  First  Apologyy  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius.  §  9.  Marcus 
AuRELius  Antoninus  (a.d.  161-180) — His  Hatred  of  Christianity  as  a 
Philosopher  and  a  Ruler — ^The  Fourth  Persecution — Records  of  the  Catar 
combs.  §  10.  The  Second  Apology  and  Martyrdom  of  Justin  Marttb 
— Martyrdom  of  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis — Persecution  at  Smyrna, 
and  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  §  11.  Persecution  in  Gaul — Origrin  of 
the  Gallic  Church — Pothinus,  Bishop  of  Lyon — Letter  of  the  Churches 
of  Lyon  and  Yienne  relating  the  Martyrdoms  there.  §  12.  Legend  of  the 
"Thundering  Legion."  §  13.  Reign  of  Commodub  (a.d.  180-192) — 
Martyrdom  of  ApoUonius.  §  14.  Extension  of  the  Church  throughout 
the  Empire  during  the  Second  Century — Evidence  of  a  British  Church 
— Churches  in  the  East  beyond  the  Empire.  §  15.  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament  formed  in  the  Second  Century 

§  1.  With  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  records,  and  the 
death  of  the  last  surviving  A]:x)stle,  the  History  of  the  Church 
passes  from  its  sacred  to  its  purely  human  phase.  The  miraculous 
gifts  which  attested  the  divine  mission  of  the  Apostles  cease ;  not 
indeed  by  any  formal  record  of  their  withdrawal,  but  by  the  clear 
evidence  that  they  were  possessed  no  longer.  But  those  permanent 
gifts  which  mark  the  true  spirit  of  Christ,  and  which  Paul  valued 
above  tongues  and  prophetic  powers,  remain  with  the  Church.  It 
preserves,  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  a  prevailing 
character  of  purity,  zeal  in  the  defence  and  propagation  of  the 
truth,  and  freedom  from  a  worldly  spirit  A  coustant  conflict  ia 
maintained,  by  arguments  based  on  Scripture  and  reason,  both  ¥rith 
Jewish  and  heathen  adversaries,  and  with  the  corruptions  and  heresies 
that  sprang  up  within  the  Church ;  and  the  efforts  of  heathen  mlera 
to  root  out  the  new  faith  are  met  by  constancy  under  persecution. 

These  two  centuries  are  eminently  the  age  of  Apologies  an^  Per- 
secutions ;  the  age  in  which  the  truths  of  Christianity  were  defended 
by  its  teachers,  and  attested  by  its  martyrs ;  for  it  had  become  aa 
needful  to  refute  calumny  as  to  bear  suffering  and  death. 

§  2.  After  the  severance  made  between  Jews  and  Christians  by 
the  vast  increase  of  Gentile  converts  and  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Christians  were  still  in  the  peculiar  position  of  being  obuozions 
both  to  Jews  and  heatheus,  aliKe  for  their  separation  from  Judmsm 
and  for  their  connection  with  it.  They  were  still  commonly  regjarded 
by  the  heathen  as  a  Jewish  sect ;  but  peculiar  hostility  was  excited  by 
a  religion,  which  was  seen  not  to  be  national,  but  to  claim  univenal 
allegiance.  In  the  eyes  of  the  rulers,  the  Christian  churches  were  a 
new  form  of  the  dangerous  '*  illegal  associations'' ;  while  both  rulers 
and  people  were  moved  to  hatred  by  calumnies  which  arose  fzom 
misunderstanding  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  worship.  The  secreBy 
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which  persecution  imposed  upon  their  meetioga  was  at  once  a  source 
of  Euapicioa  and  an  opportunity  for  the  miarepraaentBtiona  of  in- 
formera;  and  in  spreading  andi  calumnies  the  Jews  found  a  grati- 
fication of  their  mahgnont  envy  of  the  Christians.'  The  fragoieDta 
of  information  obtained  by  the  curiosity  of  heathen  mastera  from 
their  Christian  alaves  must  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  mistake. 
What  they  heard  of "  eating  the  body  of  Christ,"  in  the  Lord'a  Supper, 
may  have  been  the  ground  of  the  charge  of  "Thyeatean  banquets' V 
the  familiar  fellowship  of  the  " love-feaata,"  in  which  men  and 
women  joined,  may  have  been  distorted  into  riotous  hauquets  and 
promiscuous  intercourse;'  and  the  prominence  assigned  to  spiritual 
infiuence  may  have  been  the  foundation  for  the  charge  of  magic — a 
power  which  was  claimed,  in  that  age,  by  meet  teachers  of  new 
leligions.*  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  colour  was  given  to  these 
Bccunations  by  the  doctrines  and  jiraotices  with  which  some  of  ilie 
heretical  secta  had  already  corrupted  Christianity.' 

To  all  this  was  added  the  interested  opposition  which  sprang  from 
the  same  motive  as  that  of  Doraetrius  at  Ephesus.  The  priests, 
and  all  those  whose  liveUhood  depended  either  on  the  heathen 
worship  or  on  the  spectacles  and  amusements  which  the  Christians 
abhorred, — and  for  abhorring  which  they  were  held  up  to  the  people 
asenemies  of  human  happiness,' — nil  these  could  at  any  time  raise 
popular  tnmults,  in  which  the  Christians  were  first  assailed  and 
then  made  responsible  for  the  disturbance ;  or  they  could  invoke 
the  law  against  illegal  superstitions,'  if  not  some  special  laws  still 
in  force  against  the  Christiana. 

§  3.  Such  laws  slumbered  while  Nebta,  to  nse  the  words  of 
Tacitus,  "  united  what   had    long    been   irreconcilable — supreme 

'  Jnstin  Martjr,  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  17 ;  Ofig.  c.  Ceiium,  yi.  27.  Most  of 
onr  iDroiraatiun  abont  th»e  calnmnies  is  nntiiTBllj  derived  tram  the 
■  replies  to  tb^m  by  the  ChristiBa  Apologists.  They  are  doubtlese  referred 
to  la  Tacitus'u  character  of  tha  Christians  as  "  per  fliyifia  invisoi." 

'  Jiuilin  Martyr,  Apal.  i.  26 1  Ireiueos  i  and  other  authoritie*,  dted  by 
Cannn  RoberlBon,  Siet.  of  ilia  CArisiian  Cliurch,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

'  Possibly  the  rite  of  baptism  may  havE  had  something  to  do  with  this 
oharge. 

•  The  Jljimns,  which  formed  ao  conspicaons  ■  part  of  Christian  worehip, 
in&y  havB  been  regarded  bb  incantations  of  sorcery. 

'  ''Clement  of  Aleiandria  (SfrDm.  iii,  3,  p.  514)  charges  the  Carpocra' 
with  the  abominiiUoiiB  which  were  Wisely  imputed  to  tha  Church," 

ibertaOD,  I.  c.  *  "  Odio  humani  generis  conticti "  (Tacitus). 

'  Besides  this  general  law,  special  laws  had  been  made  against  the 
Christians  by  Nero  and  DomitiaD ;  and,  though  come  hold  thoni  to  have 
bceu  repealed,  TertnlliaD  expressly  states  tlut  those  of  Nero  were  lefl 
itBUding  when  his  other  acts  were  abrogated.  The  eitstence  of  such  laws 
would  siplaio  Pliny's  eending  Christian*  to  execution  on  their  mere  con- 
fession of  the  name. 


^^Hebei 
^^■*Chr(.' 
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power  and  liberty'*  (a.d.  96-98).^  But  the  system  by  which 
Tbajan  (a.d.  98-117)  **  daily  increased  the  happiness  of  the 
Empire  "  involved  the  severe  repression  of  every  source  of  danger  to 
the  public  security.  In  this  spirit,  early  in  his  reign,  he  issued  an 
edict  against  the  guilds  or  clubs  (hetcerias);  and  the  ChristiaQ 
churches  were  special  objects  of  the  inquisition  made  for  snch,  on 
account  of  the  mystery  in  which  their  worship  and  usages  were 
involved.^ 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  enforce  this  edict 
as  Proconsul  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  where  we  have  seen  that 
Christianity  was  already  deeply  rooted,  especially  among  the  Jew&* 
Within  half  a  century  of  Peter's  martyrdom,  Pliny  found  the 
heathen  temples  almost  deserted ;  and  the  want  of  a  market  for 
the  sacrificial  animals  threatened  the  prosperity  of  his  province. 
Among  the  accused  were  persons  of  every  rank,  of  both  sexes^  and 
of  all  ages;  nor  had  "the  contagion  of  this  superstition"  infected 
the  cities  only,  the  usual  centres  of  new  opinions^  but  even  the 
villages  and  the  country  districts.^ 

Such  is  the  account  which  Pliny  writes  to  Trajan,  while  asking 
how  he  is  to  deal  with  this  large  class  of  persons,  who  were  accuaed 
of  no  crime  but  their  religion.  He  had  doubted  whether  he  ought 
to  punish  "the  name  itse?/,  if  free  from  crimes,  or  the  crinHB 
cohering  with  the  name";  and  the  discovery  that  there  were  no 
such  crimes  seems  to  have  surprised  the  philosopher,  who  had  shared 
the  prejudices  of  his  friend  Tacitus.  At  first  he  had  deemed  it 
enough  to  ask  the  accused  whether  they  were  Christians,  and,  on 
their  repeated  confession,  he  had  put  some  of  them  to  death, 
reserving  those  who  were  citizens  to  be  sent  to  Eome.  **  I  had  no 
doubt,"  writes  the  philosopher,  **that,  whatever  it  was  that  thej 

'  See  Tac.  Agric.  3. 

'  That  this  edict  was  the  mainspring  of  the  ensuing  persecntion,  is  seen ' 
in  the  words  of  Pliny,  writing  to  Trajan: — ^^ Secundum  mandata  tua, 
hetxrias  esse  vetueram."    {Epist.  x.  96,  §  7  ;  comp.  Epist.  x.  36.) 

'  Sec  1  Peter  i.  1.  The  Jews  had  probably  gone  into  these  provinces  as 
commercial  speculators  in  the  track  of  the  Roman  armies.  The  prevalencv 
of  Christianity  there,  in  the  second  century,  is  contirmed  by  Ludan  (Aiex^ 
ander,  c.  45).  The  date  of  Pliny's  government  is  unfortunately  donbtfnl  ; 
whether  a.d.  103-105  or  111-113.  Clinton  places  the  correspondenoe  in 
A.D.  104;  Pagi  and  Merivale  in  A.D.  112;  and  Pagi  conjectures  that  the 
occasion  arose  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  join  in  the  sacrifices 
at  Trajan's  Quindecennalia — the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  his  adoption  as 
heir  of  the  empire. 

*  This  is  an  early  sign  of  the  distinction  which  is  still  testified  by  the 
word  "  pagan."  The  pagani  were  simply  people  of  the  country  district* 
(P^0>  ^  opposed  to  those  of  the  cities,  urbani;  and  the  former  class 
adhered,  in  great  part,  to  the  old  religion,  even  after  the  imperial  establialii- 
ment  of  Christianity. 
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confessed,  their  wilfulneas  and  inflexible  olwtinacy  deserved  punish- 
menL"  But  in  tliis  first  record  of  a  syBtemBtie  persecution,  we  find 
tliat  the  courage  of  some  gave  way,  and  they  hacarae  what  the 
Church  afterwards  called  "the  lapsed,"  Many,  who  were  accused 
on  aaonymoua  information,'  were  allowed  to  clear  themselyes  by 
offering  incense  to  the  gods  of  Kome  and  t«  the  emperor's  statue, 
and  by  cnraing  the  name  of  ChrisL  There  were  some  who  at  first 
confessed  and  then  retracted,  declaring  that  they  had  renaimced 
CfariatiMiity  as  much  as  three  or  even  twenty  years  before.'  From 
these  the  proconsul  hoped  to  get  light  on  the  vile  practices  which 
rumour  ascribed  to  the  Christians;  and  the  result  of  his  enquiries 
gives  such  a  picture  of  the  worship  and  life  of  the  early  Church, 
that  his  letter  has  been  called  the  First  Apdogyfor  CKrUUaw.t'y? 

la  Flioy's  own  words,  "  They  affirmed  this  to  have  been  the 
HUm  of  their  fault  or  rather  error,  ihaX  tluy  used  to  atsemMe  on  a 
fixtd  diiy  before  it  was  light,*  and  to  sing  retpoitaively  a  hymn  to 
Christ  as  lo  a  god;'  and  thty  bouiid  themsdves  by  a  sacratriental 
oath,'   uot    to    some   crime'" — as   the   proconsul  had   expected  to 

'  Obserre  this  testimoDf  to  the  fact  that  the  ChristiBBS  viae  eipoaed  to 
the  private  enmity,  aad  other  tinse  motives,  of  anoavniDOS  informers,  who 
appear  to  hi.va  been  geoerallj  Jenn.    Compare  Trajan  s  answer,  below. 

'  The  DDnjecCnre  of  Pggi  thnt  the  period  of  twenty  fears  refers  back  to 
Domitian'»  persecution,  cannot  be  accepted  aa  evidence  for  the  date.  It 
might  just  as  well  be  argued  that  the  three  years  point  back  to  Trajan'a 
edict  against  the  helariiF.  Robertson  observes  that  "the  equivocal  be- 
haviour of  these  personi  leavei  it  in  doubt  vbether  they  really  npoetatized, 
or  whether  they  used  the  Ikenee  which  was  sanctioned  by  some  heretiosl 
sects,  and  disavowed  their  belief  in  order  to  escape  danger." 
■  •  The  following  is  the  test  of  this  invaluable  testimony  tn  primitive 
Christianitv.  Pliny  ii  speaking  of  those  who  had  recanted  :— "Adfirma- 
bant  aotem  banc  foisse  luminiim  Vel  culpa:  enm  vel  erroiis,  qood  essent 
aoliti  state  die  ante  lucein  eonvenire,  carmenque  Christn  quasi  deo  dicere 
seeom  invicem,  eeqne  sacnunento  non  in  uelns  aliquod  obatringere,  sed  ne 
furta,  ne  Utrocinia,  ne  adulterla  committereat,  ne  fidem  fallerent,  ne  de- 
pusitumappellatiibaegarent ;  quibus  peractis  morem  eibi  disndendi  fuisse, 
Tursusque  ad  caplendnm  cibuoi.  promjscuum  tamen  et  innoiium." 

'  That  this  certain  day  was  the  Lord's-dai/,  or  first  day  of  the  week,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  pravtice  of  the  Apostolic  Churches  (Acts  ix.  T  ;  1  Cor. 
ivi.  2).  The  hour,  before  daylight— the  very  time  of  Christ's  resnrrec- 
tion—waa  also  that  vvbiuh  even  slaves  conld  call  their  own.  The  nBtDnil 
inference  is  that  the  primitive  Christians  ob«erred  the  Lord'i-day  for 
worship,  but  niivie  no  attempt  to  deprive  their  mnstera  of  their  labour 
on  that  day, 

'  "  Carmen dicere  Mecaai  invkem  "  seems  to  imply  the  anti- 

phonal  singing  which  was  characteristic  of  Jewiih  psalmody.  For  Ihe 
hymnohigy  of  the  Apostolio  Church  compare  Acts  iv.  24-26  ;  Eph.  v.  1  ft  -, 
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discover,  like  the  conspiracies  whicli  were  cemented  by  unhallowed 
rites — **  but  that  they  would  commit  no  ihefts^  nor  rMtriea^  ncr 
aduUerxes^  nor  brecik  their  word^  nor  deny  a  depotit  when  called 
upon:  having  done  which,  their  usage  was  to  depart^  and  to 
assemble  again  to  take  food,  which,  however,  was  oommoa  and 
guiltless."  * 

This  account,  given  by  recreants,  and  preserved  in  the  woids  of 
an  impartial  enemy  of  the  fetitb,  reflects  at  every  point  the  indicar 
tions  of  the  New  Testament  concerning  the  primitive  Ghnioh: 
their  meeting  for  worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  before 
daylight,  and  again,  when  the  day's  work  was  done,  to  eat  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  connection  with  their  own  Feast  of  Love ;  the 
prominence  given  in  their  worship  to  hymns  of  praise,  in  which 
divine  honour  was  paid  to  Christ ;'  and  the  strict  bond  of  holinesi 
and  honesty  on  which  their  fellowship  was  based.  Pliny  tested 
their  confession  by  the  evidence  of  two  female  servants,  evidently 
deaconesses  ^  of  the  Church,  whom  he  put  to  the  torture,  bat  he 
still  extracted  proof  of  nothing  but  "  immoderate  addiction  to  a 
perverse  suiwrstition." 

Such  was  the  case  which  Pliny  submitted  to  Trajan,  asking  how 
he  should  deal  with  the  Christians :  whether  he  should  be  satisfied 
with  a  recantation,  and  whether  any  favour  should  be  shown  to 
the  young  and  weak.  Ho  adds  that  his  measures  had  brought 
back  many  worsbipix^rs  to  the  temples,  and  advises  a  moderate 
policy  as  the  best  means  of  recovcrin<;  many  more.  Trajan's  answer 
is  deeply  interesting,  as  showing  the  policy  deliberately  adopted 
towards  Christianity  by  him  whom  all  historians,  from  Tacitus 

'  These  words  clearly  refer  to  the  charge  of  "  Thyestean  baaqiiets,** 
which  appears  to  have  usually  taken  the  form  of  their  alleged  eating  the 
flesh  of  children ;  a  charge  which  was  very  frequently  made  against  the 
Jews,  in  ancient  as  well  as  medieval  times.  The  **cibum  prcmiaomim*'  ap» 
pears  to  mean  ordinary  food,  as  distinguished  from  the  revolting  Imiiqneta 
(pfmoxium,  the  opposite  to  innoxium)  charged  against  them.  The  meal 
itself  was  doubtless  the  ^ycdnj  or  locc-feast^  which  was  eaten  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Lord's  Supper. 

'  Even  if  the  words  **  quasi  deo"  were  Pliny's  own  gloss,  of  which  there 
is  no  proof,  the  fact  remains,  that  hymns  of  worship  were  addressed  to 
Christ.  The  recreants,  who  had  just  cleared  themselves  by  invoking  the 
gods  of  Rome,  must  surely  have  meant  the  same  kind  of  divine  worship 
when  they  said  that  they  had  hitherto  invoked  the  name  of  Chriit,  om  ^ 
he  were  a  god  {quasi  deo).  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  whole  history 
of  Koman  persecutions,  that  Christ  is  made  correlative  with  the  gode^  not 
regarded  as  the  mere  leader  of  a  sect.  The  Christians  are  required  to 
abjure  His  namey  and  to  invoke  the  ruimes  of  the  gods,  as  a  point  of  religion, 
and  the  name  of  the  emperor,  as  a  point  of  loyalty. 

'  **  Ancillis,  qua;  ministrce  dicebantur."  Comp.  Rom.  zvi.  1 :  ^ifit^m 
odaoM  hidico¥0¥  rift  inicKfifftas  r^t  iw  Ktyxp^M* 
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dowQwariis,  hold  up  to  admiratioQ  as  tbe  most  just  and  Btatesmnn- 
like  among  the  emperors.'  Ue  approves  of  the  procoiLSulB  meuaurtK 
thus  far,  aud  prol'era  Ii/aving  him  a  largo  dUcretiuo  to  laying  down 
a  rigid  rule,  Ue  directs  that  the  informers  should  be  diBcoarageil, 
and  that  no  ioquisition  should  be  made  for  the  Christiausi  but 
those  who  are  couvicted  are  to  be  puuiahed.  Those,  however,  who 
duiiy  that  they  are  Christians,  however  much  suspected  in  the  past, 
may  obtain  pardon  by  supplicating  the  goda  of  Home.  The  policy 
thus  announced  was  to  connive  at  the  existence  of  the  new  religion, 
so  long  UB  it  was  not  forced  on  the  notice  of  the  government  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  require  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  but  none  the  le^ 
was  Christianity  branded  aa  a  legal  crime  Ijy  the  rasci'ipt  of  one  of 
tlie  noblest  emperors.'  Such  mas  the  result  of  viewing  it  in  the 
hgbt  of  mere  policy,  without  inquiring  into  its  trnth. 

The  Butlerings  of  the  ChristianB  under  Trajan  are  reckoned  as  llje 
Third  General  Fereecution, 

§  4.  It  was  probably  before  and  independently  of  the  emperor's 
rescript,  that  liie  protomarlyr  of  the  l'o3l-Aix)stolie  Church  fall  a 
victim  to  the  hatred  of  the  Jews.  This  was  iSyiiEON,  who  is  said 
.to  have  \eea  a  kinsman  of  our  Lord,  iK'in^  the  son.  of  (Jleophas,  and 
a  brother  of  James  the  Just,  on  whose  death  he  was  chosen  Oishop 
of  Jerusalem.  Kusebina  relates  the  tradition,  that  t>ymeoo  was 
denounced  by  some  Jewish  hcreticH  as  one  of  (he  progeny  of  David, 
and,  after  euduring  crnel  tortures  with  a  constancy  that  AniBned  the 
lookers^n,  he  was  crucified  at  the  age  of  a  hundred-and- twenty. 

But  the  most  strihing  event  of  this  persecution  was  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  loHATiuB,  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Antloch,  afier  a  trial 
by  the  emperor  in  person.  Ignatius  is  siiid  tfl  have  been  a  disciple 
of  St.  John,'  and  to  have  succeeded  Euodius  at  Aniioch  about  the 
year  70.  It  was  probably  during  Trajan's  stay  at  Antioch  on  his 
march  to  Parrhia,  and  when  the  capital  of  the  Enst  was  laid  in 
ruin  by  an  earthquake,  in  which  the  emperor  nearly  lost  his  life, 
that  this  alarm'  (like  the  lire  under  Nero)  causi'd  new  inqniwiiion  to 
be  made  Ipr  those  obnoxious  to  the  gixls.''     AVliether  selected  as 

'  ThlB  estimntBHfTnijfln  has  not  hwn  confined  tnliBiitheiis.  OfOrifgory 
Iho  Great  "it  Is  «»U  that  ho  wns  so  imprBrasd  with  tha  thought*  ef  the 
ju«tim  and  Eoodness  of  thi*  henthen  sovereign,  that  he  enrnestl  j  pr«yed  in 
St.  Petur's  Churah,  thivt  OoJ  would  even  now  give  him  grnce  lo  know  the 
nnmeofChrialand  to  be  converted."  (De»n  SUnley,  Hemorwti  of  CaMer- 
6urj,  p.  23.) 

'  W«  m«y  do  joatice  to  Trajiin'i  deciiloa  fl-om  his  own  point  of  View, 
-Jjthout  denvirj  the  force  of  Tertulliiin's  indignant  tomment !  "0»B&^_ 
Btlain  necessitate  confoiuiin  1    Negnt  inquireodus,  at  InnaceDles 
punlendos,  nt  nocentes"  (_Apiil.  3). 
HUran.  de  Vir.  HIuiI.  c.  16. 

*  it  b  mot  oartata  to  wMdi  of  IV^ju'i  visit*  to  Aatkxih  the  n 
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a  chief  victim,  or  coming  forward  of  his  own  free  will,*  Ignatioa 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  pleading  the  cause  of  Christy 
and  explaining  his  faith  before  the  emperor ;  but  his  **  good  con- 
fession" was  early  transformed  into  an  exchange  of  rhetorical 
8[)eeches  between  him  and  Trajan.  In  the  end,  he  was  CQndemDed 
to  be  thrown  to  the  lions  at  Rome,  whose  populace  would  be 
gratified  with  the  spectacle,  by  which  Trajan  may  have  feared  to 
provoke  the  Christians  of  the  always  restless  Eastern  city.  It 
seems,  too,  that  Trajan  counted  on  the  deep  impression  that  would 
be  made  through  the  empire,  whether  this  leader  of  the  new  religion 
were  induced  to  apostatize  through  the  long  delay  and  hardships 
of  his  journey,  or  by  his  public  execution  in  the  capital,  after  being 
led  in  chains  through  those  parts  of  the  empire  where  Christianity 
most  prevailed.  But  the  real  effect  was  to  enable  Ignatius  to 
confirm  those  churches  by  his  presence  or  his  letters,  and  bis  only 
fear  through  the  long  journey  was  lest  the  intercession  of  his  friends 
should  rob  him  of  his  crown  of  martyrdom. 

He  was  carried,  in  charge  of  ten  brutal  soldiers,  from  Seleucia  by 
sea  to  Smyrna,  where  he  met  his  fellow-disciple  and  foljpwer  in 
martyrdom,  Folygarp,  and  the  Bishops  of  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  and* 
Tralles,  by  whom  ho  sent  letters  to  their  churches,  and  he  also 
wrote  to  his  brethren  at  Rome.  From  Troas  he  sent  back  letters  to 
Polycarp  and  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  and  one  to  the  Church  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  bishop  had  come  to  meet  him.*  Thence  lie 
sailed  to  Neapolis  in  Macedonia,  and,  having  crossed  by  land  to 
Epidamnus,  was  carried  round  by  sea  to  Portus  (the  harbour  of 
Rome)  near  Ostia.  He  was  hurried  to  Rome,  not  to  disappoint  the 
people  of  such  an  addition  to  the  wild  mirth  of  the  Saturnalia 
as  the  sight  of  a  venerable  leader  of  the  Christians  brought  from 
the  extreme  East  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  lions  in  the  Colosseum, 
where  he  suffered  on  the  20th  of  December.*  He  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  nothing  of  his  mortal  body  might  remain  unde- 
voured ;  and  only  the  larger  and  harder  bones  were  left  to  be  gathered 

Ignatius  should  be  referred  ;  but  the  weight  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  that 
referred  to  above,  according  to  which  Clinton  fixes  the  martyrdom  at 
A.D.  115. 

*  The  statement,  that  Ignatius  "was  voluntarily  led "  before  the  em* 
peror,  admits  of  either  interpretation.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
the  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Ign'.ttiuSj  in  which  these  words  occur, 
and  which  give  the  conversation  between  the  bishop  and  the  emperor,  are  of 
doubtful  genuineness,  and  the  latter  part,  at  least,  is  usually  given  up  as 
spurious.     (See  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  16.) 

*  Respecting  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  see  Chap.  IV.  §  4. 

*  His  martyrdom  was  on  the  last  day  of  the  Sigillanoy  a  feast  attached 
to  the  Saturnalia, 
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np  by  his  brethren,  and  carried  back  to  Antiocli,  amidst  marks  of 
grief  and  hoEOUC  from  all  the  churches  on  the  rond,  1 1  was  left  for 
a  later  age  to  make  the  relics  of  tnartjrs  &□  object  of  worship. 

§  5.  The  exposure  of  Ignatius  ia  theColosseum  gaveaa  lm]iDlse, 
as  Trajan  had  probAly  intended,  to  the  popular  prejudice  which 
was  ready  to  viBit  every  public  calamity  on  those  who  refused  alike 
to  worsiiip  the  national  gods  and  to  indulge  the  national  vices ;  and 
every  plague  or  famine  or  earthquake  or  defeat  v/nn  a  signal  for 
the  mob  assembled  in  the  amphitheatres  of  every  city  to  raiBe  the 
cry,  "  Christianoe  ad  leona}"  The  demand  for  their  destruction, 
made  on  the  occasion  of  Hadbi&s's  *  second  visit  to  Atliens,  called 
furth  the  earliest  of  those  Apologies*  which  a  succession  of  Christim) 
writers  addressed  to  the  empemrs,  in  explanation  and  vindication  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  character,  during  the  seauiid  and  third  cen- 
turies. The  first  of  these  "  Apologiels  "  were  Quadbatus,  a  disciple 
of  Che  Apostles,  and  Bishop  of  Athens,  and  Abibtides,  a  converted 
philosopher  of  the  eamecity.  Their  writings,  addressed  lo  Hadrian 
about  the  year  125,  are  no  longer  extant,  but  wc  may  judge  of  their 
contents  by  the  arguments  of  their  successors.  Une  chief  object 
was  to  refute  tlie  charges  brought  against  the  Christians  by  their 
Jewish  adversaries,  and  to  dissipate  the  prejudice  which  confounded 
them  with  the  Jews.  Hadrian,  who  made  it  his  business  to  study 
philosophic  questions  at  sil  tho'great  seats  of  learning,  was  the 
more  open  to  conviction,  as  the  renesval  of  Jewish  revolt  was  one  of 
the  chief  troubles  of  bii  reign.  An  appeal  came  t«  him,  about  the 
same  time,  from  the  Proconsul  of  Asia,  agamst  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  (he  Christians  at  the  bidding  of  popular  ctemour.  A 
rescript  to  the  provincial  governors  forbad  the  punishment  of  the 
Christians,  except  in  due  form  of  law  and  for  crimes  distinctly 
proved,  and  ordered  false  informations  against  them  to  be  severely 
punished.  Bnt  this  fell  far  short  of  toleration,  for  the  existing  laws 
were  left  to  be  enforced  as  the  local  magietrales  might  think  &t, 

5  G.  The  Jewish  disturbances  just  referred  to  were  the  means  of 
completing  the  severance  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  The 
terrible  Jewish  War  of  Titua  had  been  followed  by  strict  measures 
to  beep  down  the  ioilomitable  spirit  of  the  race  throughout  the 
empire,  which  needed  not  to  be  inflamed  by  the  fabulous  crueltie« 

'  Hudrisn  succeeded  Trajap  on  August  8th,  117,  md  reigned  till  Jnly 
10th.  138. 

'  The  reedem  for  whom  thi»  work  is  meant  will  hnrdly  need  a  warning 
not  lo  confnund  'AxoXoyla  with  oar  colluqnial  "npology,"  lika  [ha  kinK 
who  remarkijd  nn  Bi<h<>p  Wstion's  ftmous  Apologn  for  Ihe  BSJi—"  1 
never  knaw  that  the  Bible  needed  an  Apology  I  "  It  should  be  obhcrv«a, 
however,  that  an  apohgu  it  not  mereij  an  argument  en  the  evidentM 
of  Chriitianltj,  but  apenfioaliy  an  annmr  to  charge*  afsioat  it. 
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which  the  Rabbinical  writers  ascribe  to  Trajan.  On  the  opporiimity 
given  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  legions  for  the  Parthian  War,  a 
revolt  broke  out  first  in  Cyprus,  the  refuge  of  many  fngitivea  from 
Palestine,  and  next  in  Egypt  and  the  province  of  Cyrene,  and  was 
marked  everywhere  by  cruel  massacres  and  murderous  retaliation. 
The  rebellion  was  put  down  with  a  severity  which  the  emperor, 
victorious  in  the  East,  extended  to  the  Jews  of  Mesopotflnua^  who 
had  enjoyed  toleration  under  the  Parthian  kings. 

Hadrian,  who  as  Trajan*s  lieutenant  had  crushed  the  revolt  in 
Cyprus,  kept  down  the  embers  of  rebellion  by  the  force  which  he 
withdrew  from  Parthia.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  revived  national 
spirit  was  fostered  in  Palestine  by  the  mystic  teaching  of  the 
schools  of  Tiberias,  which  produced  a  new  head  in  the  Rabbi 
Akiba,  and  a  new  hand  in  a  man  of  superhuman  size  and  strength, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Bab-coghab,  that  is,  Son  of  the  -Btar.^ 
The  final  provocation  is  said  ^  to  have  been  given  by  the  settlement 
of  a  colony  of  veterans  at  Jerusalem,  which  Hadrian  had  reeolved 
to  make  a  Koman  city  (a.d.  131).  The  revolt  ¥ras  at  first  Boooenfol, 
and  it  lasted  for  three  years  before  it  was  suppressed,  with  the 
slaughter  of  580,000  Jews  in  Palestine  (a.d.  132-136).  The  site  of 
the  Holy  City  was  occupied  and  desecrated  by  a  Boman  colony^  on 
which  Hadrian,  in  celebrating  his  Vicennaliaj  bestowed  the  name  of 
^lia  Capitolinaf  combining  with  his  own  family  name  the  title 
of; the  Capitoline  Jove,  whose  temple  was  now  reared  on  Moont 
Zion.  All  Jews  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  new  city  on  pain  of 
death ;  but  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  those  Ghriatiaiui 
who  declared  their  severance  from  Judaism  by  abandoning  the  dis- 
tinctive Jewish  practices.  The  majority  of  the  Church  in  Jndea 
accepted  the  condition,  chose  a  bishop  of  Gentile  race,  and  adopted 
Gentile  usages.  Thus,  as  is  the  natural  course  of  great  organic 
changes,  the  bond  which  had  lost  all  vital  force  was  finally  severed 
by  an  impulse  from  without. 

§  7.  But  the  change  caused  a  new  schism  in  the  Church  itaelf, 
which  some  trace  back  to  the  time  of  Symeon's  death.^  Those  who 
adhered  to  the  Mosaic  law  formed  a  separate  community  at  the  old 
refuge  of  the  Church  in  Pella,  and  other  places  beyond  the  JocdaiL 
They  divided  again  into  two  sects.    The  Nazareana  adhered  to  the 

*  In  allusion  to  the  "  Star  of  Jacob"  predicted  by  Balaam  (Numb.  zzir. 
17).  For  further  details  of  this  last  Jewish  War,  see  the  Introduction  to 
the  Students  K  T.  Jlist,  chap.  v.  §  12. 

*  Dio  Cass.  Ixix.  12. 

'  Hegesippus,  ap.  Euseb.  R.  E.  iii.  32.  Elsewhere  (iv.  22)  the  same 
writer  calls  the  Judaizing  corrupter  of  the  Church  Thebwthis;  but  it  is 
doabtful  whether  this  is  the  name  of  a  person,  or  a  collective  term,  de- 
noting an  **  opposition,"  which  is  cast  off  as  refuse.  (See  Qieseler,  vol.  U 
pp.  98, 99,  notes). 
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whole  Christian  faith,  wtthont  renouncing  the  character  and  cns- 
toms  of  Jews,  which,  however,  they  did  not  impose  on  Gentile 
convertB;  in  a  word,  they  clung  to  the  ]iOBition  of  the  earliest 
Jewish.  Cliriatians,  The  other  party,  who  were  afterwards 
called  Ebionitea,^  were  the  Inie  Buccessors  of  the  Judaizing 
opponents  of  Paul.  They  held  the  law  of  Mosea  to  be  still 
hinding  in  every  detail,  and  necessary  for  salvation,  and  thay 
regarded  Jesus  as  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  Both  sects  are 
ofltin  confounded  by  early  writers  under  the  latter  name,  but  those 
who  distinguish  them  regard  the  Ebionites  only  as  heretical. 

A  third  branch  of  these  Judaizing  sects  was  formed  by  the  blend- 
ing of  the  Ebionites  with  the  Jewish  Essenes,'  who  also  were  strong 
beyond  the  Jordan,  and  by  a  further  intermixture  with  elemenfd 
from  heathen  philosophy  and  m^c,  forming  a  compound  of  what 
would  now  bo  called  asceticism,  ritualism,  ratioDalisni,  and  pseudo- 
spiritualism,  a  mixture  less  strange  iu  practice  than  in  theory. 
They  were  called  the  Elceaaitea'  or  Sampiceans;  and  their  final 
development  is  seen  in  the  Ebionite  branch  of  the  great  Gnostic 
heresy,  the  tenets  of  which  were  propounded  in  the  Olementinei,  or 
forged  wricinga  asaribed  to  Clemens  Romanus,  which  belong  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  eecond  century,     (See  Chapter  IV.  S  H.) 

§  8,  The  policy  of  Hadrian  towards  the  Church  was  continued  by 
the  just  and  geutle  Antoniktjs  Pios.*  In  reply  to  the  request  of  the 
governors  for  directions  in  denting  with  the  popular  cry  for  vengeance 
on  the  Christians,  be  ordered  a  strict  adherence  to  HadriBii's  eiLict 
in  their  favour.'  But  they  were  still  troubled  by  popular  die- 
turhances;'  ami  their  adversaries,  Jews,  heretics,  and  heathen, 
demanded  their  punishment,  on  the  ground  of  the  old  calumnies, 

'  TertuUian  is  tlio  earliest  writer  who  menlions  nn  heresiarch  namfsl 
JUbion,  a  cuiiom  eiample  of  how  soon  a  personal  mm'pnvs  is  invented 
ftomacollMtivetiaino.  The  tcoe derivatlDn  is  from  p'3K,  (eHon,  "poor"), 
n  nama  which  w»a  either  aasninei  in  tho  sscondnry  seine  of  "  pious  "  (comp. 
Malt.  V.  3),  or,  si  <ome  wy,  applied  by  the  Jews  in  derision  to  the  whole 
body  of'Chriatioiu,  and  afterwards  transferred  by  the  latter  to  these  de- 
spised heretica. 

■  On  the  character  and  tenets  of  the  EsBenes,  sec  the  Introdnotion  to 
the  N.  T.  Hilt..  Appendii,  8e«t.  IV.  §  13. 

•  This  name  is  derived  by  the  ecolesinBtionl  writers  from  a  leader  named 
Elkeaai.  who  lived  in  the  roijn  of  Trajan ;  but  the  sectaries  themselvas 

~    plained  it  as  'D5  3't%  '■»■  !*»«*"»  tctKaXaiiiiini,  "  hidden  power." 

•  He  reigned  from  Jnly  10th,  138,  to  March  7th,  161. 

•  Melito,  ap.  Kuseb.  jf.  E.  iv.  28.     There  is  an  "Edictom  ad  Commune 
iiE,"  ia  which  Antoninus  instructs  the  Council  of  Asia  to  punLsh  with 

_«th  all  who  should  molest  the  ChrisUana;  bat  this  is  generally  regarded 
[iBpariinii.     (See  fiieselur,  voL  1.  p.  130  ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  22.) 

'  One  example  is  a  persecution  nt  Athens,  in  which  Bishop  Publina 

"   - '     (Dlonja.  Corinth,  ap.  Enseb,  H.  E.  v  ""  "• 
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ftmong  which  that  of  atheism  was  insisted  on,  because  the  Christiaiis 
bad  neither  temples  nor  altars,  images  nor  sacrifices. 

It  was  in  reply  to  these  charges  that  the  philoeopber  JasTur, 
who  earned  the  surname  of  Mabtyb  in  the  next  reign,  addressed  to 
the  emperor  the  earliest  extant  Apology.  Another  of  his  apologetio 
works  (the  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho)  exhibits  the  first  complete 
portrait  of  a  Christian  of  the  age  after  the  Apostles. 

Fla vros  JusTiNUS,  whom  TertuUian  surnames  •*  Philosoplier  and 
Martyr,"  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  but  of  Greek  race,  bom  at  the 
city  of  Flavia  Neapolis  (now  Nablu8)y  on  the  site  of  the  famooB 
Sychem  in  Samaria,  about  the  end  of  the  first  century  or  the 
beginning  of  the  second.  In  his  search  for  truth  he  had  studied  the 
various  forms  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  had  at  last  adopted  Plato- 
nism.  One  day  he  was  walking  by  the  sea-shore  in  deep  medita- 
tion,^ when  he  was  met  by  an  old  man  of  mild  and  reverend 
appearance,  who  directed  him  to  turn  from  his  vain  studies  to  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  to  pray  "that  the 
gates  of  light  might  be  opened  "  to  him.  The  truth  of  what  he  read 
was  confirmed  by  what  he  saw  of  the  constancy  of  the  Christians 
under  persecution ;  and  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  support  of  his  new 
faith  as  an  itinerant  evangelist,  with  no  office  in  the  Church.  His 
calling  is  expressed  in  his  own  words,  **  Every  one  who  can  preach 
the  truth,  and  does  not  preach  it,  incurs  the  judgment  of  GkxL* 
The  philosopher's  cloak,'  which  ho  retained,  helped  to  secure  him  a 
hearing  in  various  cities  of  the  East,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  where  he 
opened  a  regular  school  of  Christian  philosophy,  and  addressed  his 
^irst  Apology  to  Antoninus  Pius. 

In  this  work,  and  in  Justin's  other  writings,'  we  have  a  vindica- 
tion both  of  the  character  of  the  Christians  and  the  truth  of  their 
religion.  He  denounces  the  injustice  of  withholding  toleration  ftom 
them  alone.  He  repels  the  charges  of  atheism,  immorality,  and 
disloyalty.  He  deduces  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  from  the 
twofold  argument,  which  has  ever  since  been  urged,  of  prophecy 
and  miracles;  and  confirms  it  by  the  pure  morality  taught  by 
Christ  and  practised  by  His  disciples  down  to  his  own  time;  by 
their  firmness  in  confessing  their  faith,  even  to  death ;  and  by  the 

^  Some  understand  the  scene  to  be  at  Ephesus,  and  others  at  Caesarea. 

*  The  rpifiwv  or  pallium, 

'  The  most  famous  of  these  is  Justin's  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Drypiho 
(whom  he  had  attempted  to  convert  at  Ephesus),  in  reply  to  the  Jewish 
objections  agaii^st  Christianity.  Several  other  works  ascribed  to  him  are 
partly  doubtful  and  partly  spurious.  There  were  some  genuine  polemical 
works,  which  are  lost,  namely,  that  Against  all  Heresiea,  mentioned  by 
Justin  himself,  and  that  Against  Marcum,  fragments  of  which  are  pre- 
served by  irenseus,  which  may  have  been  a  part  of  the  more  general 
work. 
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prepress  which  the  Gospel  had  already  made,  though  opposed  bjr 
every  human  power.  He  viudicitcs  the  mirncies  of  Christ,  and 
esplaios  the  chief  doctrines  of  Christianity,  dwelling  especially  on 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.'  He  exposes  the  absurdities  of  Greek 
and  Roman  heathenism,  both  in  its  impular  form,  as  set  forth  by 
the  pootB,  and  in  the  refined  interpretations  of  philosophers ;  and  in  a 
terrible  picture  of  heathen  morals  he  retorts  the  charges  made  upon 
Christianity.' 

We  have  no  evidence  of  any  effect  which  such  argumenls  might 
have  upon  Antoninus,  who  dealt  with  Christianity  in  the  spirit  of 
his  own  calm  temper  and  statesmanship,  bat  on  bis  philosophic 
successor  they  produced  only  irritation  and  resentment. 

§  9.  In  Marcus  Adb&uus  Antonikub  (161-180),  whom  Justio 
himself  addressed  as  "  Verissimus  the  Philosopher,"'  the  Christiana 
found  an  oppressor  more  severe  than  Nero  or  Domitian,  as  he  was  a 
deliberala  defender  of  the  heathen  system.  The  proud  Stoic  philo- 
BOjihy  of  Aurelius  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
and  to  ita  peculiar  character  as  a  popular  religion.  He  resented 
its  growing  success,  and  felt  it  his  duty  as  emperor  to  be  the 
champion  of  the  national  gods;  and  though,  as  a  philosopher,  he 
did  not  believe  in  them  himself,  he  regarded  the  refusal  lo  join  in 
the  norehip  which  he  paid  them,  as  an  insult  to  his  own  majesty. 
The  constancy  with  which  the  Christians  suffered  and  died  for 
their  opinions  offended  the  Stoic  as  a  sort  of  theatrical  entht^siasm, 
the  direct  opposite  to  the  rational  calmness  of  his  sect.*  The 
infectious  character  of  this  enthusiasm  alarmed  the  emperor  at  the 
progress  of  "a  kingdom  not  of  this  world;"  and  many  Christians 
had  begun  to  speak  of  their  coming  triumph  in  terms  at  least 
suggestive  of  disloyally.' 

Nor  was  the  philosopher  Marcns  entirely  free  from  the  vulgar 
prejudices  ajainst  Christianity,  which  .were  exasperated  by  n  new 
succession  of  calamities.  His  reign  was  a  constant  conflict  with  the 
increasing  pressure  of  the  barbarians  on  the  frontier,  and  it  was 
marked  by  terrible  outbreaks  of  j)estilence  and  famine.  It  is  very 
F'Striking  how  each  of  these  eahimitiea  coincided  with  a  fresh  storm 
I  af  that  persecution  which  went  on  more  or  less  through  the  whole 

'  Justin  wrote  a  special  treatise  OD  tha  Reaunection,  of  whieh  frsg- 

ants  only  lemain.' 

■  The  date  of  Joatin'i  Pint  Afx^ogn  U  usuolly  placed  nt  ftom  130  to 

" ;  bat  by  lome  as  late  «i  150  or  151,  chiefly  on  the  grannd  of  his 
tion  of  tha  beietio  Harcion. 

'  This  play  upon  hli  family  name  Yens  had  been  made  by  Hadrian,  when 
'  ~    IS  was  B  bo;,  as  a  tribute  tu  his  tmthfulness. 
L  Aurel.  Meditat.  il.  3. 

*  Sea  Justin.  Apol.  i.  1 1 .  This  is  seen  especially  in  the  forged  Chrittiim 
SK^Him  Vtrtn,  which  were  ciraulatad  eirlr  in  ilia  aenand  eantury 
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reign  of  Aurelios.  The  governors  of  provinces  were  now  foremost 
in  putting  the  old  laws  in  force,  instead  of  restraining  the  oat- 
hursts  of  popular  fury,  and  in  seeking  out  victims,  contxaiy  to 
the  policy  of  Trajan.  The  informers  were  again  encooragod,  and 
the  evidence  of  slaves  was  illegally  received  against  their  maBters^ 
and  extracted  hy  torture.^  This  Fourth  PerseciUion  was  the 
fiercest  yet,  and  it  was  general  throughout  the  empire.'  Tcnrtnre, 
death,  indignities,  and  confiscations,  were  inflicted  on  the  Chrifltiaiifl» 
without  respect  for  sex  or  age,  upon  the  information  of  their  Jewish, 
heretic,  and  heathen  enemies. 

The  severity  of  the  persecution  at  Eome  is  still  attested  by  the 
affecting  records  of  the  catacomhs,  in  whose  dark  recessefs  the 
Christians  found  a  refuge  for  their  secret  worship,  and  a  restinj^ 
place  for  their  martyred  bodies.  Here,  for  example,  is  an  epitaph 
which  expressly  records  the  persecution  of  A urelius: — "In  Ghristb 
Alexander  is  not  dead,  but  lives  beyond  the  stars,  and  hie  body 
rests  in  this  tomb.  He  lived  under  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  who^ 
foreseeing  that  great  benefit  would  result  from  his  services,  returned 
evil  for  good.  For,  while  on  his  knees  and  about  to  sacrifice  to  the 
true  God,  he  was  led  away  to  execution.  Oh  sad  times,  in  which 
sacred  rites  and  prayers,  even  in  caverns,  afford  no  protection  to 
us  I  What  can  be  more  wretched  than  such  a  life,  and  what  than 
such  a  death  ?  He  has  scarcely  lived,  who  has  lived  in  Christian 
times."  ^  The  keen  natural  sense  of  suffering,  which  finds  vent  in 
such  a  record,  enhances  the  value  of  the  constancy  with  which 
the  Christian  martyrs  bore  witness  to  their  faith. 

§  10.  The  persecution  of  Marcus  Aurelius  called  forth  a  number 
of  ApologieSf  of  which  we  only  possess  the  Second  Apology  of 
Justin  Martyr,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  martyrdom  of  some 
Christians  at  Rome.  The  writer  anticipates  his  own  martyidcxn 
through  the  arts  of  his  enemies,  especially  a  Cynic  philosopher, 
Crescens ;  and  his  expectation  was  fulfilled  in  the  first  of  the  two 
chief  outbursts  of  persecution  which  mark  this  reign.  It  was 
probably  during  the  great  pestilence,  which  the  Syrian  army 
brought  back  from  the  East  in  166,  that  Justin  was  denounced 

'  The  antiquity  of  the  law,  "  De  Servo  in  Dominum  qnseri  non  licen  ** 
(Dig.  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  18)  is  attested  by  Cicero  {Pro  Rege  Deiot,  1)  and 
Tacitus  (Ann,  ii.  30). 

*  It  appears  from  the  collections  of  Roman  laws,  that  Marcus  Aurelius 
issued  a  new  edict  against  the  introduction  of  new  religions,  and  especially 
against  "terrifying  weak-minded  men  by  superstitious  reverence  for  a 
deity  "  (superstitione  numinis).  The  penalty  was  banishment  to  an  island 
for  those  of  the  higher  ranks  (honesttores),  and  death  for  any  of  the  oommon 
people  (humiliores),  (Modestinus,  Dig.  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  19,  I.  §  30 ;  Julius 
Paulus,  Sentent.  Kecept  lib.  v.  tit.  21,  §  2). 

'  See  Maitland's  Church  m  the  Catacombs, 
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MARTYEDOM  OF  POLTCARP. 


sod  beheaded  M  Home,  after  roBiDtainiDg  on  bis  trial  a  firmttess 
I  ■worthy  of  his  life-long  defence  of  the  faith.' 

To  thti  samo  time,  or  a  little  later,  belong  the  martjrdoma  of 

Keuto,    Bishop  of   Sardis,*   and  of  the  Tenerable    Poltcabp, 

.   Bishop  of  Smyrna,  one  of  the  last  survivora  of  the  Apostolic  age. 

Polycarp  was  a  disciple  of  John,  and  he  may  have   been   "  thu 

I  Hngel  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna,"  addressed  in  the  Apocalypse,'    Be 

I   bad  visited  Rome  under  AntoninnB  Piiia,  chiefly  to  confer  with  the 

k  bishop,  AnicetuB,'  on  the  time  of  tbe  Paschal  Feast  (Easter),  which 

s  already  iu  question  between   the  East  and  West.     Bere  he 

recovered  several  persotia  who  had  been  perverted  by  the  Gnostic 

leaders,  and  he  is  said  to  have  encountered  tlie  heresiaTch  Morcion, 

:    to  whose  claim  for  rectjgnition  (perhaps  as  a  formf^r  acquaintance  in 

f   Asia)  Polycarp  replied,  "  I  know  thee  for  the  firstborn  of  Satan."  * 

I  ^this  incident  is  related  by  Irena^ns,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  baa 

I  -.Reserved  many  other  reminiscences  of  the  "  blessed  and  apostolic 

'   presbyter" — hia  personal  appearance  and  his  mode  of  life,  bis  die- 

o  the  people,  and  his  witness  to  tbe  teachings  and  miracles 

of  the  Lord,  as  ha  had  received  them  from  the  mouth  of  John  and 

Other  eye-witnesBes,  "  his  testimony  being  in  agreement  with  the 

Scriptnrcs." 

When  the  popular  voice  demanded  -victima  to  atone  for  the  great 
plague  which  ravaged  the  East,  the  city  of  Smyrna  became  the 
•eat  of  a  fierce  persccntion,'  and  after  many  Christians  had  suffered 
with  great  constancy,  tbe  cry  was  raised,  "Seek  out  Polycarp  I"     It 
-was  a  question  often  debnted  in  tbe  early  Chnrcb  whether  mar- 
tyrdom should  be  sought  or  shunned ;  and  the  recent  relapse  of  one 
I   ;vbo  had  offered  himself  as  a  -victim  at  Smyrna  bad  caused  the 
;■■  Church  to  discourage  such  forwardness.     Polycarp  was  induced  lo 
'  Ada  Martyrii  Jvitini  Fhilot.   in  Gsllandi,   BiUiolh.   YcH.  Fainan, 
m.  i.  p.  707,  je^.;  Semiwjh,  Jujfih  (fee  i/nrtgr,  Ere«laa,  1840,  tranaUted  by 
r.  £.  Hybud,  Mt-db.  1B44 ;  Olto,  Zur  CharaktiriilA  dea  Aeiiijien  Juitinvi, 
^—Wiea,  1852,  and  his  Corpui  Apologetarum  C/iritiianoriim  Saculi  Secundi, 
Kjenic,  1847,  scjg. 

V  *  On  the  Beverity  oi  Ihfl  pon;ecntian  in  Aein,  and  the  fncoDrngement 
P^TBD  to  the  vilest  infariners,  see  the  qaotatloa  ln>ia  Ihe  Apology  of  Mclito 
I  M  llosebiUB  (_R.  E.  iv.  26). 

I,  *  KeT.ii.8-11.  IieUEDi  lepreaents  him  as  ordHiaed  by  John  himself  to 
r  the  biehoprio  of  Smyrna. 

'  AnicetuB  occupies  the  Berenlh  plnce  in  the  somewhat  duabtful  list  ol 
lishops  of  Rome.  Kefpecting  the  controversy  on  Ulastei,  see  Chap.  VIII. 
Iren.  Sana.  I.  iiv,  6. 
•  Tbe  Letter  from  the  Charch  of  Smyrna,  relating  thia  peraecutlon  nnd 
e  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  records  of  the 
•rly  Cbnieh.  It  is  preserved  by  Ensebios  (if.  E.  iv.IS),  and  in  n  separate 
id  somewhat  longer  form,  iirst  pnblished  by  Archhishop  Ussher,  1647, 
id  in  the  Collectiona  of  the  Apostoho  Fotheti  by  Cotelerins  and  Ruinut. 
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withdraw  first  to  ono  villacre,  and  then  to  another,  where,  when  he 
was  discovered,  he  said,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord  he  done  f 

As  he  was  led  into  the  arena,  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  fixnn 
heaven,  saying,  "  fie  strong,  Polycarp,  play  the  man  I*  His  pre- 
sence excited  the  people  to  frenzy ;  hut  the  proconsul  urged  the 
old  man  to  save  his  life  hy  tlio  customary  form  of  reyiling  Christ. 
"  Fourscore  and  six  years,"*  answered  Polycarp,  **  have  I  served  Him, 
and  He  never  did  me  wrong  ;  how  then  can  1  revile  my  King  and 
Saviour?"  Equally  vain  were  the  proconsurs  threats  of  the  wild 
heasts  and  fire,  till,  in  compliance  with  the  continued  cries  of  the 
multitude,  Polycarp  was  sentenced  to  he  humt ;  and  the  Jews,  ^  as 
was  their  custom,"  were  especially  zealous  in  heaping  fuel  roond  the 
stake.  Natural  incidents  may  easily  have  heen  magnified  by  the 
Christian  hystanders  into  the  marvellous  story,  that  the  flames 
refused  to  touch  him,  and  swept  round  him  "  like  the  sail  of  a  ship 
filled  with  wind,"  in  the  midst  of  which  his  body  was  seen  **  like 
gold  and  silver  glowing  in  a  furnace ;"  and,  when  at  last  one  of  the 
executioners  stabbed  him  with  a  sword,  his  blood  quenched  the 
flames.^  'i'he  heathens  and  Jews  burnt  the  body,  for  fear  (as  they 
said)  lest  the  Christians  should  worship  Polycarp  instead  of  **  the 
Crucified ;"  and  the  bones  only  were  left  for  the  martyr's  flock  to 
bury  with  due  honour.  The  probable  date  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom 
is  166  or  167. 

§  11.  The  second  great  outbreak  of  persecution  under  Marcos  Anre- 
lius  took  place  about  ten  years  later,  when  the  empire  was  threatened 
with  a  new  German  war  (a.d.  177).  The  chief  seat  of  this  perse- 
cution, as  of  the  danger,  was  in  the  West.  We  now  find  Christian]^ 
established  in  Gaul,  especially  in  the  old  Roman  province  on  the 
Rhone.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  East  by 
PoTHiNUS,  who  was  now,  at  the  age  of  90  years,  Bishop  of  Lngdnnnm 
(Lyon) ;  and  thus  much  is  clear,  that  the  two  chief  Gallic  chnrbhes 

*  It  seems  more  natural  to  take  this  for  the  time  since  Polycarp's  con- 
version than  for  his  full  age,  which  is  represented  as  on  the  extreme  limits 
of  longevity.  His  birth  as  late  as  a.d.  80  is  scarcely  consistent  with  his 
ordination  to  the  bishopric  of  Smyrna  by  John,  unless  we  believe  in  the 
Apostle*s  almost  fabulous  old  age.  In  any  case,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
see  that  a  living  connection  with  Christ,  through  only  two  generations, 
could  be  prolonged  till  late  in  the  second  century. 

•  The  further  marvel,  that  a  dove  flew  out  from  the  wound,  is  wanting 
in  some  MSS.  of  the  martyrdom,  and  in  Eusebius.  Attempts  hare  been 
made  to  explain  it  as  a  confusion  between  wtpumpd  and  <ir'  &pi<rr«pc( 
("  on  the  left "  breast  or  side).  But  the  system  of  adorning  facts  with 
marvels  began  early  enough  to  make  rationalizing  glosses  as  superfluous  as 
they  are  generally  unsatisfactory.  The  excitement  of  such  a  scene  is  the 
true  key  to  the  marvellous  details,  which  do  not  affect  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  narrative  as  the  testimony  of  eve-witnesses. 
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at  Lyon  and  Vienna  (Fiwwie)  kept  up  a  closer  intereonrge  wilh 
the  cburcbes  cif  Asia  tlian  with  tboee  of  Ital7.  A  letter  from 
tlie  churches  of  these  two  cities  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and 
Phrygia'  forma  a  second  contemporary  picture  of  the  aufl'ering  of 
Ihu  Cliristians  under  AuretiQa.  Here,  aa  at  Smyrna,  the  attack 
begaa  wilh  the  iusuits  and  outmges  of  the  multitude,  which  the 
Diagisttatea  hoateDed  to  encourage.  Strict  search  was  made  for  the 
Chriatians;  and  torture,  contrary  to  law,  extracted  from  their  alavea 
evidence  of  their  luatful  oi^ea  and  Thyestean  banquets.  The 
accused  were  put  to  the  torture,  whicli  was  applied  even  to  Eoraan 
citizens,  and  many  died  in  loathsome  dungeons.  Of  those  sentenced 
to  death,  the  slaves  were  crucified,  the  provincials  were  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  and  the  Koman  citizens  were  beheaded,  by  the  directum 
of  the  emperor,'  Tiie  bodies  of  the  victims  were  cast  to  the  dogs ; 
and  the  fragments  which  they  left  were  burnt,  and  the  ashes  flung 
into  the  Rlione,  in  mockery  of  the  hope  of  resurrection. 

Among  the  chitf  sufferers  was  the  aged  bishop,  Pothinna.  When 
asked  by  the  proconsol,  "  Who  is  the  God  of  the  Christiana  ?"  he 
answered,  "If  tliou  art  worthy,  thou  shalt  know."  After  the 
torture  of  a  military  scourging,  he  was  beaten  almost  to  death  by 
the  crowd  on  his  way  to  prison,  where  ho  died  in  two  days.  The 
most  signal  example  of  constancy  was  shown  by  a  stava  named 
Bhmdina,  who  was  put  to  all  the  tortures  that  practised  ingenuity 
could  devise' toextriict  evidenCBBgainstherChristiftn mistress;  but 
she  Mily  kept  repeating,  "1  am  a  Christian,  and  no  wickedness  is 
done  HinongBt  lis."  The  bearer  <•(  the  letter  from  the  Gallic  churclies 
to  Asia  WAS  a,  Presbyter  named  In&HAnB,  a  nativo  of  Bmyma  and 
disciple  of  Polycarii,  who  returned  to  Lyon  as  successor  to  I'otliinus, 
aud  who  (ills  au  eminent  place  in  Ibe  history  of  the  next  century. 

§  12.  The  date  of  this  Gallic  jiersecution  is  alone  sufficient  to 
refute  the  fable,  that  Aurelina  was  at  length  turned  from  his  cruel 
policy  towards  the  Christians  by  a  miraculous  deliverance  which  he 
experienced  in  his  decisive  campaign  against  the  Quadi.  The  story' 
is,  (hat  the  llomau  army,  hemmed  in  by  the  barbarians,  were 
exhausted  with  fatigue  and  thirst,  when  a  legion  consisting  wholly 
of  Clirialians  knelt  down  aod  prayed,  and  the  sky  was  quickly 

'  Euseb.  K  E.  v.  1-3. 

*  Here  ta  an  iaddeotil  eonlimiation  of  the  form  in  which  Pnnl,  as  a 
m  citiien,  suflfered  martyrdom. 

Qae  example  of  the  inferoal  invention,  vhirh  only  iaquiaitors  cnlling 
lulves  Chriitiani   hnve  equalled.  Is  the  came  uf  aa  Aaiatio  citizen  ul' 

namiHl  Attalut,  who  was  placed  in  a  heated  iron  ohair,  and,  at  the 
of  bla  burnt  llesh,  he  calmlj'  charged  his  executioners  with  the  oan- 
om  of  which  they  accused  the  Christians. 

*  Enfleb.  H.  E.  T.  5. 
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overcast  with  olouds,  which  poured  down  in  torrents  of  nin  to 
refresh  the  Romans  and  discomfit  the  barbarians.  The  emperar 
confessed  the  miracle,  and  perpetuated  its  memory  by  the  name  of 
the  "  Thundering  Legion  "  (Legio  FulmincUrix),^  But^  in  fact»  the 
title  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Augustus  ;-the  idea  of  a  legion  of  Chris- 
tian soldiers  at  this  time  is  an  absurdity;  and  the  deliveranoe, 
though  attested  by  contemporary  heathen  records,'  is  ascribed  by 
them  to  the  gods  of  Rome,  to  the  arts  of  an  Egyptian  sorcerer,  or  to 
the  prayers  of  the  emi)eror  himself.' 

§  13.  CoMMODUS,  the  degenerate  and  infamous  son  of  Maieos 
Antoainus  (a.d.  180-192),  is  said  to  have  been  inflaenoed  by  his 
mistress,  Marcia,  to  favour  the  Christians.*  But  their  oontinned 
exposure  to  the  laws  against  them  is  proved  by  the  martyrdom  of  a 
Roman  senator,  named  Apollonius.  Accused  by  an  informer^  he 
read  a  defence  of  his  faith  before  the  Senate,  who  condemned  him 
to  be  beheaded.^  The  murder  of  (Dommodus,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  line  of  the  Antonines,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  192,  forms 
an  epoch  in  Roman  History  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  dose 
of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  Church. 

§  14.  At  this  epoch,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  faith 
of  C.irist  had  been  received  in  every  province  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Rhmo,  and  even  in  Britain,  and  from  the 
Danube  and  the  Euxine  to  Ethiopia  and  the  Libyan  Desert ;  that  it 
had  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Parthian  Empire  and 
the  remoter  regions  of  the  East ;  and  that  it  had  been  carried  beyond 
the  Roman  frontiers  to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Europe.  The  state- 
ments of  contemporary  writers  are  not  free  from  rhetorical  vagoeness ; 

*  Claudius  Apollinaris,  ap.  Euseb.  If.  F.  y.  5;  TertuUian,  ad  Soapul.  4^ 
and  more  fully  in  his  Apology  (c.  5),  where  he  appeals  to  the  letter  of  M, 
Aurelius  himself,  which  ascribed  the  deliverance  to  the  prayerv  of  the 
Chf  istian  soldiers,  and  adds  that,  though  the  emperor  did  not  openly  remove 
the  penalty  to  which  Christians  were  subject,  yet  he  annulled  it  in  another 
way,  by  subjecting  their  accusers  to  a  severer  sentence,  namely  (according 
to  the  letter  appended  to  Justin's  Apologij),  to  death  by  Hre.  But  this 
document  seems  as  spurious  as  the  Edictum  ad  Co7nmune  AsicB  ascribed  to 
Antoninus  Pius. 

*  By  the  emperor's  own  coins  and  the  Antonine  column,  as  well  as  by 
historians  (Xiphil.  Fpit.  Dion.  Cass.  Ixxi.  8 ;  Jul.  Capitolin.  Vita  M,  Aurei. 
24 ;  Themist.  Orat.  xv.  p.  191 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  *lou\iay6s). 

*  On  the  emperor's  coin,  Jupiter  is  represented  as  hurling  his  thunder- 
bolts on  the  prostrate  barbarians.     (Eckhel,  Doctr,  Num.  vol.  iii.  p.  61.) 

*  Dio  Cass.  Ixxii.  4 ;  Origen,  Philosophumena  ix.  p.  454. 

*  Euseb.  n,  E.Y.21 ;  Hieron.  de  Vir.  lilust.  42.  The  statement  that  the 
informer,  Severus,  was  punished  with  death,  is  involved  in  much  doubt ; 
and,  if  true,  it  would  rather  seem  that  he  was  punished  as  a  slave  for  be- 
traying his  master,  than  as  an  informer  for  denouncing  a  Christian.  (See 
Gieseler,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  note.) 
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bnl  their  general  purport  iB  confirmed  by  other  evidence.  Tlie  Apolo- 
gists appeal  to  the  wideeitensioo  of  the  faith  aa  aprootof  the  divine 
powers  worlting  with  it.  I'hua  Justin  Martyr  says,  "  There  exists 
not  a  people,  whether  Greek  or  barbarian,  or  any  other  race  of  men, 
by  whatever  appellation  or  manners  they  may  be  difitlnguiahed, 
however  ignorant  of  arts  or  of  agriciiltnre,  wliether  they  dwell 
nnder  t«nts  or  wander  about  in  covered  waggons,  among  whom 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  cot  offered  up  In  the  name  of  a 
crucided  Jesus  to  the  FaClicr  and  Creator  of  all  things,"'  Ircniena 
names,  besides  the  churches  of  the  Celts  (a  phrase  which  probably 
includes  more  than  those  which  suffcn-d  iu  the  persecution  of 
Aurelius),  others  in  Spain  and  Germany,'  Termilian,  at  tlie 
t>eginning  of  the  third  century,  gives  a  list  of  the  nations  among 
which  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  before  his  time,  including, 
besides  the  Spaniards  aud  Gauis,  a  number  of  barbarian  tribes : — the 
Moora  and  Gietnlians  of  Africa;  the  Germans,  Baciaiia,  aud  Bar- 
matians,  of  Eastern  Europe  (lo  whom  access  had  been  o[>ened  by 
Trajan's  victoriea  beyond  the  Danube);  the  Scylbiana  of  Asia; 
aud,  in  the  Western  Ocean,  "feitons  beyond  the  Koman  pale,"" 

The  last  statement,  which  seems  to  imply  tjie  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Roman  Britain  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  specially  interesting 
because  of  the  favourite  native  tradltiou  that  a  British  king,  Lociua, 
wrote  to  Pope  Eleutherus,  praying  for  instruction  in  ChrBtlaiiily,  and 
that  the  Britona  were  converted  by  the  two  miaaionaries  sent  by  the 
Pope.*     Though  the  story  cannot  be  acoepl«d  aa  it  atanda,  it  may 

'  Dial.  e.  Tryphoa.  117.  Wa  give  the  paasage  in  Gibbon's  free  tranala- 
tion.  It  ia  evidently  not  muant  to  describo  the  gmgnipAka!  eitension  of 
Chriatieiiity,  It  was  enough  fnr  the  writer's  puipoae  that  there  wore  con- 
verts Bmong  Eome  DBtionn  in  the  stage  of  tivLliutioD  which  he  deeciibes. 

'  Iren.  ado.  Hter.  1.  i.  5.  The  last  word,  which  ia  in  the  plnra! 
(rtp^uwloij),  leavw  it  doubtfnl  whether  the  writer  meant  more  than  the 
two  German  provinces  of  Gaul,  on  the  left  bunk  of  the  Rhine,  within  the 
empire.  Tertniilnn,  indeed,  speak*  of  Germans  among  the  barbarian 
Christians — meaning,  apparently,  those  on  the  Dnnnbe  chietly,  while  Irenieus 
refers  to  those  on  the  Rhine;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  there  were  more  than 
a  few  scattered  converts  anion;  their  tribes.  Their  constant  ware  with 
Rome  mnst  almost  have  forbidden  the  entrance  of  Christian  missionaries; 
and  the  mass  of  the  Germana  are  found  in  a  heathen  state  down  to  the 
i^nd  at  the  seventh  century.  It  wa*  probably  among  those  who  served  in 
the  Roman  armies  thnt  converts  were  gained. 

'  Tertull.  adv.  Jndaot,  c  vii.  With  regard  to  the  Dacians  and  Sarma- 
tlaos,  it  should  be  remembered  how  thorough  were  TrnJBn's  conquests  be- 
yond the  Danube.  Four  Roman  colonies  were  founded  in  the  new  provini-e 
of  Dada,  the  people  of  which  have  ever  siace  buasted  the  name  of  Itomaos 
(ffoumani)  and  have  been  lately  re-united  as  the  state  of  Boumsnin. 

*  n,t  story  iK  told  by  Bcde  (//.  E.  i.  *,  and  Ckron.)  with  a  confusion 
of  timt  which  can  be  ejplained  ;  the  data  meant  seems  to  be  during  the 
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be  based  on  some  corrc8i)oudence  between  one  of  the  petty  nativa 
princes  of  Roman  Britain  and  the  Bishop  of  Borne.  It  is  oertein  that 
Christianity  had  spread  to  Britain  by  the  third  oentnxy,  and 
probably  much  earlier.  Origen,  writing  a  little,  later  than  Ter- 
tullian,  speaks  of  the  Britons  as,  ''although  divided  Ihm  oar 
world,"  yet  united  with  the  Mauritanians  in  the  wonhipof  the  mna 
one  God.^  Origen  also  s^x^aks  of  ''  myriadii  of  barbarians,*  and  even 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  barbarian  world,  as  **  already  subject  to 
Christ."^ 

In  the  East,  the  Church  of  Edessa,  the  alleged  ApostcHio  Ibnndar 
tion  of  which  has  claimed  our  notice,  was  certainly  in  existence  befare 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  when  it  was  troubled  by  the 
Gnostic  heresy  of  Bardcsanes ;  and  on  his  testimony  ve  lesm 
that  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  in  Parthia,  Media,  Persia,  and 
Bactria. 

§  15.  The  internal  state  and  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the 
heresies  which  troubled  it,  will  be  best  reviewed  for  the  whole 
period  to  the  end  of  the  third  century.  But  special  mention  is 
due  to  that  great  work  of  the  second  century,  which  fixed  the 
foundations  of  Christian  doctrine  by  the  settlement  of  ihe  Oanan  of 
the  New  Testament.  This  was  not,  indeed,  done  formally  till  the 
Canon  was  ratified  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  a.d.  397 ;  but  fiir 
better  than  any  such  decision  by  authority  is  the  spontaneous  agie^ 
mcnt  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian  teachers  of  this 
and  the  following  century :  first,  in  the  principle  that  true  Christian 
doctrine  must  be  decided  by  an  api)eal  to  the  Book  ;  and,  secondly 
as  to  the  divine  authority  of  nearly  all  the  books  whiph  form  our 
New  Testament,  though  a  few  were  still  disputed. 

joint  reign  of  AI.  Aurelius  and  Commodus  (a.d.  177-180  ;  Eleutherns  was 
Bishop  of  Rome  from  171  to  192).  Before  Bede,  however,  the  ffistoria 
liritonum,  ascribed  to  Nennius,  mentions  the  baptism  of  <<Lnciii8,  Britaa- 
nicus  rex,  cum  universis  regulis  totius  Britannia?,"  in  the  year  164,  bat 
under  Pope  Evaristus  (A.n.  100-109);  so  that  there  is  a  confusion  either 
m  the  date  or  in  the  name  of  the  Pope.  It  is  added  that  Ludus  was 
named  '' Levermaur,  id  est  mnfjni  splendor  is,  propter  fidem  quae  in  ejiim 
tempore  venit."  This  is  usuallv  understood  to  be  the  king's  native  Celtto 
name,  Leicer  Afaur,  the  "great  light."  Fuller  accounts  are  given  hy 
the  monastic  chroniclers,  esjMiciallv  in  the  Chronicle  of  Abingdon, 

*  I/om.  in  Luc.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  939. 

*  Contra  Celsum,  i.  1>7  ;  ii.  14. 
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I.  The  Patristio  Literature  in  Genebal. 

§  1.  As  a  religion  based  upon  historical  facts,  and  upon  a  divine 
revelation  wliioh  gives  guidance  and  support  for  the  present  life 
and  the  promise  and  conditions  of  life  eternal,  Christianity  prodnced 
of  necessity  a  new  literature,  historical,  didactic,  and  piopbetic. 
The  first  stage  of  this  literature  is  formed  by  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  Old  Testament  (or  rather  Covenant),  adopted  as  the  revelation 
preparatory  to  Christianity,  and  the  New  Testament  (or  Cove- 
nant), embodying  the  essential  facts  and  teaching  and  promiaeSy  of 
Christ's  Gospel,  as  recorded  and  inculcated  by  inspired  men,  the 
Apostles  and  their  associated  Evangelists. 

The  absence  of  inspiration,  and  of  personal  communicatioa  with 
and  commission  from  Christ  himself,  makes  a  distinct  line  of 
sovei-ance  between  the  Apostles  and  all  later  teachers  and  writers. 
But  a  certain  class  of  those  who  occupy  the  second  stage  of  Church 
literature  are  distinguished  by  the  venerable  title  of  Ihthera  of 
the  Churchy  or  Church  Fathers,  or  simply  Fathers  (ndr€p€ff 
Patres,  Patres  Ecclesiastici),  a  term  applied  from  of  old,  and 
in  many  nations,  to  teachers,  and  especially  to  such  as  were 
among  or  near  to  the  founders  of  a  doctrine,  and  indeed  of  any 
system  or  art.* 

In  the  use  now  under  consideration  the  title  has  a  literary  sense^ 
deuoting  not  simply  the  most  eminent  early  teachers  of  the  Chnicb, 
but  xviHters  whose  works  are  extant  or  known  to  have  existed.  It 
involves  two  other  ideas — antiguiti/,  and  a  certain  authority^  rooog- 
nized,  in  whatever  various  degrees,  by  all  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Hence  the  title  is  more  properly  limited  to  the  writers  of 
the  first  five  or  six  centuries,  before  the  severance  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches ;  the  period  during  which  the ''Catholic** 
theology  and  rules  of  the  Church  were  formed,  and  recognized  by 
(Ecumenical  Councils.  The  extension  by  the  Romish  Church  of  the 
line  of  the  Patres  and  Doctores  Eccle^ias  far  into  the  Middle  Ages, 
so  as  to  include  St.  Bemaid  of  Clairvaux,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
even  the  divines  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  is  a  part  of  her  assump- 
tion of  exclusive  catholicity.  Her  use  of  the  title  excludes,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  eminent  of  the  Christian 
writers,  whose  opinions,  as  was  natural  in  the  age  when  dogmatic 
theology  was  only  forming,  deviated  from  the  standard  that  tdti- 
mately  prevailed.  As  Professor  Schaflf  well  puts  this  point: — 
"  Besides  antiquity,  or  direct  connection  with  the  formative  Bge  of 
the  whole  Church,  learning,  holiiiess,  orthodoxy,  and  the  approba- 

>  See  Gen.  iv.  20,  21,  22,  xlv.  8  ;  2  Chron.  ii.  13;  of  a  prophet,  2  Kings 
ii.  12,  yi.  21,  xiii.  14;  and  in  a  sense  above  that  of  an  ordinary  "instruc- 
tor," 1  Cor.  iv.  15. 
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tion  of  tlie  Church.,  or  general  recognition,  are  the  qualifications  for 
a  Church  Father.  Theaa  (jualificationa,  howETor,  are  only  relative. 
At  least  we  cannot  apply  the  scale  of  fully-developed  orthodoxy, 
whether  Greek,  Roman,  or  Evangelieal,  to  lie  ante-Nlcene  Fathers. 
Their  dogmatic  conceptions  were  often  very  indefinite  and  nncertain. 
In  tiuit  the  Botuiiih  Church  excludes  a.  TasTULLtAH  for  his  Mon- 
taiiism,  an  OaiGEti  for  his  Platonic  and  idealistic  views,  a  BusEumB 
for  his  aemi-Arianism,  from  the  list  of  proper  Patre»,  and  designates 
them  merely  Scriptores  Eccleiiaatici.  In  strictness,  not  a  single 
one  of  the  aute-Nicene  Fathers  fairly  agrees  with  the  Roman 
standard  of  doctrine  in  all  points.  Even  Iben^us  and  Ctpbian 
diflered  from  the  Roman  hishop ;  the  former  in  reference  to  Uhiliasm 
and  Muntanism,  the  latter  on  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism. 
We  must  resort  here  to  a  liberal  conception  of  orthodosy,  and  duly 
consider  the  necessary  Etnges  of  prioress  in  the  development  of 
Christian  doctrine  in  tlui  Church." 

§  2.  The  general  cliaraclet  of  the  jatristio  literature  is  excellently 
desorihed  by  the  same  writer: — "The  ecclesiastical  literature  rf 
the  first  six  centuries  was  cast  almost  entirely  in  the  mould  of  the 
.Gneco-Boman  ctdture.  The  earliest  Church  Fathers,  even  Clement 
of  Rome,  Uermas,  and  Hippolytus,  who  lived  and  laboured  in  and 
about  Rome,  used  the  Greek  language,  after  the  example  of  the 
Apostles,  with  such  modifications. as  the  Christian  ideas  required. 
Not  till  tlie  end  of  the  second  century,  and  then  cot  in  Italy,  but 
in  North  Africa,  did  the  Latin  language  beoome,  through  TcH- 
TULt.iAK',  a  medium  of  Christian  science  and  literature.  The 
Latin  Church,  however,  continued  for  a  long  time  dependent  on  the 
learning  of  the  Greek.  The  Greek  Church  was  more  excitable, 
sjieculative,  and  dialectic;  the  Latin  more  steady,  practical,  and 
devoted  to  outward  organization;  though  we  have  on  both  sides 
striking  esceptions  to  this  rule,  in  the  Greek  Chbtsobtou,  who  was 
the  greatest  practical  divine,  and  the  Latin  Augustikb,  who  was  the 
profbundest  speculative  theologian,  among  the  Fathers. 

"The  patristic  literature  in  general  falls  considerably  below  the 
classical  in  elegance  of  form,  but  far  surpasses  it  in  the  sterling, 
quality  of  its  matter.  It  wears  the  servant  form  of  its  Master 
during  the  days  of  His  flesh,  not  the  splendid  princely  garb  of  this 
world.  Confidence  in  the  power  of  the  Christian  truth  made  men 
less  careful  of  the  form  in  which  they  presented  it.  Besides,  many 
of  ihe  oldest  Christian  writers  lacked  early  education,  and  had  a 
certain  aversion  to  art,  from  its  manifold  perversion  in  those 
days  to  the  service  of  idolatry  and  immorality.  But  some  of  them, 
even  in  the  second  and  tliird  centuries,  partlcnlarly  Clbmbnt  and 
OsiGEN,  stood  a  the  head  of  their  age  in  learning  and  philosophical 
cnltawj  wid.  in  the  fburth  and  fifth  centuries,  the  litcraiy  produoticnia 
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of  an  Atiianabius,  a  Gbegoby,  a  Ghbtsostom,  an  AuGUBmne,  and 
a  Jerome,  excelled  the  contemporaneous  heathen  literature  in  everj 
re8{X!ct.  Many  Fathers,  like  the  two  Clements,  Jnarnr  Mabtti^ 
Athenagoras,  Tbeophilus,  Tertullian,  Gtfbian,  and,  among 
the  later  ones,  even  Augustine,  embraced  Christianity  afte& attaining 
adult  years ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  with  what  enthiiaiagniy 
energy,  and  thankfulness,  they  lay  hold  upon  it. 

"In  general  the  excellences  of  the  Church  Fathers  are  yierj 
various.  Poltcarp  is  distinguished,  not  for  genius  or  learning  bat 
for  patriarchal  simplicity  and  dignity ;  Clement  of  Bom^  for  the 
gift  of  administration;  Ignatius,  for  impetuous  enthusiasm  fyt 
episcopacy,  unity,  and  Christian  martyrdom ;  Justin,  for  apologetic 
zeal  and  extensive  reading;  Iben^us,  for  sound  doctrine  and 
moderation ;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  for  stimulating  fertility  of 
thought;  Origen,  for  brilliant  learning  and  bold  investigation; 
Tertullian,  for  freshness  and  vigour  of  intellect,  and  stnrdiness  of 
character;  Cyprian,  for  energetic  churchliness ;  Eubebiub,  fir 
industry  in  compilation ;  Lactantius,  for  elegance  of  style.  Each 
also  had  his  weakness.  Not  one  compares  in  depth  and  spiritual 
fulness  with  St.  Paul  or  St.  John ;  and  the  whole  patristic  litem-' 
ture,  with  all  its  incalculable  value,  must  ever  remain  very  fisor 
below  the  New  Testament. 

"  The  Church  Fathers  before  the  Council  of  Nice  may  be  divided 
into  five  or  six  classes : — 

(1.)  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  personal  disciples  of  the  Apostlss. 
Of  these  Polycarp,  Clement,  and  Ignatius,  are  the  most  eminent. 

(2.)  The  Apologists  for  Christianity  against  Judaism  and 
heathenism;  Justin  Martyr,  and  his  successors  to  the  end  of  the 
second  century. 

(3.)  The  Controversialists  against  Heresies  within  the  Chuioh; 
Irenjeus  and  Hippolytus,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  third. 

(4.)  HYiQ  Alexandrian  5c;ioo?  of  .philosophical  theology:  Glkmbbt 
and  Origen,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century. 

(5.)  The  contemporary  but  more  practical  Nwth  African  School 
of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian. 

(6.)  There  were  also,  the  germs  of  the  Antiochean  School,  and  some 
less  prominent  writers,  who  can  be  assigned  to  no  particular  daas." 

Only  the  first  two  of  these  classes  belong  to  the  second  century.^ 

»  The  following  are  the  chief  collections  of  the  Church  Writers  of  the 
first  three  centuries :  Grabe,  Spicilegium  Patrum  ut  et  Hcsretioomm  Saouk 
1,  2,  et  3,  vel  Integra  Mmumenta  vel  Fragmenta,  edit.  iii.  Oxon.  1714. 
3  vols. ;  ROUTH,  JReliquicB  Sacra,  s,  Auctorum  fere  jam  perditorwn  TIu 
Illique  Sascuii  qwB  supersunt  Aoc,  Synodi  et  JEpistokB  Canonioa  Ifuximo 
ConcUu)  anttquhres,  Oxon.  1814  (edit.  ii.  1848),  5  vols.;  HoRNKKAanr 


CLEMENT  OF  ROME. 


II,  The  Wbithtob  op  the  Apostolio  Fathebs.' 


Of  those  who  bear  this  title,  as  the  reputed  disciples  of 
Apoatles,  there  are  three  of  epedal  emincDce,  who  have  left  at  least 
Borne  geQuioe  works. 

g  3.  Clement  of  Hohe  (Clemens  Gomakitb),  -who  is  said  to 
have  boeu  the  fourth  Bishop  of  Home  (91-100),'  and  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  Clement  named  by  Paul  (Philipp.  iv.  3\  was  the 
aulbor  of  th6  only  genuine  estant  work  of  the  first  century  which 
has  not  been  received  into  the  Canon,  namely,  his  First  Epietle  to 
the  Corinthians,  in  Greelt.  It  was  written,  probably  after  th^^ 
persecution  of  Domitian,  to  recommend  peace  and  huniility  to  C  ~' 
Church,  which  was  disturbed  by  dissensions.  A  Second  £pistU 
the  Corinthians,  and  two  letters  To  Virgins,  which  exist  only 
Syriac,  are  rejected  by  the  Iwst  critics.  The  undonhted  forgeries 
put  forth  by  the  Gnostics  iltnder  the  name  of  Clemeut  will  he  spolica 
of  separately. 

%  i.  The  famous  name  of  Ionatiob,  Bishop  of  Antiooh,  is 
ascribed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  several  epistles,  which  purport  to  have 
been  written  to  various  churches  (and  one  of  them  to  Polycarp) 
during  his  journey  to  Rome  for  his  martyrdom.  They  are  full  of 
energetic  waruinas  against  Judaidng  and  Gnostic  heresies,  of 
emphatic  acknowledgments  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  of  earnest 
pxhortations  ta  magaify  the  episcopal  office  and  obey  the  bishop  as 
the  representative  of  Christ.  This  last  feature  of  their  teaching  has 
added  polemical  heat  to  a  controversy  which  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  criticism. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  there  was  a  longof 

Gcawuio  Scripla  Qrteca  Patrun  Aptaiolkorum,  eontrnque  qui  ab  honan 
atalB  rvccittea  futrant,  Harf.  18^8-30,  3  vols,;  GcBBDOKP,  SihliothiKa , 
Painua  LatiRorma  aelecla.  Lips.  1838,  d  leqq. 

'  TTie  worfca  of  tbe  ApostoHa  Fatheri  nre  collected  by  CotelebidH, 
Palriim  qui  Itmponbus  Apostolonfm  fiorocnmt  Opira.  Par.  1672 ;  re^ileii 
by  Jo.  Clehiops,  Amat.  1724,  2  vol*,  fol. ;  IlTW,  BSiiothMa  Palriim 
Aposlolkoram,  Lips.  169H ;  Kussell,  Load.  1746 ;  Jaodbson,  Oiod.  1839, 
SrUedit.  1848, 2  vols. ;  Hefele,  1B39,  4tli  edit.  Tubingen,  1855;  Muralt, 
Zurich,  I84T  ;  DaOBGL,  Ups.  1857.  Of »  new  edition  bj  Gebhardt,  Himnck, 
nnd  Zafan,  la  3  parts.  Part  1.  bos  appeared  (1875),  There  is  a  good  English 
translation  by  Prof.  ChevalliEB.  ofDurham,  Camb.  tS75. 

>  The  camman  list  of  Binhops  of  Rome,  to  tbe  end  nf  the  seeond  centsry, 
runs  thiu :  1.  Peter  (A.D.  42~6t;>.  2.  Linns  (G6),  3.  Cletns  or  Aaa- 
olelu.  (78).  4.  Clemimt  1.  (91).  5.  Anacletna  I.  (100-109).  6.  Erilristoi 
(100-109;  there  is  a  confnaioD  as  to  the  datei  of  these  two).  7.  Alei- 
uid«rL(10e).  8.  Biitns  L  (119).  9.  Teteipborns  (128).  10.  Hv^niu 
(139).  11.  Pinal.  (143).  12.  Anlcetn*  (157).  ;I3.  Soter  (168).  14' Elm- 
IheruB  (177).  15.  Victor  I.  (193-202).  The  earlier  nsmts,  however,,  aro 
very  doubtful,  and  tbo  dates  are  given  very  variously.  (The  above  dntss 
""■    "      ■    Nicolas,  taronofcff#o/£i"«Di-j,  pp.  208-911.) 
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recension  of  twelve  Ignatian  Epistlcs-in  Greek  (besides  three  in  a 
Latin  version  only) ;  but  scholars  agreed  that  these  were  in  great 
part  forged  or  interpolated.  Archbishop  Ussher's  ingenious  restora- 
tion of  the  genuine  ei)istlos  by  the  help  of  two  Latin  MSS.  (1644), 
was  in  great  measure  confirmed  by  Isaac  Vossius's  discovery  of  a 
MS.  at  Florence,  containing  only  seven  epistle,  in  Greek,  namely, 
those  to  Ephcsus,  Magnesia,  Tralles,  Rome,  Philadelphia,  Smyrna, 
and  to  Polycarp  (1646).  The  discovery  of  this  Shorter  Recension 
left  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  remaining  eight 
epistles  (the  five  in  Greek  and  the  three  in  Latin),  which  had  been 
already  condemned  for  their  glaring  offences  against  history  and 
chronology,  and  on  other  grounds. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Shorter  Bccension  was  ably  defended  by 
Bishop  Pearson  against  the  objections  drawn  from  their  strong  epi^ 
copal  teaching  (  VindiciaR  Epistolarum  Igf^atii,  Cantab.  1672,  repub- 
lished Oxon.  1852).  The  seven  epistles  were  generally  accepted, 
though  writers  of  such  eminence  as  Beausobre  and  Lardner  held 
that  they  were  interjx)lated,  till  the  controversy  was  rekindled  by 
the  discovery  of  a  ^lart,  at  least,  of  the  lust  Sy  riac  version,  which  had 
long  been  known  of  and  sought  for.  In  1839  and  1843  the  Rev. 
Henry  Tattam  found  in  the  monastery  of  Nltria,  in  Egypt,*  two 
MSS.,  one  containing  the  Epistle  to  Folycarpy  the  other  the  EpitHea 
to  the  Bomans  and  Ephesians ;  and  this  Syriac  recension,  of  only 
three  epistles,  was  published  by  the  Rev.  William  (afterwards  Canon) 
Cureton  (1845),  and  more  fully,  with  the  aid  of  a  third  MS.,in  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  ((7or;>2<s  Ignatianum^  1849). 

Thus  to  the  Long  and  Short  Recensions  in  Greek  there  was  added 
a  third  in  Syriac,  shorter  still  not  only  in  the  number  of  the 
epistles,  but  in  the  form  of  the  three  that  are  left ;  for  large  and  in^ 
.  portant  passages  of  the  Greek  version  are  absent  from  the  Syziac. 
Two  distinct  questions  arose,  which  mast  not  be  confounded: 
(1)  Whether  the  Syriac  version  contains  all  the  authentic  Epiatles 
of  Ignatius ;  and  (2)  Whether  it  contains  them  in  their  most 
genuine  form.  The  first  conclusions  of  Cureton,  Bunsen,  and 
others,  in  favour  of  both  these  propositions  are  now  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  hasty,  especially  as  to  the  first  point. 

(1)  As  to  the  Number,  The  subscription  of  the  Syriac  MS.,  "  Here 
end  the  TJiree  Epistles  of  the  Bishop  and  Martyr  Ignatius,"  is  quite 
indecisive,  even  if  added  by  the  translator,  much  more  if  added  only 
by  a  transcriber.  Seven  epistles  were  known  and  used  by  Eusebins ; 
and  Cureton's  collection  contains  fragments  of  a  Syriac  version  of 
the  whole  seven,  which  was  circulated  in  the  East  before  the  date 

>  These,  with  3G5  other  Syriac  MSS.  from  Kitria,  are  in  the  Britbh 

Museum. 
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of  the  Nitiian  MSB.,  wliich  belong  at  earliest  to  the  sixth  or  sevcath 
century.  The  receot  discovery  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  three 
epistles  would  raise  aa  expectation  of  discovering  the  rest,  mther 
than  prove  their  non-esiateni« ;  and  it  is  curious  that  oneof  the  three 
(that  to  Polycarp)  had  been  fixed  onhy  Mosheim  and  Neander  aa  the 
most  suspicious  on  internal  grounds. 

(2)  As  to  the  ContenU. — The  absence  of  any  passage  in  one  recen- 
sion, which  ia  present  in  another,  raises  of  course  a  certain  presumption 
of  its  interpolation.  But  this  test  is  not  at  all  decisive,  and  least  of 
al  I  when  the  shorter  recension  has  the  appcnranca  of  heing  an  abridg- 
ment; andacareful  comparison  of  the  twohaaeBtabliahed  the  proba- 
bility that  the  Syriac  version  ia  a  fragmentary  extract  from  the  Greek 
lest.'  The  comparatively  lata  date  of  the  Syriac  version  is  a  very 
important  consideration  under  this  head.  Nor  must  we  overlook 
the  plain  principle  of  criticism,  that  the  pore  text  of  Ignatius  can- 
not be  got  at  by  the  mere  process  of  elimination,  first  from  the 
Longer  Recension  to  the  Shortef,  and  then  fftm  the  Shorter  to  the 
Syriac.  The  existence  of  so  many  different  versions  is  a  strong 
a^uroent  (against  Baur  and  others,  who  impugn  the  gcnnineness  of 
ail)  for  the  existence  of  some  genuine  basis  of  epistles  written  by 
Ignatius,'  hot  it  is  equally  strong  against  the  supposition  that 
that  basis  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  existing  texts.    The 

■.Aorlest  form  may  be  itself  cornipted,  especially  if  it  is  an  abridg- 
|;p)Hit  of  a  corrupted  copy. 

(3)  Tlia  Present  State  cf  (Be  Controverty  is  summed  up  by  Pro- 
fessor Schaff,  who  is  free  &om  any  polemical  bias,  in  favour  of  the 
Shorter  Greek  Ifccension,  as  a  whole,  though  not  as  the  pure  unin- 
terpolated  form  of  the  epistles.  His  judgment  is  the  more  valu- 
able for  its  incidental  description  of  some  paints  which  characterize 
the  writings  of  the  age  after  the  Apostles.  "We  certainly  grant," 
he  says,  "that  the  integrity  of  thtse  epistles,  even  in  the  shorter 
copy,  is  not  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  As  the  MSS.  of  them 
contain,  at  the  same  time,  decidedly  spurious  epistles,  the  suspicion 
arises,  that  the  seven  genuine  may  not  have  wholly  escaped  the  hand 
of  the  forger.  Yet  there  are,  in  any  ease,  very  strong  arguments  for 
their  genuineness  and  substantial  integrity,  viz. :  (o)  The  testimony 
of  the  FathCTS,  especially  of  EusebiuB.    (i)  The  rooiness  and  fresh- 

of  their   contents,   which   a   forger  could   not   well   imitate. 
See  Schuff,  vol.  i.  p.  471. 

"  "  the  fact  that  Igautlns  Wrote  such  epistles,  me  lisve,  long  before 
I  eoily  testimonies  of  Clement  of  Aleiaadria,  Otigeu,  Eusebius, 
una  jcTome,  the  decisive  witness  of  his  friend  Polycarp,  who,  In  writing 
to  the  Philippians,  promises  to  send  them  the  Epiallea  of  Igttaiwi.  This 
is  niso  (tn  intereWing  proof  of  the  circnlstion  of  copies  of  Christinn  writings 
to  thaeuly Church,  like  thnl  farnitharj  by  Colossians  iv.  16. 
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(c)  The  small  number  of  citations  from  the  New  Testament, 
indicating  the  period  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  Apostles. 

(d)  Their  way  of  combating  the  Judaists  and  Docetists  (probably 
Judaizing  Gnostics  of  the  school  of  Cerinthus),  showing  us  Gnosti- 
cism as  yet  in  the  first  stage  of  its  developement.  (e)  Their  dog- 
matic indefiniteness,  jmrticularly  in  regard  to  the  Trinity  and 
Christology,  notwithstanding  very  strong  expressions  in  regard  to 
tlie  divinity  of  Christ.  (/)  Their  urgent  recommendation  of  epis- 
copacy, as  an  institution  still  new  and  fresh,  (g)  Their  entire  sitence 
respecting  a  Roman  primacy,  even  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^* ' 

§  5.  No  such  difficulties  attend  the  one  extant  work  of  Igna- 
tius's  friend,  Folycarp.  His  Epistle  to  the  Fhilippians  is  men- 
tioned by  his  own  disciple,  Irenajus ;  it  is  cited  by  Eusebius,  and 
was  used  in  the  churches  of  Asia  down  to  the  time  of  Jerome ;  and 
its  contents  agree  with  the  known  life  and  character  of  Polycarp." 
The  Epistle  was  written  in  the  name  of  Polycarp  and  the  presbyters 
of  Smyrna,  soon  after  the  death  of  Ignatius.  It  psaises  the  Phi- 
lippians  for  their  love  shown  to  Ignatius  and  his  companions  in 
bonds,  and  for  their  firm  faitli;  exhorts  them  to  maintain  the 
Christian  virtues ;  gives  directions  for  the  order  of  the  Church ;  and 
warns  against  Gnostic  heresies.  Its  citations  from  the  Gospels  and 
from  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  John  furnish  important  evidence  for 
the  New  Testament  Canon.  Polycarp  bears  emphatic  testimony  to 
the  work  and  dignity  of  Christ;  and  he  draws  a  clear  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  inspired  Apostles  and  teachers  like  himself,  even 
apologizing  for  writing  an  epistle  to  a  church  which  had  been 
taught  by  "  the  wisdom  of  the  blessed  and  glorious  Paul." 

§  6.  To  the  writings  of  these  three  great  teachers  must  be  added 
others  of  less  certain  date  and  of  inferior  authority. 

Such  is  a  Oeneral  Epistle  (iinoToXri  KadoKLKrj)  against  Jews 
fend  Judaizing  Christians,  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  which,  if  genuine, 
should  have  been  included  in  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 
for  Barnabas  is  recoguirzed  as  an  Apostle.  It  is  cited  as  his  work 
(not  as  that  of  another  and  later  Barnabas)  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  Origen.  Barnabas  is  not  named,  however,  as  the  author 
in  the  epistle  itself,  but  only  in  its  title.  The  work  is  thoroughly 
suspicious  from  its  disparagement  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  its  alle- 
gorical interpretations  of  Scripture  in  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  to  the  teaching  of  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  step. 

*  The  argument  is  also  summed  up  by  Professor  Chevallier,  in  his 
Translation  of  Vie  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
December  1850. 

«  Iron.  adv.  Hcer.  III.  iii.  4 ;  Euseb.  H,  E,  iv.  14,  15,  iii.  36,  ▼.  20  ; 
Hieron.  Vir.  flhist.  c.  17. 
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Neander  cocaiders  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  converted  Alaxandrian  Jew, 
written  in  a  tone  "  mure  coQBonant  with  the  spirit  of  Philo  than  that 
of  St.  Paul,  or  even  of  the  Epistle  to  (he  Hebrews."  Thia  judgment 
is  the  more  important,  aa  the  aUeged  resemblance  of  style  and 
reasoning  has  been  made  an  argument  for  the  hypotbegia  that  Bar- 
nabas wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  work  must,  however, 
be  placed  early  in  the  second  century,'  which  makes  its  testimony  to 
the  Christian  Sabbath  specially  important. 

§  7.  The  eirliet  part  of  the  second  century  is  niso  the  pro- 
bable date  of  the  work  entitled  ITie  Shtphcrd  (Hoi/i^i.,  Pastor)  of 
a  certain  Heruas.     Its   early  date,  and  the  respect  in  which  it 
was  held,  are  proved  by  Trenieus's  citation  of  a  passage  from  the 
work,  as  if  from  Scripture.'     It  is  likewise  quoted  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  byl'ertullian;  butthe  latter  treats  it  with  contempt, 
and  espressly  calls  it  ajxicryphal.      Origen,  who  even  regards  the 
a  inspired,'  first  suggested,  but  only   as  an  opinion  of  his 
fciftwn,  that  the  author  was  the  Hermes  ("Epfi^t)  to  whom  Paul  sent 
pgreeting  (Rom.  svi.  4).'     But  an  old  fragment  on  the  Canoa(about 
).  170) '  makes  him  a  brother  of  Pius  I.,  Bishop  of  Rome  (about 
V  A.D.  150),  and  this  became  the  general  opinion  in  the  Latin  Choroh. 
l>Qlie  author  himself  professes  to  te  a  contemporary  of  Clement  of 
f  Some;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  married  layman,  whom  the  loss 
J.^his  wealth,  had  brought  to  repentance  and  faith  in  the  Gospel,  to 
e  teaching  of  which  he  had  devoted  himself.    Jtia  clear  that  he 
1  Boman ;  and  the  Greek  copy  which  we  possess,  full  of 
[jatiuisms,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  late  fcrsioa  of  a  Latin 
liiginal.    The  originality  of  the  Grfiek  test,  however,  is  confirmed 
fc  Tischendffirrs  discovery  of  a  portion  of  it  in  a  Sinaitio  MS.  of  the 
«bJe,  belonging  to  the  fourth  century,  as  well  by  M.  d'Abbodio's 
mparison  of  the  Greek  with  an  ancient  Ethiopic  version.' 
The  work  is  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  writings  of  the 
n  Apostolic  Fathers,  both  by  its  literary  form  and  the  spirit  of 
tfl  teaching.    Instead  of  an  Epistle  to  a  Church,  or  an  Apology  to  an 
"mperor,  it  is  a  sort  of  Apocalyptic  Book ;  and  there  is  no  better 
J'ieat  of  the  wide  difference  betwwu   Apostolic  and  post^Apostolic 
I  %ritiiiga  than  the  measure  of  its  falling  off  from  thegrand  simplicity 
I  tof  "  JohatheMvine."  As Sehaff  observes, "It  often  reminds  one  of 
1  Mch  Jewish  apocalyptic  writings  aa  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Foarth 

'  HefoI«  pnla  it  between  107  snd  120. 

*  Elir«  *  yp<-4pil.  Iran.  adv.  Har.  iv.  20,  3  ;  Tertull.  de  Padieit.  10,  30 ; 
1Mb.  H.  E.  iii.  3  ;  Hieron.  Vir.  Mist.  10. 

"  Vnlde  otilla  et  dirinitus  inipirHts." 

*  Orig.  ComiR.  inBpist,  ad  Sam.  x.  31. 

*  Maratari,  in  GallaDdi,  BibUolh.  ii.  208. 
■  Knrz,  Lehrbach  iter  KircimgatcllkhU,  g  39,  note  1. 
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Book  of  Ezm,  and  the  lost  Book  of  Eldad  and  Medad^  expressly 
cited  by  Hormas.  Its  doctrine  of  angels,  particularly,  flowed  from 
such  apocalyptic  sources.  As  to  its  matter,  the  Pastor  Herma 
is  a  sort  of  system  of  Christian  morality,  and  a  call  to  repentance 
and  to  a  renovation  of  the  already  somewhat  slumbering  and 
secularised  Church.  It  falls  into  three  books:  (1)  VisioneB;  four 
visions  and  revelations,  which  were  given  to  the  author  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Home,  and  in  which  the  Church  appears  to  him, 
first  in  the  form  of  a  venerable  matron,  then  as  a  tower,  and 
lastly  as  a  virgin.  (2)  MandatUy  or  twelve  commandments,  pro- 
scribed by  an  Angel  in  the  garb  of  a  Shepherd  (whence  the 
title  of  the  book).  (3)  Similitudines,  or  ten  parables,  like  the 
visions,  in  which  the  Church  again  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
building,  and  the  different  virtues  are  represented  under  the  figures 
of  stones  and  trees.'' 

The  theology  of  the  Pastor  diverges  greatly  from  that  of  the 
Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and  bears  witness  to  the 
growth  of  that  legal  Jewish  spirit  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  against 
which  Paul  contended  in  his  Epistle.  Like  him,  Hermas  insists  on 
"  the  law  of  Christ,"  but  the  **  Shepherd"  says  nothing  of  justifying 
faith.  He  enjoins  fasting  and  voluntary  poverty,  and  teaches  even 
the  supererogatory  merit  of  good  works,  and  the  sin-atoning  yirtae 
of  martyrdom.  Ho  regards  baptism  as  indispensable  to  salvation, 
insists  on  penance,  much  in  the  later  Komish  sense,  and  rests  on  the 
view  of  an  exclusive  Church,  in  which  alone  salvation  is  to 'be 
found.  He  ascribes  supererogatory  merit  to  abstinence,  but  allows 
second  marriage  and  second  repentance,  at  least  till  the  return  of 
the  Lord,  which  is  supposed  to  be  near  at  hand.  Hence  the  disfavonr 
with  which  the  work  was  regarded  by  the  Montanist  TertnUian, 
who  calls  Hermas  "  ille  apocryphus  Pastor  moechorum."  * 

§  8.  Papias,  ^the  friend  of  Polycarp,  and  Bishop  of  Hrerapolis 
in  Phrygia  up  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  made  a  col- 
lection of  oral  traditions  of  the  works  nnd  "words  of  Jesus,  derived 
professedly  from  the  Apostles,  under  the  title  of  Exptanations  <^ 
the  Lord's  Discourses  {Aoyioav  KvpiaKS>v  cjiyy^crety).  The  work 
is  said  to  have  been  still  extant  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  tve 
now  possess  only  fragments  of  it  in  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  showing  the  grossly  materialistic  views  about 
the  Millennium  which  already  existed  in  the  Church. 

§  9.  To   these   works,    which   bear    the    names    of  Apostolic 
Fathers,  may  be  added  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,^  the  anonymoos 
author  of  which  calls  himself  "a  disciple  of  the  Apostles"   (diro- 
»  De  Fudicit.  20,  §  8. 
.^  Some  ascribe  it  to  Justin,  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake. 


SI.D. 


I.  130  ?  Tlie  EPISTLH  TO  DIOQNETUS. 

trroXoiv  yiwi/Hvot  ftaAjT^t);  but  this  is  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  which, 
with  the  twelfth  and  last,  is  siupected  to  be  an  addition  bj  a  later 
hand.  The  work  is  a  vindication  of  Christianity,  in  reply  to 
a  distinguished  heathen;  and  if  this  wbb  the  Diognetus  who  was 
lireceptoi  to  Marcus  Aureliua,  its  date  would  be  brought  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  aenond  centiuy.  But  it  is  with  more  piobabilitj 
assigned  to  the  time  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian.  Piolessor  SchalT  regards 
it,  in  spirit,  as  well  ns  in  time,  as  a  transition  from  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  to  the  Apologists,  uniting  the  simple  practical  faith  of  the 
former  with  the  reflective  theology  of  the  latter:  "It  evinces fino 
taste  and  classical  culture,  is  remarkable  for  its  fresh  enthusiasm  of 
faith,  richness  of  thongbt,  and  elegance  of  style,  and  is  altogether 
UDe  of  the  most  beautiful  memorials  of  Christian  antiquity." 

The  author's  description  of  the  Christians  in  their  relations  to  the 
world  will  furnish  at  once  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  early 
Christian  literature,  and  a  vivid  contemporary  picture  of  the  state 
of  the  perseoated  Church  in  the  second  century:' — "  The  Christians 
are  not  distinguished  from  other  men  by  country,  by  langu^e,  cor 
by  civil  institutions.  For  they  neither  dwell  in  cities  by  themBelvea, 
nor  use  a  pecuhar  tongue,  nor  lead  a  singular  mode  of  life.  They 
dwell  in  the  Greciaa"  or  barbarian  cities,  as  the  case  may  be ;  they 
follow  the  usage  of  the  comitry  in  dress,  food,  and  the  other  affairs 
of  life.  Yet  they  present  a  wonderful  and  conleasedly  paradoxical 
conduct.  They  dwell  in  their  own  native  lands,  but  as  strangers. 
They  take  part  in  all  things,  as  citizens,  and  they  suffer  all  things, 
OS  foreigners.  Every  foreign  country  is  a  fatherland  to  them,  and 
every  native  land  is  foreign.  They  marry,  like  all  others ;  they 
have  children,  but  they  do  not  cast  away  their  offspring.  Thc^y 
have  the  table  in  common,  but  not  wives.  They  live  upon  the 
earth,  but  are  dtizeas  of  heaven.  ITiey  obey  the  existing  laws,  and 
ejtcol  the  laws  by  their  lives.  They  love  all,  and  are  persecuted  by 
all.  They  are  unknown,  and  yet  they  are  condemned.  They  are 
killed,  and  are  made  alive.  They  are  poor,  and  make  many  rich. 
They  lack  all  things,  and  in  all  things  abound.  They  are  reproached, 
and  glory  in  their  reproaches ;  they  are  calumniated  and  are  justiSed ; 
they  are  cursed,  and  they  bless ;  they  receive  acorn,  and  they  give 
honour.  They  do  good,  and  are  puniahed  as  evil-doers ;  wlien 
punished  they  rejoice,  as  being  made  aiive.  By  the  Jews  they  are 
attacked  as  aliens,  and  by  the  Greeks  persecuted;  and  the  cause  of 
the  enmity  their  enemies  cannot  tell.     In  short,  what  the  soul  is  in 

'  Epaioia  ad  Diogtielum,  cc.  5,  G  (p.  G9,  leq.  «il.  Otto,   Lips.   185S},  lu 
UulBted  in  SthaFs  ffitdortj  of  lAe  Chrittian  Chtmh,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
*  Hera  probably  eqaivalent  loco*tserf;  but  still  a  fiign  that  Chriatiiuiltf 
■  y«t  prevuled  more  in  tha  HelUaic  than  the  Latin  world. 
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tho  body,  tho  GhriHtians  oro  in  the  world.  The  soul  is  diJOTased 
through  all  the  members  of  tho  body,  and  the  Christians  are  spread 
through  the  cities  of  tho  world.  The  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  bat 
is  not  of  tho  body ;  so  the  Christians  dwell  in  the  world,  but  are  not 
of  tho  world.  The  soul,  invisible,  keeps  watch  in  the  yisible  body ; 
so  also  tho  Christians  are  seen  to  live  in  the  world,  but  their  piety 
is  invisible.  The  flesh  hates  and  wars  against  the  soul,  suffering  no 
wrong  from  it,  but  because  it  resists  fleshly  pleasures;  and  the 
world  hates  the  Christians  with  no  reason,  but  that  they  resist  its 
pleasures.  The  soul  loves  the  flesh  and  members,  by  which  it  is 
hated ;  so  the  Christians  love  their  haters.  The  soul  is  enclosed  in 
tho  body,  but  holds  the  body  together;  so  the  Christians  are 
detained  in  the  world  as  in  a  prison ;  but  they  contain  the  world. 
Immortal,  the  soul  dwells  in  the  mortal  body ;  so  the  Christians 
dwell  in  the  corruptible,  but  look  for  incomiption  in  heaven.  The 
soul  is  the  better  for  restriction  in  food  and  drink ;  and  the  Christians 
increase,  though  daily  punished.  This  lot  God  has  assigned  to  the 
Christians  in  the  world,  and  it  cannot  be  taken  from  them." 

III.  The  Apologists  for  Christianity. 

§  10.  lliese  writers  arc  placed  in  a  class  by  themselves,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  their  chief  literary  works,  though  they 
have  left  other  writings.  Though  the  earliest  of  them  were  con- 
temporary with  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  they  do  not  bear  that  title, 
as  they  were  not  actual  disciples  of  the  Apostles.  They  were,  for 
the  most  part,  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  who  had  embraced 
Christianity  in  mature  age,  after  thoughtful  investigation,  as  the 
source  of  that  religious  satisfaction  and  hope  which  they  could  not 
find  in  the  heathen  systems  of  philosophy.  Hence  they  ezhilnt  a 
culture  and  learning  which  is  another  mark  of  distinction  from  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  and  their  writings  are  the  first  link  between 
ecclesiastical  and  classical  literature. 

Of  Justin,  the  chief  vn*iter  of  this  class  in  the  second  century,  a 
sufficient  account  has  been  given  above ;  and  we  have  mentioned  ike 
earlier  Apologies  of  Quadratus  and  Aristides,  which  were  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Another  early  Apology  by  Aristo^  of 
Pella,  was  addressed  especially  to  the  Jews.  Claudius  Afql- 
LiNARis,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  the  rhetorician  Militiadbb, 
addressed  Apologies  to  Marcus  Aurelius ;  but  their  works  are  only 
known  by  a  few  references. 

§  11.  We  possess  several  extant  works  by  Apologists  who  wrote 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century : — 

Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  who  sufiered  martyrdom  about  the 
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ssrae  time  as  Polycarp.  Bin  Apology,  oAdiesaed  to  M.Aureliua  about 
A.D,  170,  was  oiily  known  by  references,  till  it  was  lately  discovered 
in  a  Syriao  translation,  anioiig  the  tiyriac  M88.  acquired  by  thi) 
British  Museum,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  published.'  Melito  was 
one  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  aecond  century,  eighteen  works  of  bis 
being  mentioned  by  Eusebius.  We  possess  a  fr^iment  from  him  oa 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  forms  an  imporlant  Unk 
in  the  history  of  the  sacred  text. 

Tatiak,  of  Assyria,  was  at  first  aa  itinerant  philosopher  like 
Justin,  whom  be  met  at  Home  and  bwame  his  disciple.  His 
Dimoune  to  the  Greeks  (Aoyor  irpor  'EXXqivr)  exposes  the  ab- 
suidities  and  immoralities  of  the  Greek  mjtholc^,  and  vindicates 
Christianity  as  the  "  philosophy  of  the  barbarians."  Tatian  after- 
wards 1<M  away  to  Gnosticism,  and  founded  the  ascetic  sect  of  the 
Encratites.  Ue  was  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  the  task  of  weaving 
the  four  Gospels  into  one  nanative  ;  but  hia  Diatessa-ron  (Aid 
Ttaviiptiv,  literally,  "  according  to  the  Foot "),  or,  as  it  would  now 
be  calleil,  "  Harmony  of  the  GoHpela,"  is  no  longer  estaat. 

Athknaooras,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  ia  said  to  hafe  been 
converted  by  his  study  of  Christianity  in  order  to  write  a  confuta- 
tion of  the  new  religion.  His  Hpfa^tia  irt/ii  Xpurriavau  (which  we 
may  venture  to  translate,  "  Keport  upon  the  ChristiaaH  "),  addressed 
to  M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus,  about  177,  ia  a  calm  and  eloquent 
refutation  of  the  charges  of  atheism,  incest,  and  Thyestean  feasts. 
He  has  also  left  a  work  On  the  SeBitrreclion  of  the  Bead,  for 
which  he  aiguea  from  the  natural  destiny  of  man,  as  well  as  from 
the  wisdom,  power,  and  justice  of  God. 

TiiBOpaiLt-8,  who  died  bishop  of  Antioch  in  181,  addressed  a 
defence  of  Christianity  to  a  heathen  friend,  named  Autolycus  (irpis 
AvTciXuKov  titpwi^s  ruw  XpiuTiattav  iriimas).  In  this  work,  the 
t)Id  Greek  word  2Vwt  (Tpiai)  is  first  applied  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

We  have  under  the  name  of  Hbkmiab,  a  philosopher  otherwise 
unknown,  a  small  satirical  work,  entitled  Mockery  of  the  Eeathen 
PhStaophera  (Sioffuppae  tui"  ffa  tjjiikotToipav),  from  whose  con- 
tradictions he  illuatratea  the  saying  of  Paul,  that  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  is  fooliabuBBS  with  God.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  work 
belongs  to  so  early  a  period  as  the  aecond  century.' 

With  the  Apoiogista  may  be  classed,  in  point  of  time,  and 
partly  also  for  the  apologetic  object  of  tho  work,   the  MsmmicUa 

'  The  Diteoarae  to  Antoninua  Ciegar,  published  ja  Spidlegium  Syriaaan 
(1855),  nppears  to  be  a  different  work. 

'  Tho  colleoted  worka  nf  these  early  ApoIoglEts  have  been  poblished  by 
Prud.  UaruiUii  (Par.  1742,  and  Venet.  1747),  and,  rctently,  in  Otto's 
Corpus  ApUogttaram  Chriilianarum  Saeuli  SemmdL    Jewe,  1847,  am. 
6* 
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(yirofivfitiaTa)  of  tlic  Apostolic  and  Posb-Apofltolic  age,  and  partica- 
hirly  of  the  clmrchcs  of  Palestine,  which  were  collected^  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  by  IlEdEsippuB,  an  orthodox  Jewish  Gbristian, 
who  died  about  a.d.  180.  The  work,  of  which  fragments  of  oon- 
sidorablo  value  are  preserved  by  Eusebius,  is  most  interesting  as  a 
first,  thou<;h  very  im^^erfect,  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Church 
Uistor}'.  *'Uis  reports,"  says  Professor  Schaff,  "on  the  chancter 
and  martyrdom  of  James  tlie  Just  and  Simeon  of  Jerosalemy  the 
rise  of  lieresies,  the  episcopal  succession,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
ortliudox  doctrine  in  Corinth  and  Home,  as  embodied  in  the  History 
of  Eusebius,  claim  attention  for  their  antiquity ;  but,  as  they  show 
that  his  object  was  apologetic  and  j)olemical  rather  than  historical, 
and  as  they  bear  a  somewhat  Judaizin<;  (though  by  no  means  EIhoq- 
istic)  colouring,  they  must  bo  received  with  criticsd  caution."  * 

Anotlier  writer,  contemporary  with  the  Apologists,  but  more 
akin  by  his  works  to  the  Ai)Ostolic  Fathers,  was  DiONYSiuSy  Bishop 
of  Corinth  (about  170),  who  wrote  eight  epistles  to  the  Laoed»- 
monians  (whose  church  is  thus  first  heard  of),  the  Athenians,  the 
Komans,  and  others.  Eusebius  makes  some  valuable  extracts  from 
these  last  works. 

IV.  POLBMIO  WbITEBS  AGAINST  HeBESIES. — ^IbENJBUB. 

§  12.  While  the  Aix)logists  were  defending  Christianity  against 
Jewish  and  heathen  adversaries  witliout  the  Church,  the  growth  of 
heresy  within  called  forth  the  earliest  writings  of  the  class  styled 
polemical  (from  TroXe/xor,  war) — ^that  is,  the  earliest  after  the  Apostles, 
for  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  John  contain,  as  we  have  seen,  a  sfxong 
polemic  element,  directed  against  the  beginnings  of  heresy  in  the 
churches.  The  attentive  reader  of  the  Epistles  plainly  sees  that  the 
Apostles  do  not  sot  to  work  to  draw  up  a  regular  bfty  of  Christian 
doctrine.  They  make  emphatic  statements  of  the  truths  proper  to 
correct  the  errors  and  false  teaching  that  arose  in  each  church ;  and 
Paul  especially  supports  the  true  doctrines  by  powerful  arguments. 
And  so,  in  the  ensuing  history  of  the  Church,  it  was  from  the  necessity 
of  opix)sing  what  was  regarded  as  false  teaching,  that  Christian 
doctrine  was  cast  into  a  dogmatic  form.*    1'he  special  literature  of 

'  The  fragments  of  Hegesippus  are  printed  in  Ronth's  ReliquUB  Sacra, 
'  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  word  apology,  a  term  is  used  in  its 
proper  sense,  which  has  acquire<l  a  different  meaning  in  vulgar  usage.  In 
this  scientific  sense,  the  Greek  dogma  (li6yfm,  from  boKcTy,  "  to  seem,"  *«  to 
be  held  as  true,")  is  the  more  exact  equivalent  of  the  Latin  doctrine  (d6o- 
trina,  a  "teaching"),  and  the  term  dogmatics  or  dogmatic  theohgy 
expresses  the  w^hole  statement  and  discussion  of  Christian  truth  as  reduced 
to  definite  propositions.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  or  of 
justification  by  faith. 
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wriletB  against  lifresy  begica  in  the  second  century  with  Irksjedb 
and  hia  pupil  HiFPOLTTcrs,  who  were  both  of  Greek  education,  but 
had  the  West  for  the  scene  of  their  ccciefiiastical  lubours  and  rela- 
tions. But,  though  Hippoljtus  lived  partly  in  the  second  c«Etory, 
his  activity  ns  a  writer  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  third.' 

iBBNfiJS  (Eipi]i«ior) '  WHS  bom  In  Asia  Minor,  between  the 
years  120  and  140,  and  was  taught  in  hia  youth  by  Polycarp  of 
Smyrna,'  "  What  I  heard  from  him,"  says  he,  "  that  I  wrote  not 
OD  paper,  but  in  my  heart ;  and  by  the  grace  of  Qod  I  constantly 
bring  it  afresh  to  mind;"  words  which  help  to  explain  the  paucity 
of  early  Christian  literatore.  A  new  doctrine,  which  comes  from  a 
teacher's  lips  to  bis  diBciples'  hearts,  lives  there  almost  loo  freshly  to 
need  oommitting  to  the  medium  of  letters,  except  as  special  neces- 
sities arise  for  its  communication  to  others.  As  the  disciple  of 
Polycarp,  Irenceus  stands  next  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  is  linked, 
through  him,  to  the  age  and  teaching  of  St.  John. 

It  is  conjectured  that  he  accompanied  Polycarp  on  his  journey  to 
Home  respecting  the  Easter  controversy;  at  all  events  ho  settled, 
with  others  Irom  the  Asiatic  Church,  in  Sonthem  Gaul,  and  he  was  a 
presbyter  at  Lyon  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  by  ii.  Aurelius. 
The  mission,  on  which  we  have  seen  him  carrying  to  Some  an  acoonnt 
of  the  martyrdoms  at  Lyon  and  Vienne,  was  entrusted  to  him  as  a 
means  of  allaying  the  heata  engendered  by  the  Montaniat  disputes.*  It 
was  probably  during  his  alsence  that  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  the 
martyred  Pothinus  as  Bishop  of  Lyon  (nS),  where  he  laboured  for 
the  opjiressed  Church  for  nearly  five-and-twenty  years,  by  his  writings 
OS  well  as  his  pastoral  teaching  and  government.  It  was  during  the 
early  years  of  his  episcopate  that  Iremeus  wrote,  in  Greek,  the  great 
work  against  the  Gnostic  heresies,  from  which  nearly  nil  our  know- 
ledge of  Gnosticism  is  derived.'  Its  full  title  is  'EKiyxoi  xal 
nrarpcwTj  t^e  '^tvianrnov  yvaatas,  but  it  is  commonly  quoted  by 
the  Latin  title  used  by  Jerome,  Adversiia  Sterties.  Of  its  five  books 
we  possess  the  greater  i«rlion  in  a  literal  Latin  version  crowded  with 
Gnecisms.  Fragments  of  the  Greek  original  are  preserved  by  Eu- 
sebiufi,  Theodoret,  and  especially  Epiphanius  (//wr.  xixi.  cc  &t-33).° 

'  .See  Chap.  Tl.  §  15. 

■  f  i--  Dame  aieniBsB  Ftacealle.     Eiisebius  notices  the  agreemEnt  of  the 

name  with  hia  laboDCi  for  the  pe&ee  of  the  Churuh,  especially  m 

to  the  rentroveny  uhont  Easter. 

,,  uiio.  fl"^.  III.  iii.  4,     Mr.  Harvey  Bnppoatts  Icensna  to  havobeen 

of  Sy™.     Intmdimtion  to  IremeUB,  p.  cliv. 
Rrapecting  Mnntanism,  ue  Chap.  VI.  §  18. 

The  work  wa»  written  during  the  pontificate  of  Kleuthenifi  nt  Rome, 
:  u,  between  the  years  177  and  192. 
A  tM  literal  version  U  often  made  clearer  to  the  mind  by  re-tranala- 
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As  Eusebius  observes,  Irenasus  verified  the  significance  of  his  name 
by  securing  the  peace  of  tlie  Church,  when  it  was  imperilled  by 
Victor  I.  of  Rome  with  respect  to  the  Easter  controversy.  Brought 
up  in  the  usage  of  the  Asiatic  churches,  he  had  adopted  at  Lyon  the 
Roman  rule,  which  prevailed  through  the  West.  In  the  name  of 
his  church,  he  wrote  to  Victor,  counselling  moderation;  and  the 
result  was  that  the  Asiatic  churches,  having  in  a  circular  letter 
cleared  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  heretical  leanings,  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  usage,  till  the  Council  of  Nice  esta- 
blished a  uniform  rule  for  the  Catholic  Church.  The  commoii 
statement  of  later  writers,  that  Irenaeus  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
persecution  of  Septimius  Severus  (a.d.  202),  is  rendered  somewhat 
doubtful  by  the  silence  of  Tertullian  and  Eusebius.  The  same 
tradition  fixes  his  burying-place  under  the  altar  of  the  church  of 
St.  John  at  Lyon. 

V.  The  Pseudo-Clementines. 

§  13.  It  has  been  observed  above,  how  early  Christians  were  led 
into  the  fatal  practice  of  seeking  authority  for  disputed  doctrines  in 
works  doubtfully,  or  even  falsely,  ascribed  to  their  great  teachers. 
Among  the  writings  of  the  second  century  are  a  multitude  of  apo- 
cryphal Gospels,  Acts,  and  Apocalypses,  ascribed  to  the  Evangelists 
and  Apostles,  brides  forged  Jewish  prophecies,^  such  as  the  Testae 
ments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  To  these  were  added  the  pretended 
prophetic  utterances  with  which  even  heathen  seers  were  said  to 
have  been  inspired,  such  as  the  books  of  Hydaspes,  of  Hermes 
Trismegistus,  and  the  Sibyls ;  but  we  cannot  stay  to  describe  these 
curiosities  of  literature. 

Among  the  alleged  writings  of  the  Post- Apostolic  age,  we  -have 
seen  how  much  is  either  very  doubtful  or  clearly  spurious.  Still 
the  Epistles  falsely  ascribed  to  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  are  more  or 
less  in  harmony  with  their  spirit  and  doctrines.  But  the  Judaizing 
Gnostics  did  not  scruple  to  embody  their  views  in  forged  works, 
bearing  the  venerable  name  of  the  earliest  Apostolic  Father,  Clement 
of  Rome.  The  fascinating  style  of  these  first  Christian  romances, 
their  moral  earnestness  and  tender  feeling,  have  combined  with  the 

tion  into  the  original  language.  Such  an  attempt  has  been  made  on  the 
first  four  chapters  of  the  third  book  of  Irenaeus  by  H.  W.  Thiersch,  in  the 
Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1842.  • 

*  See  Fabricius,  Codex  PseudepUfraphm  Vet.   Test,  Hamb.   1722,  and 
Codex  Apocryphus    Kov,  Test  1719;   Thilo,  Codex  Apocr.  N.  T.  lipe. 
1832;    Gfrorer,  Prophetce    Vet.  Pseudepigraphi,  ex  Abessyn,  vel   Bebr 
Latine,  Stuttg.  1840;  Tischendorf,  Evangelia  Apocrypha,  Lips  1853,  and 
Acta  Apostolorwn  Apocrypha,  Lips.  1851. 
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support  they  give  to  the  pretensioM  of  the  Boman.  see  to  aeciire 
them  a  place  m  Christian  literature  from  which  the  merest  touch  of 
criticism  at  once  casts  them  down. 

§  14.  The  pseudo-Clementine  writinifs  consist  of  two  chief  works, 
the  Mecogmtiont'  aud  the  Ihmiliet,  embodying  very  different  views. 
Some  suppose  the  liomiliet  to  be  an  heretical  perversion  of  the 
Utatgnilums ;  hut  the  oonverse  seems  more  probable,  namely,  that 
the  Eomilin  present  the  original  form  of  the  work,  of  which  the 
Becognitioni  are  a  more  ortliodox  version.  The  Bomilift  are 
supposed  to  have  been  concocted  in  Syria,  the  Secogniiions  at 
Kome.  The  former  is  the  work  commoaly  designated  as  the  Cle- 
menHtieg.  Besides  the  fnll  Greek  test,  there  is  a  poor  abridgment 
of  the  work,  under  the  title  of  an  Epitome.' 

The  Momilics  appear  to  have  been  written  in  tie  second  half  of  the 
second  century  by  a  Jewish  Christian,  who  was  versed  in  the  heathen 
Bystcms  of  philosophy.  While  fathering  his  work  upon  St.  Clement, 
ho  confuses  the  Aifostolic  Bishop  of  Borne  with  Flavins  Clemens, 
kinsman  of  the  Emperor  Domitian.  But  the  introduction  (though 
transparently  fictitious)  assigns  to  the  ifomiJiBi  that  higher  Apostolio 
authority  which  has  commended  them  to  the  Church  of  Bome.  In 
this  preface,  Clement  writes  to  the  Apostle  James  the  Less,  sending 
him  the  BotaHiea,  as  being  a  summary  of  the  preaching  of  Peter 
on  his  apostolic  journeys,  composd  at  the  instance  of  Peter  him- 
self, who,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  named  Clement  his  successor 
in  the  see  of  Rome.  There  is  also  a  letter  of  Peter  to  James, 
begging  him  to  keep  the  sermons  strictly  secret.  Thus  does  the  writer 
attempt  at  once  to  give  his  work  the  authority  of  Peter,  and  to 
account  for  its  late  publication. 

The  work  is  described  by  Professor  Schaff'  as  "a  phiiosopliioo- 
L  .laligious  romance,  based  on  some  historical  traditions,  which  it  is 

pn  books  of  the  J?KCffBf(iiins  arementioned  by  Origen,l)ut  they  are 
It  only  in  the  Latin  version,  "  dementis  Romani  Retognitiones 
nUraTFiiircii,  kraynaptaiuil  tdu  KA^^crroi).  interprets  RufiDo,"  in  the  col- 
lections of  Catelier,  Gnllnodi,  and  Gendoif,  and  in  a  Syriac  version  (ed. 
Lagmrde,  Lips.  1861).  The  title  of  the  Rccogmtions  is  derived  from  tha 
narrative,  in  the  later  boohs,  which  tolls  how  liie  scattered  membsra  of  the 
Clementine  family  were  finaliy  le-unlted  in  Chriatianily  and  bnptiied  by 
Peter. 

•  Epttame  de  Ossla  Petri,  or  Ti  KMj/i^iria,  or  more  fully,  KKiiiitrTos 
ray  Uirfou  iritij/iiiii  laifuyiiinir  ini-raiJi,  first  puhlished  (without  the 
20th  Homily)  at  Paris,  1555  ;  then  hy  Cotelier  (Poi™  Apost.  Par.  1672), 
uid  by  Schweglcr,  Sluttg.  1847.  The  complete  work  was  first  edited  from 
JMW  MS,  by  A.  Dressel,  "dementia  Romani  qna  feruntnr  Honiilise 
L_y^nti  Dunc  primiun  integrs,"  with  a  Latin  translation  and  Notes, 
'Ming,  1853;  Dremel  has  also  edited  "  Clementinoium  Epitonue  duie," 
I.  1B59. 
^  Midoivt/ik>atrit^amChundi,-rtA.i.jig.%U,tM. 
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now  impossible  to  separate  from  philosophical  aocretioiui.'*     The 
substance  of  the  Homilies  themselves  is  briefly  thia:  Clement,  an 
educated  Roman,  of  the  imixjrial  family,  not  satisfied  with  heathen- 
ism, and  thirsting  for  truth,  goes  to  Judea,  having  heard  that  Jesus 
had  appt^ared  there.     At  CoBsarea  he  meets  with  the  Apostle  Peter; 
and,  being  converted  by  him,  accompanies  him  on  his  missionary 
journeys,  and,  at  the  Apostle's  request,  commits  the  substance  of  his 
discourses  to  writing.    Chief  among  these  are  the  disputations  of 
'  Peter  with  Simon  Magus,  who  is  made  the  author  of  all  anti- 
Jewish  heresies,  especially  of  the  Marcionite  Gnosticism.     But  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  real  "  deceiver,"  whom  the  writer  attacks  under 
the  mask  of  Simon,  without  venturing  to  utter  his  true  name,  is 
Paul  himself.     "  The  doctrine,  which  the  psuedo-Clement  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Peter,  is  a  confused  mixture  of  Ebionistic  and  Qnostic, 
ethical  and  metaphysical,  ideas  and  fancies.    He  sees  in  Christianity 
only  the  restoration  of  the  pure  i)rimordial  religion,  which  Gkd 
revealed  in  the  creation,  but  which,  on  account  of  the  obscuring 
power  of  sin  and  the  seductive  influence  of  demons,  must  he  from 
time  to  time  renewed.    The  representatives  of  this  religion  are  the 
seven  pillars  of  the  world,^  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaacs 
Jacob,  Moses,  and  Christ.    These  are  in  reality  only  different  incar- 
nations of  the  same  Adam  or  primal  man,  the  true  prophet  of  God, 
who  is  omniscient  and  infallible."     The  faults  recorded  of  the 
patriarchs,  from  the  fall  of  Adam  downwards,  as  well  as  all  unworthy 
views  of  God  (those  especially  which  liken  him  to  man)  are  ao- 
coimted  for  as  interpolations  made  by  demons  in  the  Scriptures.    To 
Adam,  Moses,  and  to  Christ  above  all,  he  assigns  the  highest  rank 
among  the  prophets  and  lawgivers,  but  he  allows  Christ  no  supremer 
dignity  or  nature.   "  The  history  of  religion,  therefore,  is  not  that  of 
progress,  but  only  of  return  to  the  primitive  revelation.    Christianity 
and  Mosaism  are  identical,  and  both  coincide  with  the  religion  of 
Adam.    Whether  a  man  believe  in  Moses  or  in  Christ,  it  is  all  the 
same,  provided  he  blaspheme  neither.     But  to  know  both,  and  to 
find  in  both  the  same  doctrine,  is  to  be  rich  in  God,  to  recognize  the 
new  as  old,  and  the  old  as  become  new.     Christianity  is  an  advance 
only  in  its  extension  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gtjntiles,  and  its  consequent 
universal  character."^ 

His  acknowledgment  of  one  God,  the  Creator,  is  distinctly  Kbion- 
istic,  as  opposed  to  the  dualism  of  the  Gnostics.  But  then  in  the 
dual  form  of  antithesis,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  whole  creation 
and  which  returns  to  God  as  its  final  rest,  his  scheme  accords 
with  the  Gnostic  view  of  a  pantheistic  emanation.  "The  ful- 
filling of  the  law,  in  the  Ebionistic  sense,  and  knowledge,  on  a 

>  Comp.  Prov.  ix.  1.  «  Schaff,  /.  c. 
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half-Gnostio  principle,  are  the  two  pnrta  of  £ho  way  of  Balvation. 
The  former  includes  frequent  faata,  ablutions,  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  and  voluntary  poverty,  while  early  marriage  ia  enjoined,  to 
prevent  licentiousness.  In  declaring  baptism  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  author  approaches  the  Catbolic 
Bystem.  Ho  hkewise  adopts  the  Catbolic  principle  involved,  that 
Balvation  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  external  Church.  Aa  regiud» 
ecclesiastical  organization,  he  fully  embraces  the  episcopal  mon- 
archical view.  The  bishop  holds  the  place  of  Christ  in  the 
congn^tion,  and  boa  power  to  hind  aud  loose.  Under  him  stand 
presbyters  and  deacons.  But  singularly,  and  again  in  true  Ebionistic 
style,  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  which 
is  the  centre  of  Christendom,  is  made  the  general  Viear  ofChriat, 
thevisibleheadof  the  whole  Church,  ^a  Bishop  0/  SisJiops.  Hence 
even  Peter  must  give  to  James  an  account  of  his  labours.  It  is-very 
easy  to  sec  that  liiia  appeal  to  a  pseudo-Petrine  primitive  Christianity 
was  made  by  the  author  of  the  Nomiliei  with  a  view  to  reconcile 
all  tlie  existing  difToreuccs  and  divisions  in  Christendom." 

g  15.  Besides  the  Homilies  and  BtcogniUans,  Ibe  nnme  of  Clement 

was  used  to  give  anlliority  to  the  socalled  Apoitolkol  Constifutiont 

and  Canons,  derived  by  him,  professedly,  from  the  Apostles.    The 

Apostolic    Constiluliont'   are  eight  books  of  moral  exhortations. 

Church  laws  andus^es,and  liturgical  formularies,  collected  probably 

from  the  teaching  and  customs  of  the  early  Churches,  which  the 

compiler  pretends  lo  have  been  taught  or  dictated  by  the  Apostles  to 

the  Roman  bishop  Clement.    The  first  six  books,  which  form  the 

basis  of  the  work,  compiled  probably  in  Syria  in  the  second  century, 

have  a  strongly  Jewish-Christian  lone.    The  seventh  and  eighth 

books  are  a  distinct  work,  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the  4th 

oentury,  before  the  Council  of  Nice.   The  design  of  the  whole  coUec- 

r  .tion  was  to  set  forth  rules  of  ecclesiastical  life  for  the  cler_gy  and 

Itliity,  and  to  maintain  the  power  of  the  episcopal  order.    The  work 

^ilbnned'the  prevalent  standard  of  discipline  in  the  East,  till  it  was 

I.X^ected  for  its  heretical  interpolations  by  the  Trnllan  Council,  in 

■  iJi.  692. 

The  ApottcHie  Ccaiom'  are  85  (in  some  copies  50}  brief  rules  of 

■  Aumryal  t£«  kylut  'AraariKut'  tii  KA^futToi,  dIso  entitled  AiSoir- 
1  KOhla,  AioTit^dt,  Ailoxal  tvv  'AnarrfAut,  auct  AiIamoAfa  KoOoMHii. 
I  Printed,  under  the  tilla  of  CoaaUlutianes  AposttJica,  in  Colfllerius  (vol,  i, 

■  -    -  "9,  se^.),  and  in  the  eolleGtions  nf  Co-ncilt  by  MnUEi  and  Harduin, 
newly  edited   by  Ueltzen,    RoBtock,    1833.      English    trnnaUtion  :— 

iBE,  ConadiuttMM  of  the  Holg  A^oitlea,  including  the  Canons ;  Whiston's 
'  -         '    i  frnm  the  Greek ;  witli  a  prize  e»ay  (by  Krabbe)  npun 
d  vaatenta,  Now  fatV,  1848. 
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prescr[ptiDnB,  added  uti  an  apiMmliz  to  the  8th  Book  of  tha  Comi- 
stilutionii,  but  also  exinting  iicparately  iu  Greek,  Byiuo,  Ethic^nc^ 
and  Anibic  MSS.  "  Their  contents  are  bomnred  portly  from  tha 
Scriptures,  partly  from  tbo  Pastoral  EpistLea,  partly  tiam  tradition, 
and  partly  from  the  docreea  of  early  conocila  at  Antioch,  Neo- 
cmsnR'a,  Nice,  I^odicea,  &o.  They  are  therefore,  eridenlJy  <d 
);radiial  growth,  and  wore  collected  either  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  or  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth,  by  aome 
unknown  hands,  jirobably  also  in  Syria.  They  are  designed  to 
furnish  a  complete  system  of  discipline  for  the  clergy.  Of  the  laity 
they  sny  scarcely  a  word.  The  85th  and  last  canon 'settlee  the 
Canon  of  the  Scripture,  but  reckons  among  the  New  Testament 
books  two  KptBtlea  of  Clement  and  the  genuine  books  of  the  peeodo- 
Apoatolio  Constitutions.  The  Greek  Church,  at  the  Trnllan  Council 
of  692,  adopted  the  whole  collection  of  85  canons  as  authentic  and 
binding.  The  Latin  Church  rejected  it  at  first,  but  Bubeeqnently 
decided  for  the  smaller  collection  of  50  Canons,  which  DlonysiuB 
ExiguuB,  about  the  year  500,  tranBlntcd  from  a  Greek  manuaoripL"' 

The  Bo^allcd  Liturgy  <if  Bt.  Ulement  is  a  part  of  the  8th  Book  of 
the  ApoUolical  Conililaliont. 

Five  Decretal  Letters,  forged  in  the  name  of  Clement,  are  plaoed 
at  the  head  of  the  famous  pseudo-lsidorian  Decretals.*  Tluee  of 
them  are  a  part  of  that  fabrication ;  the  other  two,  addressed  (IUm 
the  ITomiliei)  to  James,  are  older  than  the  pseudo-Isidoiiane. 

Apostolonan,  Thej  are  printed  bj  Cotelerlus,  Mansi,  end  Hardaln,  and  ia 
most  colUgtioDs  of  Church  lav,  and  newlf  edited  by  De  LAOAara,  B^i- 
guiVe  Jurii  EccUi.  Antiipiasima,  Syr.  et  Gnxc.  Lips.  18&S. 

■  Schaff,  To\.  i.  pp.  442-3. 

?  K<Bpectiag  this  famous  forgery  of  the  9th  centary,  «e  Chap.  XXII.  C  f. 


Rome.    FrolHblj  of  tin 
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CHAPTEB  V. 
THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  THIRD  CENTUHY. 

.  192-313. 


§  1.  ReigQ  of  SEPnvim  SEVCltira  (a.d.  193-S11>— Local  PursMutioDS  of 
the  Chriitians— The  FiSth  General  Persmwfiim— The  African  Martyra— 
Perpctiu  and  FelicltOB.  §  1.  Chriatinnit;  nndcr  Cailaoalu  (a.d,  21 1- 
217%  Ei-AQADALiia  (A.D.  21B'22S),  and  Alexander  Seyerub  (232- 
335)— Hononra  paid  by  Alciandet  to  Chriat— Favonr  of  his  Mgther, 
Mnnue*,  for  the  Chriitiane — Continaed  Persecutions  in  the  FroTincos — 
The  Snaaanid  Dynasty  in  Persia.  %  3.  Tha  Sixth  Fersecaiion,  under 
Makimin  (a^.  S35-2»B}.  §  4.  The  Eraperort  Gordiah  (238-244)  and 
PuiLiP  (244-249)— The  Millanniam  of  Eomc— Alleged  ChristiaBity  of 
Philip.  S  5.  The  StTxath  Persecatim,  under  DECina  {249-B&1),  a 
really  General  Ferieculion—lU  Spirit  and  Objeot — §  6.  Effect  of  this 
Persecution  on  the  Chureh — Ths  "Lapsed" — Plight  from  Persecution, 
defended  by  ClPRIAN — Enthuaiaam  for  Martyrdom — Legend  of  the 
Seven  Steepen  of  EpAesiU.  g  7.  Rcipi?  of  QALLns  (251-253)  and  Valb- 
BIAN  (253-200)  —  Tlia  Eighth  Gejural  J*cr»eeu(ion  — Martyrdom  of 
CtpbiaH  of  Carthage  and  SutDB  II.  of  Rome — Legend  of  St,  Lawrence. 
§  S.  Qallienub  (a.d.  254^268)  iranea  the  Firtt  Ediete  of  Toleration— 
Eminent  Positions  held  by  Christinns.  §  3.  The  ineffectual  Edict  of 
Adrkuan  (A.D.  270-375),  wrongly  called  the  mnth  Persecution— The 
Settlement  of  the  Empire  by  DiOCletIAH  (284-305>— His  colleague 
Maximinia-i,   and  the  Cee&ts,  Galebius  and  Constantiub.      g  ID. 

,  Christian  Dignitaries  of  tha  Empire — Peace  enjoyed  by  Ihe  Church  for 
irenty  yeara,  but  with  partial  intormptiona— Story  of  St.  Mnnrice  and 

>  the  Theban  Legbit— L^nda  of  St.  Gereon,  &c.  §  11.  Progress  of 
ChiiBtianity  to  t}ie  End  of  the  Third  Centitry — Hindrunues  to  ChriaKanity 

I    — The  decay  of  HMtheniam  and  confeseed  need  for  a  better  Religion. 

*  \  12.  Pacilitiei  for  its   DilTuiiDa— Its  Missionaries  and  Veraions 'of  the 

PScriptnres — Kumbers  of  the  Chriatinna  through  the  Empire.  §  13, 
~  iirches  iu  Asia  and  Africa— Of  Komo  and  Italy— In  Gaul,  and 
ong    the  Germans  and  olhii  Barbarians — In   Spain   aud   Britain — 

,  Chriatiinity  in  Parsia.     |  14.  Literary  Opposition  to  Christianity— The 

I  Ufa  of  AroLLONil^B  of  Tjana  by  PuiLOSTBACBG,  and  the  Discouncti  of 
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HiEROCLES.      §  15.  LuciAN    of    Samosata — His  lAfe    and    J)eath  of 
Feregrimis — The   I'rue  Discourse  of   CEUSU8.      §    16.    Rise   of  Ifieo- 
Piatonism — Its  Spirit  and  Doctrines — Its  Religions  STstem — Its  Magic 
and  Superstition — ^Ammonius  Saccas — Plotinus  and  his  SncoessoTs — 
Porphyry's  Discourses  against  the  Christians,    §  17.  The   great  TetUh 
Persecution  throughout  the  whole  Empire — First  Edict  of  Diodetian. 
New  causes  of  exasperation — Search  for  the  Scriptures — ^The  tradHores. 
§  18.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  Edicts — Their  various  enforcement  in 
the  Provinces — St.  Alban  and  the  British  Martyrs.    §  19.  Abdication 
of  Diocletian  and   Maximian — Persecuting   fury   of  Maximik.      §  20. 
Death  of  Constantius — ^Tolerant  Edict  of  Galerius — ^Victory  of  C9ov- 
STANTINE  over  Maxentius — His  Edict  of  MUan,  establishing  oniversal 
freedom  of  religion. 

§  1.  The  extinction  of  the  Antonine  line  by  the  death  of  Com- 
modus  caused  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the  empire  to  religion. 
The  distinguished  princes  who  had  reigned  during  the  second 
century,  as  representatives  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people^  were 
firm  adherents  of  the  national  religion.  The  line  of  emperors  who 
followed  them,  and  assumed  the  honoured  name  of  Antoninus,^  were 
imbued  with  an  Oriental  spirit,  and  had  little  zeal  for  the  deities  of 
the  Capitol.  The  successful  competitor  for  the  purple,. SEPTimus 
Severus  (a.d.  193-211),  w^as  of  Punic  origin,  and  his  wife,  Julia 
Domna,  was  a  Syrian.  She  is  said  to  have  favoured  the  Christiaiis^ 
to  whom  Severus  was  at  first  not  unfriendly.^  But  the  Christiaiis 
were  still  exposed  to  popular  fury ;  and  the  old  laws  against  them 
were  made  a  new  engine  of  oppression  by  the  caprice  and  rapacity 
of  provincial  governors.'  As  the  Church  grew  in  numbers,  the 
pure  spirit  of  martyrdom  declined ;  toleration  or  escape  was  pur- 
chased by  a  bribe ;  and  governors  put  to  death  a  few  of  the  poorer 
Christians,  to  frighten  the  rich  into  paying  freely.  Such  bribes 
became  in  some  places  a  regular  tax,  like  the  licence  to  canyon 
disreputable  callings.  Bishops  defended  the  practice  by  the  example 
of  Jason  ;*  and  its  chief  opponents  were  found  among  the  heretic 
Marcionites  and  Montanists.  Tertullian  condemns  alike  the  *' 
tuitous  ransom  of  flight,  and  escaj^e  by  a  ransom  in  money."  ■ 
On  his  return  to  Rome  from  his  successful  expedition  against  the 

'  There  was  a  family  connection  between  Septimius  Severus,  his  sons 
Caracalla  and  Geta,  and  the  envperors  Elagabalus  and  Alexander  SevBrns. 

^  Tertull.  ad  Scapulam,  4.  This  toleration  is  ascribed  to  a  cure  wrought 
on  Severus  by  an  anointing  with  oil  at  the  hands  of  a  Christian  named 
Proculus  Torpacion,  whom  the  Emperor  kept  near  his  person.  His  son 
Caracalla  seems  to  have  had  a  Christian  nurse,  for  Tertullian  speaks  of  him 
as  "  brought  up  on  Christian  milk." 

»  Tertull.  ApoL  12,  30.  *  Acts  xvii.  9. 

*  Tertull.  de  Fuga  in  Persecutione,  12  :  "  Sicut  fuga  redemptlo  gratnita 
est,  ita  redemptio  nummaria  fuga  est." 
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Parlhians  (a.d.  202),  SeveruB  issued  an  edict,  that  none  of  his 
subjects  should  embrace  Judaism  or  Christianity  under  a  heavy 
]>i;ualty.'  Thia  edict  seems  lo  have  been  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
laws  against  illegal  societies,'  and  to  have  been  iu^ested  in  part 
by  what  SeveruB  saw  in  Palestine  of  Jewish  fanaticism,  in  part  by 
the  rumonrs  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  which  suggested  a  new 
competitor  for  the  purple,  after  the  two  whom  he  had  put  dowii.^ 
Signs  of  disloyalty  were  probably  seen  in  the  refnsal  of  the  Christiana 
to  join  in  celebrating  the  emperor's  triumph,  since  Tertullian 
explains  their  abstinence  from  the  indecent  heathen  rites,  in' which 
conscience,  and  uot  dialoyally,  forbad  their  taking  part.* 

It  is  only  the  conjecture  of  Gieseler,°  that  thin  Fifth  Ferseculioii 
waa  provoked  in  part  by  the  escessea  of  the  fanatical  sect  of  ihe 
Montanists,  which  had  lately  arisen  in  Africa;  but,  at  alt  events, 
its  severity  was  confined  to  the  African  provinces.  At  Alesandria, 
Leonides,  Uie  father  of  Origen,  was  beheaded ;  and  a  beautiful 
virgin,  named  Potamiena,  was  tortured  and  then  burnt  to  death, 
with  her  mother,  in  boiling  pitch.  Baralides,  one  of  her  executioners, 
shielded  her  from  worse  abuse,  and  was  moved  by  her  constancy  ta 
become  a  Christian  aud  a  maityr.° 

Proconsular  Africa,  which  was  the  chief  seat  of  Montanism,  was 
the  scene  of  the  famous  martyrdom  of  Perpetua  and  Felioitaa  and 
three  young  men.  Their  Ael>,  a  document  ■which  consists,  in 
part  at  least,  of  their  own  words  written  in  the  prison,  form  an 
affecting  narrative,  though  marked  with  the  delusions  of  Montanist 
enthusiasm.'  Perpetua  waj)  a  noble  and  wealthy  lady  of  Carthage, 
a  wife  or  recent  widow  of  the  age  of  22,  with  an  infant  at  the 
breast.  On  her  arrest  as  a  Christian,  she  resisted  the  passionate 
entreaties  of  bor  heathen  father,  and  hie  appeal  to  her  pity  for  her 
child  and  the  shame  she  wonld  bring  upon  her  relations.  She  was 
baptized  in  prison,'with  hercompanions — Felicitas,  who  was  n  slave, 
and  Bevocatus,  Satuminua  and  Secnndulus — for  as  yet  they  were  alt 
cateohumEus.  Their  trial  in  the  fonlm  was  interrnpted  by  another 
piteous  appeal  to  Perpetua  from  her  father,  whom  the  procurator 
scourged   before  his    daughter's  face.     After  Ihcir  condemnation, 

■  Ael.  Spnrtian.  Vil.  Sever.  17.  '  Uipian,  in  Dig.  i.  tit.  12,  §  U. 

»  Kuseb.  //.  E.  Yi.  7.  '  TBrtuU.  Apol.  35, 

>  Vul.  i.  p.  191.  ■  Easeb.  U.  E.  vi.  1,  5. 

'  AmDUg  thega  is  the  vialon  in  which  J'erpetnH,  having  praved  for  her 
ct^ceaaed  inrsot  brother,  DtnocTBteti,  saw  hioi  "translntwl  from  jiuniiih- 
ment,"  in  which  we  have  gemu  of  tha  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  pmyers 
for  the  daad.  Angusttan  argues  againit  (lia  liiferoace,  IhaC  prayvr  is  <t1iim- 
cions  for  those  who  dia  uabaptiied.  iDt  Aaiina,  L  10,  HI  9.)  The  Actt 
,SS.  Fcrpetaaei  Felinilaiis  have  been  pubUsbed  by  RniosrC,  nnd  in  Muutvr's 
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Fclicitas  p;ave  l)irth  to  a  child,  and  when  the  jailor  asked  her  how 
she  would  bear  the  keener  })ain  of  bein*;  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 
beasts,  she  anKWcrcd,  "It  is  I  that  bear  my  present  suffering,  bat 
then  there  will  be  One  within  nie  to  sufi'er  for  me,  because  I  too 
shall  sutler  for  him."  Their  martyrdom  formed  a  part  of  the  show 
which  celebrated  the  birthday  of  Geta,  whom  his  father  Severns 
had  associated  in  the  empire.  The  men  were  torn  in  pieces  by 
lions,  l)ears,  and  leopards ;  Perpetua  and  Felicitas  were  tossed  by  a 
furious  cow,  and  finally  despatched  by  the  swords  of  gladiators. 

It  was  under  Severus  that  Tektullian  wrote  the  famous  Apchtgy^ 
of  wliich  we  have  to  sjxjak  with  the  other  writings  of  this  father  of 
Latin  theology. 

§  2.  The  persecution  gradually  ceased  under  Cabacalla,  the 
infamous  son  of  Scvcms  (a.d.  211-217);^  and  his  abandoned 
cousin  Klagabalus  (218-222)  tolerated  all  forms  of  religion,  as  a 
step  to  merging  them  in  his  own  sanctity  as  the  high-priest  and 
incarnation  of  the  Sun-god  of  Syria,  from  whom  he  took  his  name 
(El-Oahal).  In  the  universal  temple,  which  he  built  beside  the 
im])erial  residence  on  the  Palatine,  he  proposed  to  celebrate  the 
rites  uf  Jews,  Sama'ritans,  and  Christians.* 

In  a  like  spirit  of  Oriental  comprehension,  his  virtuous  cousin, 
Alexander  Severus  (a.d.  222-235)  granted  full  toleration  to 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  set  up  the  image  of  Christ,  in  the  company 
of  Abraham,  Orpheus,  and  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  in  the  chapel 
Qararium)  where  ho  began  each  day  with  prayer.*  He  inscribed 
on  his  palace,  and  on  public  monuments,  a  maxim  like  the  law  of 
Christ,  "  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them."^  He  had  many  Christians  in  his  household.  He  would 
have  built  a  temple  to  Christ,  and  enrolled  him  among  the  gods, 
had  not  the  soothsayers  found  a  prophecy  that,  if  this  were  done, 
all  men  would  become  Christians,  and  the  other  temples  would  be 
deserted.'^  One  story  of  Alexander's  tolerance  is  interesting,  as  show- 
ing how  the  Christians  were  gradually  obtaining  places  for  public 
worship.  They  had  taken  possession  of  a  place  which  was  pnblio 
property;  the  eating-house  keepers  claimed  it  as  theirs;  but  an 
imperial  rescript  declared  that  it  was  better  for  God  to  be  wor- 
shipped there,  in  whatever  form,  than  for  the  place  to  be  given 

'  Between  Caracalla  and  Elagabalus,  Macrinus  was  emperor  for  a  year 
in  the  East ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  his  relations  with  the  Christians. 

*  Lamprid.  Vit,  JtOagabali,  3.  '  Lamprid.  Alex.  Scv.  29. 

*  lamprid.  51.  But  he  used  it  only  in  the  negative  form — Quod  tibi  fieri 
non  viSj  alteri  ne  feceris — in  which  it  is  found  in  Isocrates  and  in  the  Talmud. 
It  is  one  glory  of  Christ's  teaching  to  stamp  with  divine  approyal  the 
purest  maxims  of  human  benevolence. 

»  Ibid.  43. 
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up  to  the  cooks.'  Still  more  decided  was  the  favour  sliown  to 
CtuistianiCy  by  the  eniiKTor's  mother,  Julia  Manin^,  who  iuvited 
Origeu  to  the  conrt  at  Antiocli.'  EusebiuB  colls  her  a  very  de- 
vout and  pious  woman.'  Later  writers  claim  her  fur  a  Christian  ;* 
but  there  is  no  reaaon  to  believe  that  either  she  or  her  son  favoured 
Christianity  in  any  other  than  an  eclectic  spirit.  Perseculion  and 
martyrdom  did  not  cgoeq  in  the  proviuces;  and  the  laws  agniost 
the  ChriEtiane,  go  far  from  being  repealed,  were  about  this  time 
collected  into  a  digest  by  the  great  jurist  Ulpian,  in  his  book  on 
the  Duties  of  a  Proconsul.'  At  alt  events,  wo  now  mark  a  certain 
tendency  in  the  ruling  powers,  from  very  miied  motives,  to  give 
Christianity  some  place  among  the  elements  of  the  constitution. 

The  reign  of  Ale:cander  Soverus  was  marked  by  an  event  which 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Christianity  in  the  East. 
In  the  year  226,  the  Persian  Ardshir,  whom  the  Greeks  called 
Artaxcriea,  overthrew  the  hist  Parthian  king,  founded  the  new 
Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassanlans,'  and  restored  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster.  We  shall  presently  have  to  trace  the  connection  of  this 
revolution  with  the  rise  of  the  great  Manichiesa  heretry,  which 
blended  the  dualism  of  the  Magian  religion  with  ChriatJanity.' 

g  3.  llie  savage  Thracian  usurper,  MAsmiN  (a.d.  235-238), 
who  showed  his  regard  for  the  national  religion  by  stripping  the 
temples  of  their  offerings,  and  melting  down  tlie  statnes  of  gods, 
heroes,  and  emperors,  to  pay  his  rude  soldiery,  mflda  the  Christians 
suffer  for  the  favour  they  had  enjoyed  Irom  the  emperor  whom  he 
had  slain.  It  was  as  the  frieud  of  Julia  Mamcea  that  Obigeb  was 
marked  for  a  victim,  and  driven  from  Ciesarca.  In  the  provinces, 
encour^;ement  was  given  to  the  new  otitburst  of  popular  rage, 
which  made  the  ChriBtians  responsible  for  a  strlcs  of  terrible  earth 
quakes.  Many  were  put  to  death,  and  their  churches  were  burned, 
in  this  Sixth  General  FerMcutioii.' 

g  4.  A  respite  from  persecution  was  enjoyed  under  Gordiak  (238- 

24i)  and  Philif  tbe  Arabian  (244-249),  who  was  early  claimed  as 

the  first  Christian  emperor.     But  it  seems  to  hare  been  rather  a 

'  Lamprid.  49.  '  Enseb.  ff.  E.  vi.  21. 

■  //.  E.  Ti.  21 :  etaatPtarini  Kol  ibxafiiis  ;  camp.  Lnmprid.  Akx.  Sec; 

15  ;  "  Mulier  sanda,  «eil  Rvarn,  et  anri  atque  argeati  oopida." 

I  •    *  Oros.  vii.  18 ;  Tillemont,  III.  279,  ndopta  this  view. 

|^»  LactBDt.  Die.  Iiat.  T.  11. 

^^  *  Tbe  Susaoians  reigned  In  Penia  from  A.n.  226  to  the  Mohammedaa 

■Kaqn^st  in  A.r>.  6il.  '  S#e  Chap.  IX.  g  13. 

B    *  The  legend  of  St.  Ureala  uid  her  11,000  virgias  is  dated  io  the  reign 
of  Maiimin.     An  origin  hat  been  raggesled  for  the  story  id  an  old  Inscrlp 
*aal   of  the  Sorbonne),  "  L'rsnla  et  XI.  M,V.,"  which  may 
™n..^..»i™n«."  h.,h«.,  rend  "XI.  milis  virglnnm.'' 
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fond  idea  than  a  real  fact  which  connected  the  attainment  of  Bome's 

millennium  with  the  conversion  of  her  imperial  head.     There  was 

nothing  in  Philip's  character  to  make  the  Church  proud  of  such 

a  convert ;  and  the  games  by  which  he  celebrated  the  thousandth 

year  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  were  entirely  heathen.     It  seems 

clear,  however,  that  Philip  was  friendly  to  the  Christians.     Both  he 

and  his  wife,  Severa,  received  letters  from  Origen,  who  now  began  to 

rejoice  that  Gtxi  had  given  the  Christians  the  free  exercise  of  their 

religion,  and  to  anticipate  the  conversion  of  the  empire.^    This  was 

"  a  new  idea,  remarkably  opposed  to  the  tone  of  the  earlier  Christian 

writers,  who  had  always  regarded  the  Roman  power  as  incurably 

hostile  and  persecuting, — as  an  oppression  from  which  there  could 

be  no  hope  of  deliverance  except  through  the  coming  of  the  end.*** 

§  5.  Such  hopes  were  at  once  dashed  by  the  Seventh  PeraecuUorif 

under  Deoius  (249-251),  the  first  which  historians  agree  in  calling 

strictly  "  general."  *  It  was  a  systematic  effort  to  uproot  Christianity 

throughout  the  emjnre.     The  edict  of  Dccius  is  lost,*  but  we  have 

the  contemporary  records  of  its  imiversal  enforcement  by  torture 

and  death,  exile  and  confiscation.*     Contrary  to  the  rule  laid  down 

by  IVajan,  strict  inquisition  was  made  for  the  Christians,  and  chiefly 

for  the  bishops  and  clergy.    Among  the  most  eminent  martyrs  were 

Fabian,  Bishop  of  Rome,  Babylus  of  Antioch,  and  Alexander  of  Jem- 

salera.  Origen  obtained  the  lesser  honours  of  a  confessor,  and  the  cruel 

tortures  to  which  ho  was  put  in  his  prison  hastened  his  death.* 

The  treatment  of  Origen  illustrates  one  peculiar  feature  of  this 
persecution.  It  was  undertaken  by  Decius  as  a  reforming  states- 
man ;  and  the  saying  is  ascribed  to  him,  that  he  would  rather  haye 
a  second  emperor  by  his  side  than  a  bishop  at  Rome, — a  striking 
testimony  to  the  place  which  Christianity  now  filled  in  the  empire, 
and  to  the  dignity  claimed  by  its  ministers.''  The  persecution  was 
therefore  directed,  primarily,  to  make  the  Christians  apostatize, 
through  promises  or  threats,  confiscation  and  imprisonment,  torture 
and  starvation,  death  being  reserved  as  the  penalty  of  obstinacy  or 
to  terrify  the  many  by  a  few  eminent  examples. 

^  Orig.  contra  Celsum,  vii.  26,  viii.  68. 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  98 ;  Neander,  vol.  i.  p.  179. 

'  Its  severity  seems  to  have  led  Origen  to  underrate  the  extent  of  former 
persecutions  when  he  says,  6\lyoi  icar^  Kaipovs  Koi  ir^69pa  ehaplBfttfroi 
irtpl  TTJs  Xpiariowtov  Beoaffielas  reBv^Kaffi  (contra  Celsum,  iii.  p.  116). 

*  It  is  described  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (T'tY.  Gregor.  Thavanaturgi^  iii. 
p.  567). 

*  Dionys.  of  Alex,  ap  Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  40-42,  and  the  works  of  Cyprian. 
«  See  Chapter  VI.  §  10. 

^  The  saying  of  Decius  alone  might  not  prove  the  latter  inference  ;  bat 
it  is  borne  out  by  the  claims  of  high  episcopal  authority,  though  as  yet  only 
within  the  Church,  put  forward  by  Cyprian  and  other  writers. 


A.D.  2*9.  THE  SEVENTH  PERSECUTIOS.  Hi? 

§  6.  Tho  comparative  seourity  which  the  Chriatiana  had  long 
enjoyed,  and  the  growth  of  mere  nominal  jmifession  and  worldli- 
ncBi  with  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Church,  aided  the  effect  of 
this  policy.  Origen  in  the  East,  like  Cyprian  in  the  West,  had 
deuounced  the  pride,  luxury,  and  covetousness  of  the  higher  clergy 
and  the  irreligious  IiTea  of  the  people,  and  had  foretold  a  great 
falling  away  if  persecution,  should  arise.  The  fulfilment  of  hia 
prediction  revealed  one  purpose  of  these  trials,  ia  the  sifting  of 
the  Church,  and  the  renoration  of  a  true  Christian  spirit. 

In  the  first  heat  of  the  persecution  many  yielded  so  as  to  perform 
tho  heathen  rites,  for  which  their  brethren  branded  them  with  signi- 
ficant epithetV  m  well  aa  with  tie  general  title  of  "  the  lapsed  " 
(lapst).  A  yehement  conlroversy  afterwards  arose  on  the  question  of 
restoring  to  the  Church  those  of  theA  who  repented  their  apostasy. 

Many,  especially  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  fled  through  cowardice; 
while  some  took  lie  same  conrse  from  Christian  prudence,  hoping 
that  their  absence  would  turn  aside  the  fury  of  persecution  from 
their  flocks,  to  whom  they  might  return  in  better  times.  Distin- 
guished among  this  class  was  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  who 
thus  defended  his  flight: — "Our  Lord  coronianded  ns  in  times 
of  persecution  to  yield  and  lly.  He  taught  this,  and  practised  it 
himself.  For  alnce  the  martyr's  crown  comes  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  cannot  be  gained  before  the  appointed  hour,  he  who  retires  for 
a  time  and  remains  true  to  Christ,  does  not  deny  his  faith,  but  only 
bides  hia  time."  When  that  time  came  to  Cyprian  himself,  in  the 
ne^t  great  persecution,  be  proved  that  he  bad  the  tnie  hiartyrt 
spirit;  and  meanwhile  from  his  pluce  of  retirement  ho  laloured 
diligently  in  the  pastoml  work  of  confirming  and  comforidng  the 
suffering  Churches  of  Africa. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  course  taken  by  Cyprian  was  that 
enthusiasm  of  self-sacrifice,  which  liad  been  seen  in  former  perse- 
cutions, and  was  jrenerally  checked  by  the  greatest  teacbere  aa 
passing  tho  limits  of  Christian  duty.  Hundreds  presented  theni- 
Bolvea  before  the  tribunals,  to  proclaim  their  faith  and  demand 
the  confessor's  sufferings  or  the  martyr's  crown.  Their  spirit 
breathes  in  the  letter  which  the  confessors  of  liome  wrote  from 
prison  to 'their  brethren  in  Africa  :—"  What  more  glorious  and 
blessed  lot  can  fall  to  man  by  the  praeo  of  God,  than  to  confess  the 
Lord  God  amidst  torlurcs  and  in  the  face  of  death  itaelf ;  to  confess 
Christ  the  Son  of  God  with  lacerated  body  and  with  a  spirit 
departing,  yet  free  ;  and  to  become  fellow-sufferers  with  Christ  in 

'  Sacrifieati,  lK«riJlmti,  liUllalid.  (Comp.  Chap.  VL  §  22.)  Tha  lust 
torm  denotoi  those  whn.  without  sacrificing,  obtained  bj  s  paymaat  la 
money  etrtific«t»i  th»l  Ihpy  had  obeyed  the  eiltet. 
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the  name  of  Christ  ?  Though  we  have  not  yet  shed  our  blood,  we 
are  ready  to  do  so.  Pray  for  us,  then,  dear  Cyprian,  that  the  Lord, 
the  best  captain,  would  daily  strengthen  each  one  of  ub  more  and 
more,  and  at  last  lead  us  to  the  field  as  faithful  soldiere,  armed  with 
those  divine  weapons,*  which  can  never  be  conquered."  * 

§  7.  The  sharp  persecution  of  Decius  ended  with  his  short  reign, 
but  under  Gallus  (251-253)  the  Christians  still  suffered  from  the 
popular  rage,  which  ascribed  to  them  the  calamities  brought  on  the 
empire  by  the  Gothic  invasions,  and  by  the  great  plague  which 
lasted  for  fifteen  years.  In  the  short  reign  of  Grallus,  two  bishopB 
of  Kome,  Cornelius  and  Lucius,  were  banished,  and  afterwards  pat 
to  death. 

The  Emi^eror  Valerian  (253-260)  was  at  first  more  favourable  to 
the  Christians  than  '*  even  those  of  his  predecessors  who  were  reputed 
Christians.'*  ^  But  in  his  fifth  year  (257-8)  Valerian  was  instigated 
to  that  which  is  reckoned  as  the  Eighth  Persecution  by  his  minister, 
Macrianus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Egyptian 
magicians.'*  As  in  the  persecution  of  Decius,  but  in  a  much  milder 
form,  the  attempt  was  made  to  win  back  the  common  people  by 
depriving  them  of  their  teachers  and  leaders,  and  forbidding  their 
assemblies  for  worship  and  the  use  of  their  cemeteries.  When 
these  measures  were  found  inefiectual,  the  emperor  issued  a  second 
rescript  to  the  Senate,  that  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
should  bo  forthwith  put  to  death ;  that  senators  and  knights,  and 
other  men  of  rank,  should  be  deprived  of  their  privileges  and  their 
property,  and  if  they  still  persevered  in  Christianity,  they  were  to  be 
capitally  punished ;  noble  matrons  and  persons  of  leaser  rank  were 
to  sufler  confiscation  and  banishment.^  No  direct  penalties  were 
provided  for  the  common  people  ;  and,  instead  of  being  deterred  by 
the  example  made  of  their  leaders,  they  followed  their  bishops  into 
the  remote  places  of  their  exile,  and  spread  the  Christian  &ith  to 
regions  where  it  had  been  unknown  befure. 

*  Ephcs.  vi.  2. 

*  The  legend  of  the  "  Seven  Sleepers "  refers  to  this  persecation  the 
miracle  of  the  seven  brethren,  of  Ephesus,  who  retreated  to  a  cay«  and 
there  fell  asleep,  and  only  awoke  200  years  later,  under  Theodosins  IL 
(447)  to  find  Christianity  the  religion  of  the  empire.  The  story  is  6rBt 
told  a  hundred  years  later  still  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  the  sixth  century; 
and  no  criticism  is  needed  to  show  the  poetic  form,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  innumerable  writers  of  imagination,  to  represent  the  surprising  char 
racter  of  a  great  revolution. 

'  These  words  of  a  contemporary  (Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  op,  Eiueb. 
vii.  10)  are  especially  interesting,  as  showing  that,  even  thus  early,  not  one 
only,  but  more,  of  the  preceding  emperors  were  claimed  as  Christians. 
The  passage  may  be  assumed  to  refer  to  Alexander  Severus  and  Mamaeay  and 
to  Pliilip.  *  Dionys.  /.  c. ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  99, 

*  Cyprian.  Epist.  82. 
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The  most  eminent  martyrs  in  this  persecution  were  Cyprian, 
Bishop  of  Cartilage,  of  whom  we  have  praaeutiy  to  speak  fully,'  and 
Xyetna  (or  Sixtuf  II.),  Bishop  of  Borne,  with  Lis  deacon,  Lan- 
rentiua.  But  the  famous  story  of  St.  Lawrence  bears  the  stamp  of 
legend.  His  martyrdom  is  first  related  by  Ambrose,  and  its  details 
gloriSedby  tbe  Christian  poet  Prudenttus,  a  century  after  the  event. 
It  is  said  that,  ou being  required  togiveup  the  treasures  ofwhichhe 
hod  chaise  as  deactm,  I>Bvrentius  referred  the  avaricious  magistrates 
to  the  poor  and  sick  as  the  true  treasure  of  the  Ohurch  ;  and,  to 
estort  a  more  literal  answer,  he  was  slowly  roasted  to  dtnth  oa  the 
gridiron,  which  has  become  his  sign.' 

5  8.  On  the  capture  of  Valerian  by  the  Persian  Sapor  I.,  his  son 
and  associate  in  the  empire,  Oalliemvs  (a.O,  254-2(>8),  not  only 
put  a  stop  to  the  persecution,  but  proclaimed  throughout  his  whole 
empire  the  FirU  Edicts  of  To/errUum,  addressed  to  the  Christian 
bishops  themselves.  In  his  own  striking  words,  he  "  ordered  the 
benevolence  of  bis  gift  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  whole 
world."'  The  Christian  esiles  were  recalled;  the  burial-places, 
which  they  called  with  a  beautiful  significance  cemeienes  ("flleeping- 
plnces"),  were  restored  to  them;*  and  Christianity  was  acknow- 
ledgsd  as  a  religio  licila.  The  weak  and  worthless  character  ol 
Gallienns  leaves  us  to  find  the  only  explanation  of  this  great  act  of 
toleration  in  the  ;;rowing  influence  which  Christianity  had  obtained 
in  high  places.  The  edicts  of  Valerian  prove  that  many  senators, 
knights,  impraial  ofRcers,  and  ladies  of  rank  and  influence,  were 
Christians;  and  the  shortncfs  of  the  persecution  would  naturally 
leave  many  of  them  undisturbed,  to  advise  a  change  of  policy  after 
Valerian's  great  disaster.  The  same  process  went  on  more  and  more 
during  the  ensuing  forty  years  of  i>eace  for  the  Church ;  and  the 
position  obtdned  by  Christians  in  the  empire  was  a  chief  cause  and 
measure  of  the  severity  of  Diocletian's  persecution.' 

§  9.  This  period  of  rest  and  outward  prosjierily  was  not  inter- 

1  Se«  Chap.  VI.  §  25. 

'  The  eitunple  wm  not  lost  on  eo-called  Chriition  ma^etratts  and  nobles 
in  their  deslings  with  Jews  for  n  like  pnrpnae  ;  and  Philip  II,  of  Spnia,  n 
great  burner  of  heretic),  built  bis  palace  of  the  Escorial  la  the  form  of  s 
gridiron  ia  honour  of  the  snlat.  The  mtirtyrologies  place  the  death  of  St. 
Lawrence  at  Angiut  10th,  258. 

'  Eiuebiui  (vil.  13)  quotes  two  teseripts  of  Gallienm,  to  this  efiect. 
One  is  addressed  to  the  bishopa  of  Egypt  {which  he  had  just  reconquered) 
annonnoing  to  them  the  tolerstioB  alrendy  proclaimed  in  the  rest  of  (he 
empire  ('.JHl),  in  which  GallicDns  says.  ISiv  titfr/^ini  t^i  iiiiii  taotai 
iA  mrrii  toD  Kitrftmi  iiiBiBarfriyai  iipaawTa(a. 

'  The  Mcrinil  of  the  rcwripts  cited  by  Euscblus  'a  Ti  t«v  Ka\mniyiai 
itotfLirTupluv  oMoXati&ivnr  ixitpiwrnv  x^pla. 
_     •  Euseb.  H.  E.  viii.  1. 
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nipted,  though  it  was  threatened,  by  Aubelian  (ajd»  270-275). 
Tlic  conqueror  who  put  down  the  so-called  "  Thirty  Tyrants,"  and 
recovered  the  East  from  Zenobia,  was  a  devotee  of  heathenism,  and 
cspecailly  of  the  Eastern  worship  of  the  Sun,  whose  priestess  bis 
mother  had  been.    Uo  affected  to  rank  with  the  great  princes  who 
had  restored  the  empire  and  the  national  religion.     Like  th«tn^  be 
desi)ised  the  Christians,  and  an  edict  for  their  persecution  exprased 
gratitude  to  the  gods  of  Home  for  his  victorious  estaUisluneiit  in 
the  empire.     But  the  emperor^s  assassination  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  his  edict ;  and  ecclesiastical  writers  are  clearly  wrong  in 
reckoning  a  Ninth  General  Persecution  under  Aubbuan.^     The 
edict  was  revoked  by  Aurelian's  successor,  TacitUs  (a.i>.  275-276) ; 
and  the  C'liristians  were  at  ^>ace  during  the  defensive  wars  waged 
against  the  Goths  and  Persians  by  Pbobur  (276-282),  Gabub^  and 
his  sons  (282-284).    At  length  the  empire  received  a  stable  govem- 
mcnt  by  the  accession  of  Diocletian  (284),  and   bis   choice  of 
Maximian  as  his  colleague,  to  rule  over  the  Western  Ptoviooes 
(286),  was  followed  by  the  association  of  two  Cceaara  with  the  two 
August/,  as  their  subordinate  colleagues,  sons-in-law,  and  sncoessors 
designate  ;  Galekius  with  Diocletian  in  the  East,  and  Gokbtantiub 
Chlorus  with  Maximian  in  the  West  (a.d.  292). 

§  10.  Under  the  imperial  constitution,  which  Diocletian  framed 
on  the  model  of  an  Oriental  monarchy.  Christians  had  a  large  shaie 
in  the  new  dignities  of  the  court  and  offices  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold. Diocletian,  a  rude  lUyrian  soldier  by  origin,  was  indifierent 
to  the  various  legal  religions,  among  which  the  edict  of  Ckdiienus 
had  given  a  place  to  Christianity.  His  wife  Prisca,  and  her  danghter, 
Valeria,  were  Christians.  The  influence  of  the  latter  kept  in  check 
the  hostility  to  Christianity  which  her  husband  Galerins  shared 
with  the  savage  Maximian ;  and  twenty  years  passed  before  that 
hostility  prevailed  upon  the  aged  Diocletian  to  order  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  [xirsecutious. 

The  heathen  party,  however,  were  still  able  to  inflict  annoyance 
and  suffering  upon  Christians,  on  various  indirect  grounds,  especially 
upon  soldiers  under  the  pretence  of  military  discipline.  There  are 
H'cords  of  military  martyrs  in  the  early  years  of  Diocletian,  bat  the 
story  of  Maximian's  persecution  of  the  famous  "Theban  Legion"* 

*  Vopisc.  Aftrelian,  4,  20;  Euseb.  IT.  E.  vii.  30;  the  work  ascribed  to 
Lactantius,  De  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  G. 

*  Lc(/io  Theb(caj  Thebcei,  Legio  Felix  Agauncnsis.  Ensebius,  Lactantiiis, 
Prudentius,  and  Sulpicius  Severus,  are  all  silent  about  the  story,  "which  is 
first  found  in  martyrologics  of  the  sixth  century.  It  was  transferred  to  a 
Greek  Mauritius,  who.  is  made  a  military  tribune,  executed  with  -seventT 
soldiers  at  Apamea,  by  order  of  Maximian;  and  it  was  repeated  at 
various  places,  as  in  the  famous  legend  of  St.  Ciereon  and  his  318  fellow- 
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must  be  regards')  qh  legendary,  at  all  events  ia  its  details.  The  date 
assigned  to  the  story  is  286.  "The  legion,  it  is  said,  consisting  of 
6600  Christians,  was  suniinoiied  from  Ihe  East  tor  the  service  of 
Maximian  in  Gaul.  When  near  the  Alpine  town  of  Agaunum, 
which  takes  its  modem  name  from  their  leader,  St.  Maurice,'  the 
soldiers  discovered  that  they  were  to  be  employed  in  the  persecution 
of  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  and  refused  to  march  onwards  for 
such  a  purpose.  By  order  of  Mnsimian,  who  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hcx)d,  tbey  were  twice  decimated.  But  this  cruelty  was  unable  to 
shake  the  firmness  of  the  survivors;  and  Maurice,  in  the  name  of  his 
comrades,  declared  to  the  emperor  that,  while  ready  to  obey  him  in 
all  things  cimsistent  with  their  duty  to  God,  they  woidd  rather  die 
than  viulate  Ihat  duty,  'ilis  emjioror,  exasperated  by  their  obsti- 
nacy, ordered  his  otlier  troops  to  close  aronnd  them  ;  whereupon  the 
devoted  band  laid  down  their  arms  and  peacefully  submitted  to 
martyrdom."'  In  298  au  order  mas  issued  that  all  persons  in  mili- 
tary service,  or  in  public  employment  of  any  kind,  must  sacrifice  lo 
the  gods. 

That  such  difficulties  were  not  of  daily  occurrence,  and  that 
the  [irofessioQ  of  Christianity  was  found  compatibie  at  all  with 
military  service,  affords  striking  evidence  not  only  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  Christians,  liut  of  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. But  still,  as  Gibbon  observes,  esamples  of  such  a  Datura 
served  to  aUcnate  the  minds  of  the  emperors,  and  to  authorise  the 
opinion  that  a  sect  of  enthusiasts,  which  avowed  principles  sa 
repugnant  to  the  public  safety,  must  either  remain  useless,  or  would 
soon  become  dangerous  subjects  of  the  empire. 

Jll,  The  pause  before  the  last  great  stniggle,  which  was  to  decide 
whether  the  dominant  religion  of  the  reconstituted  empire  should 
be  heathenism  or  Christianity,  is  a  fit  epoch  for  reviewing  the 
progress  made  by  the  Church  to  the  end  of  the  third  oentury. 

Its  spread  throughout,  and  even  beyond  the  empire,  had  gone  on 
steadily,  notwithstanding,  nay,  rather  in  proportion  to  the  prejudices 
and  hatred  of  the  people,  the  scornful  or  interested  opposition  of 
philosophers,  priosta,  and  the  higher  sociely,  and  the  direct  efforts  of 
the  ruling  powers  to  suppress  it.  The  self-defeating  results  of  per- 
secution are  summed  up  in  the  memorable  words  of  Q'ertnllian  : — 
"AU  your  ingenious  oruolties  can  accomplish  nothing;  theyareonly 
a  lure  to  this  sect.     Our  number  increases  the  more  yon  destroy  us. 

loiaiers  nurtyred  at  Colc.nin  Agrippensis  (Co/tgnc).  See  Gieaeler,  vol.  i. 
p.  195. 

'  Maoritiiu,  the  PrimiceHiu  Lqjienii:  Tho  nuna  of  St,  UanriCB  ia 
giv^^n  to  mora  than  oae  Alpine  village ;  the  Kene  of  tha  legvnd  is  the  one 
In  Wallis  (tiio  VbIuji)!  '  Bobertion,  vol.  i,  pp:  I*^- 
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The  Hood  qf  the  Christians  is  tlieir  seedS^    But  the  same  great  apo- 
logidt  testitios  that  more  were  kept  out  of  the  new  sect  by  the  love 
of  pleasure  than  by  the  love  of  life.    The  religion  of  Christ  ofifered 
no  such  baits  as  Mohammedanism  afterwards  held  out  to  the  corrupt 
desires  of  human  nature.    Jt  struck  at  the  very  roots  of  pride,  self- 
rightcousuess,  and  self-indulgence,  by  its  demand  for  repentance  and 
faith,  purity  and  self-denial;  and  it  thwarted  the  inclinations  of 
daily  life  by  requiring  renunciation  of  the  world  as  the  condition  of 
the  true  pleasure  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom  of  God.     Though  it 
perfected  the  revelation  made  to  the  Jews,  and  offered  the  true  life 
after  which  the  best  heathens  had  l)cen  striving,  its  spiritual  doc- 
trines and  moral  purity  offended  Jews  and  Grentiles  alike ;  and 
its  very  Jewish  origin  caused  it  to  be  repudiated  by  the  one  and 
scorned  by  the  other.    The  blessings  which  it  offered  to  all  classes 
alike,  and  which  many  of  the  highest  and  wisest  learned  from  the 
first  to  value,  were  naturally  accepted  more  readily  by  those  who 
had  least  of  worldly  riches  and  favour  and  knowledge ;  and  the  fact 
that  Christianity  was  the  religion  of  the  poor  and  lowly  roused  the 
contempt  of  those  who  called  themselves  the  better  classes.     The 
first  heathen  antagonist  who  is  known  to  have  encountered  the  new 
faith  by  argument,  Celsus,  scoflingly  remarked  that  "  weavers,  cob- 
blers, and  fullers,  the  most  illiterate  persons,"  preached  the  '*  irrational 
faith,'*  and  knew  how  to  commend  it  e8i)ecially  "to  women  and 
children." 

In  this  very  taunt  the  believer  sees  the  confession  that  Chris- 
tianity supplies  the  deepest  sj^iritual  wants  of  humanity  itself, 
and  the  chief  reason  of  its  steady  progress  against  all  opposition,  and 
under  all  sufferings.  The  wants  for  which  it  provides  are  felt  in 
every  age  by  individual  man,  conscious  of  sin  and  misery,  and 
yearning  for  happiness  and  immortal  life ;  but  they  were  the  crying 
needs  of  the  world  at  the  epoch  apjwinted  by  Grod  for  this  last  per- 
fect revelation.  I'o  use  the  words  of  a  great  Church  historian, 
"Christianity  had  a  ix)werful  advantage  in  the  hopeless  condition  of 
the  Jewish  and  heathen  world.  Since  the  fearful  judgment  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Judaism  wandered  restless  and  accursed, 
without  national  existence.  Heathenism  outwardly  held  sway,  but 
was  inwardly  rotten  and  in  process  of  inevitable  decay.  The  popular 
religion  and  public  morality  were  undermined  by  a  sceptical  and 
materialistic  philosophy ;  Grecian  science  and  art  had  lost  their 
creative  energy ;  the  Roman  Empire  rested  only  on  the  power  of  the 
sword  and  of  temporal  interests ;  the  moral  bonds  of  society  were 
sundered ;  im bounded  avarice  and  vice  of  every  kind,  even  by  the 
confession  of  a  Tacitus  and  a*  Seneca,  reigned  in  Borne  and  in  the 
provinces,  from  the  throne  to  the  hovel.    Nothing  that  classic  an-* 
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tiquity  in  its  fairest  days  had  produced  could  be»l  tbe  fatal  woiiudB 
of  the  1^,  or  even  give  transiuiit  rditf.  The  only  star  of  hope  in 
the  gathering  niglit  whs  the  young,  the  frsah,  tbe  dauntiesK  religion 
of  Jesus,  fearless  of  death,  strong  in  faith,  glowing  with  love,  and 
destined  to  commend  itself  more  and  more  to  all  reflecting  minds  a« 
the  only  living  religion  of  tbe  present  and  the  future.  '  Christ 
appeared,'  says  Augimtine,  '  to  tlie  men  of  the  decrepit,  decaying 
world,  that  while  all  around  them  was  withering  away,  they  might 
through  Him  receive  now  youthful  life.' "'  This  spiritual  cm»iBg 
of  the  human  heart  witliin  and  cry  of  human  society  without,  aud 
tbe  essential  truth  of  the  religion  wliich  conid  alone  Eatisfy  them,  aie 
the  very  considerations  omitted  from  Oibhun's  elaborate  attempt  to 
account  for  the  early  progress  of  Christianity,  by  secondary  causey 
partly  true  and  pwtly  distorted  with  inaidions  art,* 

I  12.  'i'be  same  Providence,  which  sent  the  remedy  when  the 
diwnse  had  reached  its  height,  bad  prepared  the  way  for  its  dtfiu- 
sioQ  by  Iliat  moat  wonderful  fact  in  political  history,  the  union  erf 
tbe  civilized  world  under  the  strong  government  of  Kome.  "  Com- 
munication among  tbe  different  parts  of  the  Boman  Empire,  from 
Dacnascns  to  Britain,  was  comparatively  easy  and  safe.  The  high- 
ways built  for  eommei^ce  and  for  tbe  Itomon  legions  served  also  the 
messengers  of  peace  and  the  silent  conquests  of  the  Cross.  The  par- 
ticular mode,  aa  well  as  the  pi'ecise  lime,  of  the  introduction  rf 
Christianity  into  Ihe  several  countries  is  for  the  most  part  uncertain, 
and  we  know  not  much  more  than  the  fact  itself  .  .  .  Besides  the 
regular  niiniatry,  slaves  and  women  particnlraly  appeur  lo  have  per- 
formed missionary  service,  and  to  have  introduced  the  Cbristiau  life 
into  all  circles  of  society.  Commerce,  too,  at  that  time  as  well  as 
now,  was  u  [owerfui  agency  in  carrying  tbe  Gospel  and  tbe  acedsof 
Christian  civilization  to  the  remotest  parla  of  the  Koman  Empire."" 
Wherever  the  missionaries  of  the  Oospel  went,  they  carried  with 
them  tbe  Holy  Scriptures,  first  in  the  Greek,  which  was  tiie  tongue 
of  civilixed  life  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  th^n  in  translations, 
especially  into  the  vernacular  Syriac  of  the  East  and  Latin  of  Ihe 
West.'      The  sacred  writings,  now  collected   into  the   recognizetl 

■  Schaff,  vol.  i.  pp.  150-1. 

*  It  ii  needleSB  to  enter  opon  a  dct&ileil  niuwer  to  Gifabini'a  Aunaos 
attack,  itftcr  nil  that  will  be  ruund  in  the  Nol»  to  Dena  Milnian'B  and  Dr. 
Willi&ni  Smith's  editigns  uf  the  Decline  and  Fall.  The  reader  who  tern 
through  the  frdlaciea  and  insidiona  pDrpD&D  of  Gibhon  may  derive  vnlaablo 
iostruction  from  many  poiots  ia  hia  aketcb  of  Ihe  apreul  of  Chriitiaaity. 

*  Schaft;  /.  c. 

*  The  oldest  Latin  and  Syrisc  TerniDns  ^ate  as  early  ns  Ihe  qecoad 
ceatary.  The  general  snbject  of  anoient  rersiotu  of  the  Scrfplurui  beloogB 
to  the  prorlnce  of  Biblical  criticism.  (Sea  the  Article  "  Venioni "  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Liotionani  of  the  BSih.) 
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*«  Canon "  as  one  book  (the  BiMe),  not  only  supplied  the 
evidence  of  the  ri8e  of  Christianity  and  the  teaching  of  its  Founds 
and  His  Apostles,  but  the  proofs  of  its  continuity  with  the  fioimer 
revelation,  which  went  back  to  those  first  myBteries  of  creation  and 
the  relations  of  man  to  Grod,  that  had  ever  formed  the  ineolnhle 
problems  of  philosophy.  Origen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, testifies  that "  Christians  did  not  neglect  to  sow  the  Word  in  all 
parts  of  the  inhabited  world ;  and  some  made  it  their  buaneM  to  go 
through  not  only  cities,  but  also  villages  and  hamlets."^ 

The  result,  in  the  rapid  and  almost  universal  difi'uflion  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  described  by  the  eloquence  of  Tertullian,  as  early  u 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  words  which  had  aoquiied 
double  force  at  its  end :— "  We  are  a  people  of  yesterday,  and  yet  we 
have  filled  every  place  belonging  to  you— cities,  ialandg,  castles^ 
towns,  assemblies,  your  very  camp,  your  tribes,  companies^  palsoe^ 
senate,  forum  1  We  leave  you  your  temples  only.  We  count  your 
armies ;  our  numbers  in  a  single  province  will  be  greater."  It  would 
be  in  vain,  however,  to  make  this  rhetorical  comparison  the  baas 
for  an  attempt  to  compute  the  number  of  Christians^in  the  emfHre  ;■ 
but  their  large  proportion  to  the  whole  population  is  testified  by 
heathen  and  official  statements.  One  of  the  persecuting  edicts  of 
Maximin  declares  that  "  almost  all"  had  abandoned  their  anoestnd 
religion  for  the  new  sect. 

§  13.  Several  provinces,  of  which  the  evangelization  was  only 
matter  of  inference  or  conjecture  during  the  second  century,  are  now 
the  scats  of  vigorous  churches.  Of  those  in  Asia,  Egypt,  and 
proconsular  Africa,  we  have  more  to  say  presently.  No  less  than 
twenty  Egyptian  bishops  attended  a  council  at  Alexandria  in  sld. 
235.  In  258  Cyprian  assembled  at  Carthage  eighty-seven  bishqpB 
from  proconsular  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania ;  showing  how 
numerous  were  the  churches  throughout  all  Roman  AMca.  But  the 
rapid  progress  of  a  second  half-century  is  proved  by  the  meeting  at 
Carthage  of  270  bishops  of  the  schismatic  sect  of  the  Donatirts 
alone  (a.d.  308). 

Turning  to  Europe,  we  have  more  precise  accounts  of  that  whkh 

was  more  and  more  acknowledged  as  the  central  Church  in  the 

capital.    Eusebius  states  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  oentniy, 

the  Church  of  Rome  numbered  1  bishop,  46  presbyters,  7  deao(ni% 

.with  as  many  sub-deacons,'*  50  readers,  exorcists,  and  door-keepers 

>  Contra  Cehum,  iii.  p.  116. 
^  ^  Gibbon  reckons  the  proportion  of  the  Christians  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion as   low  as  one-twentieth :   Robertson,  as  high  as  one-fifth ;  Sduff 
adopts  the  mean,  one-tenth. 

'  The  number  in  Acts  vi.  seems  to  have  been  adhered  to. 
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and  1500  widows  and  poor  persons  under  its  care.  From  this  tlie 
whole  number  of  members  has  been  compnted  at  50,000  or  60,000, 
that  is,  about  a  twentieth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ihe  city.'  The  lest 
of  Italy  sent  only  twelve  bisiiotja  to  a.  synod  held  by  Telespiiorua  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century;  but  Cornelius,  a  century  later, 
assembled  five  times  that  number  (a.q.  255), 

In  Gaul,  the  aflectii^  story  of  the  Euartyrs  under  M.  Aureliua 
referred  only  to  the  two  cburcbea  of  Lyon  and  Vienne,  which  had 
been  founded  by  mission^es  from  Asia  Uiaor.  Other  churches 
appear  to  have  been  founded  from  Rome  in  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century  f  and  Dionysius,  the  first  Bishop  of  Paris,  ia  said  to 
Lave  HUfferetl  uartyrdom  on  the  bill  thence  named  Montmartre. 
This  patron  saint  of  the  Gallic  Churdi,  St,  Deays,  was  afCecwaidH 
further  dignified  by  a  confusion  with  Dionysius  the  Areupagite, 
the  convert  of  Paul  at  Athens.  We  have  seen  that  Irenteus,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  speaUs  of  German  Chris- 
tiana, meaning  proliftbly  the  German  provinces  of  Gaul,  on  the 
left  bank  of  tbe  Khiue ;  but  it  is  not  till  after  the  end  of  the 
third  century  (under  Constanlinc)  that  we  have  distinct  mention 
of  churches  in  that  region,  such  as  those  of  Cologne  and  Treves.' 
On  the  Danubian  frontier,  wo  find  traces  of  Chtislianity  in  Vin- 
delicia,  such  as  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Afra  by  fire  at  Augsburg 
in  tbe  Diocletian  persecution  (a.d.  SOJr).  The  free  Germans, 
and  other  barbarian  tril>es,  appear  to  have  only  received  some 
knowledire  of  the  Gospel  indirectly,  through  those  who  returned 
home  after  visits  to  the  empiFO  or  from  service  in  the  Roman 
armies,  and  through  their  Christian  captives.  In  this  last  way  we 
are  told  that  Christianity  became  known  to  the  Goths.* 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  empire.  Christian  churches  are  first 
found  in  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  nineteen 
bishops  met  at  the  council  of  llliberis  in  a.d,  305.  As  for  Britain, 
wo  have  already  seen  Tertullian  afUmiiuf;  that  Ctiristianity  had 
reached  the  island  in  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  wo  have  the  record  of  St,  Alban's  martyrdom 
under  Diocletian,   and   of  the  presence  of  the  bishops   of  Tork, 

'  ScbafF,  vol.  i.  p.  154. 

'  St.  Gregory  of  Tcmn  (about  i.n.  590)  enyB  that  seven  niiMionary 
bishopi  were  seat  to  the  Gallic  provinces  (in  Oalliai)  in  the  caDBulshIp  of 
Ilecius  and  Gratua  (a.d.  250),  and  he  gives  their  DameB  and  mes,  Tours, 
Arlea,  NaTbonae,  Toulonse,  Piris,  the  Arveiul  (the  e«e  wis  nt  Augustooe- 
metum,  C/^rmrat),  and  the  LemoTiceE  (nt  Auguntorltum,  Limoges).  He 
ell«  the  Hiatory  of  the  PautDit  ef  Satsrnima,  which  meatiou  none  of  these 
eicept  SalorniDus,  who  was  mitde  Bishop  uf  Toulouse  at  the  date  specllittd 
(a.  '1,  BuiBart) ;  and  he  probably  referl  the  othere.  nrbilTSTilj'  to  that  dale. 
The  reit  of  hit  ttatement  in  compiled  from  variont  authorities. 

*  Qiawler  vol.  i.  p.  305.     •  Souimen,  H.  E.  11.  6  ;  Philoetorg.  B.  E.  il.  5. 
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London,   and   (probably)    Lincoln,   at   the  Synod  of   Aries   in 
A.D.  314.» 

In  the  rival  empire  of  Persia,  which  had  now  eclipsed  the  Boman 
power  in  the  East  by  the  victory  of  Sapor  over  Valentinian,  we 
have  presently  to  notice  the  rise  of  the  great  ManichaBan  heresy. 

§  14.  This  wide  and  rapid  diffusion  of  the  GkMpel  provoked  not 
only  enmity  from  the  people  and  persecution  by  the  State^  but  a 
strong  intellectual  resistance  from  heathen  writers.  The  scomfnl 
or  malignant  misrepresentations  of  such  writers  as  Tacitus,  Pliny, 
and  Marcus  Aurclius,  were  the  least  formidable  part  of  this  oppo- 
sition. Those  who  saw  deeper  into  the  meaning  of  Christianity 
attempted  to  set  up  a  reformed  heathenism  as  able  to  satisfy  man's 
spiritual  wants.  But  some  of  them  were  hot  above  the  shallow 
artifice,  which  has  been  repeated  by  modem  infidels,  of  treating  the 
miraculous  evidences  of  Christianity  as  magical  tricks  or  delnsions, 
which  could  be  paralleled  by  similar  wonders  wrought  by  heathens. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  sort  is  the  use  made  of  the  pie- 
tended  miracles  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
of  the  first  century,  bom  just  at  the  same  time  as  Christ  himself 
(B.C.  4).  We  have  no  evidence  of  any  opposition  or  other  relations 
of  Aj)ollonius  himself  to  Christianity ;  but  the  philosophen  of  a 
later  ago  put  forward  his  alleged  miracles  as  a  set  off-to  those  of 
Christ,  his  contemporary ;  either  ascribing  both  alike  to  magic  or 
im]X)slure,  or  preferring  those  of  Apollonius  as  the  more  genuine^ 
The  account  of  these  miracles  is  contained  in  the  lAft  of  ApoUonivs 
by  Philostratus,  who  wrote  at  the  command  of  the  Empress  Julia 
Domna  (the  widow  of  Septimius  Sevcms),  and  while  he  was  living 
in  the  palace  of  Alexander  Sevcms.  But  these  very  relations  seem 
to  contradict  the  supposition  that  his  work  was  an  indirect  attack 
on  Christianity,  to  which  the  empress  was  favourable  (see  §  1), 
and  whoso  founder  had  an  equal  place  in  the  chapel  of  Alexander 
with  Apollonius  himself.  Neither  is  there  any  trace  in  the  Life 
of  a  systematic  parallel;  it  rather  seems  that  Philostratns,  in 
exalting  the  snj^xirnatural  character  of  the  enthusiast  who  mingled 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy  with  heathen  mysticism,  ascribed  to 
him  miracles  borrowed  from  the  Gospels  among  other  souroes. 
Hence  the  curious  resemblances  apparent  in  the  announcement  of 
the  birth  of  Apollonius  to  his  mother  by  Proteus,  the  incarna- 
tion of  Proteus  himself,  the  choms  of  swans  which  sung  for  joy 
on  the  occasion,  the  casting  out  of  devils,  raising  the  dead,  and 
healing  the  sick,  the  sudden  disappearances  and  reappearances  of 

^  Acta  Cone.  Arelat.  I,  The  bishops  named  are  *'  Eborius,  de  dvitate 
Fboracensi;  Restitatus,  de  ciTitate  Londitiensi ;  Adelphius,  de  dvitate 
Colonia  LoncUnensium  (an  error,  probably,  for  lAtuIcnsiUm). 
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Apollonius,  his  adTenturea  in  the  cave  of  Trophoniiis,  and  the 
sacred  voice  which  oilleil  him  at  liis  deatii,  to  which  may  bo  added 
hia  claim  as  a  teacher  having  authority  to  reform  the  world. 

But  alons  with  this  likeness  in  scnne  details,  there  ie  a  mnrlied 
difference  between  the  general  character  of  the  miraclea  ascribed  to 
AioUoniuB  and  those  of  OhriaL  The  former  are  distinctiTely  the 
assumed  powersof  aPytbagoreansage.  They  are  chiefly  prophecic-a, 
and  what  ApoUouius  is  made  to  claim  is  not  the  power  of  contiolling 
the  lawn  of  natnre,  but  rather  a  wonder-working  secret,  which  gives 
him  a  deeper  insight  into  tliose  powGrs  than  is  possessed  by  ordinary 
men.  His  real  position  seems  to  have  been  midway  between  the 
mystic  philosopher  and  a  mere  imjiOEtor,  between  Pytlingona  and 
Lucian's  Alexander;  and  in  this  double  character  he  was  r^arded 
by  the  ancients  thenuelTes.  As  a  philosopher,  Apollonius  was  one 
of  the  intermediate  links  between  the  Oi«ek  and  Oriental  systems, 
which  ha  endeavoured  to  htumoniM  in  the  symbolic  lore  of  Pytha- 
goras. His  main  object  was  to  re-establish  the  old  religion  on  a 
Pylhi^oreiin  basis,  to  purify  the  worship  of  paganism  from  the 
corruptions  which  the  fables  of  the  poeta  had  (he  said)  brought  in. 
In  his  works  on  divination  by  the  stars,  and  on  offerings,  ]ie  rejects 
B.icri(ices  as  impure  in  the  sight  of  God.  There  is  iio  doubt  that  he 
himself  pretended  to  aupemalural  ^nwers,  and  he  was  variously 
regarded  by  the  ancieata  as  a  timgician  and  as  a  divioe  being.  The 
bic^rapher,  who  wrote  to  please  the  imperial  woishipper  of  Apollo- 
niUB,  has  supported  the  seer's  supernatural  claims  by  miraclea 
borrowed  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  among  which  the  records 
of  heathen  m^c  and  Christian  truth  are  confounded.  The  first 
laws  of  criticism  forbid  the  attempt  to  place  thesa  compilations,  of 
a  date  two  centuries  after  the  time  of  Apollonius,  in  any  sort  of 
comparison  with  the  records  of  Christ's  miracles  by  those  who  were 
contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses. 

Nor  was  the  attempt  mode  till  about  another  century  after  the 
time  of  Philostratus,  by  Hiebocli^,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
Diocletian's  persecution,  as  governor,  first  of  Bilhynia,  and  afler- 
warda  of  Alexandria.  His  deeds  of  lust  as  well  as  cnielty  form  a 
strange  comment  on  the  title  of  his  "  Truth  hiving  Words  to  the 
ChriBtians,"'  which  m  only  known  to  ub  through  the  fragments 
preserved  in  the  answer  byEnsebiua  of  Ceesarea.'  Its  substance 
appears  to  have  be«n  that  the  Christiana  considered  Jesus  a  god,  on 
account  of  some  insignificant  miracles  falsely  coloured  up  by  bis 
HTmstles ;  hut  tile  heathens  far  more  justly  declare  the  great  wonder- 

Krker,  Apollonius,  as  well  as  »u  Acisteas  and  a  Fytbagoma,  a 
ourile  of  the  gods   and  a  benefactor  of  men.^     Such  was  the 
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Pythagorean  argument  against  Christianity,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  English  ireethinkers  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  it  may 
bo  here  observed  that  nearly  all  the  objections  of  the  modems,  who 
pride  themselves  on  the  title  of  *'  advanced  thinkers,"  were  advanced 
by  Jewish  and  heathen  opponents,  and  refuted  by  the  Christian 
writers  of  the  first  three  or  four  centuries. 

§  15.  The  early  date  of  ApoUonius  himself  has  led  ns  to  speak  of 
Ilieroclcs,  who  was  really  among  the  last  of  the  literary  antagonist! 
of  Christianity.  The  earliest  were  the  famous  Lucian  of  Samoeata, 
and  his  friend  Celsus,  who  lived  in  the  middle  and  second  half  of 
the  second  century,  and  brought  their  literary  attacks  to  aid  the 
jxirsecuting  zeal  of  the  ])hilo8ophic  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Lucian,^  the  Epicurean  satirist,  who  has  been  called  the  Ycdtaiie 
of  heathen  literature,  treats  Christianity,  in  common  with  petganism, 
rather  as  an  object  of  ridicule  than  of  hatred.  He  speaks  of  Christy 
not  as  an  impostor,  but  as  a  "  crucified  sophist J^  He  caricatures 
Christianity,  in  conmion  with  Cynicism,  in  his  imaginary  life  and 
death  of  a  contemporary  Cynic  philosopher,  Peregrinos  Froten&i' 
^*  Peregrinus  is  here  represented  as  a  perfectly  contemptible  man, 
who,  after  the  meanest  and  grossest  crimes,  adultery,  sodomy,  and 
parricide,  joins  the  credulous  Christians  in  Palestine,  cunningly 
imposes  on  them,  soon  rises  to  the  highest  repute  among  them,  and, 
becoming  one  of  the  confessors  in  prison,  is  loaded  with  presents  by 
them,  in  fact  almost  worshipped  as  a  god,  but  is  afterwards  ezoom- 
municateil  for  eating  some  forbidden  food  (probably  meat  of  the 
idolatrous  sacrifices) ;  then  casts  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Cynics, 
travels  about  everywhere  in  the  filthiest  Htyle  of  that  sect^  imd  at 
last,  about  the  year  1G5,  in  frantic  thirst  for  fame,  plunges  into  the 
flames  of  a  funeral  x)ile  before  the  people  assembled  at  Olympia 
for  the  triumph  of  philosophy.  Perhai>s  the  fiction  of  a  self- 
burning  was  meant  for  a  jiarody  on  tlie  Christian  martyrdom, 
possibly  of  Polycarp,  who  about  that  time  sufiercd  death  by  fire  at 
Smyrna."* 

This  satire  can  hardly  be  ranked  as  a  polemical  work;  and  the 
first  place  in  the  heathen  literary  controversy  against  Christianity 
belongs  to  Celsus,  an  earnest  and  hitter  enemy.  His  True  Dis' 
course*  is  kno^vn  to  us  only  by  the  fragments  embodied  in  the 
famous  refutation  of  the  work  by  Origen,  who  describes  the  author 
as  an  Epicurean  philosopher  and  a  friend  of  Lucian.*     This  ascrip- 

Metropditana,  vol.  x.  pp.  619-644 ;  Schaff,  Church  History y  vol.  i.  pp.  194- 
195. 

^  Lucian  was  born  at  Samosata,  in  Syria,  in  A.D.  130,  and  died  about 
A.D.  200. 

*  Ilfpl  rr^s  UeptypCyov  rcAcvr^s :  also  in  his  'AX-nB^s  laropia. 
»  Schaff,  vol.  i.  pp.  189,  190.  «  ^AKfjehs  A6yos. 

*  Lncian  dcilicated  to  the  Epicurean  Celsus  his  life  of  the  mafrician  Alex- 
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tion  of  the  work,  howerer,  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  distinctly 
Platonic  opinions  expressed  by  the  author ;  but  an  eminent  Church 
historittu  solves  the  difficulty  by  regarding  the  views  of  Celaus  as 
those  of  "an  eclectic  pliiloaopher  of  varied  culture,  skilled  in 
dialectics,  and  somewhat  read  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and 
even  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  speaks  now  in  the  frivolous  style 
of  an  Epicurean,  sow  iu  the  earnest  and  dignified  touo  of  a 
Platonist.  At  one  time  he  advocatea  the  popular  heathen  religion, 
as,  for  instance,  its  doctrine  of  demons  ;  at  another  he  rises  above 
the  polytheistic  notions  to  a  pantheistic  or  sceptical  view.  He 
employs  all  the  aids  which  the  culture  of  iiia  age  afforded,  all  the 
weapons  of  learning,  common  sense,  wit,  sarcasm,  and  dramatic 
animation  of  style,  to  disprove  Christianity  ;  and  he  onticipateH 
most  of  the  arguments  and  so^ihlsme  of  the  deists  and  naturalists  of 
later  times.  Still  his  book  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  superficial, 
*  loose,  and  light-minded  work,  and  gives  striking  proof  of  the 
inability  of  the  natural  reason  to  understand  the  Christian  truth. 
"  Celaus  first  introduces  a  Jew,  who  accuses  the  mother  of  Jesus 
of  adultery  with  a  soldier  named  Panthera ;'  adduces  the  denial  of 
Peter,  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and  the  death  of  Jesus,  as  oontm- 
dictions  of  His  pretended  diviuity ;  and  makes  the  resiurection  an 
imposture.  Then  CeUus  himself  begius  the  attack,  by  combating 
the  whole  idea  of  the  supernatural,  which  forms  the  common 
foundation  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  The  controversy  between 
Jews  and  Christians  appears  to  bim  as  foolish  as  the  strife  about 
the  shadow  of  an  ass.  The  Jews  believed,  as  well  as  the  Christians, 
in  the  prophecies  of  a  liedeemer  of  the  world,  and  thus  differed 
from  them  only  in  that  they  still  expected  the  Messiah's  ootaing. 
IJut  then,  to  what  purjjose  should  God  come  down  to  earth  at  oil, 
or  send  another  down  ?  He  knows  beforehand  what  is  going  on 
among  men.     And  such  a  descent  involves  a  change,  a  transition 

snd^r,  ia  the  course  of  which  (g  31)  he  praises  n  wnik  wrilten  by  Celaua 
sgnlnj^t  the  iieilnl  in  mngic.  But  in  the  hook  against  Christianity,  Celsna 
stated  with  app'*rent  aiiprnbation  the  opinion  of  tbe  PlatoniBt:),  that  en- 
chanters realljr  had  power  DTcr  all  who  have  not  raised  themulTea  atwVE 
the  influence  of  sananoua  nature  (l)\i|),  hut  not  over  thoas  who  Bra  elcrated 
to  communion  with  the  Daty ;  the  whole  of  which  nentinient  is  inconsiitenC 
with  the  doctrioi!  of  Eplcurm,  There  are  other  aentimenla  which  seem  to 
mtuk  the  author  aaaPlatonlat  «o  docidodly,  that  Origen  snppwea  that  the 
author  chose  to  conceal  his  real  views,  bocauso  there  was  at  the  time  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  Epicureans  as  the  denien  of  all  religion,  and  there- 
fore unfit  to  be  the  Judges  of  Christinnitf.  Some  critics  suppose  the  author 
of  the  'AXnSiii  Aiyot  to  he  ■  diSerent  person  from  the  Epicurean  Cetsus. 

'  "  UirOii^  paatAera,  here  and  in  the  Talmud  (where  Juus  is  likewise 
called  'J«iu  ben  Panthera'),  ie  used,  like  the  Latin  lupa,  as  a  tvpe  of 
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from  the  good  to  the  evil,  from  the  lovely  to  the  hateful,  from  the 
happy  to  the  miserahle,  which  is  imdesirahle,  and  indeed  imposBiUe^ 
for  the  divine  nature.  In  another  place  he  sayB,  *Gkxl  trouUee 
himself  no  more  about  men  than  about  monkeys  and  flies.* 

''  CclsuB  thus  denies  the  whole  idea  of  revelatioD,  now  in  pan* 
theiHtic  style,  now  in  the  levity  of  Epicurean  deism ;  and  thereby 
at  the  same  time  abandons  the  ground  of  the  popular  heathen 
religion.  In  his  view,  Christianity  has  no  rational  foundation  at 
all,  but  is  supported  by  the  imaginary  terrors  of  future  puniahment 
Particularly  offensive  to  him  are  the  promises  of  the  Ciospel  to  the 
poor  and  miserable,  and  the  doctrines  of  forgiveness  of  sine,  and 
regeneration,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  This  last  he 
scoffingly  calls  a  hope  of  worms,  but  not  of  rational  souls.  The 
appeal  to  the  omnipotence  of  God,  he  thinks,  does  not  help  the 
matter,  because  Grod  can  do  nothing  improper  and  unnaturaL 

''  He  reproaches  the  Christians  with  ignorance,  obstinacy,  agitation,  * 
innovation,  division,  and  sectarianism,  which  they  inherited  mostly 
from  their  fathers,  the  Jews.  They  are  all  uncultivated,  mean, 
superstitious  people,  mechanics,  slaves,  women,  and  children.  The 
great  mass  of  them  he  regarded  as  imqucstionably  deceived.  Bnt 
where  there  are  the  deceived,  there  must  also  be  deceivers,  and  thii 
leads  us  to  the  last  result  of  this  polemical  sophistry.  Gelsns 
declared  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus  to  be  deceivers  of  the  worst 
kind;  a  band  of  sorcerers,  who  fabricated  and  drcalatcd  the 
miraculous  stories  of  the  Grospels,  particularly  that  of  the  resnr- 
rection  of  Jesus ;  but  betrayed  themselves  by  contradictions.  The 
originator  of  the  imposture,  however,  is  Jesus  himself^  who  kamed 
that  magical  art  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  made  a  noise  with  it  in 
his  native  country.  But  here,  this  philosophical  and  critical 
sophistry  virtually  acknowledges  its  bankniptc}'.  The  hypotheais 
of  deception  is  the  very  last  one  to  offer  in  explanation  of  a  phe- 
nomenon so  important  as  Christianity  was  even  in  that  day.  The 
greater  and  more  permanent  the  deception,  the  more  mysterious  and 
unaccountable  it  must  appear  to  reason."  ^ 

§  16.  Far  more  serious,  and  just  in  proportion  to  its  earnest  spirit 
the  more  dangerous,  was  the  philosophic  opposition  to  Christiaiiity 
from  the  school  of  Neo-Platoihsm,  which  sprang  up  in  Alexandria 
in  the  third  century.  Instead  of  treating  Christianity  as  a  con- 
temptible  imposture,  this  philosophy  met  it  on  the  common 
ground  of  spiritual  religion  and  the  aim  to  regenerate  human 
nature  and  find  the  way  to  eternal  life  and  happiness.  The 
ideal,  supernatural,  and  mystic  elements  in  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  had  always  opened  for  such  aspirations  a  refuge  from  the 

*  Schaff,  vol.  i.  pp.  187-189. 
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gross  materialism  of  the  popular  religion  of  Greece  and  Itome.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  ChriBtian  revelatioD  offered  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  highest  hopes  after  which  Platonism  T^uely  felt; 
and  some  philosophic  minds  \cere  led  through  Platonism  to  Christi- 
anity. But  others  used  the  [wints  of  contact  between  the  two 
systems  as  a  means  of  reformiog  and  strengthening  heathenism. 
As  Schaff  abserreB,  "  Neo-Flatoniera  wag  a  direct  attempt  of  tho 
more  intelligent  and  earnest  heathenism  to  rally  all  itii  nobler 
enei^es,  especially  the  forces  of  Hellenic  philosophy  and  Oriental 
mysticism,  and  to  found  a  uuiversal  leliginii,  a  pagan  counterpart  to 
the  Christian."  Starting  from  PlHtjDniBm  aa  its  basis,  the  systeni 
embraced  tenets  adopted  from  the  other  Greek  philosophies,  as  Well 
as  from  the  religions  and  mysteries  of  the  East.  It  was  a  philo- 
sophical theoli^y,  "  a  pantheistic  eclecticism,  which  sought  to 
reconcile  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy  with  Oriental  religion 
and  theosophy,  polytheism  with  monotheism,'  snperstition  with 
ctiltuTe,  and  to  hold,  as  with  a  conruisive  grasp,  the  old  popiilai 
faith  in  a  refined  and  idealized  form." '  Some  Christian  idens  were 
received  into  the  system,  and  Christ  himself  utis  classed  with  sagea 
of  the  first  rauh.  His  own  doctrine  was  claimed  as  Neo-Platonic, 
but  it  had  been  corrupted  by  the  barbarism  of  his  vulj;[ir  followers. 

The  religious  system  of  Neo-Platonism  was  based  on  the  doctrine 
of  one  supreme  God,  in  whom  was  joined  the  Platonic  trinity  of  his 
Eestncc  (awrr'a),  his  Intelligence  {yoin),  or  knowledge  of  himself, 
and  his  Soai  (^x*?)-  "^  fo^^  manifested  in  activity;  the  two 
latter  notions  being  inferior  to  the  first  Under  this  divine  trinity, 
the  care  of  the  world  was  entrusted  to  gods  of  an  inferior  race; 
and  below  them  again  to  many  dnemora  (fiei'iuiiis),'  both  good  and 
bad,  but  all  the  ministers  of  the  supreme  God.  'J'lie  vulgar  poly- 
theism was  ascribed  to  a  corruption  of  this  view.  The  spiritual 
life  was  based  on  faith,  which  was  regarded  as  nn  act  of  inward 
perception  ;  but  it  was  to  be  cultivated  by  an  ascetic  life,  as  the 
only  means  of  emancipation  from  the  bonds  of  sense  to  union  with 
the  Deity,  and  to  obtaining  power  over  the  spirits.  As  a  part  of 
this  powar,  the  system  admitted  uiiraculoua  and  magical  practices, 
besides  much  fanciful  superstition.     "  Most  of  the  Nco-Platonists, 

■  SchaO;  To1.  i.  p.  19t. 

'  Tfac  proper  tneaning  of  this  word  (whinh  is  also  used  ia  the  diminutive, 
Saiuiria)  Is  divileri  (i.e.  of  goctd  nnd  e\i\  to  mnti).  The  dwnioni  of  tile 
<ireek  mythology  were  apiiiti,  inferior  to  the  gods,  sometinies  the  Goals  of 
departed  heroes  and  other«,  who  acted  lU  iiiinifileri'  of  neat  or  woe  to  men, 
eHi;h  of  whom  woe  supposed  to  hare  n  good  or  biid  diemon,  or  both,  nnd 
according  a>  the  cnc  or  the  other  prevailed  he  wiis  happy  {tUaluor.  "  with 
■  good  d«mon  ")  or  nnhappy  (Svatai/imv,  "  with  a  bad  dttmon  ").  Sueh  are 
the  "doctrines  shout  drmoni,"  not  "devils"  (B.SanaAlaii  tainarttiy), 
against  which  Paul  warns  Timothy  (I  Tim,  iv.  1). 
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Jamblichns  in  particular,  were  as  much  hierophants  and  thenigisti 
as  philosophers,  devoted  themselves  to  diTination  and  i^^^gri^*^  and 
boastt'd  of  divine  inspirations  and  visions." '  Hence  it  was  that 
they  were  so  eager  to  press  the  miracles  of  Apollonius  into  tbeir 
service. 

I'he  close  relation  of  Neo-Platonism  to  Christianity  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  founder  of  the  new  philosophy,  AjUfosnua  Qaccab,* 
of  Alexandria,  was    burn  of  Christian  parents,  and  was  himself 
a  Christian  for  so  Ion;:,  that  it  is  disputed  whether  he  ever  renounced 
his  religion.     £usebius'  and  Jerome^  deny  the  statement  of  his 
heathen  disciple.  Porphyry,  that  he  apostatized  from  the  fiuth.'    At 
all  events,  his  teaching  does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly  hostile 
to  Christianity ;  and  among  his  disciples  was  the  Christian  leader, 
Ori^ren,  as  well  as  the  heathen  Plotinus.    In  fact,  Neo-Piatonism 
presented  two  different  aspects  towards  Christianity,  acxxxding  aa 
its  spiritual  elements  led  the  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  Angustins^ 
from  the  bondage  of  scepticism  to  an  eager  desire  for  higher  wisdom 
and  a  truer  faith,  or  were  adopted  as  an  antagonist  substitnte  for 
that  faith,  in  the  pride  of  human  wisdom,'  or  as  a  lefnge  fiom 
perplexity  amidst    the  controversies  of   the  heathen    seota^   the 
Christians,  and  the  heretics. 

Ammonius  Saccas  died  in  a.d.  243.  The  Neo-Platonic  philosophy 
was  developed  more  systematically  by  his  pupil  Plotinub»  who  was 
also  a  native  of  Egypt,  but  taught  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  A.11. 
270.  The  capital  remained  the  chief  scat  of  the  new  philosophy 
under  Porphyry  of  Tyre,  the  pupil  of  Plotinus,  who  died  in  aj>u 
304.  Its  next  heads  were  Jamblichus,  of  Chalcis  in  Goele-Syria, 
famous  for  his  Life  of  P}'thagoras  (ob.  333),  and  Procldb  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  commentator  on  Plato  (ob.  485).  Neo-Platonism 
superseded  all  the  other  sects  of  heathen  philosophy,  and  sapfdanted 
the  popular  religion  among  the  educated  classes  of  heathens.  Bat  by 
the  sixth  century  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  old  dead  systems  to  whkdi 
it  had  allied  itself;  a  fate  which  its  attempts  at  refinement  Qoly 

1  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 

^  Ammonius  derived  his  snmamG  or  nickname  of"  the  Sack,"  or  ^Saoki 
bearer "  (^AfjLfjuiiuios  Soucica;,  equivalent  to  ^aKK6<fmpos)  from  his  origtaud 
occupation  as  a  public  porter  (^saccan'us)  of  corn  at  the  port  of  AlexaiMTia. 

3  //.  E.  vi.  19.  <    Vir.  Illnst.  §  55. 

'  The  best  modem  critics  are  greatly  divided  on  this  question  ;  Bome 
agreeing  with  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  others  supposing  that  they  confounded 
Ammonius  Saccas  with  another  Ammonius,  the  author  of  various  works  ob 
the  Scriptures  referred  to  by  Eusebius,  and  of  a  work  De  Comomu  Jfoymg 
et  Jesu,  which  is  praised  by  Jerome.  A  Diatessaron  by  AmnKMiius  is 
extant  in  a  Latin  version  by  Victor,  Bishop  of  Capua  in  the  sixth  centmr. 

*  In  this  respect  there  was  a  considerable  affinity  between  Neo-Platoniam 
and  Gnosticism. 
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hasteaed.  .Its  literatare,  utterly  nanting  in  origioality,  bad  no 
element  of  lastiog  life. 

The  chief  opponent  of  Christianity  among  the  Neo-PlatoniBts 
vas  PoBPHYBT,  whom  the  Fathers  regard  ns  its  most  bitter  and 
dangerous  entmy,  Fragineuts  of  his  Discourses  against  the 
ChriatiaoM,'  in  tifteen  hooks,  are  preserved  by  the  fathers  who 
wrot«  refutations  of  the  work,  Methodius  of  Tyre,  Kusebius  of 
CiBsareB,  and  ApoUinarie  of  Laodicea.  Ilia  critieal  attncks  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testamenta  show  more  knowledge  than  those  of 
Celsns,  and  he  found  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  allegorical  interpre- 
tations into  which  Origen  bad  been  led  by  the  spirit  of  Neo- 
I'latonism  itself,  Porphjry  is  the  very  prototype  of  the  sceptics  of 
modem  timea,  both  in  his  critical  objections  and  in  bis  professions 
of  respect  for  the  pure  teaching  of  Jesus,  as  contrasted  with  the  cor- 
rupted doclcinea  of  the  Apostles.  "  We  must  not,"  he  says,  "  calum- 
niate Christ,  but  only  pity  those  who  worship  him  as  God."  The 
influence  of  Christianity,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Neo- 
Platonists  repeated  its  doctrines  in  a  sense  of  their  own,  is  strikingly 
shown  in  the  letter  of  Porphyry  to  his  wife,  Marcclla.'  He  says 
that  what  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  fle«h ;  that  by  faith,  love,  and  Lope 
we  raise  ourselves  tu  the  Deity ;  that  evil  is  the  fault  of  man ;  that 
God  is  holy;  that  the  sacrifice  most  acceptable  to  Him  is  a  pure 
heart  i  that  the  wise  man  is  at  once  a  temple  of  God,  and  a  priest 
in  that  temple.' 

§  IT.  The  outward  history  of  the  primitive  and  persecuted  Church 
of  the  first  three  centuries  culminatei  in  that  last  great  storm  whicli 
ensued  on  the  forty  years  of  comparative  rest,  and  preceded  the 
adoption  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  empire.  This  Tenth 
PerMciilion  was  strictly  universal  through  the  empire.  We  have 
already  seen  (S  10),  the  causes  of  political  suspicion  that  probably 
furnished  the  strongest  arguments  by  wjiich  Galerius  prevailed  on 
Diocletian  to  depart  suddenly  fi-om  his  nineteen  years'  fidelity  to 
the  tolerant  edicts  of  Gallienua.  Besides  special  alarm  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  military  aith,  the  Oesar  might  escite  the  f^cd 
emperor's  jealousy  at  the  number  of  Christians  who  hod  risen  to 
fill  the  bighest  civil  offices  during  iJie  forty  years  of  toleration. 

The  two  emperors  of  the  Eastwere  residing  Icgetbei  at  Nicomedia, 
near  the  end  of  the  year  303,  when,  at  a  council  of  the  chief  military 
and  civil  officers,  the  resoluUon  was  Inkcn,  that  the  Christian  religiou 
should  he  suppressed  throughout  the  empire.      The  first-fruit  of 


KaTi  Xpurrutrur  A^i.     The  rragmentB  are  collected  by  Ilolsti 
«rt  da  Vit.  rt  Seripl.  PorpAyH.',  Kom.  1630. 
PnUished  by  Cardinal  M^i,  Uilan,  1816. 
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thoir  decision  was  the  demolition  of  the  splendid  church  atiiNicomeduk 
by  the  imperial  guards  (February  23,  303). 

Next  day  appeared  the  imperial  edict,  giving  orders  for  a  pena- 
cution  such  as  no  former  emperor  had  conceived.    All  Christum 
churches  throughout  the  empire  were  to  be  destroyed  and  their  pto- 
perty  confiscated,  and  all  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  given 
up  to  be  burnt  in  public  by  the  magistrates ;  all  who  practised 
Christian  worship  in  private  were  doomed  to  death.     Christians 
were  deprived  of  their  civil  rights ;  freemen  were  shut  out  fnan  all 
honours  and  public  employments,  slaves  from  the  hope  of  manumit 
sion.    Debarred  even  from  the  common  benefit  of  the  law,  they  were 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  informers ;  for,  while  the  magistrates  were 
enjoined  to  hear  all  causes  against  them,  the  Christians  were  finv 
bidden  to  bring  their  complaints  before  the  tribunals. 

No  sooner  was  the  edict  published  than  fresh  incidents  aioee^ 
as  in  previous  persecutions,  to  inflame  animosity  and  give  a  pretext 
for  new  violence.  A  Christian  (whose  name,  John,  is  preserved 
in  the  Greek  martyrolojiy),  tore  down  the  edict,  with  hitter  ex- 
pressions of  abhorrence  for  such  "  Godless  and  tyrannical  rulers," 
and  ho  was  roasted  to  death  over  a  slow  fire.  Fires  which  broke  out 
twice  in  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  edict, 
were  ascribed  to  the  Christians,  like  the  conflagration  of  Rome 
under  Nero.  The  Christian  officers  of  the  palace  were  examined 
with  exquisite  tortures  and  put  to  cruel  deaths,  and  Galeriua 
departed  in  haste,  giving  out  that  his  life  was  in  danger.^ 

Even  after  these  causes  of  mutual  exasperation,  the  prudence  of 
Diocletian  suffered  some  months  to  pass  before  the  general  publica* 
tion  of  the  edict  through  the  provinces ;  and  it  was  at  first  enforced 
against  the  churches  and  Scriptures,  rather  than  the  persons  of  the 
Christians.  As  might  have  been  exi)ected  after  the  interval  of  rest 
and  prosperity,  the  '*  lapsed  "  were  more  numerous  than  in  previous 
persecutions,  and  the  special  inquisition  after  the  Scriptures  gave  rise 
to  a  new  class  who,  for  giving  their  Bibles  up  for  d^mction,  were 
branded  as  traditores.  In  this  search  many  other  books  doubtless 
perished,  which  would  have  been  invaluable  for  the  history  of  the 
Church ;  while,  in  other  cases,  the  officera  were  imposed  on  by  the 
delivery  of  heretical  writings,  and  the  fraud  was  sometimes  con- 
nived at. 

§  18.  As  in  former  times  of  persecution,  every  public  disaster  was 
ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  against  their  impious  deniers ;  and 


■  The  recrimination  which  charged  the  arson  on  Galerlos  himself  w«» 
probably  as  unfounded  as  the  accusation  of  the  Christians.  Any  Christiaa 
capable  of  such  a  deed  would  have  been  fanatic  enough  to  have  gloried  in 
it,  like  him  who  tore  down  the  edict. 
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some  new  troubles  on  the  eastern  froBtierg  gave  a  pretest  for  freah 
and  more  severe  decrees.  A  aeamd  edict  ordered  tliat  all  Christina 
teachers  should  be  thrown  into  prison;  a  third  directed  that  they 
should  be  required  to  sBcriRce  U>  the  gods  of  Kome  and  be  put  to  the 
torture  if  they  refused ;  and  a/imrth,  in  the  following  year,  extended 
these  orders  to  all  Christiana  (a.d,  304). 

The  magistrates  were  enjoined  to  invent  new  tortures  to  subdue 
the  hrmnesB  which  had  been  bo  often  proved.  As  if  to  make  a  show 
of  the  clemency  which  sought  rather  Co  reclaim  than  destroy,  none 
of  the  edicts  imposed  the  penalty  of  death  ;  but  it  wub  inflicted  by 
zealous  ma^trates  on  unnumbered  victims ;  till,  in  the  rhetorical 
language  of  EusebiuEt,  the  swords  were  dull  and  shattered,  and  the 
wearied  exe«utioneTB  had  to  relieve  each  other,  while  the  Christians 
BBDg  hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God  with  their  latest 
lireath.  Even  the  wild  beasts  at  last  refused  to  attack  the  Chris- 
tians,  as  if  they  had  assumed  the  part  of  men  in  place  of  the 
heathen  Romans. 

The  edicts  were  enforced  witli  various  degrees  of  severity ;  most 
cruelly  by  Galerius  in  the  East,  and  most  mildly  in  the  western 
provinces  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  But  even  there  the  Cfesar, 
Constantius  Chlorus,  did  not  venture  on  disobedience;  and  among 
the  victims  we  have  to  reckon  the  British  protJD-martyr  Albanns, 
who,  being  beheaded  at  Verulamium,  ga«e  his  name  to  St,  Albant, 
the  town  built  from  its  remaios ;  besides  Aaruu  and  Julius,  citizena 
of  Isca  Silurum  {Vaerleoa  on  the  Usk),  and,  adds  our  venerable 
native  historian,  very  many  others  of  either  sex  in  divers  places, 
who  were  put  to  death  with  cruel  tortures  and  mutilatioos.' 

§19.  On  the  Ist  of  May,  a.d.  305,  Diocletian  abdicated  the 
purple  at  Nicomedia,  and  Maxiraian  very  unwillingly  performed  the 
same  ceremony  at  Mihin.  The  supreme  power  was  transferred  by 
them  to  the  two  Ca?sars,  GALtiBwa  and  Conhtaktiub,  as  Augusti. 
The  unwilliogneBs  of  Constantius  to  leave  his  government  in  tbu 
West  caused  Italy  and  Africa  to  Lcconie  dependencies  of  the  Euat, 
■under  the  Ca«ar  Sbvebub;  and  for  the  otlier  Cffisar,  Gnleriua 
appointed  his  sister's  sou,  Maxihin,  to  the  government  of  i^yria  and 
Egypt. 

This  sarHge  lllyrian  leSoublod  in  those  pruvincps  the  fury  of  the 
persecution,  which  seems  to  have  ceased  in  the  western  r^ions 
under  the  mild  rule  of  Constantius.  All  eubjeots  of  the  empire, 
even  to  infants  at  the  breast,  were  ordered  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
and  the  provisions  in  the  markets  were  sprinkled  with  Che  libations, 
timt  the  Christians  might  not  obtain  food  without  the  pollution  of 
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idolati;.  All  the  old  calumnies  agaiDBt  them  wsie  nut  oaly  reTind, 
but  tHuglit  in  the  legson-booke  used  ia  Bchoola, 

§  20.  Ucanwhile  the  (Icath  of  CoDBtaotim  at  Tork,  aiid  the  pto- 
clamatioD  of  hia  sue  Const ahtinb,  gave  the  sigiial  for  tha  last  gnat 
contest  fur  the  empire*  (a.i>.  306),  Galeriiis,  ihortly  bedbn  liic 
death,  i.ssiioil  at  Nicomedia  an  edict  of  toleration,  in  his  own  nuns 
and  those  of  his  colleagues,  Licinius  and  Conslantine  (ajx  311)i 
The  Christians  were  permitted  to  rebuild  their  charcbes  aDd  hold 
their  religious  assemblies,  provided  they  did  nothing  to  distuib  tbe 
order  of  the  Htate.  The  motive  avowed  in  tha  edict  itself  waa  llta 
failure  of  tho  persecution  to  reclaim  the  Christians;  bat  the  lemai^ 
able  I'cqueut,  tliat  they  would  offer  prayers  to  their  God  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  em])erorB,  seems  to  betray  a  superstitious  remone  in  tbs 
mind  of  the  emperor,  who  was  sinking  under  a  loatbsome  <H«— i^ 
whiuh  the  Christiana  compared  to  the  £ite  of  the  first  peneouting 
king,  Herod  Agrippo. 

In  the  next  year  Constontine  won  his  great  deolsiTe  viataey  onr 
Maxentia^,  nenr  Rome  (October  28tb,  312)  ;  and  he  forthwith  pnh 
claimed  toleration  for  the  Christians.  A  second  edict,  inned  fiom 
Milan  next  year,  in  conjunction  with  Liciniua,  established  UMivermU 
freedom  of  religioa  throughout  the  empire  (June  313);  and  this 
marks  the  end  of  tbe  Inst  great  persecution,  the  Tenth  in  Ofder,  and 
of  a  ten  years'  duration.' 

'  For  the  detsils  see  Gibbon,  and  the  preneat  author'i  Blttorg  tf  ^ 
Anf:ieal  World,  vol.  iii.  chap.  mW. 

'  Kcs]>ectiag  CoDstantine  and  the  Edict  of  HiUn,  aee  farther  In  Chan- 
ter X.  ,       *^ 


AMomnrlSeniwn.Mii^n  under  DedPi.    (From  the  cnoetery  of  PontlmiB.) 
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Merits  and  Fanlts.  §  3.  Clement  of  Alexandria — ^Hi<  Life  and  Work»~ 
§  4.  OuiQEM  (Origones  Adamantius)  —  His  Boyhood  —  HartTrdom  of 
hiii  fathur  Leonides.  §  5.  He  becomes  Head  of  the  CSatecheticai  School 
—His  Ascetic  Life.  §  6.  His  Teaching  of  Literature^  and  Study  of  Philo- 
sophy— He  hears  Ammonius  Saccas.  §  7.  Origen  Yisits  Kome — His 
Stiuly  of  Hebrew — Aid  to  his  Work  furnished  by  his  ConTert  Ambrose. 
§  8.  His  Counsel  sought  by  Princes  and  Churches — ^Visits  to  Arabia, 
Antioch,  Palestine,  and  ^reece  —  His  Ordination  in  Palestine  —  He  is 
.driven  from  Alexandria  by  Demetrius,  and  goes  to  Csnarea — ^His  Deposi- 
tion and  Condemnation  as  a  Heretic.  §  9.  Origen's  Labours  at  Csesarea — 
His  Fli<;ht  to  Cap])adocia,  and  important  discovery  there— Hia  success  in 
rcclainiing  Ilorctics.  §  10.  Oris:en  suffers  as  a  Confessor  under  Dedus — 
His  Death — The  later  Origcuist  Controversy — His  Teaching  condemned  ss 
heretical  (a.d.  544) — His  Character  and  Influence — ^His  Merits  and  Errors. 
§  11.  ()rigen*s  great  services  to  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture— His 
Threefold  Sense  of  Scripture,  and  Views  of  the  Letter — ^The  Jfora/andthe 
Mystic  Sense,  allegorical  and  analogical.  §  12.  Origen's  Literary  Works. 
(I.)  Biblical— The  Jlexapla,  Tetrapla^  and  Octapto— His  Exegetioal  Works. 
(II.)  Apologetic  and  Polemical — His  Ansicer  to  Celms.  (^0  -Doffmatio — 
The  JJe  Principiis — Origen's  Doctrinal  System — Controversy  upon  his 
Opinions:  I^Iakcellus,  Pami'IIILUS,  Rufinus,  and  Jebome.  (IV.)  His 
Practical  Works.  (V.)  Letters.  (VI.)  Supposititiow  Works,  §  13.  FoK 
lowers  and  Opponents  of  Origen— Heraclab,  Piebius,  and  TiUiOaKOSTlTB 
— DiONYSius  of  Alexandria— Gregorius  Thaumaturgub — PamphilU9 
of  Cajsarea— The  Casarean  School  and  Library — ^HfisrCHius — ^Methodiub 
of  Tyre. 

II.  Greek  Writers  of  the  School  op  Antioch. 

§  14.  Julius  African  us — His  Chronolo<jy  and  Cesti.  §  15.  HiPPOliYTua^ 
Bishop  of  Portus — Recent  Discoveries  respecting  him — His  Relations 
with  the  Eastern  and  Roman  Churches — Charge  of  Heresy  against  him — 
His  Martyrdom  and  Chapel.  §  16.  Discovery  of  his  Statue,  with  a 
l^ist  of  his  Works — His  Philosophnmenay  or  work  Aganut  all  Heresies-^ 
Recent  Discovery  of  the  Missing  Books — Their  Contents — ^Autobio- 
graphical Notices  of  Hippolytus  — His  Opposition  to  the  Koman  Bishops 
— liis  Literary  Character  and  his  Theology. 

III.  The  Western  Church  :  Latin  Writers  op  the  African  Sceiool. 
§17.  Tertullian:  his  Early  Life  and  Conversion— His  Asceticism.     §18. 

His  Lapse  into  Montanism — Account  of  Montanus  and  his  Sect— 
Essential  Orthodoxy  of  Tertullian— His  Death  and  Character — ^His 
Theology  and  Style.  §  19.  His  Apology  and  other  Works.  §  20. 
MiNUCius  Felix— His  Octavius.  §  21.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage — 
His  Early  Life  and  Conversion— His  reverence  for  Tertullian.  §  22.  His 
irregular  election  as  Bishop— Controversy  about  the  Lapsed — Schism 
of  Novatus  and  Felicissimus.  §  2;j.  Controversy  about  Heretical  Baptism 
— Dispute  between  Cyprian  and  Firmilian  and  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Rome. 
§  24.  Character  of  Cyprian— His  high  views  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church, 
Episcopal  Authority,  and  the  Roman  See — His  devoted  Ministry  and  . 
ascetic  Morality.     §  25.  Martyrdom  of  Cyi  rian.     §  26.  His  works. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ALEXANDRA. 


I.  Greek  Wbitess  of  the  Alexandrian  School. 


5  1.  Prom  the  literary  assailants  of  Christianity  to  the  most 
learned  and  pliiloaophio  wrilcra  who  taught  and  defended  it,  ft 
natural  tranaition  is  Hnggeal«d  by  the  common  scene  of  their 
activity  at  Alexandria.  From  the  very  banning  of  Christianity, 
one  chief  care  of  its  teachers  was  to  instruct  new  converts  in  the 
Scriptures  and  in  the  doofrines  and  diaciplice  of  the  faith.'  Ah  the 
Churches  became  organized,  such  instruction  formed  a  r^ular  part 
of  their  work  and  was  entrusted  to  appointed  teachers,  who  were 
tisually  presbyters  or  deacona.  The  teachers  were  Billed  Culechisii, 
and  the  pupils  CaletJeumfna.'  In  the  case  of  adult  converts,  the 
latter  name  denoted  the  stage  of  imtmction  through  which  they 
were  required  to  pass  preparatory  to  baptism,  Bnt  when  children 
were  bom  (o  Christian  parents  and  baptized  in  infancy,  the  catechn- 
mecate  followed  instead  of  preceding  baptism.  As  philosophere 
and  learned  men  became  converts  to  the  faith,  they  naturally 
became  the  heads  of  catechetical  schools,  and  gave  their  instruction 
a  wider  range.  This  was  especially  the  case  at  such  a  seat  of 
learning  as  Alexandria.  The  catechetical  school  of  that  city  existed 
so  early,  that  its  foundation  was  claimed  for  the  Evangelist  Mark, 
whom  tradition  made  the  first  bishop  of  the  Alexandrian  Church. 
"In  that  home  of  the  Philonic  theol<^',  of  Gnostic  heresy,  and  of 
Neo- Platonic  philosophy,  it  soon  very  naturally  aBsnmed  a  learned 
character,  and  became  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  theological 
seminary,  which  exercised  a  powerful  infiuecce  on  the  education  of 
many  bishops  and  Church  teachers,  and  on  the  development  of 
Christian  science.  It  had  at  first  but  a  single  teacher,  afterwards  two 
or  more,  but  no  fixed  salary  nor  special  buildings.  The  teachers 
gave  their  instrnctions  in  their  dwellings,  generally  after  the  style 
of  the  ancient  philosophers."* 

The  real  history  of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria  begins 
about  A.D.  180  with  its  firat  known  superintendent,  Pakt^iojs,*  a 

■  Sea  Liik«  iv.  4;  vherc  ths  proceu  i>  deicribed  by  the  very  iron)  front 
which  catffchiMtt  catecAiat,  &c.,  vnte  derived  \  Tra  iTiyi/^s  irtpl  Stir  hutt^ 

^  These  names  iire  dunvcd  from  Kcmjx™.  ^  sotind  ouf,  aad  heaue  to  sound 
in  Dn«"»  tun,  and  (ia  eirelesiaaticnl  (ireeli)  lo  leach ;  whence  iomjji|T((,  a 
Uncher  (ilso  ihitiix""'^'>  '»'«'*'*',  tinm  the  derivative  verb  itaTi);([fw},  el 
tantxii^'Ot  {catedttKnemy,  tiose  in/tracled ;  Kier^x''l'"fi  irutrudion,  edaea- 
tim;  nnd  the  adjective  (tamxiffrwili.  catechetiail.  The  catechumetu  were 
'  o  called  inpoaTal  ^hearera),  und  in  Latin,  auditurei,  audkntae;  and  the 

^ng,  doctorn  audiealiirm. 

*  Schaff,  ml.  i.  p.  496. 

*""^       -^     •       ■      •^-        ^'  -  yi.aJWlr«rWB*«r»TOntfr,  M» 
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converted  Stoic  philosopher,  who  was  also  a  missioDaiy  to  India, 
though  at  what  part  of  his  career  is  doubtfuL    His  disciple  Clement 
says  of  his  teaching  that  "  like  the  Sicilian  bee,  he  plucked  flowera 
from  the  apostGlic  and  prophetic  meadow,  and  filled  the  bouIs  of  his 
disciples  with  genuine    pure  knowledge/    Jerome   meDtions  his 
many  commentaries  on  Scripture,  of  which  we  possess  only  a  few 
fragments.    The  school  rose  to  the  height  of  its  vigour  and  influence 
under  its  two  next  teachers,  Clement  (a.d.  189-202)  and  Obigeh 
(a.d.  202-232).    It  was  continued  under  Origen's  pupils^  Hebaglas 
(ob.  A.D.  248)  and  Dioxysius  (ob.  a.d.  2G5).    Among  its  latest 
famous  teachers  was  the  blind  Didymus  (ob.  a.d.  395),  after  whom 
the  school  sank  amidst  the  troubles  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century. 

§  2.  The  fact  that  the  earliest  teachers,  PantaBnus  and  Clement^  were 
converts  from  heathen  philosophy,  combined  with  the  intellectOBl 
character  of  Alexandria  to  give  a  marked  complexion  both  to  the  theo- 
logy and  methods  of  study  of  the  Alexandiian  schooL  The  city  was  the 
great  scat  both  of  Jewish  and  Greek  philosophy,  and  of  the  Gnostic 
heresy  (properly  so  called),  which  reached  its  height  here  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  *'  The  Alexandrian  theology  aims  at 
the  reconciliation  of  Christianity  with  philosophy,  of  the  viorig  with 
the  yvaxris ;  but  it  seeks  this  union  upon  the  basis  of  the  Biblb  wf*^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Its  centre  therefore  is  the  Logos,  viewed 
as  the  sum  of  all  reason  and  all  truth,  before  and  after  the  incamsr 
tion.  Clement  came  from  the  Hellenic  philosophy  to  the  Ghristian 
faith;  Origen,  conversely,  was  led  by  faith  to  speculation.  As 
rhilo,  long  before  them,  in  the  same  city,  had  combined  Judaism 
with  Grecian  culture,  so  now  they  carrieii  the  Grecian  culture  into 
Christianity.  This,  indeed,  the  apologists  and  controversialists  of 
the  second  century  had  already  done,  so  far  back  as  Justin  the 
Philosopher.  But  the  Alexandrians  were  more  learned  and  liberal- 
minded,  and  made  much  freer  use  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  They 
saw  in  it,  not  sheer  eiTor,  but  in  one  view  a  gift  of  God»  and  a 
theoretical  schoolmaster  for  Christ,  like  the  law  in  the  practicsl 
sphere.  Clement  compares  it  to  a  wild  olive-tree,  which  can  be 
ennobled  by  faith ;  Origen  to  the  jewels  which  the  Israelites  took 
with  them  out  of  Egypt  and  turned  into  ornaments  for  their 
sanctuar}',  though  they  also  wrought  them  into  the  golden  call 
The  elements  of  truth  in  the  heathen  philosophy  they  attributed 
partly  to  the  secret  operation  of  the  Logos  in  the  world  of 


^iSacTKaXsiov  rwv  Upwv  /laOrifjuiruv  or  AJ7WI',  BiScuricaXMlov  t3»  ....^- 
X^ffcws,  schola  Karrix'hffewv  ecclesiastica.  (Euseb.  H,  K  V.  10,  vi.  slUs; 
Hieron.  Vir,  Illust.  38,  69 ;  Sozomen.  H.  E.  iii.  15.) 
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partly  to  acquaiatanco  wiih  the  Jewish  pUlosophy,  tlie  writiEgs  of 
Mo^  Had  the  prupliets. 

"  So  with  the  (Jnoatic  hei-esy ;  the  Alesaiiiirians  did  not  aweepiagly 
condema  it,  but  reco^i^ed  the  desire  for  deeper  religioua  knowledge 
which  lay  at  ita  root,  and  sought  to  meet  this  desiro  with  a  whole- 
some supply  from  tbo  Bible  itself.  To  the  yvSiaii  ^IrtvSaiivitos  they 
opposed  a  -yvficrit  oXijflo^.  Their  maxim  was,  ia  the  words  of 
Clement,  'Ko  faith  without  knowledge:  no  knowled;;;e  without 
faith :'  or,  '  Unleaa  you  balieve,  you  will  not  understand.''  Faith 
and  knowledge  have  the  same  substance,  the  snTing  truth  of  Ood, 
revealed  in  the  Uoly  Scriptures,  and  faithfully  handed  down  by  the 
Church :  they  differ  only  in  form.  Knowledge  is  our  consciousness 
of  the  deeper  ground  and  consislency  of  faith.  The  Christian 
knowledge,  however,  is  also  a  gift  of  grace,  and  has  its  condition  ia 
a  holy  life.  The  ideal  of  a  Christian  Gnostic  includes  the  perfect 
love,  as  well  as  the  perfect  knowledge,  of  God,  Clement  describea 
him  as  one  '  who,  growing  g;rey  in  the  sLudy  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
preserving  the  orthodosy  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Church,  lives 
strictly  according  to  the  Gospel.' 

''  The  Alexandrian  theott^  is  intelleolual,  profound,  stirring,  and 
fnll  of  Iraitful  germs  of  thought,  bnt  rather  unduly  idealistic  and 
spiritualistic;  and,  in  exegesis,  loses  itself  in  arbitrary  altegorical 
fancies.  In  its  efforts  to  reconcile  revelation  and  philosophy,  it 
took  up,  like  Philo,  many  foreign  elements,  especially  of  the 
Platonic  and  Gnostic  stamp,  and  wandered  into  views  which  a  later 
and  more  orthodox,  but  more  narrow-minded  and  less  productive 
age  condemned  as  heresies,  not  appreciating  the  immortal  service 
of  this  school  to  its  own  and  after  times." ' 

§  3.  TiTOB  Fr-Avirs  CLEMEt-'s,  commonly  called  Clembst  of 
ALEX4BDBIA,'  was  bom  in  heathenism,  probably  at  Athens.  Like 
Justin,  ho  was  led  by  dissatisfaction  with  the  Greek  philosophy,  in 
which  he  was  deeply  versed,  to  seek  a  purer  tmth.  After  long 
journeys  through  the  Hant  and  West,  to  hear  the  most  eminent 
Christian  teachers,  he  was  captjvated  by  the  teaching  of  FaQtranus, 
and  became  a  presbyter  at  Alexandria.  Having  succeeded  Panta^nus 
in  the  school,  about  A.ii.  189,  he  laboured  in  the  work  of  Christian 
education  and  hcathtin  conversion,  till  he  fled  from  his  i>03t,  during 
the  peraecution  of  ScveroB,  from  a  motive  of  Cbrisfian  duty  (a.d. 
202).  After  this  we  have  merely  traces  of  Lis  presence  in  Cafipa- 
docia,  at  Antioch,  and  at  Jemsalem  ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
returned  finally  to  Alexandria.     He  died  about  the  same  lime  as 

'  Isaiah  vil.  9,  ttccordiag  to  the  LKX, :  'Eir  ^j)  xiarfimiTi,  oM  fiii 
rwqrt.  *  SchniT.  veil.  i.  pp.  49D--49B. 
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Tertullian,  tho  great  light  of  the  Western  Church,  before  a.d.  220. 
Though'  ancient  writers  often  give  Clement  the  title  of  Saint^  he 
was  not  enrolled  in  the  calendar  of  the  Homan  Chnrch.  Thon^ 
never  branded  with  heresy  (like  Origen),  his  speculatioDB  were 
regarded  (to  use  tho  modem  phrase)  as  *'  latitudinarian.'* 

The  sum  of  Clement's  teaching  is  embodied  in  his  three  chief 
works,  which  form  a  progressive  series,  representing  ''the  three 
stages  in  the  discipline  of  the  human  race  by  the  divine  Logos, 
corresponding  to  the  three  degrees  of  knowledge  required  by  the 
ancient  mystagogues,^  and  are  related  to  one  another  very  much  ai 
apologetics,  ethics,  and  dogmatics,  or  as  faith,  love,  and  mystic 
vision."'  In  the  Exhortation  to  the  Greeks,^  like  the  earlier 
Apologists,  he  exposes  the  absurdity  and  immorality  of  heathenism, 
with  superfluous  learning ;  but,  in  the  higher  spirit  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  he  recognizes  the  prophetic  spirit  in  Hellenic  "poetry 
and  philosophy.  The  call,  in  this  first  work,  to  repentance  and 
faith,  is  followed  up,  in  the  second,  entitled  Tutors*  or  Edueaiofi 
by  an  exposition  and  inculcation  of  Christian  morality,  in  contrast 
with  heathen  practices.  The  very  title  of  the  third,  StronuOa 
(that  is,  Tapestty  or  Patchwork),'^  suggests  the  bolder  aims  and 
characteristic  faults  of  Clement  and  his  school,  lliis  collection, 
in  seven  books,  '*  furnishes  a  guide  to  the  deeper  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  but  it  is  without  any  methodical  arrangement — a 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  curiosities  of  history,  beauties  of  poetry, 
reveries  of  philosophy,  Christian  truths,  and  heretical  errors.  He 
himself  compares  it  to  a  thick-grown,  shady  mountain  or  garden, 
where  fruitful  and  barren  trees  of  all  kinds — ^the  cypress^  the  laarelv 
the  ivy,  tho  apple,  the  olive,  the  fig — stand  confusedly  grouped 
together,  that  so  many  may  remain  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the 
plunderer  without  escaping  the  notice  of  the  labourer,  who  might 
transplant  and  arrange  them  in  pleasing  order.  It  was,  probably, 
only  a  prelude  to  a  more  comprehensive  theology.  At  itte  doae, 
the  author  portrays  the  ideal  of  tho  true  Gnostic,  that  is,  the 
perfect  Christian,  assigning  to  him,  among  other  traits,  a  stoical 
elevation  above  all  sensuous  affections."  ^  Clement  has  also  left  us  a 
treatise  on  the  right  use  of  wealth,"^  and  the  oldest  Christian  hymn, 

'  The  iTTOKdQaptriSf  the  fx{niffi5y  and  the  iirSimia. 
«  SchafF,  vol.  i.  p.  499-500. 

*  \iyos  TTpoTpeTTiKhs  irphs  'EXXi^fos,  Cohortatio  ad  Gracos. 

*  Tlailiaycffy6s. 

^  "  ^rpcofiarfis,  StromatOy  or  pieces  of  tapestry,  which,  when  curiontly 
woven,  and  in  divers  colours,  present  an  apt  picture  of  such  miscellaneoiift 
composition  "  (Schaflf).  •  Schaff,  ibid. 

'  This  work  is  a  commentary  on  Mark  x.  1?,  foil.,  under  the  title, 
Tls  6  (ra)(6fi€uos  x\o6ffios ;  Quia  dives  salvus,  or  scUveturi  It  combines  the 
spirit  of  self-denial  and  liberality. 


A.D.  185-23*. 
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ft  song  of  praise  to  the  divine  Word.'  The  whole  teaciiing  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  was  haaed  oti  the  exposition  of  Scripture;  and 
Clement  wrote  a.  condensed  survey  of  the  conteala  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teatnments,  under  the  title  of  Bypotypoies,*  which  is  un- 
fortunately loat.  But  the  few  fragmentB  of  the  work  confirm  what  the 
very  title  su^eata,  that  the  exegesis  of  Clement  was  cast  in  the  aame 
fantastic  allegorical  mould  as  that  of  Origen,  whicli  will  claim  our 
notice  presently.'  Other  loat  works  of  Clement  were,  a  TreatiBe  on 
Prophecy,  i^iust  the  Moataniats,  and  another  on  the  Pas^> 
rected  against  the  Judaislng  practice  that  prevailed  in  Asui  Minor.* 

§  4.  The  greatest  name  of  the  Eastern  Church,  i; 
perhapa  in  any  other  age,  is  that  of  Obiqenes  (commonly  calledfl 
DmaBM)  sumamed  Adauanticb'  for  his  irou  industry  and  bis^ 
ascetic  life.      The  moat  eminent   of  Christian  teachera  e 
days  of  the  Apostles,  the  most  laborious  of  Christian  writers  perhaps 
in  any  age,  he  had  to  bear  the  opposition  of  the  powers  ii 
Church  aa  well  aa  persecution  from  the  rulers  of  the  State ;  his 
body  was  mangled  by  the  one,  while  by  the  other  hii 
branded  with  heresy,  and  his  aoul  doomed  to  perdition:  but  his  J 
fame  survives  for  all  time  as  the  father  of  that  biblical  criticism'^ 
which  is  the  scientilic  foundation  of  Christian  tnitb. 

Origen  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  great  Cliristian  teachers  (for  ■* 
orthodox  canons  have  denied  him  the  name  of  "Father")  who  w 
born  of  Christian  parents  and  baptized  in  infancy.  He  was  born  at 
Alexandria  in  the  year  185,  during  the  respite  which  Commodus 
granted  to  the  Church  from  the  Aurelian  persecution.     His  lather  ^ 

'  The  hTmn  otcnm  in  the  Pinlagag.  iii.  12  (p.  311,  Potter), 
printed  in' Daniel's  Tieaaarua  ff^aologicut  (yo],  iii.  p.  5),  md  has 
irequeatly  truoalated  into  Germnn  and  English. 

'  Sumnriota,  Miiailmitioius.     See    Photius,  SlbliolL  109.      Bnnsea^ 
supposen  thut  purta  of  the  Bj/pali/posea  are  preserved  in  the  ao-eiillBd  StJt'fl 
book  wliich   ha<  been  added  Id  the  Utromata,  and  in  the  Exctrpla  e 
Tltodoto  iAiuil<Kta  Antmiacna,  vol.  i.;  Robertson,  vol.  I.  p.  SI). 

'  Canon  Kuberlson  (i.  p.  110)  paiat.B  oat  the  distinction  that  Clement  apokV  I 
with  fear  of  divulging  hia  myatical  interpretatiooa,  and  gave  them  ai  ' 
ditional,  but  Ongen's  are  oBered  tnerely  as  the  ofTspriag  of  his  onn  m 

'  Editiooa  of  Clement's  works:  Clementls  Alei.  t^ra  omnia,  Gr.  efrj 
Lat.,  «i.  Joh.  Pott«r  (Bishop  of  Oxford,  afterwards  ArcbbishDii  «fl 
Canterbury).  Oion.  1715,  2  vols.;  reprinted  Venet.  1757.  The  minllv| 
fditiuD  of  Klotz,  Leipz.  1331-4,  4  toIs.,  is  very  inuorrect. 

'  'ASafiinTiat,    also   XBAmJn-fpof,    i.e.    oitA    boviels    of    lirms.       The 
nnrao   'fljuy^inji,    "  sprung    from    Horns,"   seems    to   pnint    to   a   naliTa 
Egyptian  eitracttoo,  and  perhajw  to  a  deacent    from  the  prieitly  caste. 
The  name  has  b«n  taken  fur  a  sign  that  Leonides  was  not  converted  whes    . 
hti  ion  WEB  born ;  but  names  were  then  given  without  Tel'ereaca  to  tbetc  J 
:.i^nilieancc,  just  as  we  still  use  names  of  heathen  origin,  both  classical  anS  I 


lie  ^^M 
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Leonides,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  rhetoriciaD,  taught  him  both 
secular  and  sacred  learning ;  and  the  daily  learning  by  heart  of  a 
portion  of  the  Bible  at  once  prc^yared  him  for  his  future  special 
work,  and  supplied  a  check  on  the  faults  by  which  that  work  wai 
marred.  Already  as  a  child  he  b^an  to  put  queatiouB  to  his  father 
about  the  deeper  sense  of  Scripture,  which  Leonides  repny^ed  as  a 
curiosity  imsuited  to  his  years,  while  l)o  thanked  €k)d  for  his  son's 
rare  gifts,  and  often,  as  the  child  slept,  kissed  his  breast  with 
reverence,  as  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.^  Origen  attended  the 
lessons  of  Clement  in  the  catechetical  school,  with  Alexander,  who 
was  afterwards  his  protector  as  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

In  A.D.  202  the  persecution  of  Septimius  Severas  fell  with  special 
fury  uiK)n  Alexandria,  as  a  seat  of  Jewish  fanaticism  (see  Gbap.  V^ 
§  1).  Leonides  suffered  martyr\^m,  and  Origen  would  have  offered 
himself  to  death,  but  his  mother  frustrated  his  zeal  by  hiding  bis 
clothes.  He  wrote  a  fervent  letter  to  his  father  in  prison,  exhorting 
him  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  constancy  by  regard  for  the  wife  and  seven 
children  whom  the  forfeiture  of  his  property  left  destitute.  Origen, 
the  eldest  of  the  seven,  was  taken  for  a  time  into  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
matron,  and  he  then  supported  himself,  and  helped  his  family,  by 
giving  lessons  in  Greek  literature  and  by  copying  manuscripts. 

§  5.  Though  Origen  was  now  but  eighteen  years  old,  the  fame 
of  his  learning  caused  him  to  be  -sought  as  a  teacher  by  some 
educated  heathens,  who  desired  Christian  instruction.  His  teaching 
marked  him  as  the  fit  person  to  restore  the  school  which  had  been 
broken  up  by  the  flight  of  Clement ;  and  he  was  appointed  as  its 
head  by  the  bishop  Demetrius,  his  later  enemy.  When  some  of 
his  earliest  pupils  were  martyred,  Origen  stood  by  to  strengthen 
them,  and  was  himself  maltreated  by  the  populace.  He  pursued  his 
work  in  the  spirit  of  ascetic  self-denial,  supported  by  thaB  literal 
acceptance  of  Christian  precepts,  which  his  simple  faith  combiiied 
with  the  widest  range  of  speculative  interpretation.  In  order  to  teach 
without  fees — according  to  the  command,  "  Freely  ye  have  lecetved, 
freely  give  " — he  sold  a  collection  of  valuable  manuscripts  for  a  pension 
of  four  obols  (about  6id.)  a  day,  which  he  made  enough  to  live  on. 
lie  drank  no  wine  and  seldom  ate  flesh,  had  but  one  coat,  and  no 
shoes  to  his  feet ;  and  the  bare  floor  was  his  bed  for  that  small 
part  of  the  night  which  was  not  given  to  study  and  prayer.  His 
strangest  act  of  obedience  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  is  explained, 
not  only  by  the  desire  for  supernatural  purity,  but  as  a  safmiaid 
against  the  temptations  and  scandal  which  might  arise  from  the 
presence  of  many  female  pupils  in  his  scliool ;  and  thus  he  *•  xnadi 

>  Euseb.  If.  E.  vi.  2,  the  chief  authority  for  Origen's  life. 
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himself  an  eunuch  for  the  kingiiom  of  heaven's  sake."'  When  tha 
act,  which.  Origen  endeavoured  to  conceal,  became  known  to  Deme- 
trius, the  bisbup  at  first  commended  the  /.oal  which  he  afterwards 
mndc  tlio  ground  of  censuni  and  clerical  diaabilitj. 

§  6.  Whatever  maj  have  been  the  case  before,  the  catechetical 
school  became  under  Otigen  a  Heminary  of  secular  as  well  as  sacred 
learning.  We  are  expreasly  told  that  he  lectured  on  Grammar — 
a  term  then  (as  in  the  old  days  of  our  own  schools  and  univer- 
sities) eqnivalent,  according  to  its  literal  sense,  to  leliere,  the  whole 
culture  of  literalnrc  In  pursuit  of  this  learning,  Jews,  heathena, 
and  Gnuatic  heretics  frequented  the  school,  and  were  led  to  embrace 
the  Gospel."  To  qualify  himself  the  better  for  Ihis  wide  range  of 
teaching,  Urigen  pursued  a  fresh  course  of  atndy  in  heathen  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  and  became  a  hearer  of  Ammoniua  Saccas. 
To  that  teacher's  influence  we  may  certainly  trace  the  large 
development  of  Origen's  natural  leaning  to  speculative  thought  and 
allegorical  interpretation.  To  see  the  divinely  implanted  germs  of 
truth  and  goodness  in  the  universal  mind  and  hesrt  of  man ;  to  trace 
the  inafwration  of  the  divine  Word  in  those  words  which  embody 
the  best  thoughU  and  feeliogs  of  every  age ;  and  to  discover  in  the 
eucces^ve  revelations  of  God's  will  meanings  which  should  include 
the  whole  mysteries  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  creation,  their 
source,  their  purpose,  and  their  final  end ; — such  wns  the  aim  of 
Origen's  philosophy,  and  the  spirit  which  guided  his  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  Botix  for  good  and  evil — for  the  result  shows  a  won- 
derful raixtnre  of  the  two — this  contact  of  the  most  earnest  Christian 
study  with  Neo-Platonism  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  facts  in 
the  history  of  Christian  doctrine. 

§  7.  I'ha  respite  from  persecution  under  Caracalla  enabled  Origen 
to  visit  Rome,  Where,  probably,  he  heard  the  preaching  of  Hippolitua 
fA.D.  211),*  Ketuming  to  the  school  at  Alexandria,  he  devoted  him- 
self, to  the  training  of  thcae  who  could  follow  him  intfl  the  depths  of 
intcrpretoUoQ,  leaving  the  instruction  of  the  less  advanced  classes  to 
hispui;il  Ueraclas.  Inahort,he  seems  now  to  have  given  himself  more 
entirely  to  those  biblical  studies  which  made  his  lasting  work  and 
fame.  lie  sought  the  fountain-head  of  scriptural  knowledge  in  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  which  had  been  much  neglected  by  the  Christian 
teacliera  at  Alexandria.  To  Origen  it  was  especially  attractive  for 
the  mysteries  which  he  found  in  Old  Testnment  n.imes.' 

'  Matt.  lii.  12  i  EuMb.  Jl.  E.  Ti.  11,  Thi!  rule  gf  the  Church,  which 
Demitrins  nflcrwBTds  enfortinl  ngniDit  Origen.  nemt  lo  prove  that  his  vai 
sn  Bolitdiy  cunt  o(  this  faDHticism.  Orii^iii)  hinuvlf  (in  his  CnnnnentBTj  dd 
MatthBw)  condemDs  the  siit  as  »a  EXsmpls  cf  Ibe  too  literal  iBterpretatioo  ot 
Scriptare.      ■  Eoisb,  /.  c.      ■  See  below,  §  15.      *  Hieroo.  Pir.  Illuat  M. 
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To  his  vast  literary  labours  for  the  settlement  and  exposition  of  the 
Facrod  text  Origen  is  said  to  have  beoa  urged  on  by  Ambrofle,  a  rich 
man  whom  his  teachiiit:;  had  converted  from  Gnoeticiam,  and  wbo 
devoted  his  wealth  to  his  mastcr*s  great  work.  Ambroae  fnxniBbed 
Origen  with  a  costly  library,  seven  short-hand  writera^  to  take  down 
his  lectures  aiid  dictations,  and  a  number  of  copyists  (some  of  whom 
were  young  Christian  women)  to  transcribe  the  great  work,  wiuch^ras 
the  first  complete  exposition  of  the  whole  Bible,  all  previoua  com- 
mentaries haviug  been  confined  to  separate  books.' 

§  8.  Origen  was  more  than  once  called  from  his  post  by  hi^ 
personages,  who  sought  his  instruction.  Julia  Mamceay  the  mother 
of  Alexander  Scverus,  invited  him  to  Antioch,  that  she  might 
confer  with  him  upon  religion.^  Some  years  earlier  he  had  been 
sent  for  by  the  Roman  governor  of  Arabia  (as  it  seems),  for  a  like 
pur^wse.*  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  driven  from  Alexandria  by 
one  of  the  massacres  which  were  not  unfrequent  in  that  turbnknt 
city.*  But  the  seeds  of  a  greater  trouble  were  sown  by  the  very 
welcome  he  received  in  Palestine  from  his  old  fellow-Btudent^ 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  Theoctistns,  Bishop  of 
Ca3sarea.  They  desired  Origen,  who  was  not  yet  ordained,  to  piesch 
in  their  churches ;  and,  though  they  showed  examples  of  a  layman 
preaching  with  the  sanction  and  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop^ 
Demetrius,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  summoned  Origen  back  in 
anger.  Some  years  later  the  breach  became  complete.  QrigBO, 
having  been  invited  to  Greece  to  confute  some  heretics  who  wen 
troubling  the  churches,  passed  again  through  Palestine,  and  was 
there  ordained  a  presbyter,  at  the  age  of  43,  by  the  same  Bishops  o. 
Jerusalem  and  Cfesarea  (a.d.  228).'' 

*  Photius  describes  them  as  Taxvypa<f>oi,  which  means  literaUy  only 
swift  writers  (or  rather,  writers  on  a  swift  method) ;  but  we  have  other 
evidence  of  the  ancient  use  of  stenographic  abbreviations.  The  Arvm- 
scribers  are  called  ypd<f>ovr€5  eis  t^  k(£\\os,  a  phrase  implying  that  ezqniiite 
regard  for  calligraphy  in  the  earliest  MSS.  of  the  Bible,  for  which  the  critic 
has  still  to  be  thankful.  «  Euseb.  ff.  E,  vi.  23. 

*  Euseb.  If.  K,  vi.  21.  Some  writers  place  this  visit  in  A.D.  217  or  218, 
before  Alexander  was  emperor ;  others  after  his  accession.  Clinton's  date 
is  A.D.  226. 

*  Euseb.  H.E.  vi.  19  :  irapcb  rov  r^s  *Apa$ia5  riyovfifpov :  bnt  some  suppose 
this  personage  to  have  been  a  native  prince.  Clinton  places  the  Tisit  in 
A.D.  215.  *  See  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 

*  Eubcb.  ff.E.  vi.  23.  '^  In  explanation  of  this  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
bishops  wished  him  to  address  their  flocks,  as  on  the  former  visit  *  that 
Origen  reminded  them  of  the  objections  then  made  hj  Demetrius  ;  that  by 
way  of  guarding  against  further  complaints,  they  offered  to  ordain  Kim  - 
and  that  he  accepted  the  offer,  in  the  belief  that  Demetrius,  though  de^ 
termined  not  to  raise  him  to  the  presbyterate,  like  his  predecessors,  F^m- 
tasnus  and  Clement,  would  allow  him  to  rank  among  the  Alexandziaa 
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Upon  tbia,  DemetrioB  not  only  remonstrated,  but  iDformed  tlie 
bishops  of  the  rash  act  of  self-mutilation  by  which  Origen  was 
disqualiiied  (or  ordination.  The  conduct  of  Demetrius  is  plainly 
ascribed  by  Jerome  to  envy  of  Origan's  genius  and  fame ;  and  even 
the  bishop's  defeoders  admit  hia  unjnstiflable  Tiolencc  and  harsh- 
nesa.  Besides  the  irri^ularity  of  hia  ordination,  Origen  was  charged 
with  corrupting  Cbristianlty  by  foreign  specula! lous.  Hia  two  years' 
absence  would  of  course  strengthen  his  adversaries — "  the  absent  are 
always  in  the  wrong" — and,  on  his  return  from  thesQccessfiil  aocom- 
plishment  of  his  mission  to  restore  peace  in  the  Greek  churches,  he 
found  none  for  himself  at  home  (230).  His  withdrawal  to  Cttsarea 
was  followed  by  two  synods,  summoneil  by  Demetriua,  which 
deposed  him  from  his  offices  of  catechist  and  presbyter,  and  escom- 
muuicated  him  aa  a  heretic  (a.d.  231-23S).  As  the  deci«on  of  one 
church,  in  such  cases,  was  usually  accepted  by  the  rest,  the  sentence 
was  ratified  at  Borne  and  through  the  West ;  but  it  was  rejecied  by 
the  churches  where  Origen  was  better  knonn  and  valued,  ia  Pales- 
tine, Arabia,  I'btenida,  and  Achala.'  Though  Demetrius  died  a 
year  later  (a.d.  233),  and  was  sacceeded  by  Origen's  pupil,  Ueraclas, 
the  sentence  was  not  only  left  to  stand,  but  there  is  even  a  story 
that,  on  Origen's  revidting  Alexandria,  the  unsoundness  of  bis 
teaching  obliged  the  bishop  tu  eject  him.' 

g  9,  Origen  himself  bore  the  persecution  with  Christian  meekness, 
writing  thus  of  bis  adversaries :  "  We  must  pity  them  rather  than 
hato  them  ;  pray  for  them  rather  than  curse  them  ;  for  we  are  made 
for  blessing,  and  not  for  cursing,'  Uuder  the  protection  of  the 
friendly  bishops  of  Palestine,  he  pursued  his  studies  and  gave 
instruction  aa  an  independent  teacher  at  Caisaroa,  where  there  was 
uo  established  school  like  that  of  Alexandria.  Among  the  many 
heathens  who  attended  his  lectures  and  became  his  converts,  was 
Theodore,  a  native  of  Pontua,  who  took  at  his  baptism  the  name  of 
Gregory,  and  laboiuwl  with  such  success,  as  Bishop  of  Neocwsarea  in 
Pontus,  that  he  was  said  to  have  found  there  only  seventeen  Christiana 
and  to  have  left  at  his  death  only  sovenleea  heathens.  From  the 
miracles  attributed   to   him,  Oi'^ory  is   famous    in   ecclesiastical 

presbvters,  if  the  order  were  conforreil  on  him  elsen-hpre  hv  biBhops  of 
fiBiuent  station  and  chiirucler."  (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  105).  The  state  of 
Origea  is  proDonnced  a  bar  to  ordiustioa  by  one  of  the  so-called  Apostolic 
Canora(Caa.21;  Hard.  i.  13),  sod  it  was  altaiwardB  condemned  bythefinl 
Nlcene  Canon  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  saeh  n  csnoa  yet  existed,  at 
least  K>  a  written  role,  and,  even  if  it  did,  whether  it  was  known  to 

>  i'liot.  Bibtiolh.  Cod.  lis ;  Kieroa.  Epat.  33. 

•  Photliu,  died  by  Fonlanl,  Xma  EnulOonna  Delhia,  i.  G3-73, 
Klorent.  1785.     Robertaon,  Vol.  i.p.  106. 
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literat.uro    by    the    sumamo    of    Thaumaturgu8,     the    **  wonder- 
worker." * 

After  five  or  six  years  of  such  labour  at  Caesareay  Origen  sought 
refuge  from  the  persecution  of  Maximin  with  his  pupil,  FirmiliaD, 
Bishop  of  Ca3sarea  in  Cappadocia  (about  236).  When  the  per- 
secution reached  that  city,  he  was  sheltered  in  the  house  oi  a 
rich  Christian  maiden,  named  Juliana ;  and  there  Origen  found  a 
new  treasure  for  his  biblical  work  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  Symraachus,  an  Ebionite,  whose  library  had  oome 
by  inheritance  to  Juliana.* 

On  the  death  of  Maximin  (238),  Origen  returned  to  his  home  in 
Palestine,  after  paying  a  visit  to  Greece.  His  religious  (xmnsel  was 
sought  by  the  Emperor  Philip  and  his  wife,  with  whom  Origen 
exchanged  letters.  Though  he  had  been  driven  out  as  a  heretic,  he  was 
invited  to  a  synod  held  at  Bostra  in  Arabia,  to  judge  the  heresy  of 
13eryllus,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  whom  the  synod  could  only  condenui, 
while  Origen  convinced  and  reclaimed  him.^  All  this  time  he  was 
steadily  prosecuting  his  great  biblical  work,  a  large  part  of  which 
was  written  during  his  journeys,  besides  many  other  tracts  and 
treatises. 

§  10.  In  the  furious  persecution  of  Decius,  Origen's  stedfast  friend 
Alexander  of  Jerusalem  suffered  martyrdom,  and  he  himself  wtts 
thrown  into  prison,  cruelly  tortured,  and  condemned  to  the  stake. 
1'he  fall  of  the  emperor  in  battle  restored  Origen  to  life  and  liberty 
(a.d.  251),  but  with  his  emaciated  body  so  shattered  by  his  cmd 
sufferings,  that  he  died  a  few  years  later  at  Tyre,  about  the  age  of 
sixty-nine,*  obtaining  the  honours  of  a  confessor,  and  almost  of  a 
martyr.  But  the  opinions,  for  which  he  was  branded  with  heresy  while 
he  lived,  were  solemnly  condemned  by  a  local  council  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  A.D.  544,  after  a  long  "  Origenist  Controversy,"  which  proved 
his  abiding  influence  in  the  churches  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  refused  to  him,  as  to  his  great  contempo- 
raries, Clement  and  Tertullian,  the  titles  of  Saint  and  Father ;  bijt  her 
best  divines  have  shown  deep  respect  for  the  sincerity  and  modesty 
with  which  he  put  forth  the  views  which  he  honestly  deduced  from 
Scripture,  in  an  age  when  the  standard  of  Church  doctrine  was  still 
far  from  definite  on  all  points — an  age  when,  it  has  been  well  said, 

*  Gregory  wrote  a  Panegyric  of  Origen,  and  his  own  life  was  written  by 
his  namesake,  Gregory  of  Nvssa. 

2  Euseb.  //.  £.  vi.  17. 

*  Euseb.  If.  E.  vi.  33 ;  Hieron.  Vir.  Illust.  60.  For  another  instance,  in 
which  he  was  summoned  to  combat  the  opinions  of  an  Arabian  aect  of 
heretics,  see  Euseb.  vi.  37. 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  39;  vii.  1.  His  death  is  placed  variously  from  a.d.  253 
to  256.    Clinton's  date  is  A.D.  254. 
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"  such  a  man  miglit  hald  heretical  oplDiuiis  without  being  a  heretic." 
His  characler  is  thus  aummed  up  by  ProfeKor  Schaff ; ' — 

"  Origon  was  the  greateBt  scholar  of  bia  age,  and  the  most  learned 
and  genial  of  all  the  ante-Niceno  Fathers.  Even  heathens  uid 
heretics  admired  or  feared  bis  brilliant  talents.  His  knowledge 
embraced  ail  departments  of  the  philology,  philosophy,  and  theology 
of  bis  day.  With  this  he  united  profoond  and  fertile  thought,  keen 
penetration,  and  glowing  imagination.  As  a  true  divine,  he  conse- 
crated all  bis  studies  by  prayer,  and  turned  them,  according  to  his 
best  convictions,  to  the  service  of  triitk  and  piety.  Ha  was  a  guide 
from  the  heathen  philosophy  and  the  heretical  Gnosis  to  IheChriHtian 
Faith.  He  exerted  an  immeasurable  influence  in  stimulating  the 
development  of  the  Catholic  theology  and  forming  the  great  Nicene 
Ffttlierg,  Atbanasius,  Basil,  the  two  Grt^ries,  Hilary  and  Ambrose, 
who,  conseqnenlly,  iu  spite  of  all  his  deviations,  set  great  value  on 
bis  services.  But  bis  leaning  to  idealism,  his  predilection  for  Plato, 
and  his  noble  eflort  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  reason,  and  to 
commend  it  even  to  educated  heathens  and  Qnostics,  led  bim  into 
many  grand  and  fascinating  errors.  Among  these  are  his  extremely  . 
ascetic  and  almost  Docetic  conception  of  corporeity,  his  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  and  prc-temporat  (a.]l  of  souls,  of  eternal  creation, 
of  the  exlensioQ  of  the  work  of  redemption  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
stars  and  to  all  creatures,  and  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  men  and 
angels,  including  Satan  himself.  Also  in  regard  to  the  dogma  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  though  he  powerfully  supported  it,  and  nas  the 
£rst  t«  teach  expressly  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  yet  he 
may  bo  almost  as  justly  considered  n  forerunner  of  the  Arian 
heterousion,  or  at  least  of  the  semi-Arian  hmnoiouaion,  as  of  (ho 
Athanasinn  homoousion."' 

§  II.  But  his  errors  of  opinion  are  altogether  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  bis  one  preat  service  as  the  founder  of  a  Rcientiiic 
treatment  and  exegesis  of  the  sacred  text.  As  his  pupil  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  said,  "  He  had  received  from  God  the  greatest  gift, 
to  bo  an  interpreter  of  the  Word  o!  God  to  man."  This  praise  is 
justified  by  Origeu's  comprehensive  and  Bystomatic  exposition  of 
the  whole  Bible,  in  spite  of  bis  errors  in  the  two  opposite  eitremes, 
now  of  a  capricious  fancy  for  mystic  and  allegorical  senses,  and 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  505,  with  florae  fibbreviationa.  Sfbaff  drnws  a  clow  pnrtille] 
between  OrigflDBnil  SirhleiBcmacher,  at  deeply  Chiistian,  thougb  unorthodox, 
philDu>|)hen  and  teachers. 

•  Such  a  Undencji  (at  least)  csnnot  be  denisd;  jel,  when  the  Arions 
flaimed  Origen  lu  their  forerunner,  AthniuisiuB  spoke  of  him  with  respect, 
eiplainod  hb  luigniige,  and  vjodicated  him  from  miscoiuCiuctlgii,  (Robert- 

•  i.  p.  110.J 
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again,  of  a  carnal  literalism  in  support  of  his  aioettc  standaid 
of  morality ;  in  spite  also  of  the  errors  involvedy  at  least  in  the 
universal  application  of  his  principle,  that  Soriptiire  has  a  threefold 
sense,  the  literal,  the  moral,  and  the  mystical^  answering  respectively 
to  the  Ixxly,  soul,  and  spirit  in  man.^  Of  these  three,  he  gave  to 
the  literal  sense  the  lowest  and  least  essential  place,  as  the  usutl, 
but  not  indispensable,  and  often  even  the  unreal,  vehicle  of  the 
other  two.  "  As  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  some  wateipots  oantiined 
two  firkins,  and  some  three,  so  (he  taught)  Scripture,  in  every  jot 
and  tittle,  has  the  moral  and  the  mystical  senses,  and  in  most  parts 
it  has  the  literal  sense  also.'  The  Holy  Spirit,  it  was  said,  mide 
use  of  the  literal  history  where  it  was  suitable  for  conveying  the 
mystic  sense ;  where  this  was  not  the  case,  He  invented  the  stoiy 
with  a  view  to  that  purpose ;  and  in  the  Law,  while  He  laid  down 
some  things  to  be  literally  observed,  other  precepts  were  in  their 
letter  impossible  or  absurd.  Thus,  much  of  the  letter  of  Scriptnre 
was  rejected ;  but  such  passages,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  were,  according  to  Origen,  set  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way,  that  the  discerning  reader,  by  seeing 
the  insufficiency  of  the  letter,  might  be  incited  to  seek  aftw  the 
understanding  of  their  spiritual  meaning.'  Such  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture were  not  the  less  divine  for  their  '  mean  and  despicable  fonn ;' 
it  was  the  fault  of  human  weakness  if  men  would  not  penetrate 
through  this  veil  to  the  treasure  which  was  hidden  below.  Ai^ 
therefore,  Origen  denounced  the  Gnostic  impiety  of  supposing  the 
various  parts  of  the  Bible  tohave  come  from  different  sources,  so  beheld 
it  no  less  necessary  to  guard  against  the  error  of  many  GhristianB,  who^ 
while  they  acknowledged  the  same  God  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  yet  ascribed  to  Him  actions  unworthy  of  the  most  crnel 
and  unjust  of  men.  It  was  (he  said)  through  a  carnal  understanding 
of  the  letter  that  the  Jews  were  led  to  crucify  our  Lord,  and  still 
to  continue  in  their  unbelief.  Those  who  would  insist  on  the  letter 
were  like  the  Philistines,  who  filled  up  with  earth  the  wells  which 
Abraham's  servants  had  digged ;  the  mystical  interpreter  was,  like 
Isaac,  to  oi)en  the  wells.  In  justice  to  Origen,  we  must  remember 
that  the  literal  system  of  interpretation,  as  understood  in  bis  day, 
was  something  very  different  from  the  grammatical  and  historiiad 
exposition  of  modem  times.  It  made  no  attempt  tp  overcome 
difficulties  or  to  harmonize  seeming  discrepancies ;  and,  when 
applied  to  the  explanation  of  prophecy,  it  embarrassed  the  advocates 
of  orthodox  Christianity,  and  gave  great  advantages  to  their  oppo- 
nents.   To  get  rid  of  it  was  therefore  desirable,  with  a  view  to  the 

•  De  Pnncipiis,  iv.  11 ;  in  Levitic.  Horn.  v.  5. 

2  De  Princip,  iv.  12, 20 ;  m  Exod,  Horn.  i.  4.        »  De  Frincip,  iv.  ISr-IB, 
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CDntroversies  with  Jcwa  and  MonUnista The  literal  sense 

might  bs  understood  by  any  attentive  reader ;  the  moral  required 
higher  intelligence ;  the  mystical  was  ooly  to  be  apprehended 
through  the  grace  of  the  U0I7  Spirit,  which  naa  to  be  obtained  hy 
prayer;  nor  did  Origen  himeelf  pretend  to  pusseaa  this  grace  in 
Buch  a  degree  at)  would  entitle  him  to  claim  any  authority  for  his 


"  Of  the  mystical  sense  he  held  that  there  were  two  kicda, — the 
alUgorital,  where  the  Old  Testament  prefigured  the  history  of 
Christ  and  His  Church,  and  the  atiahgical,  where  the  narratlTe 
typilied  the  things  of  a  higher  world.  For,  as  St.  Paul  speaks  of  a 
'Jerusalem  which  is  above,'  Origen  held  the  eiistence  of  a  spiritual 
world,  in  which  everytbiag  of  this  earth  haa  ita  antitype.  And 
thus  passages  of  Scripture,  which  in  their  tetter  he  supposed  to  be 
fictitious,  were  to  be  regarded  as  shadowing  forth  realities  of  the 
higher  world  which  earthly  ihin^s  could  not  sufBciently  typify."' 

S  12.  Origen's  literary  work  embraced  not  only  Scripture  criticism 
and  exposition,  but  all  the  llieolc^y  of  his  day ;  and  its  amount 
was  niarTellouB,  Jerome  snys  that  he  wrote  more  than  other  men 
could;  and  his  opponent  Epiphanius  states  the  number  of  his 
worlds  at  6000,  doubtless  reckoning  separately  all  his  tracts, 
homilies,  and  letters.  Man;  of  his  lectures  were  published  (as  in 
later  ages)  by  reporters  on  their  own  account,  and  even  against  his 
will.  Besides  his  works  in  Greek,  several  are  extant  only  in  a 
Latin  version,  amended  and  interpolated  in  favour  of  orthodoxy. 
They  may  be  described  under  the  following  heads :         • 

1.  First  in  number  and  value  are  the  Biblicai.  works,  which 
are  erilkal,  eregetical,  and  Itortatory.  1.  At  the  liead  of  Iheso 
stands  the  first  Pdyglolt  Bible  ever  compiled,  called,  from  the 
number  of  the  parallel  tents,  Berapla  (ra  i^oTrKa  sc.  ^i^Xia),  that 
is,  "  siifold."  Origen  undertook  this  great  work,  not  in  the  purely 
scientific  spirit  of  modem  textual  critics,  but  willi  the  practical 
object  of  maintwning  the  authority  of  the  Septnagint  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  against  the  Jews,  who  had  disparaged  this  ancient 
standard  of  their  own  since  its  adoption  by  the  Christians,  and  set 
up  later  versions  against  it.  These  later  versions  were  shown  in 
parallel  columns  beside   the   Septuagint   and   the   ori^nal,   thus: 

■  Rnhcrtnn,  vol.  I.  pp.  108-1 10.  There  is  maajfestly  much  troth  in 
the  chfli^  that  Origen's  printiplei  of  eipositioo,  though  put  forth  by 
hiin<ielf  in  a  devout  apfrlt  uid  with  many  cautions  nnd  mfegnnrdi  as  lu 
their  application,  have  n  tendency  to  subvert  belief  in  the  historiual  truth 
of  Scripture.  But  n  true  jndginent  can  only  be  formed  by  the  alu^iy 
of  his  own  writings,  with  special  regard  to  the  tense  in  which  he  nies  the 
terms  literut  and  fctitioui.  This  book  is  meant  is  an  introduction  to,  not 
a  snlMtitute  for,  such  study  ofChriitinn  Rntiqully. 
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(Col.  1).  The  Hehreio  text.  (2).  The  same  in  Greek  letters,  (3).  The 
LXX.  (4).  The  Greek  version  of  AquiJa,  (5).  That  of  Symmachut, 
(6).  That  of  Theodotion,  '  Other  copies,  without  the  two  oolamns 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  were  called  Tetrapla  (to  rcrpoirXa),  "  fourfold ;" 
and  others,  in  which  Origen  added  portions  of  two  or  three  imperfect 
anonymous  versions,  were  called  Octapla  (T^3«crairXa),**  eightfold." 

Origen  was  engaged  on  the  work  for  twenty-eight  years ;  and  it 
was  only  finished  shortly  before  his  death."  The  great  coUection  was 
laid  up  in  the  Library  at  Ca?sarca,  and  it  was  still  used  in  Jerome*8 
time.  The  part  containing  the  LXX.  was  transcribed  by  Pamj^IuiB^ 
Eusebius,  and  others,  and  this  became  the  standard  recension  of 
the  Greek  Old  Testament ;  and  copies  were  made  of  the  other  Greek 
versions.  But  no  transcript  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the 
Ilexapla  as  a  whole ;  and  we  possess  only  some  fragments  of  the 
great  work,  which  appears  to  have  perished  in  the  burning  of  the 
great  Library  of  .Caesarea  by  the  Saracens  in  653.'  The  great 
Complutensian  Foh/glott  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  the  Pciyglott  of 
our  countryman  Walton,  apply  the  arrangement  of  the  Hezapla  to 
a  greater  variety  of  versions ;  and  from  them  we  can  form  some 
idea  of  what  must  have  been  Origen's  labour  when  printing  was 
unknown.* 

2.  Origen's  Eocegetical  works  consisted  of  expositions  of  almost  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  threefold  form 
of  Scholia  ((rT^/mcioxrct;),  or  short  notes  on  difficult  passages  for 
beginners ;  Commentaries  (toijloi),  or  whole  books  explained  for  higher 
study ;  smdy  Homilies  (ofuklai),  or  practical  applications  of  Scripture 

*  The  history,  description,  and  critical  estimate  of  these  versions  beloii}|[B 
to  the  province  of  biblical  criticism.  (See  the  article  "Versions**  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.)  To  aid  the  comparison,  Origen  marked  the  words 
and  phrases,  in  which  the  later  versions  differed  from  the  LXX.  by  the 
sign  of  an  asterisk  (^)  and  obelos  (^). 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  even  when  all  the  three  minor  versions  appeart 
making:  nine  columns,  the  work  is  still  called  rot  ^KrairAa,  never  lyvcavXcu 

*  This  carries  back  its  beginning  to  between  A.D.  225  and  230,  while 
Origen  was  Ktill  at  Alexandria.  It  should  have  been  said  that  the  death 
of  his  friend  Ambrose  deprived  Origen  of  his  aid  for  the  work,  hetddes 
reducing  him  to  poverty  in  his  later  years. 

*  The  most  comi)lcte  edition  of  these  fragments  is  that  of  the  learned 
Benedictine,  Montfaucon,  Hexaplorum  Origenis  qua;  S'ipersunty  Paris, 
1714,  2  vols.  fol.  A  new  edition,  by  Mr.  Field,  has  lately  issued  from  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  2  vols.  4to.  1875. 

*  Closely  connected  with  Origen's  biblical  labours  is  the  Ziexican  of 
Hebrew  Ifames  of  Philo  Jud^.U8  (Ilebraicorum  Nominu/n  S.  Scriptitraet 
Alensurarum  interpretatio),  which  Origen  revised,  and  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  the  New  Testament  names.  When  Origen's  name  fell  under 
the  ban  of  heresy,  that  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  was  prefixed  in  some  MS8. 
to  this  work,  which  we  possess  in  a  Ijttin  translation  by  Jerome. 
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for  the  congregation.  Tlii&Mia  are  entirely  lost;  we  have  many  of 
llie  Commentaries  in  the  original  Qreelt ;  hut  the  Homiiifs,  which 
would,  have  been  moat  intereating  for  the  history  of  pulpit  oratory, 
are  only  extant  in  part  in  the  greatly  altered  translations  of  Jerome 
and  Itufinua. 

II.  Of  Origen's  Apologetic  and  Pdemieal  writinga  we  poaseaa  only 
oaQtWa  Jjiiiuer  to  Celiua,' ha  eight  books;  but  iliis  is  among  the 
best,  hotli  of  Origen's  works,  and  of  llie  whole  mass  of  Christian 
apologetic  literature.  It  was  written  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
when  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Philip  held  out  a  hope  of  the  public 
recognition  of  Christianity  (about  j.d.  249).'  We  have  the  book 
in  the  original,  besides  large  extracta  in  the  work  entitled  Fhilocalia 
(^tXajcoXia)  a  sort  of  '  Elegant  Extract^'  compiled  by  Basil  the 
Great  and  Gregory  Naziaozen,  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Origen,' 
The  great  mass  of  poiemical  works,  which  Origen  wrote  against 
heretics,  are  wholly  lost. 

III.  Of  Origen's  Dogmalia  writings  we  only  possess  the  inaccumte 
translation  by  RuEnna'  of  the  work  on  the  First  Principles  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  commonly  called  De  Frindpia  (mpl  apxav),  the 
earliest  attempt  in  Christian.  literature  towards  a  completa  ei- 
positioQ  of  religious  doctrines.  It  was  written  at  AJesandria  in  his 
earlier  years,"  and  exhibits  the  Platonic  and  semi-Gnostic  views  for 
which  be  was  charged  with  Jieresy.  It  is  moat  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  work  was  a  juvenile  productiou,  and  that  many 
views  put  forth  in  it  were  retracted  by  Origen  in  later  years.  It 
was  divided  into  four  books :  the  first  treats  of  God,  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  of  tbo  Fall,  of  rational  natures  and  their  final 
restoration  to  happiness;  of  corporeal  and  incorporeal  beings,  and 
□f  angels.  The  second  book  treats  of  the  world  aiid  the  things  in 
it,  of  the  identity  of  tlio  God  of  the  Old  Dispensation  and  of  the 
New,  of  the  iiicamnlion  of  Ctirist,  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  The  third  book  treats  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  of  the  agency  of  Satan,  of  the  temptations  of  man,  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  io  time,  and  of  its  end ;  the  fourth,  of  the 

'  Kari  K^Amni  rri^i  i)',  Contra  {Xsum  /.tJr.  Vm.,  first  printed  ia  the 
Ulin  version  of  Chriitophoriu  Penona,  Romp,  U8T,  fnl..  and  ia  Greek  by 
DHiid  HueiGhelini,  4to.  Augsb.  li>05. 

■  EuHb.  Jf.  E.  vL  38. 

'  The  Flaiocalia,  in  twenty-BereD  books,  is  nftea  wrDDgly  reckaned  u 
Origen's  own  work.  It  wns  first  printed  in  Ulin  in  the  Kdilion  of  Origen 
hi  GilberluB  Gcnobrardus,  Parii.  1754,  snrl  in  Greek  by  Joannes  Tarinui, 
4io.  Psrii,  ItllS. 

*  Bat  eome  important  extraoti  fruiQ  Ihe  original  Oreek  ore  prnorv 
In  tha  PhiloaiUa  and  elHwhore.  Raspecting  the  wilful  unfiiilhliilnehs 
Rufiniu'i  version,  see  tha  next  paragraph.  •  Eneeb.  H.  £.  vi,  24. 
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divine  origin  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  proper  way  to  study 
them.  This  outline  shows  the  comprehensive  scheme  framed  by 
Origen,  thus  early  in  the  third  century,  of  those  deep  sabjects  of 
enquiry,  which  have  ever  since  formed  the  sphere  and  the  battle- 
ground of  dogmatic  theology. 

The  discussion  of  Origen's  theological  views  would  be  oat  of  place 
hero;  and  any  attempt  even  to  state  them  would  be  nnsatia&o- 
tory :  they  must  be  read  in  the  book  itself.  But  from  the  strictly 
historical  point  of  view,  we  must  mark  the  fact,  that  this  first  attempt 
to  frame  a  theological  system  caused  an  outbreak  of  oontroveny 
and  charges  of  heresy.  In  the  next  generation,  Marcellns  ii 
Ancyra  traced  the  errors  of  Origen  to  the  influence  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, and  especially  of  Plato.  Eusebius^  replied  by  denying 
Origen's  Platonism,  and  Pamphilus  defended  Origen's  orthodoxy  in 
a  special  treatise.-  Did3rmus  of  Alexandria  wrote  Scholia  upon  the 
De  Principiisy  to  repel  the  charge  which  fathered  Arift-niftin  upon 
Origen;  but,  when  the  orthodox  view  on  the  question  of  the 
Trinity  was  more  strictly  defined,  Hufinus  abandoned  this  ground, 
and  excluded  the  passages  objected  to  from  his  translation,  as  bdng 
interpolations  made  by  heretics,  wliile  he  is  said  to  have  rather 
exaggerated  the  questionable  views  of  Origen  as  to  other  doctrines.* 
Jerome  therefore  made  a  new  and  more  exact  translation,  ^vnth  the 
twofold  purpose  (as  he  himself  tells  us)  of  exposing  both  the 
heterodoxy  of  the  writer  and  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  translator.* 
All  this  shows  how  imi^erfectly  Origen's  opinions  can  be  judged  from 
the  version  of  Rufinus. 

Among  the  lost  theological  works  of  Origen  was  a  juvenile  essay 
On  the  Resurrection^  quoted  by  himself,  in  the  De  Frwc^pOi 
and  by  other  writers ;  and  a  treatise  on  Free  WiU^  mentioned  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  Pomans.  His  ten  books  of  Stromakt 
(SrpcD/xarctff,  2rpa>fiar€a>v  Xoyot  i)  in  imitation  of  the  work  of 
Clement,  were  philosophical,  doctrinal,  exegetical,  and  misoellaneoiu. 

IV.  Of  his  extant  Practical  works,  the  most  important  are  the 
treatise  On  Prayer  (Uepl  Evx^r,  -De  Oratime),^  and  the  Eochortaiiifm 
to  Martyrdom,^  addressed  to  his  friend  Ambrose  and  to  Protootetus 
of  Caesarea,  during  the  persecution  of  Maximin  (a.d.  235-238). 

>  Contra  Marcellum.  *  Apologia  pro  Origene. 

*  Hieron.  c.  Rufin.  i.  7.  Tillemont  observes  that  Rufinus  might  have 
spared  himself  the  alteration,  had  he  known  how  much  less  we  should  cue 
about  his  views  than  those  of  the  original. 

*  Only  a  few  fragments  of  Jerome's  version  are  extant. 

*  The  Commentary  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  (^x^^"*-  ««  ^^xh^  KopMuc^v)  is 
ranked  by  the  Benedictine  editors  among  the  works  wrongly  ascribed  to  OriseiL 

' .  Els  fiapTi&pioy  xporpfirriKhs  K^os,  Exhortatio  ad  Martyrhun^  or  IlMi 
Haprvpiov,  De  Martyrio, 
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V.  Of  Ills  Liters,  of  which  Eusebius  collected  all  that  he  could 
find,  to  the  number  of  above  100,  wc  possess  oalj  a  few  entire,  and 
some  fragmeuU.' 

VI.  Two  important  works  have  been  wrongly  ascribed  to  Origen : 
1.  A  Dialogue  agaiaat  the  Mardoaita  was  accepted  as  his  within  a 
century  after  his  death,  apparently  through  a  confusion  of  the  name 
of  the  chief  speaker  (and  probably  the  author),  Adamantiat,  with 
the  title  giren  to  Origen. 

2.  The  PhttoK/phumena,  formerly  included  among  the  works  of 
Origen,  in  spite  of  decisive  internal  evidence,'  is  known  from  a 
recent  disoDyery  to  be  the  work  of  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Portiw 
(see  below,  §  IGJ. 

§  13.  The  Greek  churches  of  the  third  century  possessed  several 
eminent  teachers,  the  disciples  or  followers  of  Origen,  who  are  classed 
with  him  in  the  Alexandrian  school.  Such  were  his  pupil  and 
successor  Hebaclas  (spoken  of  above),  who  like  his  master  studied 
under  Ammomua  Saccaa,  and  died  Bishop  of  Alesandria  in  a.d.  248 ; 
and  his  other  successors  in  the  catechetical  school,  Pierius  (called 
"  the  yoimger  Origen")  and  TflEoflKOsrns.'  Bnt  the  most  eminent, 
rather  in  doctrine  than  CKegeids,  was  Dloitysius  of  Alekahd&ia, 
suroamed  the  Great,  a  rhetorician  converted  by  Origen,  and  suc- 
cessively catechist  (233)  and  Bishop  of  Alesandria  (248-266,  when 
he  died),  in  which  oflice  he  wrote  to  comfort  Origen  under  his 
suETeriags  as  a  confessor.  Dionysius  was  eminent  for  the  moderate 
and  conciliatory  part  he  took  in  all  the  great  controversies  of  the 
age;  and  he  carefully  studied  the  writings  of  the  heretics  that  he 
might  be  the  better  fitted  to  reclaim  them.  Valuable  fragments  of 
his  numerous  writings  are  preserved  by  Eusebius  atid  Atlianaaius.* 
GREaoaroa  Thadmattrgus  (alrooiiy  spoken  of)  was  Uishop  of 
Ncocffisarea  in  Pontos  from  244  to  his  death  in  270.    It  was  in  the 

'  The  most  importaDt  cditinni  of  Origen'a  colledcd  works  are— (1)  The 
begiDning  of  a  projected  complete  edition  bj  Hoet  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Avronchee),  Origenia  Opera  Exegetica,  Rouen,  ItiSg,  2  TOls.  fol.,  with  u 
vulnabU  disMrtstloa  on  Origea's  Life,  Works,  naJ  Oplalons,  entitled 
Origmima;  (3)  The  standard  edition  bv  the  Benedlutines  Del»me  (uncle 
and  nephew),  Peris,  1733-1759,  4  tuIb.  fol.[  (3)  A  rejjrint  from  Delarne's 
edition,  without  notes,  by  Oberthiir,  WUrztiarg,  1785  and  foil.,  15  vols. 
8vo. ;  (4)  Another  reprint  by  Lammatisch,  Berlin,  1831-4(1,  24  vats.  Sro. ; 
(5)  Addilions  from  MSS.  dlscorered  inbuequently  are  printed  in  Qallandi'a 
BSiliotheca  Palrum,  and  Cardinal  Mai's  &ript.  Vnt.  Xom  Collectia,  Rome, 
1825,  &c.,  and  Clasi.  Auct.  a  Vatiaiu.  Cadd.  edii.  Boms,  1837. 

'  In  the  Frvanium,  the  author  oiaima  the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  whiih 
Origen  never  held.  The  argumenta  in  defence  of  Origen's  aathorahip  by 
Juc.  Gronoviua,  who  first  printed  the  work  (in  his  Theaauria  Antiq.  Grac. 
vol.  1.  pp.  249,  stj'/,)  ure  now  qnite  out  of  dale,     •    lluseli.  H.E.  vii.  32, 

'  Printed  in  Gallanai'a  Bihlioth.  Pair.  vol.  iii.  pp.  481,  aeqq. 
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6th  century  that  he  was  first  made  a  worker  of  miraclefl,  like  those 
of  Moses,  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 

The  worthiest  follower  of  Origen's  ex^etical  labours  was  Pam- 
pniLU8,  a  presbyter  of  Cassarea  in  Palestine.    In  that  city,  where 
Origen  had  taught  during  his  last  years,  Pamphilns   founded  a 
school  which  rivalled  that  of  Alexandria,  and  he  oollected  the 
earliest  great  Christian  library  (though  its  nucleus  may  have  been 
formed    by  Origen),   which  supplied  the  materials  of   stady  to 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  other  lights  of  Christian  learning.^    His 
gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Bible  proved  him  equally  zealous  to 
enlighten  the  unlearned.    Ho  died  a  martyr  in  the  last  great  perse- 
cution (309),  having  begun  in  his  prison  the  Defence  of  Origen^ 
which  was  completed  by  his  friend,  Eusebius,^  with  whose  aid, 
also,  Pamphilus  transcribed  the  LXX.  version  from  Origen's  Hexapla. 
The  close  union  of  these  friends  is  commemorated  by  the  surname 
borne  by  the  famous  survivor,  Eusebius  Pamphili. 

Another  follower  of  Origen  in  the  same  field  was  Hbsychius,  an 
Egyptian  bishop,  martyred  in  311,  who  led  the  way  in  the  critical  dis- 
cussion of  the  Septuagint  text ;  for  such  discussion  had  formed  no  part 
of  Origen's  labours,  though  his  work  brought  together  the  materials. 

Among  the  doctrinal  adversaries  of  Origen  in  this  century  (for 
the  opposition  of  Demetrius  must  be  regarded  as  personal^  was 
Methodius,  Bishop  of  Tyre,  martyred  in  or  before  the  year  311.  He 
showed  learning  and  ability  in  attacking  Origen's  views  of  the  creation 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  in  three  dialogues.'  He  adopted  also 
the  title,  as  well  as  the  form,  of  a  famous  work  of  Plato,  in  his  Banquet 
of  the  VirginSy*  an  inflated  and  not  always  delicate  eulogy  of  vii^nity. 
Methodius  also  wrote  the  earliest  reply  to  Porphyry ;  but  this  is  losit. 

*  A  library  of  smaller  extent  was  founded  at  Jerusalem  by  Origen's  friend, 
the  bishop  Alexander.     (Kuseb.  //.  E.  vi.  20.) 

*  Only  the  first  six  books  arc  extant.    (For  Eusebius,  see  Ch.  XII.  §22.) 
'  Ufpl  rod  adTe^ovffloVf  De  lihero  Arbitrio  ;  ircpt  reSv  y€P€r»yj  De  CreaHs; 

ir€f)i  *Ava(rTd(rt(a5,  De  Besurrcctione. 

*  ^vfi7r6(riov  ruv  Sc/co  TrapOevcou  ircpi  ayvelas.    This  work  is  still  extant, 
and  fragments  of  it  and  of  the  other  dialogues  are  preserved  by  Epiphanius 
and  Photius.     Eusebius  does  not  deign  to  mention  this  opponent  of  Origen. 
The  remains  of  Methodius  are  printed  by  Combefisius,  Par.  1644,  £bl. ;  in 
Gallandi's  Bibiioth.  Fair.  iii.  670-832,  and  Mai's  Nova  Cdlectio  VII.  i.  49, 92, 
102.  Some  writers  reckoned  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  in  a  wider  sense,  are : 
AXATOLius,  Bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria  (from  a.d.  270),  one  of  the  earliest 
Christian   teachers   of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  (Euseb.  IL  E,  vii.  32); 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  Egypt  (about  280),  one  of  the  earliest 
opponents  of  Manicheism  (in  his  Uphs  ras  Mapixuiov  h6^as,  Combefis.  ii.  3; 
Galland.  iv.  73) ;  and  Hierax  (or  Hieracas),  of  Leontopolis  in  Egypt,  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  whom  Epiphanius  reckons  as  a  Maai- 
chean — a  singular  phenomenon  of  varied  learning,  allegorical  exegesis,  and 
eccentric  asceticism.  (Epiphan.  Ifceres.  67 :  Sohaff,  vol.  i.  p.  510.) 


SCHOOL  OF  AXTIOCH. 


11. — Greek  Writehs  of  the  Schooi.  of  Abtiocu, 


§  li.  The  divines  of  the  Eastern  Churuh,  wliu 
Ibe  School  of  Antioch,  exhibit  ft  marked  distiiictian  from  the  theo- 
logy and  exegeticBlmetbodxoftlieAldxandri&n  school.  To  this  school 
beloagB  Sbxtuh  JuLitia  Afbicakus,  on  older  friend  of  Origen 
(probsibly  a  presbyter  (though  late  writers  Eay*bitiho|i)  of  EmmHus 
(NicopDlis)  in  Falcatina  (ob.  a.m.  232).*  Africanug  travelled  to 
Alexandria,  sud  attended  the  lectures  of  Heraclas.  He  is  classed  with 
Clement  and  Origen,'  and  was  esteemed  the  most  learoed  of  the  early 
Christian  writers.  His  knowledge  of  Hebrew  may  be  inferred  from 
liis  letter  to  Origon  against  the  authority  of  the  Hook  of  Susannah, 
which  is  still  extant,  with  Origen's  answer  in  defence  of  the  book. 
We  hare  also  some  extracts  of  his  letter  to  Aristidea  on  th^  gencalo- 
gies  of  Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke  f  but  the  rest  of  his  highly 
esteemed  Scripture  criticisms  are  lost.  He  is  still  famous  aa  the 
compiler  of  tite  first  of  lliose  chronological  works  by  which  Christian 
scholars  aimed  at  exliibiting  the  nnnals  of  the  world  In  a  connected 
Etries,  parallel  witli  the  Scripture  history.  His  Fh-e  Books  of 
Cki-onologi/,  from  the  Creation,  which  ho  placed  at  ».c.  5499, 
fourtliyear  of  Elagabalus  (a.d.  221),  formed  the  basis  of  the  Ckronicon 
of  Eusebiua.*  There  is  also  attributed  toAfricaousasort 
[ilace  book  of  his  varied  lenraing  ou  all  manner  of  subjects,  to  wl 
he  gave  the  fanciful  title  o(  Kttrroi {C'eiti),  "Embroidered  Girdles,^ 
froniHomer'sfaniouaewdMof  Aphrodite,  in  imitation  of  the  jSfroniote- 
of  Clement  and  Origen.  Extracts  from  it  have  been  published, 
relating  to  mathematicB,  agriculture,  and  the  art  of  war;  and  other 
|>arts  are  said  to  exist  in  manuscript.  Such  an  example  proves  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  widest  range  of  knowledge  wasembraoeiji 
in  the  studies  of  Christian  teachers. 

The  school  of  Antioch  is  considered  to  have  received  its  fii 
distinctive  character  from  the  presbyters  Dordtbeub  (died  alxiut 
290)  and  Lcdias  (martyred  a.d.  3H)  :  Iho  latter  prepared  acritical 
edition  of  the  Septuagint,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
The  sober  and  careful  bibliciil  criticism  of  this  school  reached  its 

■  Jerome  DBmes  Emmaiw  as  hit  birthplnce  (Fir.  rihat.  GS);  but  Suidm.- 
Lulls  him  a  Ubyan.     It  t™  through   his  intercession,  as  nmbiuiBsdor  U 
ElaRabnlus,    that    Enimiins  win    xealored,  after   being   burnt  down,  i"' 
DBmed  Nitcpulis. 

«  Socrates,  if.  E.  ii.  3S.  »  Euseb.  ff.  E.  vi,  23  ;  Phot.  fliW,  34. 

'  As  the  work  of  Alricnnus  was  ineoipornled  with  that  of  Eusebina,  »■ 
was  not  preseryed  Ha  n  whole ;  but  many  fragment*  of  It  are  quoted  In  th*^ 
Chronica  of  Sjacelloa  and  Cedrenus,  and  the  Clironicon  Faaduslt.  Thcyi 
are  colleL'ted  in  Gailandi's  B&liotiitaa  and  Roath'>  Seliijnia  Sacrir. 
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climax  in  Chrysostom  and  Thcodoret ;  but  the  same  achool  produoed 
the  hereaiarohs  Arius  and  Nestorius. 

§  15.  Connected  by  origin  with  the  school  of  Antioch,  but  by  his 
labours  with  the  Western  Church,  is  an  eminent  writer,  whose 
place  in  Christian  literature,  and  even  his  personal  identity,  have 
only  been  established  in  our  own  time,  though  his  name  is  still  beset 
with  doubtful  questions.  The  name  of  Hippolytdb,  Bishop  of 
Portus,'  may  be  introduced  by  the  words  of  Frofessor  Schaff  .^— 
"  The  life  and  labours  of  Hippolytus  had  long  been  shrouded  in  s 
mysterious  twilight,  until  a  happy  literary  discovery  in  1861  shed 
clearer  light  upon  them.  Hippolytus  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  eminent  scholars  and  theologians  of  his  time. 
The  Koman  Church  placed  him  in  the  number  of  her  saints  and 
martyrs,  little  suspecting  that  he  would  come  forward  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  an  accuser  against  her." 

Hippolytus  is  first  mentioned  by  Eusebius*  simply  as  a  bishop; 
the  Paschal  Chronicle  (about  306)  adds  that  his  see  was  the  PortiiB 
Komanus ;  while,  in  an  old  catalogue  of  the  Popes,'  he  is  named  as 
a  presbyter.  His  own  statement,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Photins, 
that  he  was  a  hearer  of  Irenaius  at  Lyon,  connects  him  with  that 
branch  of  the  Eastern  Church  *  which  was  settled  in  Gaul,  and  we 
shall  see  that  his  relation  to  the  Komau  Church  was  that  of  strcmg 
antagonism.  His  zeal  for  strict  discipline  in  opposition  to  the  laxity 
of  the  Roman  bishops,  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus,  seems  to  haye  been 
the  ground  of  the  charge  that  he  followed  the  heresy  of  Novatian,' 
who  did  not  appear  at  Rome  till  Hippolytus  had  been  dead  ten  yean. 

>  That  is,  the  Port  us  Pomanus  (now  Porto),  the  new  port  of  Rome,  at  tkfl 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  opposite  to  the  old  port  of  Ostia.  The  mention  of  Hippo- 
lytus in  connection  with  Beryllus,  Bishop  of  Bostra  (Euseb.  H,  E.  vi.  50)  nu 
led  Cave  and  others  into  the  manifest  error  of  making  his  see  the  ArsUiii 
Portus  Romanus  (now  Aden).         «  //.  E,  vi.  20,  22;  Hieron.  Fir.  lU.  61. 

'  The  Caialogus  Liberianns,  about  A.D.  354.  Perhaps  the  Roman  lab- 
urban  bishops  {cardinales  episcopi)  were  also  members  of  the  Roman  coU^ 
of  presbyters ;  but  another  explanation  is  that  he  was  a  schismatic  blshqi) 
set  up  in  opposition  to  Callistus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  against  whom  Hippoiytiu 
bears  very  strong  testimony.  (DoUinger,  Hippolytos  uind  Kaliistoe^  pp,  73, 
101-4.) 

*  It  is  stated  by  Jerome,  on  the  authority  of  Hippolytus  himsalf,  that  he 
had  Origen  among  his  hearers  when  preaching ;  but  this  may  haTe  been 
when  Origen  visited  Rome.  The  assertion  of  Peter  Damiani,  Bishop  of 
Ostia  in  the  eleventh  century,  that  Hippolytus  was  at  first  a  bishop  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antioch,  his  birthplace,  whence  he  removed  to  Rome, 
may  preserve  a  true  tradition  respecting  his  native  country ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  honours  paid  to  him,  as  a  martyr,  in  the  Elast.  (Pet. 
Damian.  Epist.  ad  Nicolaumy  2.) 

*  So  says  the  Spanish  Christian  poet,  Prudentius  (about  A.D.  400\ 
adding  that  Hippolytus,  in  prospect  of  deatli,  repented  of  his  schism.  t««i 
exhorted  his  followers  to  return  to  the  Catholic  Church.  See  the  poem 
on  his  martyrdom  in  the  ncf>2  Src^vwy  (fie  Coronis),  Hymn  is. 
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Acconliii"  to  (lie  Papal  Catalogue  quoted  above,  Hippolftus  was 
banished  in  the  persecution  of  Maxlniin  (ahout  a.d.  235)  to  the 
unhealthy  Island  of  Bardinia,  where  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  he 
died.  But  Prudentius  says  that  he  was  martyred  near  Rome,  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses,  in  mockery  of  his  came  and  of  the  fats 
of  bis  mythical  namesake,  the  son  of  Theseus.'  His  death  at  or  near 
Rome,  whether  preceded  by  a  banishment  or  not,  seems  cerlaiu,  as 
Prudentius  saw  there  his  subterranean  grave-chapel,  where  his  mxi- 
tyrdom  was  represented. 

§  16.  We  now  come  to  the  first  of  the  two  modem  discoveries 
which,  at  on  interval  of  three  centuries,  have  set  the  memory  of 
Hippolytna  in  a  new  light.  In  1551,  there  was  dug  up,  from  tlie 
ruins  of  a  chapel  in  tbe  cemetery  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Lawrence 
(whose  name  is  connected  with  that  of  SLHippolytusintheMartyr- 
ologies)  a  mutilated  marble  statue,  bow  in  the  Vatican.  It  repre- 
sents a  venerable  man  seated  in  a  chair,  and  clothed  with  the  Greek 
pallium  and  Roman  toga.  It  matters  little  whether  it  was  carved  as 
a  likeness  of  Hippolytus  (a  thing  highly  improbable  in  that  age),  or 
whether  it  was  a  statue  converted  to  his  honour.'  The  identification 
is  distinctly  made  by  the  inscription  on  the  back  of  tbe  chair  of  the 
name  of  Hippulytus,  with  his  PaKhal  Canon  for  seven  cycles  of 
sixteen  years,  from  the  first  year  of  Alexander  Severus  (222),  and 
a  list  of  his  writings.  Among  these  is  a  treatise  On  the  Ail 
(Ufpi  roij  navror),  which  the  author  of  the  Fhilox/phumena 
(wrongly  ascribed  to  Origen)  refers  to  as  his  own  work.  Tbe 
inference  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Philo»ophu7ntna  has  been 
recently  confirmed  by  a  second  discovery. 

That  work,  as  handed  down  from  ancient  times,  bore  a  manifestly 
imperfect  title,  which  marked  it  as  only  the  first  book  ot  a  refuta- 
tion of  all  heresies,  to  which  its  subject — an  account  of  the  system 
of  heathen  philoso|jhy — was  clearly  but  an   introduction,*     The 

'  'l»«-rf\tiToi  signifies  "torn  asnndpr,  or  broken  to  pieces,  liy  horses." 
We  mrght  siiatwut  thnt  the  Ikto  of  the  biahop  (in  the  tnduth  of  a  post) 
was  KB  much  aa  etymolc^iail  myth  aa  that  of  the  hero,  Itut  the  uffivers  of 
the  Bange  Thiaciu  usunwr  may  ha(e  indulged  in  snch  a  oruol  motlterj 
un  the  Buatji's  name.  In  either  caw,  Prudentina  may  be  gliinuing  at  a, 
retribution  for  asohtsmatic  life.  Another  tradition  made  his  martyr- 
d.im  by  drowning  in  a  ditch,  or  in  n  pit  fnll  of  water,  or  in  the  mouth  of  tha 
Tiber  (Pel.  Damian.  /.  c).  HippolytuH  ia  enrolled  as  a  »int  and  maiLyr  In 
the  JUartgroiogia  of  the  Boman,  Greek,  Coptic  and  Abynunian  churohes. 

'  At  to  thb  prsotlcB  (lor  example,  tha  adaptation  aC  a  Hlatue  of,  and 
inccribsl  to,  Apollo,  as  that  of  Apoiloa)  ux  Cooyer«  Middleton's  LeiUr 
from  Some. 

'  The  title  is  tAo^B^inira,  4  too  urri  nuwv  tSpiaftir  iKiyx""-' 
BiB^or  a'  {Philo>ophHmPna,a.  Adeertus  omaea  Harean,  Liitir primus).  It  is 
easily  seen  how  this  book  woald  be  preserved  lu  a  contributioa,  complete 
in  itself,  to  the  history  of  pblloeophy.    It  was  first  published,  with  a  Ijitin 
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work  as  a  whole,  though  Btill  incomplete  (for  the  second  and  third 
books  are  unfortunately  lost)  was  discovered  by  M.  Emmanuel  Miller, 
of  Paris,  among  a  treasure  of  MSS.  brought  from  the  Greek  oonyent 
of  Mount  Athos  in  1842,  and  it  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1851.' 
Abundant  internal  evidence  marks  this  work  as  the  treBliBeAgainaiaU 
Heresies,  which  the  ancient  writers  ascribe  to  Hippolytns.* 

The  contents  of  the  work,  which  is  still  called  PhUaaophumena^ 
though  the  wider  title  Against  all  Heretics  is  more  accurate,  an 
thus  described  by  Professor   Schaff: — "llie    FhiloBophumena,  at 
least  next  to  the  anti-Gnostic  work  of  Irenasus,  is   the  leading 
jwlemical  theological  production  of  the  ante-Nicene  Churcb,  and 
sheds  much  new  light,  not  only  upon  the  ancient  heresies  and  the 
development  of  the  Church  doctrine,  but  also  upon  the  history  of 
philosophy,  and  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  banning 
of  the  third  century.     It  furthermore  affords  valuable  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  both  from  the  mouth  of  the 
author  himself,  and  through  his  quotations  from  the  much  earlier 
Gnostic  15asilides,  who  was  a  later  contemporary  of  John  (about 
A.D.   125).    The  first  of  the  ten  books  gives  an  outline  of  the 
heathen  philosophies.    The  second   and  third  books,   which  are 
wanting,  treated  probably  of  the  heathen  mysteries,  and   mathe- 
matical and  astrological  theories.    The  fourth  is  occupied  likewise 
with  the  heathen  astrology  and  magic,  which  must  have  exercised 
great  influence,  particularly  in  l?ome.    In  tho  fifth  book,  the  author 
comes  to  his  proper  theme,  the  refutation  of  all  the  heresies  from 
the  times  of  the  Apostles  to  his  own.     He  takes  up  thirty-two  in 
all,  most  of  which,  however,  are  merely  different    branches  of 

translation,  and  notes  vindicating  Origen*s  title  to  the  anthorship,  by  Jac 
Gronovius,  in  his  Thesaurus  Antiqnitatum  Grcecarwn,  vol.  x.  pp.  249  ei  seqq, 

^  *'  ^i\oao<po6fi€ya,  ff  Kara  traa&u  aipe(T€(av  %\eyxos,  e.  Cod.  Pariatno, 
nunc  primum  edidit  Emmanuel  Miller,  Oxon.  1851."  There  is  a  later 
and  improved  edition :  '"'  Hippolyti  Episcopi  Refutationis  omnium  Here- 
sium  Librorum  decem  qua;  supersunt/'  with  a  Latin  yersion  and  ^  notes 
by  Duncker  and  Schneidewin :  Getting.  1856-59. 

^  The  work  of  Hippoly tus,  ^npbs  avaaas  rhs  aip^trtts,  Adtersus  mnne$ 
IfcpreseSy  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  is  described  by  Photios 
as  directed  as^ainst  thirty-two  heresies,  beginning  with  the  Dodtheans,  and 
ending  with  No6tus,  the  contemporary  of  Hippolytus.  The  fragments  quoted 
from  his  various  books  against  particular  heresies  were  probably  derived 
from  this  great  work.  The  objection,  that  the  PMosK^phumena  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  list  inscribed  on  the  statue,  cannot  outweigh  the  evidence 
for  the  authorship  of  Hippolytus,  even  though  the  reply  may  be  scarcely 
satisfactory,  that  it  is  the  work  *^  Against  the  Greeks  "  named  in  that  list 
as  Ilp^s  "^W-nvas  koX  irphs  UXirava,  fj  Kcd  irepl  rov  iravrSs.  A  fragment 
of  his  work  against  the  Jews  (^AiroSeiimfc^  irphs  *lovdaiovs,  DemonsinMiio 
adversus  Judceos)  is  also  extant.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his 
apologetic  and  polemical  books  were  gathered  into  one  work,  and  received 
their  collective  title  after  the  inscription  of  the  list  on  the  statue. 
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Gnosticism  and  Ebionism.  He  simply  states  the  heretical  opinions 
from  writings  now  lost,  withoat  introducing  his  own  reflections  ;  wad 
refers  them  to  the  Greek  philosophy,  mysticism,  and  magic — t^iinbing 
them  snfliciemly  refuted  by  boiug  traced  to  those  heathen  Eources. 
The  MiniA  book,  in  refuting  the  doctrizie  of  the  Noetiana  and 
Calliatians,  malcea  remarkable  discloiiures  of  evfnls  in  the  Roman 
Church.  The  lenl&book,  made  use  of  by  Theodoret,  contains  a  brief 
recapitulation  and  the  author's  own  confession  of  lalth,  as  a  positive 
refutation  of  the  heresies.  The  composition  falU  Eome  years  after  the 
death  of  Callislus;  therefore,  between  the  years  223  and  225."' 

The  autobiographical  statements  in  the  ninth  book  give  us  the 
following  interesting  information  about  Hippolytus  : — "  The  anthor 
appears  as  oue  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  clergy  in  or  near  Home 
in  the  begianing  of  the  third  century;  probably  a  bishop,  since 
be  reckooa  himself  among  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
guardians  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Chiuvh.  Ho  took  an  ucliro  part 
in  all  the  doctrinal  and  ritual  controversies  of  his  time,  but  fell  into 
ill  savour  wiih  the  lloman  bishops  Zepbyrinua  and  Callistus,  on 
account  of  their  Patripasslan  leanings  and  their  loose  penitential 
discipline.  TIte  latter  especially,  who  had  given  public  offence  by 
his  former  mode  of  life,  he  attacked  with  enmestuesa  and  not 
without  passioD.  He  woa,  therefore,  though  not  eitactly  a  schis- 
:natical  counter-pope  (as  DtSilinger  supposes),  yet  the  head  of  a 
disaffected  party,  orthodox  in  doctrine,  rigorons  in  discipline,  and 
thus  very  nearly  alh'ed  to  the  Montanists  before  him,  and  to  the 
later  schism  of  Kovatiaa.*  ....  Hippolytus  is  rather  a  learned 
and  judicious  compiler,  than  an  original  author.  In  the  philoso- 
phical parts  of  his  work,  he  borrows  largely  fnim  Bextus  Empiricas, 
word  for  word,  without  acknowledgment,  and  in  the  theological 
part  from  Irenajus.  In  doctrine,  he  agrees,  for  the  most  part,  with 
Irena^us,  even  to  his  Cliiliasm,  but  he  is  not  that  father's  equal  in 
discernment,  depth,  and  moderation.  He  repudiates  philosophy, 
almost  with  TertuUiau's  vehemence,  as  the  source  of  all  heresies ; 
yet  he  employs  it  to  establish  his  own  views.  On  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity,  he  assails  Monnrchianism,'  and  advocnles  the  Hypo- 
stasian  theory  with  a  zeal  which  brought  down  ujion  him  the  charge 
of  di-theism."'  In  exegesis,  like  Origen,  he  pursued  the  all^orical 
method.  Judging  from  the  time  when  he  was  a  hearer  of  Ireamus, 
his  active  life  must  have  extended  from  the  last  years  of  the  second 
century  to  about  B.C.  236,' 

■  SchaS;  vul.  i.  p.  49^. 

■  Tfanugh  in  this  reipect  qnite  of  the  mine  spirit  as  Tertullian,  he 
plac«a  the  HaDtaaista  Btnui^  the  heretica,  with  unlf  it  brief  notice. 

'  The  view,  in  sabatBUce,  now  called  Vnilarian,  *  SchstT, 

'  On  the  Diaio  quflationx  of  the  life  of  Uippolf tua  ind  the  authonhip  of 
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III.— THE  WESTERN  CHURCH. 
Latin  Writers  of  the  African  School.* 

§  17.  We  have  seen  that  the  earliest  Fathers  of  the  Western 
Church  were  rather  of  the  Greek  than  the  Latin  type — Clement  of 
Korae  by  tlie  language  lu  which  he  wrote,  Irenaeus  both  by  his  Greek 
language  and  his  Eastern  origin.  But  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  there  sprang  up  a  vigorous  Latin  Christian  literatnre, 
which,  like  that  of  the  East  in  Egypt^  had  its  chief  borne  on 
the  continent  of  Africa,  in  the  flourishing  Roman  province  specially 
so  called,  which  had  been  of  old  the  territory  of  Carthage.  From 
that  city  sprang  the  two  great  lights  of  the  early  Western  Ghnrob, 
Tertitllian  and  Cyprian,  and  the  succession  was  affcerwards 
continued  in  the  great  Augustine.  As  Professor  Schaff  remarks^ 
the  literary  career  of  the  Western  Church  begins  very  cbaract«> 
istically,  not  with  a  converted  philosopher,  but  with  two  Tigorons 
practical  lawyers  and  politicians.  It  does  not  gradually  unfold 
itself,  but  ap[)ears  at  once  under  a  fixed,  clear  stamp,  and  with  a 
strong  realistic  tendency. 

I'eutitllian,  or,  to  give  his  name  in  full,  Quintns  Septimius 
Florens  Tertullianus,  the  father  of  Latin  theology,  was  bom  abont 
the  year  160,  at  Carthage,  where  his  father  was  commander  of  a 
Roman  legion.  His  works  show  the  fmit  of  his  education,  both  in 
Greek  and  Roman  learning,  and  the  training  of  a  forensic  advocate^ 
a  profession  which  he  seems  to  have  followed  either  at  Rome  or 
Carthage.  His  **  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  laws,**  to 
which  Eusebius  testifies,  helped  to  qualify  him  for  his  fature  work 
as  an  Apologist.^ 

the  Philosophnmenx,  see  Bunsen,  HippoJytus  and  his  Age,  in  his  ChritU- 
anity  and  Mankimlf  vol.  i. ;    Wordsworth's  St.  Jfippolytus  and  hia  A^ 
Lond.    1853;    D611inger*s  Hippohjtos  und  Kallistos,   Riegensbtu^,    1853; 
Cruice,  Etudes  sur  de  nouveaux  Documents  historiques,  Paris,   1853  ;  Mil- 
man's  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  41 ;  Churton's  Preface  to  Pearaon's 
Vindicice  Jgnatiance,  p.  xxvii.  (in  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library) ;  Preasena^ 
Histoire  des  trots  premiers  Siecles  do  V  Eglise  Chretienne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  498- 
504. — Many  exegetical  and  controversial  works  of  Hlppolytus  are  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others.     The  most  important,  of  whidi 
fragments  have  been  preserved,  are:  Tlepl  rov  Tldax"^'  *Yir^p  tow   icar& 
'ladvvriv  EvaYytKlov   Kcd  * AvoKaXv\lf€o»s :     Tlepl  rwv  X'^P'^f^'^'w*       The 
fragments,  and  the  works  still  extant  which  are  very  donbtfuUy  ascribed 
to  Hlppolytus,  were  collected  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  S.  Hippolyti  Episoopi  et 
Marty ris  Opera,  Hamb.  1716-18,  2  vols,  folio,  and  reprinted  by  Qallandi 
Bihl.  Patr.  vol.  ii.  Venet.  1766,  fol. 

^  The  wonl  "  African  "  here  refers  to  tlie  Roman  Province  of  Afrioa  or 
Africa  Propria. 

*  Some  suppose  him  to  be  the  Tertullianus,  or  Tertyllus,  who  wbb  the 
author  of  several  fragments  in  the  Pandects. 
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The  saying  of  Terfuliian,  "Fiant,  non  nasciintur  ClmBtiani," 
was  tnio  at  least  ia  his  oivu  case.  It  was  not  till  Jija  thirtieth  or 
fortieth  year  that  he  emtiraced  Christianity,  casting  off  a  diasolnta 
life,  the  reaction  from  which  is  seen  in  his  stem  ascetism.  The 
deep  coQTictton  which  produced  the  change  was  proved  by  the  ardent 
zeal  with  which  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  defence  of  the  faith 
against  heathens,  Jews,  and  heretics.  Ue  was  alrendy  married,  and 
we  owe  to  him  one  of  the  most  glowing  pictures  of  family  life,  "  the 
happiness  of  a  marriage  which  the  Church  ratifies,  the  oblation  (of 
the  Lord's  supper)  oonfinns,  the  benediction  seals,  angels  announce, 
the  Father  declares  valid."'  But  while  distinctly  opposing  the 
Gnostics  for  "  forbidding  to  marry,"  he  praised  ceUbacy  as  a  higher 
grade  of  holiness,'  and  urged  his  wife,  if  ho  should  die  before  her, 
to  remain  a  widow,  or  at  least  not  to  many  a  heathen.  Afterwards, 
when  he  had  joined  the  Montanists,  Tertullian  became  the  vehement 
opponent  of  second  marriage,  as  only  a  specious  form  of  adnltery.' 
Jerome*  says  that  Tertullian  was  a  presbyter,  though  his  own 
writings  are  silent  on  the  point.  His  labours  were  divided  between 
Carth^e  and  Rome,  where  he  spent  some  time." 

§  18.  It  ia  to  the  envy  and  insult  with  which  be  was  treated  by 
the  Doman  clergy,  tbat  Jerome  ascribes  TertuUian's  falling  away  to 
the  heresy  of  tlie  Montanista,'  about  a.u.  202.  But  to  refer  the 
change  to  personal  resentment  would  show  an  ignorant  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  ardent  nature  of  Tertnlhan.  The  disgust 
which  he  felt  towards  the  Roman  Church  is  explained  by  tbe 
revelations  of  Hippolytus  respecting  the  characters  of  Zephyrinus 
and  Callistus,  tbe  lax  discipline  observed  at  Rome,  and  tlie  favour  . 
shown  there  for  a  time  to  the  Fatripassian  error,  which  had  been 
brought  to  Rome  by  Praieas,  an  opponent  of  the  Montanists,  Of 
this  man  Tertullian  saya :  "  He  baa  executed  in  Rome  two  works  of 
the  devil :  he  has  driven  out  prophecy  (the  Montanistic)  and  brought 
in  error  (the  Patripasskn)  ;  he  has  turned  off  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
crucified  the  Father."'  The  opposition  of  this  potty  at  Rome 
towards  the  Montanists  would  dispose  Tertullian's  ardent  and  juet 
nature  to  take  their  part ;  and  there  was  much  to  attract  his  sym- 
)ialhy  in  their  contempt  for  the  world,  their  ascelicism  and  severe 
discipline,  their  spirit  of  martyrdom,  and  their  millennarian  enthu- 
siBsra,     They  were  not  at  variauce  with  the  Catholic  Church  c    ~ 

'  Ad  JJxoran.  ii.  8.  'On  the  ground  of  1  Cor.  vii.  fi 

'  'O  Itirtpu  fiiiat  tiwpniijJaTi  luiix'la,  Ligat.  33  [  aail  so  ia  t 
Jlonognmia  and  I>c  Ej^rialinie  Caititiitii.  '    ''»<-.  Jllast.  53.  , 

'  TertQll.  De  Culla  Femin.  7  ;  Easeb.  H.  E.  ii.  3. 

•  IVr.  Ulatt.  I.  c.  Jerome  wrote  feeliagly,  from  the  treatment  ivhidM 
he  had  himMlfieceivBd  at  Rome.    See  Cjinp.  XIII.  §  lli. 

'  Ada.  Praxtan,  I ;  Sch&ff,  vol.  i.  p.  bit. 
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those  great  Christian  doctrines  which  Tertullian  firmly  held ;  and 
his  acceptance  of  the  prophetic  powers,  the  claim  to  which  consti- 
tuted their  heresy,  was  the  honest  belief  of  a  spiritual  mind  in  the 
continuance  of  the  voice  of  prophecy,  which  the  Church  seemed  to 
him  much  to  need.  His  enthusiastic  sense  of  the  supernatural  life 
made  Tcrtullian  the  dupe  of  an  imposture  in  which  he  had  no 
conscious  part.^ 

Montanism,  though  branded  by  the  orthodox  Church  as  a  heresy, 
on  account  of  its  fanatical  spirit,  exclusive  pretensions,  and  practiciJ 
evils,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  heresies  which  were  so  called 
in  the  more  usual  sense  of  false  doctrine.    As  Schaff  oheeryes,  it 
''was  not  originally  a  departure  from  the  Faith,  but   a  morbid 
overstraining  of  the  practical  morality  of  the  early  Church."    like 
most  of  the  early  corruptions  of  Chiistianity,  it  had  its  roots  in 
heathenism,  and  in  its  severe  asceticism  we  may  trace  a  reaction  from 
those  Eastern  orgies,  which  were  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  its 
extravagant  enthusiasm.    For  its  first  home  was  in  Phrygia,  the 
seat  of  the  sensuous  and  mystic  worship  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods ;  and  Montanus  is  said  to  have  been  at  first  a  priest  of 
Cybclc.    In  the  ecstasies  of  somnambulism,  he  believed  or  pretended 
to  believe  himself  the  organ  of  the  promised  Paraclete,  sent  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  promise  to  comfort  His  Church  in  her  time  of 
distress.^     For  it  was  in  the  persecution  of  Marcus  Aurelius  that 
Montanus  and  his  two  attendant  prophetesses,  Frisdlla  and  Mazi- 
milla,  came  forward  to  proclaim  the  instant  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ.    The  chosen  scene  was 
to  be  at  the  Phrygian  village  of  Pepuza,  where  men  would  soon 
see  in  reality,  as  John  had  seen  in  vision,  the  New  Jerusalem 
coming  down  from  heaven.      Their  enthusiasm    infected   many 
followers,  who  were  called  by  the  various  names  of  Montanuiif 
PriscUlianists,  Cutaphrygians,  and  Pepuzians. 

The  course  of  such  an  outbreak  would  depend  much  on  the  wisdom 
or  imwiso  zeal  shown  in  dealing  with  it.  The  Christians  of  that  ap 
had  the  exaggerated  belief  in  Satanic  power  over  men's  minds,  whidi 
led  them  to  regard  these  manifestations,  like  the  heathen  org^ieSy  ai 
the  promptings  of  demons.  The  Montanists  were  excommunicated 
by  most  of  the  churches  of  Asia,  and  were  opposed  by  writers  such 
as  Claudius  Apollinaris,  Miltiades,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  In 
the  Roman  Church — for  Montanism  soon  spread  to  the  West — it 

*  Among  parallel  cases  in  the  history  of  the  Church  there  is  none  mon 
striking  than  that  of  the  late  Edward  Irving,  whose  fervent  piety  and 
unrivalled  gift  of  preaching  did  not  save  him  also  from  excommunication 
as  a  heretic. 

^  His  use  of  the  first  person  led  some  of  the  Fathers  to  suppoee  thai 
Montanus  claimed  to  be  the  Paraclete  himself,  or  even  Gk>d  the  ^ther. 
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was  received  with  Kome  favour,  till  its  coDdemnatioD  vcaa  obtHlned 
by  the  preabyter  Caim,  and  by  Praxens,  who  came  from  Asia 
Mioor  with  the  fame  of  a  confesBoi',  and  sprea^  the  Fatripassian 
heresy  at  Rome,  under  tbe  blshopa  Zephyrinus  and  Callistua  (177* 
202).  IJetice  we  have  seen  Tertulliau  the  defender  at  once  of  the 
Montanist  heresy  and  of  doctrinal  orthodoxy  against  Fraseas  and 
the  Komana.'  On  (he  other  hand,  Irenaius  and  the  Gallic  churches 
had  a  decided  sympathy  with  the  millcnarian  views  of  the  Mon- 
taciste  and  tbeir  eagerness  -far  maityrdom,  and  that  sympathy  was 
still  stronger  in  Africa,  where  even  the  Boman  settlers  had  imbibed 
much  of  the  old  Faaic  gravity  and  moroscness,' 

Tertullian  joined  the  sect  in  a.d.  202,  and  strenuously  defended 
their  views  as  alone  truly  spiritual,  against  the  psyekicala,  as 
ho  calls  the  Catliolic  party.  He  is,  in  fact,  their  only  theo- 
logical exponent ;  and  bis  powerful  mind  and  writings  gave  them 
an  influence  in  the  Church  far  beyond  their  own  iraportauce. 
Ho  reduced  their  extravagant  pretensions  to  a  more  rational 
form;  and  lie  muy  be  regarded  as  occupying  a  middle  place 
between  tlie  Catholic  Church  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  first 
Montanists.  Hence  his  followers  (though  still  called  also  Mon- 
tanists)  were  distinguished  by  the  s|>ecial  name  of  Tertvllianisli 
for  two  centuries  after  his  death.  That  his  divergence  on  this 
point  rather  qaickeneil  than  impaired  his  zeal  for  essential 
Christian  truth,  is  proved  by  bis  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
Gnostic  and  other~  heresies,  as  well  as  by  his  great  apologetic 
work,  written  just  at  the  time  of  his  lapse  into  Montanism.  He 
laboured  as  a  Montanist  presbyter  at  Carthage  till  he  died,  worn  out 
by  old  age,  about  a.o.  220,  though  some  place  his  death  as  late  as 
240.  It  is  remarkable  how,  in  times  of  i«reeculion,  some  of  the 
greatest  enlhuBiasts  for  martyrdom,  whose  coumge  even  challenge*! 
it,  were  appointed  by  Divine  Providence  to  a  natural  death,  while 
those  who  have  shrank  from  the  trial  are  called  to  give  this  last 
proof  of  tlieir  faith.  A  Tertullian  and  a  Luther  die  in  their  beds, 
while  a,  Cyprian  and  a  Cranmer  seal  their  testimony  on  tl;e  Bcaflbld 
and  at  the  stake. 

The  character  and  views  of  the  great  African  are  admurably 
delineated  by  Professor  Schaff:' — "Tertullian  was  a  rare  genius, 
perfectly  original  and  fresh,  but  angular,  boisterous,  and  eccentric ; 
'  The  doctriani  orthodaxy  of  the  UoDtHniBls  is  di&tinctlv  leslifin)  bjr  the 
PatheiB.  "The  Catn)ibrygiaiis  (ufi  Epiphsnius)  receivi!  the  entire  Sirlp- 
tuK  of  the  Old  and  New  TeiluneDt,  nad  agree  with  tbf  Holy  Cathajjc 
Chnrch  in  their  liews  oa  the  Father,  tho  Son,  and  the  lloly  Spirit."  " 

'  The  iBat  wiKfit,  vKuBpavir,  i7HAi)p<iv,  which  Plutarch  costiaiti 
the  cheeriulnesi  nad  eicitability  of  the  AtheDiaDa. 
'  VoL  i.  pfh  615-ai7. 
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full  of  glowing  fantasy,  pointed  wit,  keen  discernment^  polemio 
dexterity,  and  moral  earnestness ;  but  wanting  in  logical  cLcaniefli^ 
calm  consideration^  and  symmetrical  development.     His  Tehement 
temper  was  never  fully  subdued,  although  he  struggled  sinoerely 
against  it.^    Ue  reminds  one  in  many  respects  of  Lather,  thoo^ 
the  reformer  had  nothing  of  the  ascetic  gloom  and  rigour  of  the 
African  father.     TertuUiau  dwells  enthusiastically  on.  the  divine 
foolishness  of  the  Gospel,  and  has  a  noble  contempt  for  the  world, 
for  its  science  and  its  art,  and  for  his  own ;  and  yet  are  his  writings 
a  mine  of  antiquarian  knowledge,  and  novel,  striking,  and  fraitfiil 
ideas.    Ho  calls  the  Grecian  philosophers  the  patriarchs  of  sll 
heresies,  and  scornfully  asks,  *  What  has  the  Academy  to  do  with 
the  Church  ?    What  has  Christ  to  do  with  Plato — Jerusalem  with 
Athens  ?'    And  yet  reason  does  him  invaluable  service  against  his 
antagonists.    Ho  vindicates  the  principle  of  Church  authority  and 
tradition  with  great  force  and  ingenuity  against  all  heresy;  yet^ 
when  a  Montanist,  he  claimed  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  of 
individual  protest.    He  has  a  vivid  sense  of  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  absolute  need  of  moral  regeneration ;  yet 
he  declares  the  soul  to  bo  born  Christian,  and  unable  to  find  rest 
except  in  faith.    '  The  testimonies  of  the  soul,'  says  he,  are  as  true 
as  they  are  simple ;  as  simple  as  they  are  popular ;  as  popular  as 
they  are  natural ;  as  natural  as  they  are  divine.'     He  is  just  the 
opposite  of  the  equally  genial,  less  vigorous,  but  more  learned  and 
comprehensive  Origcn.      He    adopts    the    strictest    supematond 
principles,  and  shrinks  not  from  the  'credo  quia  absurdum  est* 
At  the  same  time  ho  is  a-most  decided  realist,  and  attributes  body, 
that  is,  as  it  were,  a  corporeal  tangible  substantiality,  even  to  God 
and   to  the  soul;   while  the  idealist  Alexandrian  cannot  speak 
spiritually  enough  of  God,  and  can  conceive  the  human    aonl 
without  and  before  the  existence  of  the  body.    Tertullian's  theology 
revolves  about  the  great  Pauline  antithesis  of  sin  and  graoe,  tnd 
breaks  the  road  to  the  Latin  anthropology  and  soteriology,  after- 
wards developed  by  his  like-minded,  but  clearer,  calmer^  and  mars 
considerate  countryman,  Augustine.    For  his  opponents,  be  th^y 
heathens,  Jews,  heretics,  or  Catholics,  he  has  as  little  indtdgeooe 
and  regard  as  Luther.    With  the  adroitness  of  a  special  pleader  bs 
entangles  them  in  self-contradictions,   pursues  them  into   every 
nook  and  corner,  overwhelms  them  with  arguments,  sophisms,  apo- 
phthegms, and  sarcasms,  drives  them  before  him  with  unmerciful 
lashings,   and  almost  always    makes  them    ridiculous    and   con- 
temptible.     His  style  is  exceedingly  characteristic,  and  corresponds 

*  Compare  his  own  painful  confession,  in  Ve  Patient  c.  1 :  "  MiMrrimw 
ego  semper  spger  caloribus  impatientiee.*' 
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withhia  thought.    It  is  eslremely  condensed,  abrupt,  1: 
tioufl,  nervous,  figurative ;  full  of  hyperbole,  sudden  turns,  legal  tech--'^ 
nicnlities,  African  provinoiBlisinB,  or   rather  antiquated  Latinian 
Latinised  Greek  words,  and  new  expressicns ;  therefore  abounding 
also  in  I'oughneisea,  angles,  and  obscuritica ;  eometimes,  liko  a  great 
volcanic  eruption,  belching   precious   stones   and  dross  in  strange 
confusion ;  or  like  the  foaming  torrent  tumbling  over  the  precipioa    i 
o(  rocks,  and  sweeping  all  before  it.     Hia  mighty  spirit  wrestles  J 
with  the  form,  and  breaks  its  way  through  the  primevai  forest  a" 
nature's  thinking.    He  had  to  create  the  Church  language  of  the" 
Latin  tongue." 

§  19.  The  writings  of  Tertnllion  were  very  numerous,  and 
related  to  nearly  every  department  of  the  Christian  lire.  Most  of 
them  were  short  treatises,  evidently  designed  for  popular  reading; 
and  they  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Church  in  his  time.  Nearly  J 
nil  of  them  were  written  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century|i 
and  by  tar  the  gr£9t«r  number  after  he  fell  away  to  Montanigidiil 
His  earliest  works,  which  weia  in  Greek,  are  either  lost,  c 
extant  only  in  Latiu  versions.  The  whole  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes: — the  first,  apologtite;  the  second,  pdemKol,  against 
various  heresies;  the  third,  ethical  or  pror^tcaf ;  in  the  fourth  are 
placed  apart  hia  Montanittie  tracU  agunst  the  Catholics.  Their 
chronological  order  is  very  difficult  to  dfitermine.' 

I.  Supreme  among  the  works  of  the  first  class,  of  other  writers  fts 
well  as  his  own,  is  the  JpoJogelievt,  in  which  Tertullian  defends  the 
religion  of  Christ  against  its  heathen  adveiBaries,  and  demands  for 
Christians   both   liberty  of  worship  snd  equal   rights  with  theil<j 
fellow-citizens.     This  noble  work  is  the  earliest  plea  for  universat] 
toleration.     It  abounds  in  varied  learning  and  powerful 


AdceriHS  Judaoi ;  De  Pnamriptione  Sixretkc 

II.  Tbont  certainly  writtea  after  he  becime  a  Montanist : — 
ciiaem,  lib.  y.;  De  A  wnta  ;  De  Cams  Cliriiti ;  De  Sesnrrectione  Caniit  jM 
Ads.  Pnaean;  Sarpwce  (i.a.  an  antidote  to  the  puison  of  the  GnosIM  | 
herpiy) ;   De  Corona  M3iti> ;   De   Virginilna   Vtlandii ;  De  Exhortatime 
Catlitatit !  De  f^tga   in  PertKutiiMe ;  Da  Monoganiia  ;  De  Jejvaua ;  Dt 
Fvdicilia, 

III.  Those  probatly  belong^g  to  the  Montaniatio  period, — Adv.  Valen- 
tmianoe  ;  Ad  Scaptlam  ;  De  Speclxalii ;  De  Jdototatria  ;  De  Ciilttt  Femi- 
noT-un,  Lib.  II. 

TV.  ThosB  of  whieh  it  b  limibtful  tn  which  period  they  belong. — The 
APOLOGlinctlH  (pmbablf  to  the  Catholia  [mrimJ)  ;  Ad  JVoHone*  ;  Ds  Tesli- 
mmio  Anima ;  De  Paitio  (probably  Hwtabtic^ ;  Jcb.  K- - 
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set  forth  with  a  rhetorical  skill  which  is  sometimeB  over-ingenious 
and  refined,  and  Avith  a  fervid  enthusiasm  often  lacking  in  sound 
judgment.  This  Apology  was  probably  written  in  the  time  of  the 
persecution  of  Alexander  Severus  (about  a.d.  200-202). 

II.  Tertullian's  Polemic  Works  are  chiefly  against  the  Ghiostic 
heresies,  and  in  particular  those  of  Marcion  and  Valentinian.    One 
of  his  tracts  is  remarkable  for  the  high  ground  of  Catholio  ortho- 
doxy which  he  takes  up  gainst  all  heretics.^    They  have  no  right, 
he  ai^cs,  to  api^eal  to  the  Scriptures,  which  belong  to  the  Oathdic 
Church  alone,  as  the  legitimate  guardian  of  GhristiAnity.     He  pnts 
this,  by  the  very  title  of  the  tract,  as  a  forensic  plea,  deriyed  firom 
the  legal  doctiino  of  prescriptive  custom  and  possession.     But  when 
his  la^^se  into  Montanism  laid  him  open  to  the  same  disability^  he 
renounces  the  doctrine  and  claims  an  unbarred  appeal  to  Scripture 
and  truth  alone.* 

III.  Tertullian's  PraerfwaZ  Works  set  forth,  in  an  interesting  lights 
the  morality  of  the  primitive  Church  in  contrast  with  the  vices  of 
the  heathen  world ;  while  the  need  for  warning  the  Christians  against 
participation  in  heathen  licence  is  proved  by  his  admonitions  to 
keep  free  from  all  share  in  the  worship  of  idols,"  and  to  abstain 
from  theatrical  entertainments,  which  he  classes  among  the  pomps 
of  the  devil.^  This  antagonism  is  less  seen  in  his  tracts  on  the 
Christian  practices  of  "  Prayer,"  "  Penance,"  and  "  Patience,"  and  in 
his  consolations  addressed  to  the  martyrs  and  confessors  in  prison.* 

IV.  The  stern  asceticism  which  breathes  more  or  less  throogh  all 
his  practical,  as  also  through  his  other  works,  passes  into  fanfttif^ 
rigour  in  those  belonging  to  his  Montanistic  period,  llins  he 
vehemently  condemns  flight  in  persecutions,*  the  restoration  of  the 
lapsed,''  second  marriage,^  the  display  of  dress  by  Christian  women,* 
and  other  customs  of  the  "  psychicals,"  as  he  calls  the  Catholics;  and 
he  enjoins  severe  fasts,'^  and  other  ascetic  practices.  One  interesting 
tract  discusses  the  difficult  question  of  military  service  nnder  a 
heathen  emperor,  justifying  a  Christian  soldier  who  had  been 
discharged  for  refusing  to  crown  his  head." 

*  De  Frcescriptione  Hcereticonum.  The  legal  term  prascriptio  signifies  a 
sort  of  "demurrer,"  a  plea  put  in  before  entering  on  the  merits  of  a  cue, 
against  the  right  of  the  adverse  party  to  be  heard. 

^  To  this  polemic  class  belong  most  of  the  tracts  on  special  points  of 
doctrine  enumerated  in  the  above  list;  such  as  those  on  Baptism,  the 
Soul,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Person  of  Christ. 

'  De  Idololatria.  *  De  Spectaculis. 

*  Ad  Martyres.  *  De  Fuga. 

'  De  Pvdicitia,  *  De  Monogamia  and  De  Exhortatione  CatHtaHi, 

*  De  CiUta  Feminarum.  *•  De  Jejuniis. 
"  De  Corona  MUitis,    Tertullian's  works  have  been  edited  by 
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§  20.  Jerome  assif^ns  a  promiDent  place,  between  Tertiillian  and 
Cyprian,'  to  the  jurist  Mabcuh  Miituciub  Felix,  who,  like  them, 
embraced  Cbristjanity  in  mature  life ;  but  be  seema  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Homan  rather  than,  the  African  Church.  Hia 
Odaviui  ia  one  of  the  must  valuable  works  in  Christian  apologetic 
literature.  It  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  dialogue  between  two  frienda, 
Co^iliua  Natalis  and  JanuariUB  Octavins,  who  are  botli  jurists. 
E^ch  pleads  the  case,  the  one  for  heatheDiam  and  the  other  for 
Chriatianity,  with  able  and  interesting  ai^vimenta,  enlivened  with 
pungent  raillery;  but  at  last  the  Christian  Octavins  convinces 
and  oonverta  his  iieathen  friend.  This  attractive  diali^ue  well 
repays  peniaal.  We  trace  ia  it  the  influence  of  Tertullian'a 
Apology,  and  its  infloence,  in  turn,  in  Cyprian's  work  against 
Idolatry.^ 

$  21.  The  second  great  master  of  the  African  school,  thongh  in 
many  points,  a  great  contrast  to  the  first,  is  still  his  true  successor 
and  complement.  Cyprian  supplied  the  organizing  and  administra- 
tive talent,  wbich  added  order  to  the  enthubiaatn  roused  by  Ter- 
tullion.  Perhaps  we  may  caU  the  one  the  prophet,  and  the  other 
the  priest,  ut  the  early  Latin  Church.  Tertullian  was  the 
moving  genius  which  could  not  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of 
ecclesiastical  order ;  Cyprian  is  well  described  as  "  the  impersonation 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  the  middle  of  the  third  centnry."  Ue 
hud  the  same  pre-eminence  as  a  bishop,  that  Origen  held  aa  a 
teacher. 

ToAHCins,  afterwards  called  (from  bis  spiritual  &ther)  C'SCiuvs, 

BhcnanUB,  Bnail.  1521;  Pamelins,  Antverp.  1579;  RigBltios,  Paris, 
1634,  and  .Venet.  1744;  SemUr,  Halle,  1770-73,  6  vols.;  Oberthai, 
1784;  Leopold,  in  Geisdorfs  BWioth.  Patntm  Latin,  electa  (vols,  iv.- 
vii.).  Lips.  183S-*1[  Migne,  I'aria,  1B44.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Franc.  Oehler,  Lips.  1853-4,  3  Tola.  Them  are  Diimeroua  sepamlo  editions 
and  translations  of  the  Apologeticat. 

The  moat  important  works  on  Tertnllian's  lire  and  writings  ars : 
Neander,  AntigrvatiE'iB  QnUt  del  Tertallimuii  tmd  Sinleitvng  in  dn'sen 
Snhriftm,  Berlin,  1B2S ;  Sod  edit.  184!) ;  Bishop  Kaye,  Tht  Ecclteiattical 
ITatory  of  the  Seormd  and  Thini  Centuriei,  Ulustrated  /ram  the  Writings  o/ 
Tertullian,  aii  ei.  Lend.  1845;  Hesselberg,  TeHalliavi  Lehn  au«  «»i(n 
BAriftm  eMvildUll,  Dorpat,  1848  ;  Uhlhorn,  Fiaidamenta  ChronologiiB  Ter- 
hdliawK,  Gottf.  ISoa ;  UUnter,  Primordia  Eaclesife  Africana,  Kavn.  1829. 

'  He  is  so  placed  by  Jerome,  I'lV.  III.  58.  Some,  however,  pnt  him 
uarlier,  as  the  Aist  Chriatiau  writer  in  Latin ;  whitii  others  make  tilm  later 
Ibsa  CjpriBD.  Da  the  whole  ^nescinn  of  liis  age  and  natiDnnlily,  see  Ihe 
Introdnction  to  Dr.  Hulden's  Jfrnuciui  Fulix,  1855. 

'  Ths  Oclavint  has  been  edited  by  Baldnlnua,  1660;  Gronorina,  1T09; 
Davia,  Cambridge,  1712  ;  Lindner,  Langenaalza,  1TT3  ;  Llibkert,  1836  ;  Do 
Muralto  (with  literary  Rnd  hiatorical  esaays  by  ab  Hovan),  Zoricb,  1830 ; 
Oehler.  ID  GerNtorfa  Bibliolh.  Pat.  Latm.  voL  liiL  Lipa.  I84T;  and  Dr. 
H.  U.  UoldcD,  London,  1853 :  at  also  Meier,  De  Minueio  f'elia,  Ztliich,  1  »2*. 
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Cypbiakus,^  was  bom  at  Carthage  about  a.d.  200.  Sprung  from  a 
noble  and  wealthy  family,  he  lived  to  mature  age  in  splendid 
luxury,  and,  as  he  confesses,  in  the  vicious  licence  of  heathenlBm.' 
But  he  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  culture  and  legal  knowledge, 
and  he  reached  the  highest  fame  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric'  A 
presbyter,  named  CaBcilius,  persuaded  Cyprian  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  convinced  him,  after  long  resistance,  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
He  at  once  proved  his  faith,  while  he  was  still  a  catechumen,  by 
selling  his  estates  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,^  and  his  full  devoticm 
by  taking  a  vow  of  chastity.  He  was  baptized  (a.d.  245  or  246)  by 
the  name  of  Caecilius,  to  whom  he  gave  a  home  in  his  own  house,  and 
who  at  his  death  committed  his  wife  and  children  to  Cyprian's  care. 

In  retirement  and  ascetic  discipline,  Cyprian  pursued  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Christian  writers,  amongst  whom  he 
used  daily  to  call  for  TertuUian,  saying,  "  Da  vmgistrum^  "  Give 
me  the  master."  '^  Professor  Schafif  remarks  that  "  the  influence  of 
TertuUian  on  Cyprian's  theological  formation  is  unmistakable,  and 
appears  at  once,  for  example,  on  comparing  the  tracts  of  the  two  on 
Prayer  and  on  Patience,  or  the  work  of  the  one  on  the  Vanity  of 
Idols  with  the  Apology  of  the  other.  It  is  therefore  rather  strange 
that  in  his  own  writings  we  find  no  acknowledgment  of  his 
indebtedness,  and,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  no  express  allusion  whatever 
to  TertuUian  and  the  Montanists." 

§  22.  Cyprian's  retirement  could  not  conceal,  but  rather  added 

to  the  fame  of  his  piety ;  and  within  three  years  from  his  baptism, 

the  acclamations  of  the  people  called  him  to  the  bishopric  of 

Carthage  (about  a.d.  248).     This  hasty  election  of  a  neophyte,  who 

« 
^  Both  his  names  seem  to  point  to  an  Eastern  rather  than  a  Boman 

origin ;  and  the  cognomen  suggests  (though  of  course  it  is  only  a  verbal 

hint)  the  island  of  Cyprus  as  the  origin  of  the  family. 

'  The  story  that  he  had  practised  magic  is  very  doubtful.     The  belief 

in  dreams  and  visions,  w^iich  Cyprian  shared  with  TertuUian,  after  his 

conversion,  was  far  too  common  in  that  age  to  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  of 

magical  superstition. 

*  Hieron.  Vir,  Hi.  67.  **  Cyprianus  Afer  primum  gloriose  rhetoricam 
docuit."  Pontius,  a  deacon  under  Cyprian,  and  the  author  of  an  unsatis- 
factory life  of  the  bishop,  prefixed  to  the  editions  of  Cyprian's  works, 
dismisses  his  early  life  as  unworthy  of  notice  in  comparison  with  his 
subsequent  eminence  in  the.  Church. 

*  "  Inter  fidei  prima  rudimenta  "  (Pontius) :  according  to  Matthew  xix. 
21.  "  Cyprian's  gardens,  however,  together  with  a  villa,  were  afterwards 
restored  to  him,  ^  Dei  indulgentia,'  that  is,  very  probably,  through  the 
liberality  of  his  Christian  friends."     (Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  520.) 

'  Jerome  ( Vir,  III.  c.  53)  had  heard  the  story  from  an  old  man,  who 
received  it  in  his  youth  from  the  "  notarius  beati  Cypriani."  As  Tertnl- 
iian  lived  to  a.d.  220  (some  say  240)  he  might  very  well  have  been  known 
personally  to  Cyprian. 
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was  still  a  lay  mail,  was  aot  only  made  in  spite  of  C7prian''s  own 
remoDs trance,  but  it  was  contrary  to  the  letter  of  tlie  eccle^astical 
law.'  Five  presbyters  objected  to  Cyprian's  election,  and  some  reckon 
tbis  protest  as  tbe  beginniog  of  the  Novattan  scliiemi  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  NovatUB  was  one  of  the  five.  Cyprian  himself 
tells  MS  that,  among  his  efforls  to  reform  the  licence  which  pre- 
vailed in  tlie  Church,  procaedinga  had  been  begun  agaiast  Novatus, 
when  the  Decian  persecution,  broke  out. 

We  have  seen  tiiat  the  leaders  of  the  Churcli  were  marked  as  the 
special  victims  of  the  Emfieror's  policy,  as  well  as  of  the  I'ury  of  ihe 
heathen  populace,  who  demanded  that  Cyprian  should  be  thrown 
to  the  lions.  Ue  fled,  not  through  fear  of  martyrdom,  but  that  his 
life  might  be  preserved  for  his  flotk,  and  (as  be  believed)  in 
obedience  to  a  Divine  warning,'  He  was  coucealed  for  fourteen 
months,  not  far  from  the  city,  and  kept  up  a  constant  communi- 
cation with  his  flock,  which  was  agitated  by  the  controversy, 
which  arose  during  the  persecution,  about  the  restoration  of  penitents 
who  bad  lapsed  into  idolatry  through  fear  of  death,  to  the  fellowship 
of  the  Church.  Cyprian  had  originally  held,  the  stem  views  of 
Tertullian  against  any  such  restoration ;  but  when  he  saw  the 
great  multitude  of  tliose  wlio  had  fallen  away  in  the  persecu- 
tion, he  thought  it  tight  to  allow  the  restoration  of  penitents  on 
the  point  of  death.  But  even  this  modified  seveiity  \fsa  condemned 
by  his  opponents,  who  taunted  him  with  his  own  flight  from  Ihe 
persecution.  They  were  supported  by  the  powerful  voice  of  Iho 
confessors;  and  one  of  these,  named  Luclan,  wrote  to  Cyprian,  in 
the  name  of  the  rest,  declaring  ihat  they  granted  restoration  to  all 
the  apostates.  This  privilege  was  claimed  by  Lucian  as  the 
bequest  of  a  martyr  named  Paul;  for  a  custom  had  grown  up  fur 
some  time  in  th»)  Churcli  of  showing  reverence  for  martyrs  by 
allowing  tbem,  while  in  prison  imder  sentence  of  death,  to  recom- 
mend the  restoration  of  persons  who  were  under  ecciesias Ileal 
censure,*  The  privilege  was  now  abused  to  such  a  d^ree,  that 
indulgences  were  granted  to  the  lai!Be<],  iu  the  form  of  tickets, 
available  not  otily  for  the  person  named,  but  for  an  iudcfitiito 
number  of  others.  Ai  a  natural  result,  the  disorderly  party  in  the 
Churcli  was  reinforced  by  n  multitude  of  the  lapsed,  whose  peni- 

'  Intha^/wsfD&Oinojw.biBrfon  lTim.iii.e("Abishopinint  be  .... 
not  anoviee  "■ — a  neophyte,  yii^vtai,  "newly  plnnted"  in  the  Church).  The 
Enme  law  was  again  set  nBlde  in  Lhfl  eUclioiu  of  Ambrose,  as  Biihop  of 
MiUn,  and  of  Augustine,  as  Bishop  of  Hippo,  bv  a  sort  of  popnlar  lii»[>i- 
ralion,  which  wm  Justified  by  the  resalt.    (See  Ch,  SI.  g  8,  Ch.  XIV.  g  5.) 

'  Feb.  AJ).  250.     See  Ch«p.  V.  %  6. 

•  TsitolL  ad  Martunt,  U ;  lU  ^udicU.  32, 
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tence  was  more  than  doubtful.  Cyprian,  on  his  return  (April  251), 
called  a  council  of  African  bishops  at  Carthage,  which  decided  in 
favour  of  restoring  those  of  the  libeUatici  (those  named  in  the  tickets) 
who  were  truly  penitent,  but  postponiDg  the  restoration  of  those  who 
had  sacrificed  under  fear  of  death.  Even  this  limitation  was  removed 
by  Cyprian  himself  during  the  persecution  of  Gallus,  in  the  next 
year,  on  the  twofold  ground  of  necessity  taught  by  experience,  that 
the  lapsed  might  not  be  driven  to  despair,  and  of  conformity  to  the 
practice  of  the  Koman  Church. 

The  resentment  of  the  lapsed  added  strength  to  the  schism  which 
was  stirred  up  by  a  turbulent  presbyter  Novatus  (whom  Cyprian 
accuses  of  robbery,  and  of  cruelty  to  his  wife  and  father),  on  the 
ground  of  the  bishop's  irregular  election.  Novatus  associated  with 
himself  a  wealthy  but  disreputable  member  of  the  Church,  named 
Felicissimus,  whom  he  either  took  on  himself  to  appoint,  or  induced 
some  bishop  to  ordain,  as  a  deacon.  After  some  time,  Novatus 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  supported  the  schism  of  Novatian,  though 
on  directly  opposite  principles  to  those  which  he  had  maintained  at 
Carthage  respecting .  the  lapsed.^  Felicissimus  set  up  Fortunatus, 
one  of  the  five  protesting  presbyters,  as  Bishop  of  Carthage,  and 
obtained  his  ordination  by  five  bishops,  all  of  whom  had  beeii 
deposed,  either  as  heretics  or  lapsed  (May  252).  But  Felicissimus 
attempted  in  Vain  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  Fortunatus  by  the 
Boman  Church,  and  the  schism  soon  died  out. 

§  23.  Another  controversy  in  which  Cyprian  took  a  decided 
part,  and  which  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  claims  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  was  that  respecting  the  validity  of  heretical 
baptism.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  dispute,  his  course  was  based  on 
the  doctrine,  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  sole  depositary  and 
medium  of  spiritual  life  and  power,  that  salvation  is  only  found  in 
her  fellowship,  and  sacramental  grace  can  only  be  given  thiou^ 
her  ordained  ministry.  Hence  he  held,  with  Tertullian,  that  no 
valid  baptism  could  be  given  by  heretics,  and  that  those  who  came 
from  them  into  the  Catholic  Church  must  be  baptized  (not  tv- 
baptized,  for  their  first  baptism  was  none).  But  Cyprian  also  held 
the  doctrine,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  depended  on  the 
personal  holiness,  as  well  as  the  valid  ordination,  of  the  minister. 
"  How,"  he  asks,  "  can  one  consecrate  water  who  is  himself  unholy 
and  has  not  the  Holy  Ghost  ?*'  Councils  held  by  him  at  Carthage, 
in  255  and  256,  rejected  heretical  baptism.  The  same  position  was 
taken  by  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor;  and  one  of  their  bishops^ 
Firmilian  of  Cappadocia,  a  disciple  of  Origen,  joined  with  Cypriau. 
in  defending  it  against  the  opposite  practice  of  the  Roman  Church. 

\  Sec  note  (A),  Novatian  and  his  Schism, 
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That  practice  was  maintaiDed  by  Stephen,  the  Bieliop  of  Rome 
(253-357),  aa  a  point  of  authority,  and  on  the  ground  that  tiie 
efficacy  oi'  the  sacrament  depends  on  ita  institutiun  by  Christ,  not 
-on  the  spiritual  state  of  either  the  minister  or  the  recipient.  It  was 
ralid  if  only  it  were  administered  in  proper  form,  in  tlie  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  or  of  Cbrist  alone;  and  hence,  those  wliu  had  ■ 
been  baptized  by  heretics  needed  only  confirmation  (the  baptisra  by 
the  Holy  Ghost)  in  order  to  their  admission  into  the  Cathohc 
Church.  "Heresy,"  ho  said,  "brings  forth  children,  aad  exposes 
them;  the  Church  takes  up  the  exposed  chiidren,  and  nourishea 
them  as  her  own,  though,  she  herself  has  not  brought  them  forth." 

This  more  liberal  view,  however,  was  upheld  by  Stephen  in  a 
spirit  of  arrogance,  in  which  we  trace  the  growing  germs  of  the 
chum  to  papal  supremacy.  Ho  refused  to  receive  the  envoys  who 
broMght  hirathedecreesof  the  African  synod;  he  applied  to  the  great 
andpiouaCyprian  the  solemn  denunciations  of  Christ  and  his  Apostle, 
as  a  "  Mee  Christ,  false  apostle,  and  deceitful  worker ;"'  and  broke  off 
communion  both  with  the  African  and  Asiatic  chui-chea.  The  quarrel 
was  only  ended  by  the  marlyrdnm  of  both  bishops  in  the  Yalerian 
persecution.  The  Koraan  practice  gradually  prevailed  and  was 
made  ihe  law  of  the  Church  by  the  Council  of  Nioea  (a.d.  325).' 

§  24.  In  these  controversies  we  see  Cyprian  in  the  twofold  asi)ect 
of  the  firm  assertor  of  Church  oxcluaivencss  and  episcopal  authority, 
from  a  eonviotioa  of  their  divine  appointment,  and  the  equally 
firm  opponent  of  the  like  claims  when  made  in  the  spirit  of  personal 
arrogance.  His  conduct  expressed  both  his  principles  and  his 
character.  "  He  was  bom  to  be  a  prince  in  the  Church,  and  in 
executive  talent  he  even  surpassed  all  the  popes  of  his  time ;  and  he 
bore  himself  towards  them  as  'frater'  aud  'coUega,'  in  the  spirit  of 
foil  equality.  Augustine  calls  him,  by  eminence,  'the  Catholic 
bishop  and  Catholic  martyr;'  and  Viucentius  of  Lirinuoi,  'the 
light  of  all  faints,  all  martyrs,  and  all  bishops.'  His  slamp  of 
character  was  more  that  of  Peter  than  either  of  Paul  or  John. 
His  peculiar  importance  lies  not  so  much  in  the  field  of  theology, 
where  he  lacks  originality  and  depth,  as  in  church  organization  and 
discipline.  While  TertulUau  dealt  mainly  with  heretics,  Cyprian 
directed  his  polemics  against  schismatjcs,  among  whom  he  had  lo 
condemn,  though  he  never  does  so  in  &ct,  his  venerated  teacher, 
who  died  a  MontanisL  Yet  his  own  conduct  was  not  perfectly 
consistent  with  his  positjou;  for  in  the  controversy  on  heretical 

'  "  pMudo-ehristnm,  pseudo-apostoluni,  dolMom  operarium"  (from 
M»il.  ciir.  2*,  niid  S  Cor.  xi.  13),  FIrmil.  Ad  Cyprian,  snb  fin. 

'  It  was  Kintiininl,  for  the  Itorosn  Cstholio  OiUTch,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Coandl  of  Treat. 
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baptism  ho  himself  exhibited  his  masters  spirit  of  oppowtion  to 
Rome.  Ho  set  a  limit  to  his  own  exclusive  Catholic  principle  of 
tradition  by  the  truly  Protestant  maxims,  *  Consuetudo  sine  veritote 
vetustas  erroris  est/  and,  *  Non  est  de  consuetudine  prsBBcribendmn, 
sed  ratione  vincendum.'  In  him  the  idea  of  the  old  Gatholio 
hierarchy  and  episcopal  autocracy,  both  in  its  affinity  and  in  its 
conflict  with  the  idea  of  the  papacy,  was  personally  embodied,  so  to 
speak,  and  became  flesh  and  blood.  The  unity  of  the  Church,  as 
the  vehicle  and  medium  of  all  salvation,  was  the  thought  of  his  life 
and  the  passion  of  his  heart.  But  he  contended  with  the  same  iseal 
for  an  independent  episcopate  as  for  a  Roman  primacy ;  and  the 
authority  of  his  name  has  been  therefore  as  often  employed  against 
the  Papacy  as  in  its  favour.  On  both  sides  he  is  the  faithful  organ 
of  the  churchly  spirit  of  his  age. 

'*  It  were  great  injustice  to  attribute  his  high  churchly  principles 
to  pride  and  ambition.  It  was  the  deep  conviction  of  the  divine 
authority  and  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the  episcopate,  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  both  of  his  first  *  nolo  episcopari '  and  of  his  sub- 
sequent hierarchical  feelings.  He  was  as  conscientious  in  dis- 
charging tho  duties,  as  he  was  jealous  in  maintaining  the  rights,  of 
his  office.  Notwithstanding  his  high  conception  of  the  dignity  of  a 
bishop,  he  took  counsel  of  his  presbyters  in  everything,  and 
respected  the  rights  of  his  people.  He  knew  how  to  combine 
strictness  and  moderation,  dignity  and  gentleness,  and  to  inspire 
love  and  confidence  as  well  as  esteem  and  veneration.  He  took 
upon  himself,  like  a  father,  the  care  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  the 
poor  and  the  sick.  During  tho  great  pestilence  of  a.d.  252,  he 
showed  the  most  self-sacrificing  fidelity  to  his  fiock,  and  love  for 
his  enemies.  He  forsook  his  congregation,  indeed,  in  the  Deciaa 
persecution,  but  only,  as  he  expressly  assured  them,  in  pursuance 
of  a  divino  admonition,  and  in  order  to  direct  them  during  his 
fourteen  months  of  exile  by  pastoral  epistles.  In  the  Valerian 
persecution,  he  completely  washed  away  the  stain  of  that  flight 
with  the  blood  of  his  dignified  and  cheerful  martyrdom.  He 
exercised  rigid  discipline,  though  at  a  later  period — ^not  in  perfect 
consistency — he  moderated  his  disciplinary  principles  in  prudent 
accommodation  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  With  Tertullian, 
he  prohibited  all  display  of  female  dress,  which  only  deformed  the 
work  of  the  Creator,  and  ho  warmly  opposed  all  participatirai  in 
heathen  amusements — even  refusing  a  converted  play-actor  per- 
mission to  give  instniction  in  declamation  and  pantomime.  He 
lived  in  a  simple  ascetic  way,  under  a  sense  of  the  perishableness  of 
all  earthly  things,  and  in  view  of  the  solemn  eternity  in  which 
alono  the  questions  and  strifes  of  the  Church  militant  would  be 
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perfectly  settled.  'Only  above,'  says  he,'  'are  true  peace,  sure 
repose,  constant,  finn,  and  eternal  security;  there  is  our  dwcUinp, 
there  our  home.  Who  would  not  faiQ  hasten  to  reach  it  ?  There  a 
great  multitude  of  beloved  awaits  us ;  the  numerous  host  of  fathers, 
brethren,  and  children.  There  is  the  glorious  choir  of  Apostles ; 
there  the  number  of  exulting  prophets ;  there  the  countless  multi- 
tude of  martyrs,  crowned  with  victory  after  warfare  and  suffering ; 
there  triumphing  virgins ;  there  the  merciful  enjoying  their  reward. 
Thither  let  tis  hasten  with  longing  desire;  let  us  wish  to  be  soon 
with  them,  with  Christ.  After  the  earthly  comes  the  heavenly; 
after  the  small,  follows  the  gfeat;  after  perishableness,  eternity." 

"As  au  author  Cyprian  is  far  less  oi'igiual,  fertile,  and  rigorous, 
thauTertullian ;  but  he  is  clearer,  more  modemte,  and  more  elegant 
and  rhetorical  in  his  slyle,"  ' 

§  25.  Whatever  doubts  may  have  been  raised  by  Cyprian's  flight 
from  the  Deciaa  persecution,  his  constancy  w'as  proved  by  his 
martyrdom  under  Valerian.  The  submission  of  so  eminent  a  leader 
seems  to  have  been  desired  more  than  his  death.  When  brought 
before  the  proconsul,  Patemus,  Cyprian  made  a  plain  confession 
in  answer  to  the  questions  whether  he  was  a  Christian  and  a  bishop. 
(Aug.  30,  Jk.D.  257.)  But  when  asked  the  names  of  his  clergy,  ha 
appealed  to  the  laws  against  informers,  and  said  that  his  brethren 
would  be  found  in  their  places.  Ho  declared  that  the  Christians 
served  one  only  God,  and  that  they  prayed  daily  for  themselves,  for 
all  meo,  and  for  the  emperors.  As  no  persuasion  could  make  him 
sacrifice, he  was  banished  to  Curubis.about  forty  miles  from  CBrthage, 
From  the  Life  of  Cyprian  by^Ponliiis,  his  deacon  and  companion  in 
eiile,  we  learn  that  he  had  a  pleasant  abode,  and  was  cheered  by  the 
visits  of  his  friends;  and  he  retained  the  means  of  sending  relief, 
besides  his  letters  of  sympathy,  lo  the  cocfessors  who  were  kept  in 
cruel  slavery  in  the  mines,'  • 

At  the  end  of  a  year,  Gaierius,  the  new  proconsul  of  Africa, 
recalled  Cyprian,  ordering  him  to  remain  at  his  gardens  near  Car- 
thage. This  was  only  a  preface  lo  his  execution  under  the  second 
and  severer  edict  of  Valerian.    On  the  13th  of  September.  258,'  he 

'  In  his  tract  De  UortaUtaU,  which  he  eompoaad  dnriag  the  pnatllence. 

'  Schiiff,  vol.  i,  pp.  523-4, 

'  Gib!)oo'*  eulogy  of  Cyprian's  mild  treatment  (vol.  i.  V'  558-560)  is 
well  answered  by  Mntkiatoah  and  Guiiot.  (Xote,  /Wrf).  Besides,  tn 
Cnaon  fiebirtsoD  observes  (toI,  i.  p.  128),  "  It  la  very  dear,  even  from  the 
narrative  of  Pontius,  thnt  the  ease  of  Cyprian  wai  not  what  Gibbon 
professes  to  consider  it — BQ  Hvenga  spedmen  of  the  treatment  of  the 
viotims." 

'  The  mistake  by  which  "St.  Cyprian,  Archbishop  of  Ciirthiige  and 
Martyr,"  is  placed  at  S«pt.  26  in  our  Calendar^  is  eipluoed  by  Bobertsun, 
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was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  residence  of  the  proconsul,  about  four 
miles  from  Carthage,  whither  he  was  followed  by  numbers  of  his 
people.  On  the  next  day  the  Bishop  was  brought  before  the  Pro- 
consul, who  called  on  him  to  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  the  Emp«x>r8. 
Cyprian  refused,  and  when  the  Proconsul  urged  him  to  comply  jfrom 
regard  for  his  safety,  he  only  answered: — "Do  as  thou  art  commanded : 
in  so  righteous  a  cause  there  is  no  room  for  consideration."  Galerius 
reluctantly  pronounced  the  sentence  of  decapitation,  Which  Cyprian 
received  with  thanks  to  God,  while  the  Christian  spectators  cried, — 
"  Lot  us  go  and  be  beheaded  with  him  !*'  He  was  at  once  led  forth 
to  a  level  space  surmounted  by  trees,  the  branches  of  which  were  sooa 
laden  with  Christians,  who  climbed  up  (says  his  biographer)  like 
ZaccbaBUS,  to  witness  their  bishop's  triumph  over  death.  He  knelt 
down,  and,  after  praying  for  a  short  time,  bound  his  own  eyes,  and 
ordered  a  present  to  be  given  to  the  executioner.  As  the  sword 
•struck  off  his  head,  his  blood  was  caught  in  handkerchiefs,  which 
were  kept  as  relics.  His  body  was  laid,  for  the  time,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring spot,  "  because  of  the  curiosity  of  the  heathen,"  but  it  was 
afterwards  removed  by  torch-light  and  buried  with  great  ceremony. 
§  26.  Cyprian's  chief  works  relate  to  church  discipline  and  govern- 
ment. His  views  on  these  subjects  are  set  forth,  reiterated,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  varying  conditionsand  controversies  of  the  churches  of  his 
time,  in  his  Eighty-one  Epistles  (several  being  of  great  length)  to  the 
bishops,  clergy,  and  churches  of  Africa  and  Home,  to  the  confessors, 
to  the  lapsed,  and  to  various  others.  With  these  we  have  several 
letters  to  Cyprian,  such  as  those  from  Firmilian  of  CsBsaiea  and 
Cornelius  of  Rome.  The  familiar  epistolary  form  throws  a  far  more 
clear  and  vivid  light  on  the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  age  than 
any  formal  treatise.  But  Cyprian  has  also  left  us  such  a  work,  in  his 
tract  On  the  Unity  of  the  Church^  which  has  been  called  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  old  Catholic  high-church  spirit.  It  was  written  ahoat 
A.D.  251,  when  the  Novatian  schism  was  at  its  height,  and  is  the 
full  exponent  of  that  striving  after  Catholic  unity  about  a  visible 
centre,  which  was  felt  to  be  the  only  refuge  from  the  heresies  and 
schisms  that  distracted  the  Church.  Cyprian  teaches  that  "the 
Church  was  founded  from  the  first  by  Christ  on  Peter  alone,  that, 
with  all  the  equality  of  power  among  the  Apostles,  unity  might 
still  bo  kept  prominent  as  essential  to  her  being.  She  has  ever 
since  remained  one,  in  unbroken  episcopal  succession ;  as  there  is 
only  one  sun,  though  his  rays  are  everywhere  diffused.  Try  once 
to  separate  the  ray  from  the  sun :  the  unity  of  the  light  allows  no 
division.     Break  the  branch  from  the  tree,  it  can  bear  no  fruit. 

*  De  Unitate  Ecdesus, 
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Cut  off  tbe  brook  from  the  fountain,  it  dries  up.  Out  of  this 
orthodox  Cliurch,  episcopally  oi^nized  and  centralized  at  Home, 
Cyprian  can  imagine  no  Chriatianity  at  all;'  not  only  among  the 
Gnostics  and  other  radical  heretics,  bnt  even  among  the  Novatians, 
who  differed  from  the  Catholica  in  no  essential  point  of  doctrine, 
hut  only  elected  an  oppositioii  bishop  in  the  interest  of  their 
rigorouB  penitential  discipline.  Whoever  separatea  himself  from 
the  Church  is  a  foreigner,  a.  profane  person,  an  enemy ;  he  condetiina 
himself  and  must  be  shunned.  Ko  one  can.  have  God  for  his 
Father  who  has  not  her  for  his  mother.  As  well  might  one  out  of 
the  ark  of  Noah  have  escaped  the  Flood,  as  one  out  of  the  Church 
be  saved;  becaose  she  alone  h  the  iMiarer  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
of  all  grace.  Extra  Ecclebiam  bulla  saltis.'"  To  this  class  of 
works  belongs  also  Cyprian's  treatise  On  the  Lapted  (a.h.  250). 

To  the  department  of  practical  religion,  morality,  and  aacelio 
discipline,  belong  his  tracts  on  tbe  Oraee  of  Ood  (246) ;  on  the 
iortf s  Praytr  (252) ;  on  Mortalily  (252) ;  against  worldly-minded- 
ness  and  pride  of  dress  iu  consecrated  Vilnius;'  a  glowing  call  to 
martyrdom  ;  an  exhortation  to  liberality  ;*  and  two  tracts,  written 
in  a  noble  spirit  of  moderation  and  peace-making,  during  his  con- 
troversy with  Bishop  Stephen.'  Cyprian's  two  apologetic  works 
were  tbe  earliest  essays  of  his  Christianity,  and  are  far  inferior  to 
those  of  Tertullian  and  Minucius  Felix,  from  both  of  whom  he  has 
borrowed  largely  in  bis  refulation  of  heathen  idolatry.*  His  Evi- 
dentxs  against  the  Jews  is  a  collection  of  scriptural  proofs  of  the 
Divinity  and  Uessiahship  of  Jesus  Christ^ 

'  "  Chrietinnus  noa  est,  qui  ia  Girititi  Ecclesia  con  est" 

*  Schaff,  vol.  i,  pp.  *36-7.  •  De  Babitu  Viryiaam. 

'  Da  Opere  et  Eleemaiynii,  written  Iwtween  354  and  aSfi. 

>  De  Bono  Patieniia,  nnd  De  Zeto  et  Licort. 

'  De  fdalarvm  Vanitate. 
■  '  TastiTOonia  adv.  Jwtieoi,  The  collcoted  works  of  Cyprinn  have  teen 
•ditJid  by  ErasmuB,  Baitil.  1520;  Manutiiu,  Ramie,  1363;  Rigattiua, 
3Hx.  ie4S.  Tha  BtODdard  editions  are  those  uf  Bishop  Fsll,  Qxoa.  1082, 
'  it.  1700  (aad  repriats),  uad  of  the  Benedictines  Ualimaa  and  Prod. 
Dtu,  Par.  1726,  Venet.  1758.  There  is  a  convenient  amall  edition  by 
Jom.  in  GersdorTB  BUialh.  Patr.  Lai.  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  Lips.  1830,  seq. 

chief  works  on  Cyprian  sre:  Pearson,  Annales  Cgprianici,  «nd  Dod- 

TMll,  Diasertntianet  Cyprianioa  (in  Fell's  edition);  F.  W.  Eethberg, 
Csprvmm  Wtch  Stfuum  Zeften  uniJ  Wirkai.  Gatting.  1831;  Hather, 
Cypriana  LiAre  von  der  Kirchs,  Hamb.  1 839 ;  G.  A.  Poole,  Life  and  Timea 
of  Cj/pricm,  Oxford,  IBiO ;  Mohler's  Patrvlagie,  vol.  i.  pp.  809,  acq. 
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(A.)    HOVATIAM  ABD  HIS  SCHISM. 


iTtiu  and  Calliiitui.  JI  broke  out  iwon 
alter  the  Amcin  Kblim  ot  Novitue,  idiI, 
like  ft,  in  roni«(UMuiS  of  the  elKiion  of 
t,  blihop.  Bit  in  ibis  case  the  oppiui- 
Uon  pirtj  idvorauid  the  Mrtd  diedpUne, 


the  Uler  lluimtisM.  Thaj  admltlcd  t 
poBslbilltr  of  -atit^j  tui  &  mortal  alnn 
tut  denied  the  power  and  the  right  of  1 
Church  to  dfcidc  upflD  it,  mi  to  jreve 


nnninnj  not  Juat  ao  rigid  u  ihcniBelvM. 

BoDuui  Presbyter  NOYJTHn.t  nn  euraeal, 
iosrncil.  hut  gloomy  mao,  -who  lind  uime 
to  the  Fniii  lUniugh  Severe  demoniacsl 


m«ir,  ehovted  grat  jndnlgBBoe  towards 
the  iapii.  Aiaang  Ifuvatiui's  ndbereatA 
HovatuH  of  Carthage  -wnii  partlcniarly  Inay,' 
either  Itom  a  inrrs  Bpiril  of  oppoelllon 
I«  exIMlng   authority,  or  ffom  huiing 


urn,  WMthoseo  bishop  bytho  HppoBftlon. 

artii's  courted  Iho  lecognltlon  of  the 
I  ur  hes  a  r  ad.    Ir'ablan.  Bishop  of  An- 

cou'U'd  t  ni  of  hlDsphemldg  the  moat 
TiicioM  Lord  JesiiB  Chriat,  hy  calling 
IlmunmerQiftil    And  eapcciaUy  Cyprian, 

•  KaJlfiD    FiuJUnf. 


luteBlaliapoflti 
loTOttan  sect,  b 


flilh  century,  lo  Pbrygla  it  Hm- 
t<th  the  remnant  of  the  Montanlats. 

leit  with  the  aiholIcChnrch.  Con. 
e.  ti»,at  flret  dealt  mi  idly  with  lt,bnt 
irda  proliiWted  Its  public  worship,"* 


laoChun 
k  Or   lA. 


I  and  ve  atlU  puteat  U* 
IVinitv.t  Kritlen  ^uot 
».o.  aoo,  m  opposition  to  the  iriewB  of  tlie 
MonarchlanB,  and  rapecialiy  of  SabellinB, 
In  Ilia  letter  on  the  Jeniah  lawaiirAiod,f 
he  pruvca,  by  allegorical  Inteipretatlon, 
tiial  those  laws  are  no  longer  tdDdiDK 
upon  ChriBtlaua,  jmd  ihat  Christ  hag  mb- 
BtiiBtedtempemdcoandalHHnencelhrthe 
prohibition  of  nn' 


la  forbidden  bf  t 


aola,  which 
innciL 


tiEtBT. 

(B.)    MINOR   LATIN  WRITERS  OP 
^ili:  THlBD  CENTURY, 

iractton,  Biahop  ofPetoTinm  In  IheTres^t 
Styrla.  who  died  a  martyrln  303,  wrote 
several  Oimmenlarles  on  hooka  ofthe  Old 
and  'New  Teataments,  bnt  <inly  some  Ju- 
Ciinsldonible  fi-agmenta  of  them  hnvemme 
down  to  lis.  Sax'etal  Jwems  alao  a»i  at. 
trlbnted  to  him,  but  wlthoat  taUkieUt 
grounds,"^ 


.  ^^.  ^?""^J"  ■"■  a  I  1>H'  l™ii  prtutod  Id  Da 
uui  ou  wnhandOnrtolQ.  j  (.alls  TeAOimi  .iij  bi 
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2.  "  CoKHODtAFins.  IL  laTfoon.  who  pro-  nrutatiaa  of  heatbenlsm  tlun  In  tbe  de- 
lubly  lived  In  Africa  In  Itie  wcond  bilf  mnalration  of  ChrlatUmilj.  He  never 
of  Ihe  third  ontary.  noi  converted  ttom  i  cites  the  HdIt  Bcrlpturesi  hsnU;  brings 
heathenlim  hj  reading  the  Bible,  vid  opt  in  Any  vaj  the  ^pe^^lOuilly  Oirlstlan 
wrot«.  tn  odcoulli  yeveiacMion  and  bar-  clcmenl ;  and,  with  many  clover  thoughts, 
bnroM  hesan»t«re,  hia  Jnttnidiau  for  propoonda  also  enMIc  vleitB.  such  u  tho 
C/u  Chriitian  Life,'  In  vbich  he  seeks  to  \  destnictlbiuty  of  the  soul  snd  the  flsAl 
coDven  hBiltHms  end  Jews,  and  givea  !  lumlhllallonoflbewlcfcHl,  without  method 
txcellent   cihortiUoui   to  cstcchnmens.  I  mid  in  awelllng  rhetorlo,  bnt  nlth  i  ccr- 

imigBB  just  taliBD  from  the  forge,  gods 
mer When  I  saw  u  etone  made 

the  senseless  stock,  and  offered  grievous 
1  thu  lb<>f 


unlmportAnt  to  llio  blslory  of  practical 
Christianity,  and,  nnder  a  mde  drees,  In 


i,  In  Ua,  bctoDge  more  slrlctlj  U 


eapeclally  In  Afrk&^and  wrote, 
the  year  30*.  an  apologetic  and  pi 
vor1c,J  which  shows  more  address 


ine,  and  bor 

St  I  have  been  led  by  so  great  a  teacher 
la  the  way  of  truth,  I  know  what  all 
It  is :  I  Ihlnk  ivirtbily  of  the  Worthy, 
'er  no  Insolt  to  the  Godhead,  and  give 
ory  ooe  hia  due.'     Upon  thlji  pnbllc 


CHAPTEB  VII. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHDRCH. 
Its  MBMBEHsniP,  MangTRv,  juid  Goveenment. 


.  AdmUsisn  into  the  Chorch — The  CatechninenatB — BaptlBm — Infant 
Baptiim — Objectiona  of  Tertullian — Cgufirmatloa.  §  S.  Ministera  of 
tbfl  Charcli— Clergf  sad  Lnit^.  §  3.  Different  Clasaes  of  MiaiaterB  fn 
the  Apostolic  Churchca.  g  4.  Their  pcrmaneiit  Ministers— (1)  Bishops 
and  Presbyters  or  Elders— (S)  I>eacoas  and  DeaconesBei.  g  5.  Rapid 
DavelopmsDt  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Chnrcli  in  the  age  after  the 
Apostles — Its  stAte  in  the  third  centary.  g  3.  Distinction  of  clergy 
and  Ittity — The  Pdestly  Order — Its  three  degrees— 'Tbo  Lesser  Orders 
—The  two  claHsas  of  the  People-.  BeUeveri  and  Catcchamens— Clerical 
separation  from  the  world — Election  of  Ministera — Lay  teaching  Id  the 
Chnrch.  g  7.  Growth  of  the  Episcopate — Distinction  of  Bishops  and 
Preibytera.  g  B.  The  Apoglolieal  SoccBssion  —  Views  of  Ignatius, 
Iren^os,  Tertnllian,  and  Cyprian — Unity  of  the  IJHicopate — Or^ns- 
tlon.  g  9.  CAoritprMOp^er  Country  Bishops.  glO.  lletropolitaaCiiurchei 
and  Bishops—Patriarchs— Menning  of  Dioaeu.  g  II.  Clolms  of  the 
Bishop  of  Home— Silence  of  Ignatius — Views  of  Ircnicus,  Tertnllinn, 
Hippolytns  and  Cyprian— Line  of  Bonan  Bishops,  g  12.  The  Catholic 
Cbnreh,  nnd  the  idea  of  Catholic  Unity,  g  1.1.  Origin  of  Synods  or 
Cunncils — Their  Composition  and  anthority — The  earliest,  called  on 
emergencies — Regular  Councils  ;  (1)  Parochial  or  Uocesnn  ;  (2)  Ft<h 
Tincial  or  Metropolitan ;  (3)  Primatial,  or  Plenary,  of  a  Patriaichata  ; 
(4)  <Kcumenlcal  or  Unlrensl. 
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S  1.  The  projjer  idea  of  the  Chiircti,  oa  the  whole  hody  of  believers, 
waa  preserved  during  the  first  three  centurjes.  But  Biill  there  was 
a  rising  tendency  to  that  exaltation  of  the  clergy  nhove  the  laily, 
which  afterwards  caused  the  former  to  bo  spoken  of  aa  "church- 
men "  in  some  special  sense. 

Admission  to  the  fcllowahip  oE  the  Church  was  made  hy  the  rite 
of  BapUsia,  both  in  the  case  of  new  converts  and  of  the  children  of 
Chriatiau  parents.  Instead,  however,  of  its  being  administered,  as 
in  apostolic  times,  at  once  upon  the  profession  of  &itb,  the  new 
convert  waa  reqnired  to  pass  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Christian  doctrines  and  of  moral  discipline,  as  a  Catechumtn}  This 
stage  seems  to  hnvc  grown  up  in  the  second  century  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  earlier  practice  of  prayer  and  fasting  before  baptism ; " 
and  the  Catcchumena  were  solemnly  admitted  to  their  course  of 
training  with  prayer,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  imposition  of 
bands.  They  were  called  Chriatiam,  though  the  name  belonged  in 
its  full  sense  only  to  the  baptized.  The  catechumen  ate  varied  in 
length,  the  usual  course  being  from  two  to  three  years ;  but  it  was 
shortened  under  special  circum stances,  and  a  Catechumen  in  danger 
of  death  was  bnptized  without  delay. 

Solemnity  was  added  to  the  final  act  of  admission  into  the  Church 
Ly  the  admiaistration  of  baptism  at  special  seasons,  especially  those 
of  Easter  and  Whitsunday,'  as  the  feasts  commemorating  that 
resurrection  to  a  new  life  and  that  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  were  signified  by  baptism,  and,  according  to  the  belief 
which  soon  became  general  in  the  Church,  were  actually  conferred 
in  the  rite.*  But  the  ordinance  was  not  confined  to  those  seasons. 
"Every  hour,  every  time,  is  fitting  for  baptism,"  says  Tertullian ; 
"if  there  be  a  ditfereuce  as  to  solemnity,  there  is  none  as  to 
grace." 

After  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  a  confession  of  fiiilh  was  re- 
quired at  baptism ;  and  such  confessions,  embodying  the  heads  of 
the  doctrinal  instruction  given  to  the  catechumens,  came  to  be  east 
into  the  mould  of  formal  Creeds.'  The  convert  renounced  the  devil ; 
and  a  form  of  exorcism  was  introduced  in  the  third  if  not  the 


*  The  full  lacraineDtnl  clEcacv  of  tb«  rite  is  taaght  by  the  futhcn 
the  third  ceatury,  but  Dot  la  t^e  absolate  Eeasa  denoted  by  the  phm: 
opus  operatum, 

'  "The  name  given  to  thete  form*" — synAiiln — "seeiDE  eithtr  to  hai 
meant  (imply  that  they  were  toksnii  of  Christian  brotherhoad,  oi 
btea  borrowed  from  the  analogj  of  military  eervice,  ia  which  the  imlc/i- 
uortJa  vt  pawcorda  were  lo  called." — RobertBon,  vol,  i.  p.  167. 
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second  century.*  About  the  same  time,  probably,  were  added 
various  symbolical  ceremonies — ^the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  fore- 
head ;  the  kiss  of  peace,  in  token  of  admission  into  spiritual  fellow- 
ship; white  robes,  figurative  of  the  cleansing  from  sin;  and  the 
tasting  of  milk  and  honey,  which  were  intended  to  typify  the 
blessings  of  the  heavenly  Canaan.  The  regular  mode  of  baptism 
was  by  immersion;  but  it  was  administered  by  sprinkling  ot 
affusion  to  persons  who  lay  sick  or  dying ;  and  when  performed  in 
such  cases  it  was  called  clinical  baptism? 

The  infant  children  of  Christian  parents  were  received  into  the 
Church  by  baptism,  as  the  Christian  rite  answering  to  circum- 
cision.* This  is  implied  by  Justin  Martyr,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
capacity  of  aU  for  spiritual  circumcision  by  baptism ;  but  the  first 
positive  witness  to  the  practice  is  JrenaBus,  who  connects  it  with  the 
spiritual  new  birth.  He  says  that  Christ  passed  through  all  the 
stages  of  life  to  sanctify  them  all,  and  came  to  redeem,  through 
himself,  "all  who  through  Him  are  horn  again  unto  God,  audb- 
lings,  children,  boys,  youths,  and  adults.*  Origen,  who  was  him- 
self baptized  soon  after  his  biiiii,  derives  the  practice  from  the 
Apostles.    . 

Tertullian,  who  stands  alone  in  his  opposition  to  infant  baptism, 
is  one  of  the  clearest  witnesses  both  to  the  practice  and  to  its  high 
sacramental  significance  in  his  time.  "  He  condemns  the  hastening 
of  the  innocent  age^  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  intrusting  it 
with  divine  gifts,  while  we  would  not  commit  to  it  earthly  pro- 
perty. He  meets  it,  not  as  an  innovation,  but  as  a  prevalent 
custom ;  and  he  meets  it  not  with  exegetical  nor  historical  ail- 
ment, but  only  with  considerations  of  religious  prudence.    HiB 

^  It  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  Cyprian's  Council  at 
Carthage,  in  a.d.  256. 

2  "  St.  Cyprian  (Epist.  69)  strongly  asserts  the  sufficiency  of  this  clinical 
baptism ;  but  a  stigma  was  justly  attached  to  persons  who  put  off  their 
baptism  until  the  supposed  approach  of  death  should  enable  them  (as  it 
was  thought)  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  sacrament  without  incarring 
its  obligation  to  newness  of  life.  In  opposition  to  this  error,  Tertnllian, 
Oi-igen,.and  Cyprian  earnestly  insist  on  the  principle  that  right  dispositions 
of  mind  are  necessary  in  order  to  partake  of  the  baptismal  gifts,  and  warn 
against  trusting  to  the  virtue  of  an  ordinance  received  in  circunostances 
where  it  was  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  such  dispositions  oonld 
exist." — Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

'  Com  p.  Coloss.  ii.  11 ;  but  the  discussion  of  the  arguments  from  Scrip- 
ture on  infant  baptism  does  not  lie  within  our  province. 

*  Adv.  Hcer,  ii.  22,  §  4. 

*  "  Quid  festinat  innocens  (Bias  ad  remissionem  peccatorumf  The  innocens 
here  is  to  be  taken  only  in  a  relative  sense  ;  for  Tertullian  in  other  places 
teaches  a  vitium  originis,  or  hereditary  sin  and  guilt,  although  not  as  di»- 
tinctly  and  clearly  as  Augustine." — Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  403. 
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oppositiou  to  it  ia  founded  on  his  ciToneous  view  of  tlie  impcs- 
sibilitj  of  liaving  mortal  sius  fui^ivcn  in  the  Church  after  baptism, 
as  tliiB  oi'dinanco  cannot  bo  repeated,  aud  waslies  out  only  the  guilt 
contracWd  before  its  reception.  On  the  same  ground  he  ndvisea 
healthy  adults,  especially  the  numarried,  to  postpone  t]iig  eacra- 
ment,  until  they  shall  be  no  longer  in  danger  of  forfeiliiig  for 
ever  tli€  grace  of  baptism  by  committing  adultery,  murder 
apoHtasy,  or  any  otier  of  the  seven  crimes  which  he  calls  morlal 
sins.  On  the  Eame  principle  hie  advice  applies  only  to  healthy 
children." 

How  little  weigbt  his  reraonstrance  had  with  the  African  olntrch 
is  seen  from  the  eameatneas  with  which  Cyprian  insists  on  a  very 
early  baptism.  In  preference  to  the  eighth  day  after  fcirtU  (aa  in 
the  case  of  Jewish  circumcision),  a  council  of  Bixty-aix  bishoy* 
held  by  him  decided  for  iho  second  or  third  day  (a.d.  253).  The 
difference  between  Terlullian  and  Cyprian  sprang  out  of  their 
essential  agreement  on  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament;  tlie  one 
hastening  to  secure  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  ihe  other  dreading 
the  danger  of  a  future  fall.  TertuUian  testifies  to  the  use  of 
^onsim  in  baptism,  'i'hey  appeared  at  the  font,  not  only  on  behal  f 
of  infants,  who  are  unable  to  take  the  baptismal  vows  for  them* 
selves,  but  as  auraties  for  adult  converts,  that  they  would  keep 
their  vows. 

lu  the  case  of  infants,  the  ealechumfnale  necessarily  followed 
baptism ;  nor  was  eonfirmatiim  delayed  till  tlint  stage  was  complete. 
This  rite  was  originally  performed  by  the  presbyters  immediately 
after  baptism,  by  the  imposition  of  bauds  and  anoinling  with  the 
holy  oil  (rfriKji).  In  the  second  century  it  became  the  practice  to 
reserve  the  power  of  confirmation  for  bishops;  but  in  ihe  East  it 
was  still  sometimes  administered  by  presbyters.  It  was  bestowed 
on  infants,  aa  well  as  on  bnptlzetl  i>ersona  of  mature  ^e;  and  in 
some  churches  the  nacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  adminis- 
tered to  infants,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century.' 

S  2.  Througbout  the  Acts  and  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  each 
Christian  church  (whether  it  be  a  single  congregation,  or  the 
union  of  more  than  one  such  in  a  single  city)  is  recognised  as 
a  self-governing  body,*  but  with  duly  appointed  officers  ordained 

'  Thia  nrose  from  a  belief  (fonnded  on  John  ti.  53)  thnt  the  sjieramctit 
vta  Id  nil  cases  necessary  Id  salvation.     Waterland,  however,  in  his  tract 

to  mere  infants,  but  to  c/iildren,  perhaps  live,  sli,  uren,  or  leu  years 
old;  and  that  under  a  aotion  of  prudent  precautinn,  rather  than  that 
of  atriot  nenessity,  so  far  aa  appean"  {Worki,  vi.  65  ;  fiobcrtsoD,  vol.  i, 
p.  170). 

■  SMwpac!ial];rP™l'*diractiaiiitatb«wkaleaiBrdiofCoriat)>raqi«et- 
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to  the  work  of  preaching  and  teaching,  government  and  adminis- 
tration. Such  officers  are  called  hy  the  general  name  of  Ministers^ 
{hicLKovoi^  that  is,  servants)  of  Christ,  of  His  Grospel,  and  of  His 
Church.  But  with  the  humility  and  self-abnegation,  of  which  He 
set  the  example  by  applying  the  title  to  Himself  and  His  Apostles,' 
there  is  inseparably  connected  the  dignity,  authority,  and  responsi- 
bility of  those  who  have  a  trust  so  solemn  and  awfuP  as  the 
"  ambassadors  for  Christ  "^  to  reconcile  men  to  God.  The  office, 
therefore,  required  spiritual  and  moral  qualifications,  and  the  in« 
ternal  conviction  of  a  special  call  and  entire  devotion  to  it,  which 
could  come  only  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  ^  but  all  this  must  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Church,  and  ratified  by  a  solemn  dedication  to  the 
ministry.  This  act  was  performed  by  the  laying-on  of  the  hands  of 
the  Apostles,  and  of  the  elders  (that  is,  those  already  appointed  to 
the  ministry),  with  prayer.* 

But  these  sacred  functions  and  this  solemn  dedication  imparted 
no  special  sanctity  like  that  belonging  to  a  sacerdotal  caste.  The 
Church  of  the  New  Testament  has  no  sacrificing  priest,  save  the 
"  great  High  Priest  who  ofifered  up  Himself,"  nor  does  it  know  the 
distinction  between  clergy  and  laity.  All  true  Christians,  as  re- 
deemed and  sanctified  by  Chiist,  are  ^^  prophets,  priests,  and  kings 
to  God,'*^  "a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,"'  "the  clergy ^^  (i.e. 
partakers  of  the  sacred  inheritance)  over  whom  the  presbyters  are 
warned  not  to  play  the  lord.'  Such  language — ^which  is  the  more 
significant  for  the  later  Church  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  Peter — 

ing  the  exercise  of  discipline^  the  orderly  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  reception  of  Christian  brethren  sent  to  them,  the  collection  of  alms, 
and  the  management  of  their  afiaii's  in  general. 

^  Here  is  a  most  interesting  example  of  the  use — to  which  our  English 
language  especially  lends  itself — of  words  quite  different  in  form,  though 
of  identical  or  cognate  meaning,  to  express  the  common  or  special  senses 
arising  out  of  the  same  original  idea.  The  Greek  HiiKovoi  and  the  Latin 
minister  alike  mean  servant ;  and  the  foi*mer  word  is  used  indifferently,  in 
the  Greek  Testament,  for  a  servant,  in  the  common  and  generic  sense,  for 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  of  Christ,  of  the  Church,  and  for  a  deacon.  The 
student's  most  indispensable  guide  in  such  cases  is  a  Greek  Concordcmoe  to 
the  New  Testament. 

^  Matt.  XX.  26-28;  Mark  x.  45,  and  other  passages;  comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  5. 

»  See  especially  1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  13,  iii.  6,  &c.         *  2  Cor.  v.  20. 

*  1  Cor.  ix.  16 ;  Acts  xx.  28,  &c. 

•  Acts  vi.  6 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  v.  22 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6.  The  distinction  between 
the  special  supernatural  gifts  actually  imparted  by  the  laying-on  of  the 
Apostles'  hands  and  the-  ordinary  spiritual  qualifications  for  the  office, 
of  which  the  imposition  of  hands  is  the  permanent  sign,  is  a  subject  to  be 
pursued  by  further  study. 

'  Rev.  i.  6,  V.  10.  •  1  Peter  ii.  9. 

'  1  Peter  v  3  :  fkifi^  &s  KoeroKvpit^oyrts  ruv  KXiiptai 
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clearly  Bignifiea  that  the  Bpecial  privileges,  which  had  pertained  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  as  set  apart  to  the  priestliood  and  ns  having  their 
lot  or  inheritance  (whence  the  word  clergy)  among  the  other  trihea, 
belonged  to  all  Ohristiaos  aa  a  "  peculiar  jicoplo,"  fulfilling  the  pro- 
phetie  prayer  of  Moses,  "1  would  that  all  the  Lord'a  people  were 

§  3.  It  is  not  our  present  husinesa  to  diaoHSB  the  several  offices 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  but  rather  to  trace,  from  the 
purely  historical  point  of  view,  tbcir  deTetupmenC  in  the  Post- 
Apostolic  Church.  A  word,  theroforo,  must  suffice  to  point  out  the 
distinction  between  the  special  offices  appointed  by  Christ,  and 
inspired  by  the  Holy  GLust,  for  the  first  work  of  founding  the 
Church' — Apoalles,  Frop/icts,  and  Evangelists — and  those  who  are 
distinctly  recognized,  especially  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  as  \mt- 
manent  ministers — Bishops  or  Presbt/iers,  Deacons  and  Deaeoiiesset, 
The  Angels  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  appear  to  be  only  another 
title  for  such  ministers;  but  the  precise  application  of  the  title  is 
hardly  clear  from  these  few  examples.' 

§  i.  Turning  to  the  permaiieut  officers  of  the  Apostolic  Churches, 
we  find  two  distinctly  and  frequeutly  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  more  particularly  described  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.' 

■  Ephu.  ii.  20;  when  the  toDverted  Gentiles,  reoeivod  into  the  UDiverEal 
Charch,  nri  called  "  feUoa-cititena  of  the  siiiDt«,  members  of  i/u  honselioltl 
of  Ood  (i.a.  the  Charch),  built  upon  t/te  /oundatian  of  the  Apoitlei  and 
I'npheta."  So,  in  Ber.  iii.  14,  the  foandBtions  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
bear  the  names  of  the  Twelve  Aposttej  of  the  Lnmb. 

'  Ppon  the  office  of  Angels,  Professor  Schnff  observes  (vol.  i.  p.  135) : 
"Theae  probably  reprssent  the  whole  corps  of  officers  in  the  respectiva 
chdrcbes  of  Asia,  hb  the  responsible  nwtim^dri  of  God  to  them.  If  regarded 
as  single  persons,  they  csnnot  be  mete  membersof  a  presbytery,  but  must  be 
somewhat  like  the  bishops  of  the  secoad  century,  thongh  still  materially 
different  fhim  them  in  the  eiteat  of  their  charges,  and  in  thelt'  aubordlnatioa 
tothestiil  liWaeDpostle  John.  We  might  call  them  congregational  bisbops, 
u  distinct  from  the  Apoctles  and  from  diocesan  bishops  of  later  times." 

'  In  Ephes.  ir.  II  we  have  nn  ineidcnlid  ennmeration  of  the  oilices  esta- 
blished by  Christ,  when  he  left  the  esrth,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
namely  the  Apostles  and  tho  Prophets  and  the  Eeaagtlisla,  and  the  Pastois 
and  TeiicAeri,  the  last  two  names  being  grouped  together  (Toi't  !i  xoifitcai 
ical  EiloiriaCXin'!)  and  evideDtly  dascriWg  the  work  of  the  bishop  and 
proibyters  and  (to  some  eiteat)  of  the  deacons.  The  term  }iastor  (i.e. 
ilK)>herd)  was  already  familiar  in  the  Old  Testament  for  those  who  hod 
the  oversight  of  the  fiock,  the  people  of  God  (frequently  so  id  Jeremiah).  It 
is  npplled  by  Christ  to  himself  as  "  the  good  Shajiherd,"  and  to  Peter  io 
the  commission,  "  Peed  my  sheep ;"  and  Peter,  in  his  turn,  bida  the  elders 
(;<rest;/Mn)  to  feed  thereto/ fiD(I(t  Pet.  v,  1,3);  besides  other  frequent 
uteii  of  the  figure.  See  especially  Acts,  xa.  28,  where  Haul  bids  the  elders 
(rptafiirripiivi)  of  Ephesaa  to  "  take  heed  to  all  the  /(ooit  over  which  the 
Holy  Qhost  hath  made  yoa  tttrie»n  (twinSwavs,  which  Wicllf  translates 
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(1.)  Bishops  and  Pbesbtters,  literally  Ovebseebs  and  Elders^ 
are  imiversally  admitted  to  be  terms  equivalent  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  often,  at  least,  applied  to  the  same  officers.^  Here, 
again,  obscurity  is  apt  to  arise  from  the  severance  which  our  lan- 
guage makes  between  the  common  meaning  and  the  special  titles 
which  the  Greek  expresses  by  the  same  word,  eVtcr#coiros.' 

The  name  of  Elder,  which  we  find  in  all  nations  from  the  earliest 
time  transferred  from  the  sense  of  age  to  councillors,  rulers,  and 
other  dignitaries,  was  already  familiar  as  a  title  of  rank  and  office, 
in  the  Jewish  church.'  It  was  therefore  naturally  adopted  in  the 
Christian  churches  of  Judea,  and  those  elsewhere  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Jewish  congregation,  for  the  ministers  who  were 
teachers  and  pastors,  the  leaders  of  public  worship,  who  presided 
over  the  councils  of  the  churches  aud  administered  discipline.  It 
is  the  title  universally  employed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where 
we  never  read  of  bishops.*  In  how  general  a  sense  it  was  applied 
to  Christian  ministers  is  seen  from  Peter^s  exhortation  to  the  dden 
as  being  himself  their  fellow  elder  J^ 

b%schopys)f  to  be  pastors  (voifialt/tiv)  to  the  church  of  the  Lord."  The  very 
interesting  enumeration  of  functions  in  the  church  in  1  Cor.  zii.  28-30 
does  not,  when  carefully  examined,  imply  any  other  joermanent  offices^  bat 
it  bears  important  testimony  to  a  great  freedom  and  diversity  in  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  gifts. 

*  Some  explain  the  title  irlaKoiros  as  denoting  the  duties  of  the  office, 
7rp€(Tfi^T€pos  its  dignity. 

^  In  the  generic  sense  we  have  the  verb  im<rKoiria  in  Heb.  xii.  15,  the 
abstract  noun  ivtaKorrii  ("  visitation  ")  in  Luke  xix.  44  and  1  Pet.  ii.  12,  and 
applied  to  the  apostolic  office  in  Acts  i.  20  ;  and  Ma-Koiros  partaking  of  the 
two  senses  in  Acts  xx.  28,  And  figuratively  for  Christ,  "  the  bishop  of  souls." 

*  D^i^T)  fi^om  Genesis  1.  7,  through  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  ibr 
the  Seventy  Elders,  whom  Moses  associated  with  himself  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  congregation.  In  this  sense  it  is  constantly  used  throughout 
the  Gospels  and  in  many  passages  of  the  Acts. 

*  The  following  are  all  the  cases  in  which  the  word  occurs  as  clearly 
a  title  of  office :  Acts  xi.  30,  xiv.  23,  xv.  2,  4,  6,  22,  23,  xvi.  4,  xx.  17, 
xxi.  18 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17 ;  Titus  i.  5 ;  James  v.  14 ;  1  Pet.  v.  1,  5.  The 
passage  in  Acts  xv.  23  is  noteworthy  as  the  earliest  description  of  a  church 
with  its  officers  as  "  the  elders  and  brethren."  In  1  Tim.  v.  1  vp^vfiurdp^ 
may  be  official,  but  the  simple  sense  of  venerable  age  seems  preferable  from 
the  irpefffivrepas  in  the  next  verse  (like  the  irpeafivras  and  xpetr^vriSos 
of  Titus  ii.  2,  3).  The  passage  in  1  Tim.  v.  19  looks  more  like  a  formal 
trial  of  an  office-bearer.  In  one  passage  only  (I  Tim.  iv.  14)  have  we  the 
substantive  irpea-fivrcpioPy  "  presbytery,"  to  denote  the  body  of  elders  iu 
a  church,  or,  as  some  would  say,  the  college  of  presbyters.  This  word  is 
used  for  the  Jewish  elders  (apparently  the  Sanhedrin)  in  Luke  xxii.  66, 
and  Acts  xxii.  5. 

*  1  Peter  v.  1.  Tlp€(r$vr4povs  robs  iv  bfuv  vapcucaXu,  6  vvfiitpmo^ 
fi6repos,  where  the  context  shows  that  the  former  word,  at  least,  is 
used  in  the  official  sense.     John  also  calls  himself  "  The  Elder  "  (d  vpca- 
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Ah  tbiH  title  came  from  a  Jewish  source,  so  the  Greek  clement  ta 
Che  Churches  of  Macedonia,  Asia,  aod  Crete,'  and  the  use  of  the 
Greek  language,  supplied  the  term  eWiVioiror,  of  which  bishnp  is  a 
mere  ahhreviatioo.'  But  it  has  seldom  been  observed  in  how  few 
instances  (three  only)  this  word  is  uiied ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
word  elder  is  retained  aa  its  equivalent,  as  we  plainly  see,  especially 
in  the  Fostoral  Epistles.*  It  is  moat  important  to  observe  that  both 
the  biskopa  and  the  elden,  not  only  of  a  regiou  (ns  Crete),  but  of 
single  churches,  as  at  Jerusalem,  Ephesus,  and  PbilJppi,  are  always 
mentioned  in  the  plaral.*  This  proTcs,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
office  of  teaching  and  governing  a  congregation  was  not  intrusted  lo 

fliiTtpot)  in  the  superscription  of  both  hin  p^raoniil  Epistles  (2  John  1 ; 
i  Joha  1);  but  Ibii  may  refer  to  his  TeiKirBble  age,  rather  than  to  his 
iDinistry,  especl^ly  aa  it  stands  in  place  of  his  nsme.  Some  iind  a  parallel 
in  fhilemon  9,  Taioi^Di  ir,  iis  nav\os  TfaS<frris,  especially  as  "Paul 
the  a|!ed"  is  of  doubtful  eiactaesa  to  the  fact.  But  Ibe  conleit  shows 
that  the  tra«  parallel  is  with  his  description  of  himself  ns  "  an  ambassad-jr 
in  bonda,"  on  behalf  of  Chriit  (Eph.  Ti.  20,  irip  al  r/nuBfia  tr  atJim: 
camp.  2  Cor.  v.  20,  Imip  Xpiirrau  olr  wptaBtuoiLiy). 

'  This  is  etated  apecitieslly,  because  these  are  the  only  churches  in 
which  ^irfffHDirai  are  mentioned,  and  that  in  only  three  passages  (except 
Ibat  already  noticed  In  Acts  xi.  S8),  namely,  the  superscription  to  "the 
aalots  at  PhilippI,  with  tbe  bithopi  and  deacons"  (Philipp.  i.  1},  and  the 
statement  of  the  qualiiicalioiiB  for  b  bishop  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  Titus  1.  T.  In 
the  former  passage  (and  no  other)  we  have  iturKir*^  for  the  office  of  a  bbhop. 

'  This,  like  cnr  ecclesiastical  terms  la  i^eneral,  was  introduced  into 
England  by  AagUKliiie  (of  course  in  the  Latin  form,  episcopvs),  and  adopted 
into  the  English  language,  where  we  find  it  from  the  earliest  times  in  the 
forma  baccop  and  Meco;>,  and  then  softened  into  bi^op.  It  occurs  also  as 
a  proper  name,  not  only  that  of  Bede's  great  contemporaTy,  Biscop,  sui- 
named  Benedict,  but  earlier  still  in  the  regal  genealogies  of  the  Lindisfare. 

■  The  evidence  U  this;  (l)Tbe  two  offices  are  never  coupled  together, 
as  the  bishops  and  deacons  are  in  Philipp.  i.  I ;  but  in  some  djurches  there 
lire  elders,  aa  at  Jerusalem  and  Ephesus;  in  others,  hislurpa,  as  at  PhilippL 
(2)  la  the  Pastoral  Epiatles,  the  qualifications  oibahopt  and  deaame  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  mention  of  elders,  for  whom  no  separate  qualifications 
are  laid  down  (comp.  I  Tim.  iii.  2,  foil,  with  1  Tim.  T.  17,  19) ;  and,  what 
is  of  itsoir  decisive,  Panl  directs  Titus  to  onjaln  as  elders  men  of  certahi 
qualifications,  for  (he  adds)  "a6/»4op  must  be  blameless,  fee." — stating  the 
same  qualifications  more  fully  (Tit.  i.  5,  7).  The  interpretation  of  1  "nm. 
V.  17,  OiiBiA5t«^«(rrwT(nrptir^«pDi,  as  referring  to  on  ofBee  of  "ruling 
elders,"  as  distinet  from  those  whose  iiBice  was  to  teach,  la  inconsistent 
with  the  general  description  of  the  office ;  and  besides,  the  phrase  seems 
clearly  to  incljide  the  teachers  and  preachers  mentioned  in  the  ensuing 
words  (/IDIOTS  d2  KDiriwi^ti  it  Xi-/if  nil  lilaaxaKiif).  The  itcAui  wpo- 
tirrArei  denotes  the  right  discharge  of  the  ofliee,  and  is  not  a  definition 
of  the  ofSoe  itaelf.  The  terms  are  etill  used  interchangeably  in  the  second 
centory,  by  Clement  of  Rome,  Polycarp,  and  even  by  so  high  an  aaserter 
of  episcopal  authority  aa  trenieuB. 

*  Sh  AcU  ilT,  23,  XT.  2,  4,  XI.  17  i  -Willipp  i.  t  j  1  Tim.  ir.  4. 
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one  person ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  so  fur  at  least  as  Hie  pomtive 
evidence  goes,  there  was  no  one  superior  to  his  colleagues  in  ofSce. 
But  some  one  of  the  whole  body  would  almost  necessarily  act  as  a 
president ;  and  the  twofold  name  would  naturally  lead  to  his  being 
designated  as  the  Bishop  of  the  church. 

(2.)  The  ap]X)intment  of  seven  men  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
to  make  a  just  division  of  the  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
sick,  was  clearly  the  origin  of  the  Deacons  (6tdKO¥oi,  servants  or  o^ 
tendants)^  who,  in  the  Epistles,  are  joined  with  the  presbyters  and 
bishops  as  officers  of  the  churches.'  But  the  examples  of  Sie]^en 
and  Philip,  and  the  qualifications  which  Paul  lays  down,  suffice  to 
prove  that  the  Deacons  had  no  small  part  in  the  functions  of  teach- 
ing the  flock  and  defending  the  faith  against  adversaries.  'Whether 
the  "good  degree,"  which  was  the  reward  of  the  faithful  and 
efficient  deacon,'  was  an  advancement  to  the  presbytery,  or  a  repu- 
tation such  as  that  gained  by  Stephen,  it  would  be  a  bold  attempt 
to  decide. 

Phoebe,  a  Deaconess  of  the  church  at  CenchresB,  is  mentioned  in 
one  passage  ;^  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  like  office  was  held 
by  Tryphena,  Tryphosa,  and  Persis,  whom  Paul  praises  for  their 
labours  in  the  Lord  in  the  church  at  Kome.'  "  This  office  was  the 
more  needful  on  account  of  the  rigid  separation  of  the  sexes  at  that 
day,  especially  among  the  Greeks.  It  opened  to  pious  women  and 
virgins,  and  especially  to  widows,  a  most  suitable  field  for  the 
regular  official  exercise  of  their  peculiar  gifts  of  self-denying  love 
and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  Through  it  they 
could  carry  the  light  and  comfort  of  the  GK)spel  into  the  most 
delicate  relations  of  domestic  life,  without  overstepping  their  natural 
sphere."  • 

*  See  Acts  vi.  for  the  appointment  of  the  "  seven  men  of  honest  repnte," 
and  Acts  xxi.  8,  "  Philip  the  evangelist,  which  was  one  of  the  sevenj^  who 
are  not  yet  called  Deacons.  That  title  occurs  only  in  Philipp.  i.  1,  and 
in  Paul's  description  of  the  qualifications  of  the  deacons  (1  Tim.  iii.  8, 
foil.). 

'  The  idea  of  hard  servile  labour  has  been  attached  to  the  word  from 
a  false  etymology,  as  if  it  meant  *^  toiling  and  running  in  the  dw4**(^ie6mtsy. 
But  didKovos  or  diiiKovos  seems  rather  to  come  from  an  old  verb  8i«tiai,  or 
diiiKw  (run,  hasten^  cognate  with  SitlaKw,  pursue),  so  that  its  primitive 
sense  would  be  akin  to  that  of  &yy€\os.  The  essential  idea  contaiiied  in 
the  word  is  that  of  willing  and  lielpful  service. 

'  1  Tim.  iii.  13 :  ol  yhp  Ka\us  Sicucotrfio'ctyres  fiaOfihif  iaviois  JcaX^r  vcpi- 
irotovprai,  Koi  toW^v  icapp^aiav  iv  irlaru  rn  iy  ^^trr^  'Iiytrov. 

*  Rom.  xvi.  1 :  ^olfiriv  ....  oda-av  ZidKovov  rrjs  iKKhni^Ua  lift  4v 
l^tyXP^^'t^s.  The  ecclesiastical  forms  of  the  name  are  ^  dtdieopotf  8icuc^ 
viaaa,  Diacona,  Diaconissa.  *  Ibid.  12. 

'  Schaff,  Tol.  i.  p.  135.  See  an  article  on  Deaconesses  in  the  QwMrtm^ 
Review  for  October,  1860,  vol.  cviii.  p.  343. 
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§  5.  Thes6  indications  of  the  constitation  of  the  Apoatolic  Church 
are  bu  general  as  to  include  tlie  first  prlcciplea  on  which,  it  miiat 
always  rest,  but  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a  fixed  model  fou  all  time 
and  for  all  states  of  aocietf.  The  very  nature  of  the  Church,  as 
Christ's  body,  necessitates  an  erer-liying  growth  and  development 
and  its  composition  of  members  nho  are  still  imperfect,  and  subject 
to  sin,  iuTolvea  the  development  of  error  and  corruption,  as  well  as 
of  truth  and  holiness.  The  impartial  historian,  who  has  faith  in 
God's  promiseB  and  man's  high  destiny  in  Christ,  will  trace  the 
twofold  process  without  attempting  prematurely  to  "root  out  the 
tares  from  the  wheat,"  or  to  award  praise  and  biarae,  but  in  the  full 
assurance  that  all  things  work  t:^ether  "for  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  till  we  all  come,  iu  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Bon  of  God,  nnto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."' 

When  wo  find  ourselves  on  the  hither  side  of  that  gulf  wEich 
(aa  wo  have  before  said)  separates  the  Apostolic  from  the  next  nge, 
we  are  almost  startled  by  the  rapid  development  which  we  caa  then 
trace  onward  through  the  second  and  third  centuries.  "The  dis- 
tinction between  clci^  and  laity  becomea  prominent  and  fixed ; 
subordinate  church  ofBces  are  multiplied;  the  epiacopate  arises; 
the  beginnings  of  the  Itoman  primacy  appear;  and  the  exclusive 
unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  developes  itself  in  opposition  to 
heretics  and  schismatics.  The  Apostolical  organization  of  the  first 
century  gives  place  to  the  old  catholic  episcopal  system,  which,  in 
its  turn,  passes  into  the  metropolibin,  and  after  the  fourth  century 
into  the  patriarchal.  With  this  the  Greek  Church  stops,  while 
the  Latin  goes  yet  a  step  further,  and  produces  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  absolute  Papacy.  The  germs  ot  tliis  Papacy  likewise 
betray  themaelvea  even  in  our  present  period,  particularly  in 
Cyprian." ' 

g  6.  This  constitutional  development  is  to  be  traced  in  the  dis- 
tinction established  between  tho  clei^  and  the  laity,  and  in  the 
gradations  of  dignity  and  office  within  the  clerical  body.  It  seems 
that  the  Jewish  idea  of  a  special  priesthood,  which  in  the  New 
Testament  is  made  the  type  of  the  holinesa  and  privileges  of  alt 
Christiana,  aoon  came  to  be  taken  aa  tha  pattern  of  the  Christian 
ministry  and  its  relation  to  the  people.  Even  Clement  of  liome 
drnwa  such  a  parallel  between  the  Christian  presidents  of  churches 
and  the  Levitical  priesthood,  with  whom  he  contrasts  (he  "  lay- 
man,"* that  is,  "man  of  the  people,"  Already  in  the  genuine 
Epistles  of  Ignatius  we  find  this  distinction,  as  well  as  the  three 
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orders  of  the  ministry  and  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  office,  com- 
pletely developed,  at  least  in  principle.^  "  Whoever "  (says  he)  "is 
within  the  sanctuary  is  pure ;  but  he  who  does  anything  without 
bishop  and  presbytery,  and  deacon,  is  not  pure  in  conscience."  ' 

By  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  we  find  the  term  Priest* 
applied  espjcially  to  the  bishop,  but  also  the  presbyters;  the  body 
pf  ministers  form  a  special  ** order"  in  the  Church,* sometimes  called 
the  "priestly  order,"  and  commonly  the  "clergy,"'  as  having  an 
office  allotted  to  them  by  God,  distinct  from  the  Christian  "  people" 
or  "  laity."  *  Hence  the  admission  into  the  sacred  order,  by  laying- 
on  of  hands,  was  called  by  the  name  of  ordinationJ  In  this  order 
there  were  the  three  degrees,  those  of  deacon,  presbyter,  and  hishcp^ 
called  ** greater  orders"  (ordines  majores),  in  contradistinction  to 
the  "lesser  orders"  (ordines  minor es),  from  sub-deacon  down  to 
door-keeper.^ 

'  The  difference  in  the  testimony  of  Ignatias,  dependent  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  several  Epistles  ascribed  to  him,  is  only  in  degree,  but  still  it  is 
immense. 

«  Ad  Trail,  c.  7. 

'  *Up€vs,  sacerdoSy  and  even  iipxi^pfis  and  summvs  sacerdos  (Tertall. 
De  Baptism.  7 ;  Apost.  Const,  passim).  Tertullian  calls  the  episcopate 
ordo  sacerdotalis  {De  Exhort.  Cast.  7);  but  it  seems  to  be  only  in  irony 
that  he  styles  the  Bishop  of  Rome  Pontifex  Maximus  {De  JPudicit.  1). 
Hippoly tus  calls  his  office  apxi^po-rtia  and  BiBcurKaKia  {Ref.  Hcer,  I.  Procem.). 
Cyprian  often  calls  the  bishop  sacerdos  and  his  colleagues  consaceniotcUes, 
These  Greek  and  Latin  terms  are  properly  expressed  by  the  English  word 
priest  in  its  full  and  usual  sense,  although  etymologically  it  is  merely  a 
contraction  o{ presbyter. 

*  Td^ts,  ordo,  ordo  ecolesiasticus  or  eccksios  (TertuU.  De  Monog,  11 ;  De 
IJolol.  7) ;  ordo  sacerdotalis  {De  Exhort.  Cast.  7). 

*  K\ripos,  clerus,  KXripiKoi,  clericiy  whence  our  clerk, 

*  AaSSf  KcuKol^  plebs. 

^  Ordifiatio.  The  word  is  used  in  our  English  Bible  as  the  translation 
of  Greek  words  signifying  appointment  to,  or  establishment  in,  the  office  of  a 
minister. 

■  "The  first  mention  of  any  inferior  office  is  in  Tertullian,  who  speaks 
of  Readers  {De  Prwscr,  41).  The  fuller  organization  of  the  lesser  orders 
comes  before  us  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  in  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries, Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  states  that  the  Ropaan  Church  then 
numbered  46  Presbyters,  7  Deacons,  7  Subdeacons,  42  Acolyths,  and  52 
Exorcists,  Readers,  and  Door-keepers  (ap.  Euseb.  ff.  E,  vi.  43).  The  business 
of  the  Subdeacons  was  to  take  care  of  the  sacred  vessels,  and  to  assist  the 
deacons  in  their  secular  duties ;  the  Acolyths  lighted  the  lamps  and  attended 
at  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments ;  the  Exorcists  had  the  charge  of  the 
energumens,  or  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  evil  spirits  ; 
the  Readers  were  employed  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  services  of  the 
church." — Robertson,  vol.  i.  pp.  162-3. 

The  description  of  the  orders  is,  however,  varied.  Tertullian  mentions 
the  "  order  of  widows  "  (ordo  viduarum)  among  the  ordines  ecckskutioi  (De 
Monog,  12) ;  and  Jerome  (In  Jes.  v.  19)  makes  "  five  orders  of  the  churchy" 
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The  body  of  ths  peopk  were  dirided  into  two  clasacs,  the  "  be- 
lievers" or  "faithful,"'  those  fully  establiahed  in  church  fellowship, 
and  the  "  catechu  mens."  The  full  pkce  which  these  held  within 
the  church  (not  like  the  Jewish  and  heathen  people  ouleide  the 
BAnctuary)  is  recognized  by  Jerome's  enumeration  of  them  among 
the  ecclesiaiitical  orders.  Each  cotigregation  of  pereoas  living  in  the 
same  place  was  regarded  as  the  chnrch  of  a  neighbourhood,  under 
the  Greek  name  from  which  we  get  our  word  paiiiii.' 

Aa  the  clergy  became  a  distinct  order,  they  were  more  and  more 
separated  from  secular  busineus,  and  supported  from  the  church 
treasury,  which  was  supplied  by  voluntary  conlributiona  and  weekly 
collcoiioDS  oit  the  Sunday.^  This  passed,  after  the  third  century, 
iuto  a  positive  prohibition  from  worldly  business  and  even  from 
accepting  trusteeships.  Moreover,  partly  from  the  same  pnnciple 
of  sepaTation  from  the  world,  and  partly  on  the  ground  of  ascetic 
purity,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  began  to  lie  advotajJe  ,  though  not 
yet  laid  down  as  a  duty  or  enforced  as  a  law.  ^ 

The  election  of  minialera  was  cither  made  directly  by  the  people, 
or  approved  by  tiiem  if  the  deaignation  were  made  by  the  bialiop  or 
the  clergy.  The  consent  of  the  whole  congregation,  was  required, 
from  the  almost  ApostoUo  age  of  Clement  of  Home ''  down  to  and 
beyond  the  development  of  clerical  authority  in  the  time  of  Cyprian, 
who  calls  this  "  an  apuatolic  and  almost  tmiversal  regulation."  °    lo 

namely  the  three  of  the  clergy  imi  the  twoof  the  Uity:  "Qninque  eerlesiB 
ordines,  cpiscopoa,  prt^i/Uivi,  di"cotl"a,  fdelet,  cattchimicnos." 

The  iden  of  the  prieathood  of  all  Chrittinns  Etill  Enrvired  (see  Irencus 
adn.  Hara.  ir.  8,  $  S),  npeciilly  nniong  the  HontBoiits,  who  illoired 
even  womeo  to  lench  hi  the  church.  TertuUisn  uks,  "Konne  et  laici 
sacerdoles  sninus?"  qiiotiog  tho-possnge,  "He  halh  made  us  kings  and 
prie9t8i"Bnd  he  siitb  that,  vhere  there  am  do  ministers,  any  Chnsfian 
administerel  the  BacrBment  and  baptized,  ns  "0  priest  to  htiuaelf  alooe." 
Jerome  speaks  uf  the  ''sacerdulium  hiici,  id  est,  baplisnia,"  with  refereUE- 
lo  the  custoio  of  requiring  the  newly  baptized  peraon  to  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  preteuee  of  the  <»iigiii;ation. 

'  Jule'ea,  from  the  term  irioTDt,  whith  is  one  of  (he  commoneat  deaigiaa 
tioiu  of  ChriBliuia  (thoae  holding  the  irloTii)  in  the  New  Testament. 

'  najiDiicla,  from  iriipoiicoi,  dvatlinij  neir,  and  (us  a  sobBtflutini)  a  tieigh-' 
bow.  There  aeems  to  have  been  originally  little,  if  any,  distinciiun  hetweon 
Trapeuda  and  tiaficnffis,  a  diocese. 

'  These  meekly  oilleotioiw  date  from  apostolic  limes  (t  Cor.  ivi.  2),  and 
I'aul  lays  down  the  principle,  as  ordaiaod  bv  the  Lord  himself,  that  "  they 
which  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  tho  bospel  "  (1  Cur.  ij.  T-U ;  Gal. 
vi.  6 !  i  Tim.  V.  17 ;  ccmp.  Matt.  i.  10,  Luke  i.  7)  ■,  but  rather  as  theii 
right  than  a  law  binding  them,  for  ha  hinuelf  set  the  example  of  spariog 
the  people  and  preserving  his  independeuca  in  majutaining  himself  by  hu 
I  .own  labour  (1  Cor.  ii.  li-lS). 

*  Spilt.  I  ad  Cor.  44  :  mitviaxiaTii  tSi  imtAiiaias  irdffij!. 

'  '  ■  *.  U.  l^* 
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the  election  of  a  bishop  the  "suffragium^  of  the  people  accompanied 
and  often  preceded  the  "judicium"  of  the  clergy  of  the  diooeee; 
and  elections  by  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  the  popular  voice  were 
held  valid  in  the  cases  of  Cyprian,  and  afterwards  of  Athanasius 
and  Ambrose.  But  the  rite  of  ordination  was  necessary  for  all  grades 
of  the  ministry.^ 

The  exercise  of  the  functions  of  teaching  by  laymen  survived 
for  some  time  the  separation  between  laity  and  clergy.  We  have 
seen  Origen  expounding  the  Scriptures  in  the  churches  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Caesarea  at  the  request  of  their  bishops.  The  "Apos- 
tolical Constitutions"  ascribe  to  the  Apostle  Paul  a  direction,  that^ 
^  Though  a  man  be  a  layman,  if  experienced  in  the  delivery  of  in- 
struction, and  morally  worthy,  he  may  teach ;  for '  they  shall  all  be 
taught  of  God.'"  Even  the  decree  of  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Carthage  (398),  prohibiting  laymen  from  teaching  in  thepiesenoB 
of  clergyme  nd  without  their  consent,  implies  that  such  consent 
might  be  givf^?b  the  act. 

.  §  7.  In  this  more  definite  organization  of  the  Church,  the  most 
striking  feature  is  the  increase  in  the  authority  of  the  bishops^  and 
the  introduction  of  distinctions  of  rank  among  them.  Whether  or 
no  the  offices  of  hishop  and  presbyter  were  at  first  identical,  it  is 
Agreed  by  all  that,  as  most  Christian  churches  had  a  plurality  of 
presbyters,  some  one  of  these  obtained,  whether  from  age,  character, 
or  ability,  the  position  of  a  president,  and  to  him  the  title  of  Bishop 
was  applied  in  a  special  sense,  while  his  colleagues  retained  that  of 
Presbyter,^  Further,  we  have  see^i  reason  to  believe  that  more  con- 
gregations than  one  were  united  in  fellowship  and  government  as  a 
church ;  and,  as  such  congregations  became  stronger,  they  might 
become  churches  still  under  the  oversight  of  the  bishop  of  the 
mother    church.     The  process  would  doubtless  be  modified  by 

*  The  order  of  Exorcists  formed,  in  some  cases  at  least,  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  "  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  (which  represent  the  eastern 
system  as  it  was  about  the  end  of  the  third  century)  declare  that  this 
office  is  not  to  be  conferred  by  ordination,  as  being  a  special  gift  of 
divine  grace,  and  a  voluntary  exercise  of  benevolence." — ^Robertson,  vol.  i. 
p.  162. 

*  We  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome  that  originally,  before  divisions  arose 
throuirh  Satan's  instigation,  the  churches  were  governed  by  the  common 
council  of  the  presbyters,  and  not  till  a  later  perio^  was  one  of  the  pres- 
byters placed  at  the  head,  to  watch  over  the  church  and  suppress  schisms; 
and  he  distinctly  says  that  the  precedence  of  the  bishops  and  the  subjection 
of  the  presbyters  was  magis  consnetudine  quam  dispositionis  Dominicm  veri* 
.tatis  (Ad  Titum,  i.  7  ;  Epist.  83,  85).  The  Roman  deacon  Hilary  (Ambro- 
isiaster)  says,  "  Hie  enim  episcopus  est,  qui  intet*  presbyferos  primus  est " 
(Ad  1  Tim.  iii.  10).  In  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Jewish  Synagogue^ 
the  presiding  bishop  has  been  compared  to  the  iipxio-vydywyos  of  Mark  v. 
35,  36,  38,  Luke  viii.  41,  49,  Acts  xviii.  8,  17  (Schaff,  vol.  i.  pp.  410*420). 
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national  ciiaracter  and  institiitionB ;  bo  that  whilu  among  the 
politicailj-minded  Greeks  each  city  had  ita  own  clinrch  under  its  - 
own  bishop,  and  while  the  same  state  of  things  existed  in  Korth 
Africa,  we  jind  for  a  long  time  no  bishop  in  Palestine  except  at 
Jerusalem,  and  afCenvards  at  the  Homan  capital  of  Cssarea;  and 
Egypt  had  only  one  bishop,  namely,  of  Alexandria,  down  to  De- 
metrius (A.D.  190-235).  In  the  last  case  we  are  expressly  told  by 
Jerome  that,  "from  Marie  the  Evangelist  down  to  the  Bishoiia 
Heraclas  and  Diooyaius,  the  twelve  presbyters  always  placed  in 
a  higher  rank  one  chosen  from  among  themselves,  whom  they 
named  Bishop,  like  an  army  making  an  Imperator,  or  the  deacooH 
elect  from  their  own  number  one  known  for  his  diligence,  whom 
they  call  Archdeacon,"' 

§  8.  Bttt  this  would  not  be  a  full  account  of  Ihe  institution;  for 
while,  on  one  side,  the  Episcopate  wns  thus  developed  from  the 
presbyterate,  it  must  be  regarded,  from  another  side,  as  a  sort  of 
contiouation  of  the  Apostolic  office.  'I'he  discusaion  of  this  "  Apos- 
tolical Succession,"  as  a'doctrine,  lies  beyond  our  province;  but  its 
existence,  from  very  early  times,  must  be  recognized  as  an  his- 
torical fact,  and  as  the  basis  of  the  high  authority  claimed  for  the 
Kpiscopate,  not  indeed  so  much  over  the  presbytery  as  over  the 
Sock.  Thus  the  genuine  epistles  of  Ignatius  consist,  fur  the  most 
{xirt,  of  earnest  exhoriations  to  obey  the  bishop  and  maintain  the 
unity  of  the  Church  against  the  judaistie  and  docetic  heretics.  But 
it  should  be  observed  that  tliese  exhortations  are  addressed  to  single 
churches,  over  each  of  which  the  bishop  ia  set,  not  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  Church  nor  even  as  the  successor  of  the 
Apostles,  but  as  tlie  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  centre  of  unity  as 
representing  the  authority  of  God  himself.'  The  people  should 
therefore  obey  him,  and  do  nothing  without  bis  will,  "  Blessed 
are  liey  who  are  one  with  the  bishop,  as  the  Church  is  with  Christ, 
and  Christ  with  the  Fatlier."  High  as  was  the  view  of  the  office 
thus  held  at  the  very  begtaning  of  the  second  century,  there  is  no 
suggestion  in  Ignatius  of  diocesan,  much  less  of  a  universal  episco- 
pacy; and  his  Spoilt  to  the  Romans  is  distinguished  from  the  ifst 
by  its  silence  about  bishops. 

The  language  of  Irenieus  furnishes  another  landmark,  at  Ihe  be. 

'  HieroD.  'Epitl.  ad  tmtigttam  (Ojip,  iv.  p.  802,Bd.Martinay);  Entychli 
Pittrisreh.  Alei.  L  ,i»na/«,  p,  331.  EutychiuB,  who  wbs  patriarch  of  Alei- 
andtia  ia  tfas  toath  cintury,  adda  that  the  newly  lUctsd  bishop  (pilrca''c^(i) 
was  ordsiaed  by  the  other  eleven  presbyters — a  cme  of  non-cpiacopal  ordi- 
natioQ  to  the  episMipale. 

-     '  'EvtaiinroT  tli  rinw  BtcB  wpoKoBiiiifrin.     In  the  very  Elrength  of  the 
Inuguage  of  tgnatlui  sonic  s«  a  ^ga  that  the  opiscopate,  in  this  very 
exalted  view  of  il,  was  "aa  yet  a  yoiuig  inititation,  greatly  needing  fdid- 
-   nendatiDD."— Schaff,  vol.  i.  p,  422. 
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spinning  of  the  third  century.  This  father,  the  great  opponent  of 
Gnosticism,  iiuitos  witli  Ignatius  in  upholding  the  episcopate  as  a 
centre  of  unity  against  heretics,  hut  his  idea  of  the  office  is  at  once 
lower  and  higher.  '*  He  represents  the  institution  as  an  office  of 
the  wliolc  Cliurch,  and  as  the  continuation  of  the  Apoatolate,  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  Catholic  tradition,  and  the  support  of  doctrinal  unity 
in  opposition  to  heretical  vagaries.  He  exalts  the  bishops  of  the 
original  apostolic  churches,  above  all  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  and 
Hixjaks  with  great  emphasis  of  an  unbroken  episcopal  suocession."  ^ 
Equally  strong  is  the  language  of  Tertullian  before  his  lapse  to 
Montanism ;  but  after  that  change  he  insists  on  the  priesthood  of 
the  laity,  as  op^wsed  to  the  claims  of  bishops  to  represent  the 
Church. 

By  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  episcopal  authority  has 
reached  its  full  development  in  the  writings  of  Cyprian.  In  his 
view  the  bishops  are  the  channel  through  which  the  Holy  Ghost, 
given  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles,  is  bestowed  in  an  unbroken  suc- 
cession, lor  the  life  of  the  Church  and  the  ellScacy  of  her  ordinances. 
"  The  Bishop  "—says  he — "  is  in  the  Church,  and  the  Church  is  in 
the  Bishop,  and  if  any  one  is  not  with  the  Bishop,  he  is  not  in  the 
Church."'*  Cyprian,  moreover,  regards  the  whole  Episcopacy  as 
one  office,  liaving  (in  the  technical  phrase)  a  solidarity  answering 
to  that  of  the  Church.'  Thus  the  growing  idea  of  a  visibU  unity  in 
the  Church  is  cmbotUed  in  the  unity  of  its  first  order  of  ministers. 
As — says  Cyprian — the  Church  is  one  body,  divided  by  Christ  into 
many  members  through  the  whole  world,  so  one  episcopate  is  diffiised 
through  the  concordant  numbers  of  many  bishops.*  And  just  be- 
cause each  bishop  is  but  a  member  of  the  episcopate,  he  represents, 
in  his  own  diocese,  the  authority  of  the  whole.  But  his  authority 
is  not  independent  of  the  presbyters ;  and  Cyprian  himself  under- 
took nothing  of  importance  without  their  advice.  As  late  as  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  declared 
the  sentence  of  a  bishop  without  the  concurrence  of  his  clergy  to  be 
void  (a.d.  398).  The  same  Council  decreed  that,  in  the  ordination 
of  a  presbyter,  all  the  presbyters  present  should  join  with  the 
bishop  in  the  imposition  of  hands. 

§  9.  The  smaller  bodies  of  Christians  scattered  about  country 
districts  were  brought  under  episcopal  supervision  either  by  itine- 
rant visitors  (frepiodcvrai,  visitatores),  or  by  means  of  resident 
assistants  to  the  bishop,  called  ** country  bishops"  (Chorepisccpi)^ 

*  Ado.  ffcer.  iii.  3,  §§  1,  2,  iv.  33,  §  8 ;  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  423. 
'  Cyprian,  Fpist.  Ixvi.  3. 

'  "  Episcopatus  unus  est,  cujus  a  singulis  in  solidum  pars  tenetur.** 
<  J!:pist.  Iv.  20.  V 

*  The  x^P«^^<''Koiros  is  also  called  vicaHiJa  epiacopi,  viUanus  —'   ' 
vicanus  episcopus,  as  opposed  to  the  oathedralis  epiacopus. 
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who  ranked  between  tbe  bishop  sad  the  presbyteiu.  Tbej  first 
appear  in  Asia  Minor,  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  tbird  century. 

g  10.  As  tbe  several  churches  became  thus  more  fully  oiganiMd, 
they  tended  to  union  in  larger  masses.  From  the  earliest  times,  the 
pastors  of  neighbouring  churches  met  for  consultation  as  occasions 
arose;  and  the  custom  of  holding  such  "synods"'  regularly,  once 
or  twice  a  year,  was  established  by  the  end  of  the  second  centnry.' 
Such  meetings  were  naturally  held  nt  the  chief  city  of  each  province 
or  district,  and  the  church  of  this  MetropdU  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  Mother  C/iurch  to  those  around  it.  Its  bishop  was 
naturally  the  presideot  of  the  assembled  clergy,  and  their  repre- 
sentative in  communicating  with  other  churches.  This  occasional 
position  grew,  of  course,  ioto  a  sort  of  permanent  dignity  and  pre- 
cedence. In  accordance  with  the  tendency  for  the  growing  organi- 
Mtion  of  the  Church  to  follow  that  of  the  Empire,  the  bishopa  of 
Bucli  ohiircbea  were  called  Metropolitans  (MTrpmroXirm).  A  superior 
dignity  attached  also  to  the  "apostolic"  or  "mother  churches,"'  as 
planted  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  therefore  the  surest  de- 
pouitaries  of  apostuhc  doctrine  and  practice.  Both  causes  of  pre- 
cedence were  united  in  tbe  Churches  of  Anliocli,  Altxandria,  and 
Jiome,  which  were  the  capitals  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
Empire  (irnipj^iat).  Tlieir  Metropolitans  appropriated,  the  title  of 
Arckhiik(qi,  which  had  before  been  given  tu  all  Metropolitans,  and 
afterwards  that  ot  Patriarch,  which  had  been  an  honorary  lille 
of  all  bishops,  especially  in  tbe  East.  The  same  title  was  given 
to  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  mother  Church  of  Christendom, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Bishop  of  Conslanlinople,  the  new  capital 
of  the  Empire,  It  was  first  applied  in  this  special  sense  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451). 

The  sphere  in  which  a  bishop  presided,  whether  it  were  a  city, 
B  district,  or  a  province,  was  originally  called  simply  his  "neigh- 
bourhood" or  parish  (mipoiKio).'  But  when  Coastantine,  in  re- 
modelling the  empire,  applied  Ihe  name  of  diocese  (i!ioi'io)<rii)  lo 
the  larger  divisions,  each  of  which  contained  several  provinces 
iinapxiai),  the  same  name  was  adopted  in  an  ecclesinstical  sense  for 
the  sphere  of  a  Patriarch,  or,  as  the  chief  bishop  of  a  diocese  was 
also  calied,  an  c;torch.  But  (perhaps  from  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word),'  it  was  soon  restricted  lo  the  sense  wliich  it  has  since  re- 
tained, the  province  of  every  bishop. 

'  iimiiat,  a  meeting.  *    Can.  Apost.  36 ;  RobertBon,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 

'  S»i'«  opottolica,  matnees  Kclena.  *  S»e  above,  p.  181. 

*  Aielmirii  signified  uriginslly  the  martngemtnt  of  a  hautehobi,  sad  hence 
attil  liiiui  of  ailmbuttratim,  and  in  this  eense  it  WM  used  u  equivalent  to 
the  tioiniD  protincia  (which  has  the  same  aense),  sod  it  waa  applied  eipe- 
cirtllj  to  the  smnller  ndministrative  districts.     Its  ultimate  use  io  smW 
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§  11.  Ilie  claims  which  ripened  into  the  snpremacy  of  the. Bishop 
of  Rome  over  the  Western  Church  had  ahready  heen  put  forward^ 
and  to  %. great  extent  admitted,  during  the  first  three  centuries. 
Arising  naturally  out  of  the  civil  supremacy  of  the  capital,  the  pre- 
tensions of  Rome  were  supported  by  the  fiction  of  Peter's  bishopric 
there,  and  also  by  the  equally  groundless  statement,  that  the 
Church  was  founded  by  Paul.^  Such  a  claim  has  been  vainly 
sought  in  the  exhortations  which  Clement  addresses,  not  in  his  own 
name,  but  in  that  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  the  sister  Church  of 
Corinth.  Ignatius,  in  writing  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  assigns  to  it 
a  precedence,  not  in  authority  but  in  love^^  and,  curiously  enough, 
he  neither  addresses  nor  names  its  bishop. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  century  we  first  find  a  "precedence** 
assigned  by  IrenaBUS,  not  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  sucoessor  of 
Peter,  but  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  the  chief  centre  of  the  apoft^ 
tolical  tradition  derived  from  Peter  and  Paul.  It  is  just  because 
that  apostolical  tradition  is  preserved  by  all  the  churches  every- 
where, that  these  churches — ^he  does  not  say  ought  to  submit  Uh^ 
but  must  needs  agree  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  writer  gave 
a  practical  commentary  on  his  words  when,  himself  "agreeing  with". 
Bishop  Victor  about  Easter,  he  rebuked  him  for  breaking  off 'fellow- 
ship with  the  Asiatic  churches ;  and  those  churches  answered  the 

siastical  language  may  be  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  bishop's  "  behaving 
himself  in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  church  "  (1  Tim.  iii.  15).  We 
find  it,  indeed,  applied  to  every  kind  of  ecclesiastical  division,  the  province 
of  a  patriarch,  or  a  metropolitan,  or  a  bishop,  down  to  the  district  of  a 
single  church. 

The  term  seat  (KoBdipa)  or  secj  for  the  place  which  is  the  centre  of  a 
bishop's  diocese,  was  derived  from  the  actual  seat,  or,  as  it  came  to  be 
called,  thronCy  occupied  by  the  bishop  in  his  church  (firjfJM  koI  Bp6vos  0^i|« 
\os,  Euseb.  II,  E.  vii.  30,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Sc^cpoi  $p6rot  of  the 
presbyters).  In  this  sense  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  iixo(rro\iKhs  0p6pof  of 
St.  James  at  Jerusalem  (vii.  19,  32);  and  St.  Mark's  chair  was  shown  at 
Alexandria.  But  the  word  is  found  in  the  secondary  sense  of  see  as  early 
as  TertuUian,  who  uses  the  phrase  CaihedrcB  Apostolorum  for  the  apostolical 
succession  of  bishops  in  the  Ecclesics  Apostolorum, 

^  In  the  famous  passage  of  Irenseus,  which  claims  the  agreement  of  the 
whole  Church  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  has  the  precedence  as 
founded  by  the  two  most  illustrious  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  it  is  also 
absurdly  called  the  oldest  church  (^Ado,  Hour.  iii.  3,  §  2).  The  passage  is 
found  only  in  the  Latin  version,  the  reading  of  which  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful :  ^'  Ad  banc  cnim  ecclesiam  propter  potcntiorem  (Massuet  conjectores 
potiorem)  prmcipalitatem  necesse  est  omnem  convenire  ecclesiam,  hoc  est 
eos  qui  sunt  undique  fideles,  in  qu§,  semper  ab  his  qui  sunt  undiqne  con- 
servata  est  ab  apostolis  traditio. 

^  npoKo^rifieyri  ttjs  aydmis.  Compare  Paul's  language  about  the  faith 
of  the  Roman  Church  (Rom.  i.  8).  Some  Roman  Catholic  divines  arbitraiilj 
put  on  rrjs  aydxyis  a  concrete  sense,  as  if  it  meant  the  Church  united  in  love. 
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RomHn  Bishop's  diotalion  by  appenling  (o  their  own  "apostolicnl 
tradition."  Tlie  same  kind  of  precedence,  and  on  the  saine  f^i'ounds, 
is  maintained  by  TertuUian  in  his  earlier  writings;  hut  tlie  bitter 
irony  with  which,  after  his  lapse  to  Montonism,  he  calls  the  Roman 
Bishop  "pantifm  manimns"  and  "episcopus  episcoporum,"  fnmiBlieH 
Bome  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  claim  to  supremacy.  The 
evidence  derived  from  Hippolytus,  the  vehement  opponent  of  tiie 
Bishops  Zephyrinus  and  Callisttis  for  their  Ia\  discipline,  goes  no 
further  than  the  claim  of  the  Bishop  of  Roraa  to  supremacy  in  his 
own  diocese,  and  to  exemption  from  being  deposed,  even  for  mortal 

Cyprian  is  the  first  eminent  advocate  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Bishop  of  lioine  as  the  successor  of  Peter,  on  whom  Christ  founded 
His  Church,'  and  to  whom  He  gave  the  commission,  "Feed  my 
sheep,"  He  calls  the  Church  of  Rome  "  the  chair  of  Peter  and  the 
chief  Church,  whence  the  unity  of  the  priesthood  had  its  source  " — 
"the  root  and  mother  of  the  Catholic  Church."'  In  this  view  vnily 
is  still  the  prevalent  idea;  and,  just  as  Cyprian  regards  Christ's 
commission  to  Peter  as  the  bond  of  unity  among  the  Apostles,  who 
were  like  him  endowed  fully  with  their  Master's  autiiority,  so  he 
claims  equality  and  independence  for  all  bishops,  as  all  equally  the 
BUCcesBors  of  the  Ajxiatles,  He  addreaaea  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  not 
as  Fatlter  (^Papa,  Pope),  hut  as  his  &ro(Aer  and  coJ^eo^ue;  and,  in  the 
controversy  about  heretical  baptism,  he  does  not  scruple  to  charge 
Bishop  Stephen  with  error  and  abuse  of  power.  So,  too,  thcCappado- 
dan  Bishop,  Finnilian,  the  disciple  of  Oiigen,  while  acknowledging 
theBiahopofRome'sprecedenoe,  turns  the  ground  of  it  into  a  rebuke, 
telling  him  that  "  he  ought  to  abide  on  the  rock  foundation,  instead 
of  laying  a  new  one  by  recognising  heretical  baptism." 

"From  this  testimony  it  is  clear  that  the  growing  influence  of 
the  Roman  see  was  rooted  in  public  opinion,  and  in  the  need  of 
unity  in  the  nncieut  Chureh.  It  is  not  to  be  explained  at  nil  by 
the  talents  and  ambition  of  the  incumbents.  On  the  contrary,  the 
personality  of  the  thirty  Popes'  of  the  first  three  centuries  fails 

•  Sn  earlf,  nnd  indeed  mnch  enrliar,  i»  tho  grwit  miBinterpretntion  of 
ttie  teit,  which  is  blHioned  mand  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  liume  (Malt. 
iTi.  18).  Cna[H<rniDg  the  true  aeoge— thnt  the  ifac^,  of  which  Peter's  Dsme 
was  but  the  Bpnbol,  i(  Chiiit  himself— see  the  fiT.  T.  Hist.  chnp.  ix.  $  14. 
It  is  warthj  of  notice  thnt  the  tail  is  not  found  ia  the  Gcspel  of  Mark, 
which  is  believM  to  have  been  written  onder  the  direction  of  Peber  himself. 

'  "  Petri  cathedram  alqne  ecclesinm  principslem,  undo  nnitas  Mcerdo- 
tslis  eiorta  eat "  {Apiif.  lii.  19,  ed.  Goldborn) :  "  ecclesis  cothoticm  radicem 
et  nutricem"  ^^EpM.  xl.  3). 

'  Thiiretnupectlveuseufthe  title,  in  accordance  with  Rnmtia Catholic 
....         -.     .      «.,.... . •^-"  yioti  pSpa  at  pappa. 
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quite  rcniarkably  into  the  background ;  though  they  are  all  canon- 
ized saints,  and,  according  to  a  later,  but  very  doubtful  tradition, 
were  also,  with  two  exceptions,  martyrs."  ^  After  remarking  on  the 
absence  from  the  list  of  the  great  names  among  the  fathers,'  Pro» 
fessor  Scliaff  adds ; — ^**  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark  that  just  the 
oldest  links  in  the  chain  of  Roman  bishops  are  veiled  in  impenetrable 
darkness.  While  TertuUian  and  most  of  the  Latins  (and  the  pseudo- 
Clementines)  make  Clement  the  first  successor  of  Peter,  Irenaens, 
Eusebius,  and  other  Greeks  (with  Jerome  and  the  Komau  catnlogue) 
give  him  tlie  third  place,  and  put  Linus  and  Anacletus  between  him 
and  Peter." 

§  12.  The  growing  organization  of  the  Christian  Churches  is  con- 
nected at  every  step  with  the  attempt  to  embody  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church  Universal — the  body  of  Christ,  of  which  both 
individual  Christians  and  the  several  churches  formed  by  their  union 
for  worship  and  fellowship  are  the  members — in  the  "  Holy  Catholic 
Church"*  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or,  as  it  is  called  more  fully 
in  the  Nicene,  the  "  one  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church."  * 

This  idea  is  common  to  the  great  teachers  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  without  reference  to  any  distinc- 
tion between  the  visible  and  invisible  Church.  Springing  from  the 
sentiment  of  mutual  love  and  common  brotherhood  in  Christ,  it 
assumed  a  more  definite  and  harder  form  through  the  conflict  with 
heresy ;  and  it  was  only  in  accordance  with  human  nature  that  the 
antagonistic  element  should  prevail,  and  that  the  comprehensive 
term  "Catholic"  was  used  specially  to  exclude  all  that  was  deemed 
"heretical"  and  "schismatic."  The  development  of  this  doctrine 
of  Catholic  unity,  like  that  of  the  episcopate  which  is  closely 

which,  from  the  very  construction  of  the  organs  of  speech,  is  one  of  the 
first  uttered  by  infant  lips,  is  found  as  early  as  Homer  for  father  (jOd,  vi. 
67,  irctTTira  4)U*,  in  the  vocative ;  and  in  //.  v.  408,  the  derived  verb,  /uir 
iratScs  7ra'KTciC<>^(nv,  "  children  call  him  papa  ").  In  early  ecclesiastical 
Latin  it  was  applied  to  bishops  in  general,  like  irarpidpxvs  in.Greek  (Ter^ 
tull.  De  Fudic.  13).  But,  curiously  enough,  the  common  and  special  senses 
of  the  two  words  got  transposed  in  the  two  churches ;  and  at  the  present 
day  every  Romish  priest  is  called  "  father  "  (pater)  and  every  Greek  priest 
'*  pope  '*  (p'lpa).  The  use  of  Papa  (Pope),  as  the  pre-eminent  title  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  is  first  clearly  found  in  Ennodius  of  Pavia,  about  A.n. 
600  (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  560).  >  Schaff,  vol.  i.  pp.  430-1, 

*  Jerome's  list  of  136  "  Illustrious  Men  "  of  the  first  four  ^tnries 
contains  only  four  Roman  bishops,  Clement,  Victor,  Cornelius,  and  DAmasns; 
and  they  wrote  only  a  few  Epistles. 

'  Sancta  Ecclesin  CathoUca. 

*  The  clause  belongs  to  the  addition  to  the  Nicene  Creed  made  Irl^  Ike 
Council  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  381).  Its  form  should  be  noticed — "C^ 
unam  sanctam  catholicam  ecclesiam" — not  **  credo  in  (eJf),**  as  in  Vbt 
clauses  declaring  faith  in  the  Divine  Persons.  ^<  ■ 
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connected  with  it,  may  be  traced  througli  the  writings  of  I^atiiis, 
Inaiitus,  ftnd  Cyprian,  ia  whoae  work  'On  the  Unity  of  the 
Church'  it  culmiuatoa.  Nor  is  it  taught  less  plainly  by  Ter- 
tHlliaii,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origcn,  though  ihey  viere 
themselves  accused  of  departure  from  Catholic  truth.  Jt  was 
TertuUian  that  first  made  the  famous  comparison  of  the  Church 
to  Noah's  Ark,  to  signily  that  "  Out  of  the  church  there  is  no 
Balvatiou."  "  The  Church,"  says  Irenieus,  "is  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  Uo!y  Ghost  on  earth ;  where  the  Church  13,  there  is  eleo 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  the 
Church  and  all  grace."' 

§  13.  ITie  Catiiolic  unity  of  the  Church  was  eshibited  and  upheld, 
and  its  voice  found  utterance,  in  those  Synods  or  Coancih,  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  mention.*  Whether  such  assemhlieH  were 
larger  or  smaller,  eacii,  if  duly  convened  and  constituted,  was  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  could  speak  with  authority ;  for,  wljen  a  matter 
of  dispute  arose  between  brethren,  Christ  had  bidden  them  to  "  tell 
it  to  the  Church ; "  and  He  had  given  the  promise,  "  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathend  together  in  my  iiami,  there  am  I  in  the  niidat  of 
them."'  'J'o  this  principle  a  precedent  was  added  from  the  meeting 
at  Jemsalem  to  decide  on  the  differences  in  the  Church  of  Antioch; 
and  Iho  same  divine  guidance  was  rec<^ized  in  their  decisions.' 
That  precedent  was  also  followed  in  the  constitulion  of  the  primitive 
Donncils.  In  the  time  of  Cyprian,  not  only  the  bishops  and  pres- 
byters, but  confessors  and  some  chosen  laymen,  toiik  part  in  the 
proceedings,  though  with  unequal  powers  of  votiog  ;°  and,  as  the 

'  Adc.  fficr.  iii.  24. 

'  See  above,  §  10.  The  word  Condliam  is  first  useil  id  the  ecclciinstlciil 
lease  by  TertnlliaD  (_D.-  Jrj-n.  13  ;  Be  J'udidt.  1(1);  limJoi,  first  ia  the 
Apatt.  CoTislit.  V.  20,  and  Canoni,  c.  36  or  38 ;  also  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  23, 
&n.  The  Latia  aad  Greek  words  were  at  Rat  equivalent ;  but  In  mediavsl 
times  Co'aicil  was  used  for  provincial.  Synod  for  iliocfsan  asaeiobUea. 

■  Matt,  ivii^  20. 

*  Acti.  IV.  The  rtojt  Tf  ayUf  rvtiimTi  (ffll  ij/u*  (of  verse  28)  is  echoed 
(far  eiampld)  in  the  "  Plnouit  nohia  Sancto  SpiHla  Buggereate"  of  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  253  (Cjrprian.  £piia.  liv.). 

>  The  Council  of  Caithage,  upon  Heretical  Baptism  (about  256),  wai 
atlended  by  87  bisbnps,  very  many  priesli}  and  deacons,  and  most  of  the 
commoQ  people  (ninziina  pai'a  plebis);  lint  in  its  Acts  the  bishops  only 
'  appear  aa  votera  (Cyprian,  (^p.  pp.  329-338).  'he  Acta  of  other  early 
couneiZa,  however,  are  signed  by  the  presbyters  and  deacons  after  the 
bishopa.  So  to  the  councils  upon  the  Lupsed,  Cyprian  soiDDioaed  the 
bUhops  nod  clergy,  the  eonfasaors  and  laieoi  slanlsM  (kr.  laymen  in  good 
stauding,  whatever  that  majr  mean),  and  the  Roman  clergy  write  to 
Cyprian  about  a  iiynodlcal  coDeultatian  of  the  bishop  with  the  priests, 
deacons,  confeisoTs,  and  bit-if  s(antt6ui  (Cyp.iT^t.  31).  '"'  '"  -  -  ' 
ll  biaiid  Id  ivaada  of  the  third  century  in  Syria  and  Simid. 
10* 
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councils  were  held  in  public,  the  voice  of  the  whole  commimity  wtm 
heard,  sometimes  not  without  an  influence  on  the  decisioiu  In 
course  of  time,  not  only  the  laity,  but  the  inferior  clergy,  were  ex- 
cluded. After  the  Council  of  Nicaea  (a.d.  325)  the  bishops  alone 
sat  and  voted,  and  that  not  as  the  representatives  of  their  churches^ 
but  as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles. 

The  earliest  councils  were  convened  for  dealing  with  a  oontro- 
versy  or  heresy  as  the  emergencies  arose,  and  they  were  com- 
posed of  as  many  representatives  of  churches  as  could  bo  gathered 
from  neighbouring  places  and  provinces.  The  first  of  this  kind 
known  were  those  in  Greece,  mentioned  by  Tertullian;*  those 
convened  in  Asia  Minor  aj^ainst  the  Montanists  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century;*  and  those  held  both  in  the  East  and 
West  on  the  question  of  Easter  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
century.' 

The  more  regular  Councils  are  of  ifour  kinds,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  district  represented  in  each.  (1)  It  was  in  Gh^eoe,, 
where  the  people  were  accustomed  both  to  civic  organization  and  to 
united  council  in  their  amphictyonies  (which  survived  down  to  this 
time),  that  the  custom  began  of  holding  stated  meetings  once  or  twice 
a  year,  in  the  "  parish  "  of  each  bishop,  on  the  model  already  ex-. 
plained.  Such  synods  are  first  expressly  mentioned  in  the  third 
century,  when  they  had  no  doubt  been  long  established  as  a  matter 
of  convenience.  They  correspond  to  the  Diocesan  Councils  of  later 
times.  (2)  Provincial  Councils  were  held  for  consultation  among 
the  churches  of  a  whole  province,  under  the  Metropolitan,  whose 
presence  was  essential  to  constitute  a  "perfect  synod.***  These 
also  had  probably  become  a  regular  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
Church  some  time  before  they  are  first  mentioned,  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  by  Cyprian  in  the  West  and  by  Firmilian  in  the 
East,  where  they  met  in  Asia  regularly  and  of  course  (necessario) 
once  a  year  for  purposes  of  discipline.^  (3)  The  councils  of  a  patri- 
archate, primacy  or  exarchate  (that  is,  of  a  diocese  in  the  old  sense), 
do  not  appear  as  regular  annual  assemblies  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century,  though  their  type  is  seen  in  the  early  councils 
held  on  special  emergencies.  They  were  called  national  (regioni8)j 
plenary,  universal,  or  general;®  and  Tertullian  speaks  of  such  a 
council  as  a  representation  of  the  whole  Christian  name.^    (4)  But 

»  De  Jejun,  13.  «  Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  16.  ^  Ibid.  24. 

*  'S^vo^os  TcXc/a,  Concil.  Antioch.  Can.  16  (a.d.  341). 

*  "  Councils  of  the  Churches  "  are  already  named  by  Tertullian  as  if  they 
were  an  ordinary  institution  (Z>e  Fudicit.  10). 

*  Plenariam,  Universale^  Generale.    The  regular  name  of  the  primatial 
council  of  Africa  was  Universale  Anniversarium, 

'  Heprcesentaiio  totius  Christiani  nominis  (Tertnll.  h  c). 
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thig  univereality  bad  a  practical  limit,  till  the  central  authority  of 
the  Kmpire  became  Chriatian.  Then  for  the  first  time  Coastaatine 
asBembled  a  Council  of  the  whale  Churcli  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  throughout  the  whole  world.  ITiis 
Couocil,  held  at  Niciea  in  Bidiynia,  in  a.d.  325,  was  tlie  first  of 
those  culled  QicDMBSiCAi,'  or  Oenfrtd,  Univerml,  and  FiertaTy  iu 
the  widest  sense.  The  decrees  of  such  a.  Council  were  r^arded  as 
having  the  certainty  derived  fnim  "  the  conxent  of  the  univeiHal 
Chui-ch."' 

I  Tha  phrasa  ^  oiKOontm  (at  yn),  Uterally  "  the  inhahited  esrth,"  was 
ossd  to  denote  the  whole  civilised  world,  and  also  the  Romnn  Empire.  In 
the  time  of  Conslantine  the  latter  sense  GDrrespoiidcJ  very  nenrlj-  (thongii 
not  eiclnsively)  to  the  eiteosion  of  the  Church,  and  it  described,  of  cootm, 
the  regions  from  which  bishops  could  he  assemhled  nt  the  call  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor,  Bat  that  the  eccleEiastical  sense  of  "  (Ecu- 
menical "  was  Qot  limited  to  the  Empire  a  proved  hf  the  phrases  used  hj 
Augnslin  and  Snlpidus  Severus,  foli'iu  oriis,ext<itaoAx,pleBarivra  unhersa 
tccletice,  plemriitm  ex  tminerso  orbs  Clirisliano. 

'  "  Universalis  ecclesis  consensio  "  (Angnstin.  Se  Bopt.  c,  Donat,  vii.  53). 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTBATIONS. 

(ECDMENICAI,  COUS(ni.S, 
Tire  Oemml  or  Univuraal  Orancils,  Ihe  authoniy  of  which  is  actnowledged  bolb  by 
(he  Qreelt  and  LaUa  Cburchw,  are :— 

1.  The  Firtl  of  Nicsi ^^^ 

3.  TM  Finl  of  CoxwTiHTnioeix 3'*1 

a.  TheOpuneilotEncMua *3i 

W  *.  The  Oioocll  of  Chaicspob *S' 

W  B.  The  Srsond  of  CmwriSTWornt 663 

W  B.  The  7»i»do(CosOTAitii»oi'LB aao 

1,  TbeSecix^BlliicjEA '8' 

ThM  Sicaa  both  npeni  and  el<»«  Um  lIsL    ReBpecaog  the  difference  between  tbe 
Gieelt  and  Lalln  Churches  » to  the  fiir*!*  foimil  Caatil.  ko  Cbap  XX.  (}  IS.  16. 

There  are  several  Heman  CaUmlic  OiuaclH  "hlcb  claim  to  be  (JcnernL    Tho  two 
UlcU  an  that  of  Trail,  IMS,  and  lllBl  of  Borne,  ISSft-III. 


THE  WORSHIP  AND  SACHAMENTS  AND  FESTIVALS 
01'  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH, 


$  1.  PLilCEi  FOR  WoBBHiP  —  PrimitiTe  worship  in  private  hnnsea  —  The 
Pulpit  ami  Table  or  Aitar.  §  2.  Churches  us  speeial  bnildiagi  —  Their 
internsl  arrnngeuienl;.  §  3.  Primitive  Form  or  Woasirip — Testimonj- 
of  Pliay  —Account  of  Justin  Martyr.  §  4.  F.nrly  Christian  Hymns  and 
Paging.  §  5.  The  I^oRu's  Sufpeb  or  Eucharist  —  Bomeatic  Qud  iofBiit 
Communion.  §  6.  The  Agapte  or  Love-Feafil* ;  in  tha  Apostolic  ud 
following  ngf  —  Prooesdioga  at  the  Love-Fensts  —  Their  comiptioa  and 
ether  w.uiei  of  their  decline  — AdempU  tn  revive  the  Love-FeoBt*  — 
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Their  iiual  cessation.  $  7.  DiKtrlna  of  the  Eucharist  —  Ignatius,  Jnetin 
JUrlyr,  and  Ireaseua  — Views  of  Tertullinn  and  Cyprian —Of  Clement 
Hud  Origen.  g  a.  Earl;  Doctrine  of  ths  Kocharistic  Sacrifice.  §  V.  Dis- 
OIPUKE  IN  XHli  Early  ChUkcu— The  Peaitenbs  itnd  Penitential  Disidpline 

—  Restoration  of  the  Feniteots  —  l^ulDsiBstical  Abeolutioa.  §  10.  Uul- 
tiplieation  of  the  Orders  of  Penitents.  §  II.  Fasting  ID  the  PrimitiTe 
Church  — The  Quadrogesimal  Fast —  Eicessive  Fasts  of  the  MoEtanista. 
1 12.  The  Ascetic  and  Orthodoi  views  of  Marriage  — Religions  Cere- 
monies^-Condemnation  of  mixed  marringes  —  Treatment  of  Chi lilren. 
§  13.  Holy  Davs  and  Seasons  — The  Lord's  Day  or  Sunday  — The 
Babbath  or  Siitorday  —  Sunday  worship  and  cessation  from  worlc. 
gl4.  The  Paachai  Feait  or  Eatler  —  lU  obserTiince  in  the  Apostolic 
age.  g  15.  Controrersy  about  the  time  of  keeping  Easter— Jewish  mode 
of  reckouine:  the  Passover  — Eastern  and  Western  Uses  — The  Qaarto- 
dteinvitii.     §  IS.  History  of  the  Controversy  —  Polycarp  and  Anicetus 

—  The  Judaizing  Laodicenns- Bishop  Victor  of  Rome,  the  Asiatics,  and 
Ireniens  —  Tlie  Roman  U-e  established  bj  tlie  Council  of  Nicsea  —  Uodes 
of  calculating  Easter— The  Gregorian  Reform.  §  IT.  Fenttaal  or  Whit- 
luntKfe,  and  Asceiaim  Daij — Epp/taaj/  and  Christinas — Festivals  o/  Saints. 


S  1.  DuRiNO  thd  second  and  third  centuries  we  trace  the  gradunl 
transition  from  the  meetinga  in  private  hoiisca  ami  retired  jilaces,' 
which  alone  were  possiblafor  (he  poor  and.  persecuted  sect,  lo  their 
possession  of  regular  places  uf  public  worship.  But,  apart  from 
such  necessity,  the  Apologists  constantly  avow  the  indifference  of 
the  Christiana  for  snored  places;  and  they  glory  in  the  taunt  of 
their  heathea  sdveraariea  that  they  had  neither  temples  nor  altars. 
Thus  Jnstin  Martyr  said  to  the  Rotnan  prefect,  "'i'he  Christians 
assemble  wherever  it  is  convenient,  because  their  God  is  not,  like 
the  gods  of  the  heathens,  enclosed  in  space,  but  is  invisibly  present 
everywhere."  To  the  like  taunt  of  Celsns,  Origun  answers,  "  The 
humanity  of  Christ  is  the  highest  temple  and  the  moat  beautiful 
image  of  Goii,  and  true  Christians  are  living  statues  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  with  ivhich  no  Jupiter  of  Phidias  can  compare." 

Their  meetings  in  private  houses  were  oommoiily  held  in  the 
oblong  diuing-halt  ((ricij'niKm),  which  had  orten  a  semicircular 
niche,  libe  the  choir  in  the  later  churches.'  "An  elevated  seat' 
was  used  for  reading  the  Scriptures  and  preaching,  a  Uiain  of  water 
for  baptism, and  a  aimpio  table*  for  the  Holy  Cominimion.""  Before 
the  time  of  Tertullian,  tliat  is,  in  the  second  ctnlury,  the  table  had 
come  to  be  commonly  called  also  by  the  name  o^itllar.' 

'  Such  ai  deserts,  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  cntaoomhs. 

*  Chomt,  Bvi"^ 

'  'huBar,  swj-jettas,  p\ilpiium.   Cyprinn  says,  "  pulpltum,  id  est  trSntnal 
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§  2.  This  use  of  the  word  altar  was  probably  connected  with  ihe 
definite  fixing  oC  the  table  (as  well  as  the  pulpit  and  other  arrange- 
ments) in  the  churches ^^  which  we  find  in  common  use  (whether 
as  special  buildings,  or  merely  adapted  to  Christian  worship)  by 
the  end  ,of  the  second  century.  Thus,  Tertullian  speaks  of  "  going 
to  church,  to  the  house  of  God;"*  and  we  have  mentioned  the 
grant  of  a  site  for  a  church  by  Alexander  Severus,  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  the  tavern-keepers.*  During  the  forty  years  of  repose, 
which  nearly  coincide  with  the  second  half  of  the  third  century, 
the  growing  numbers  of  the  Christians  required,  as  Eusebius  tells 
us,  everywhere  more  numerous  and  larger  churches,  which  were 
often  built  with  architectural  splendour,  and  were  furnished  with 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver.*  An  example — ^perhaps  the  grandest  of 
all — is  presented  by  the  church  at  the  eastern  capital  of  Nioomedia, 
which,  Lactantius  tells  us,  towered  above  the  palace  of  Diocletian, 
whose  persecution  began  with  the  destruction  of  this  edifice.  **  In 
these  churches  a  portion  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  railings, 
which  were  intended  to  exclude  the  laity.  Within  this  enclosure 
were  the  holy  table,  or  altar,  which  was  usually  made  of  wood,  the 
pulpit  or  reading-desk,  and  the  seats  of  the  clergy."  * 

§  3.  As  to  the  form  of  worship  in  the  primitive  Christian  assem- 
blies, we  have  singularly  precise  and  interesting  testimony.  The 
account  derived  by  Pliny  from  the  accused  Christians '  is  almost  re- 
echoed in  the  'Apology '  of  Justin  Martyr.^  "  On  Sunday,  a  meeting 
is  held  of  all  who  live  in  the  cities  and  villages,  and  a  section  is 
read  from  the  Memoirs  of  ihe  Aix)stles  (the  New  Testament)  and 
the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  so  long  as  the  time  permits.*  When 
the  reader  has  finished,  the  president,®  in  aidiscourse  (or  homily)* 
gives  the  admonition  and  exhortation  to  imitate  these  noble  things. 
After  this,  we  all  rise,  and  offer  common  prayer.^^     At  the  close  of 

^  'EKK\ri(Tlat,  KvpiaKaU  oiKoi  Beov,  ecclesioe,  dominical,  domus  Dei,  (See 
note  at  the  end  of  Chap.  I.) 

*  "  In  ecclesiam,  in  domum  Dei  venire."        '  See  above,  Chap.  V.  §  2. 

*  Euseb.  II.  E.  viii.  1.  ,  *  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 
«  See  Chap.  III.  §  3.                                         '  Apol,  i.  65-67. 

®  The  Scriptures  were  read  in  the  common  speech  of  the  congregation, 
usually  Greek  or  Latin.  Where  other  languages  prevailed,  into  which  the 
Bible  was  not  yet  translated,  the  lessons  were  first  read  in  Greek  or  Latin, 
and  then  translated  by  an  interpreter. 

®  'O  Tpoeo-Tt^s,  the  presiding  presbyter,  or  bishop  ;  another  indication  of 
the  growth  of  the  superior  office. 

'®  This  name,  6/ix\(a,  a  conversation  or  familiar  discourse,  which  is  also 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  Latin  sermo  (our  "sermon"),  indicates  the 
simple  style  which  was  originally  preserved,  as  distinguished  from  the 
rhetorical  speeches  of  heathen  orators  and  philosophers.  How  hntiuui- 
nature  prevailed,  in  this  as  in  other  points,  will  be  seen  in  the  preaching 
of  the  following  age.  *^  E^X^' ^^M^^^M^'^*  P'*^<^^^^''M^!<MmML  • 
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tha  praTBT,  as  we  have  before  described,  bread  and  wine  and  water 
are  bronght.  The  preBident  offera  prayers  and  thanks  for  them 
according  to  his  ability,'  and  the  congregatign  ajiswers  Amen.  Then 
the  consecrated  elements  are  distributed  to  each  one  and  partaXen 
of,  and  are  carried  by  the  deacons  to  the  houses  of  the  absent  The 
wealthy  and  the  willing  then  give  contributiona,  according  to  their 
free  will ;  and  this  collection  ia  deposited  with  the  president,  who 
tlwrewith  Hiippliea  orphans  and  widows,  the  poor  and  needy, 
priaonera  and  strangers,  and  takes  care  of  all  who  are  in  want." 

g  4.  The  silence  of  tiie  Apologist  about  the  hymn  anng  to  "  Christ 
as  God,"  in  the  earlier  account  of  Christian  worship  by  Fliny,  is 
amply  supplied  from  other  sources.  A  large  part  of  the  service 
consistad  ill  Kinging  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  few  hut 
cherished  canticles  of  the  New,*  and  the  new  hjmna,  which  were 
coniiiosed  not  only  as  the  ntterance  of  praise,  but  as  the  means  of 
impressing  doctrine  in  a  more  vivid  form  on  the  minds  of  the 
worshippers,'  To  aucli  hymns,  for  example,  a  writer  about  the  close 
of  the  second  century  appeals  against  the  heresy  of  Artemon  ;' — 
"How  many  psalms  and  songs  of  the  Christians  are  there  not, 
which  have  been  written  hy  belleverB  from  the  beginning,  and 
which  in  their  theology  praise  Christ  as  the  Word  of  God  ?  "  The 
only  lemaiDH  of  these  earliest  hymns  of  the  Church  are  the  noble 
one  of  Clement  of  Alexandris,  and  the  morning  and  evening  hymn 
in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  The  introduction  of  the^nti^Awi,' 
or  responsive  hymn  sung  by  a  double  choir,  is  ascribed  to  Ignatius 
of  Antioch,  The  tradition  denotes  the  introduction  in  the  Church 
of  Antioch  of  this  ancient  form  of  Jewish  psalmody,"  which  {Philo 
says)  was  used  by  tlie  Essenes,  and  which  sccmH  to  be  Implied  in 

'  'Offn  avTV  Hyanil  weniB  to  hare  tho  same  force  as  Tertnllinn'a  de 
pedore  and  ex  propria  ingaaio,  but  soma  would  reader  it  tuiit  tribal, 
••  with  bU  his  might."     (Cunip.  Otto,  Just.  Mart.  i.  p.  160.) 

'  As  the  Magmficat,  the  Ilaiedicbia,  and  th«  Swk  Donittis,  or  Songs  of 
tha  Virgin,  of  ZacliBriiis,  and  of  Simeon,  Hie  Gloria  in  Excehis  cr  Jt'jmn^ 
Angelicvi  (Luke  I.  snd  ii.),  and  the  SanctiU  of  Rev.  W.  8. 

»  The  heretits,  as  well  as  the  orthodoi,  made  much  use  of  hymnology 
in  this  way.  Hymns  were  composed  by  the  Gnostics,  the  ValeutiniBus, 
nad  Bardesanes.  '  Euaeb.  //.  E.  v.  2B. 

'  "AtTlflwrac,  Lat.  aniiphima!  whence  our  i.ld  English  Antefn,  Antem 
(ChauceO.  snd  modern  Anthem.  Two  sorts  of  responsive  singing  are  to  be 
distinguished :  the  Batponsorial,  when  one  singer  (or  a  reader),  begins,  and 
the  whole  choir  answers.  In  alternate  verses ;  and  the  Antiphonal,  when 
the  choir  i<  divided  into  two  parts  or  sides,  each  of  which  sings  ailemate 
verses.  The  latter  is  thos  defined  by  Isidore  (Originet.vi.  18):  "  Anti- 
phona  e>  Gram  interprctalnr  vox  rtC'proca;  duobus  scllieet  choris  alter- 
bstim  psallwitibns  ordine  commutato."  « 

*  I  Chron.  t.  31,  foil,  and  ixy.  Sevornl  Pulma  (as  iiiv.  snd  cxxilT.) 
appeiir  lu  he  euentinlly  nnliphnniil. 
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the  ''  secum  inyicem  "  of  Pliny's  account  of  the  hymn  song  by  the 
Christians. 

§  6.  Justin's  description  includes  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s. 
Supper,  or  the  Eucharist^  in  the  ordinary  Christian  service  of  the 
Sunday.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  a  separation 
was  made  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Catechumens  and  the 
Believers?  After  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  preaching,  prayer, 
and  singing,  all  the  uubaptised,  those  under  penance,  and  ^o 
heathens  who  might  be  present,  were  dismissed  by  the  deacons,  and 
the  doors  were  closed  or  guarded,  while  only  the  full  members  of 
the  Church  remained  for  the  communion  and'  the  liturgical  service 
connected  with  it.  This  separation  is  first  mentioned  by  Ter- 
tullian,^  when  he  reproaches  the  heretics  with  casting  their  pearls 
(though  false  ones)  to  the  dogs  and  swine  by  the  opposite  practice. 
This  separation  helped  to  iovest  the  Eucharistic  service  with  the 
character  of  a  mystery  of  which  the  initiated*  alone  might  partake, 
and  the  name  of  the  ^^Hdy  Communion  "  came  to  be  used  to  express 
this  mystic  partaking  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.'^ 

^  EvxctpK^rla,  properly  thanhsgioinq.  (See  Matt.  xxvi.  27 ;  Mark  xir. 
22,  23;  Luke  xxii.  17,  19;  1  Cor.  xi.  24;  comp.  Matt.  xv.  36;  John  tL  11, 
23;  Acts  xxvii.  35,  1  Cor.  xiv.  16.) 

'  Afirovftyla  ray  Karrixovfiiifcov  and  \.  r&y  Tiffruv,  Missa  catechU' 
menoruin  and  Missa  fidelinm.  The  Latin  phrases  are  first  used  late  in  the 
fourth  century  by  Augustine,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Carthage 
(a.d.  398).  The  word  missa  (equivalent  to  missiOy  dimissio),  denoting  the 
formula  of  dismissal  at  the  end  or  each  service,  and  hence  the  whole 
service,  came  to  be  applied  Hpecifically  to  the  communion  service,  appa- 
rently because  of  the  previous  dismissal  of  the  catechumens  and  others. 
In  the  slightly  altered  form  of  Mass  it  has  become  so  inseparably  connected 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the  sacrament  that  to  plead  for  its 
general  use  from  its  indifferent  literal  meaning  is  an  absurdity  of  a  sort 
only  too  familiar  to  those  who  study  the  original  and  derived  meanings  of 
words.  '  JJe  Prwscr,  Hcsret.  41, 

*  McuvYifihoty   initiatiy  is   used   as   equivalent  to  vurrol,  fideles,  and 
opposed  to  afjLvifjToi  and  awiffTol  by  the  writers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.     This  distinction  is  connected  with  that  system  of  secret  pro- 
gressive instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  which,  under  the  name 
of  Disciplina  Arcanij  was  the  subject  of  a  famous  controversy  between 
Romanists  and  Protestants  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  former  C(hi* 
tending  that  certain  doctrines  and  practices,  which  cannot  be  proved  from 
the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers,  were  reserved  for  such  teaching  to  the 
initiated.     It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  traces  of  some  sort  of  esoteric 
teaching  are  fuund  as  early  as  the  second  and  third  centuries.     But  the 
Fathers  defend  the  practice,  not  from  any  analogy  to  the  heathen  mys- 
teries, but  from  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  holy  things  of  Christianity 
from  profanation  by  the  heathen  world  or  corruption  by  novices  in  the 
faith.     The  distinction  is  fully  developed  in  the  liturgies  of  the  fourth 
century ;  but  it  disappears  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  except  in 
the  Eastern  t!hurch,  where  only  formal  traces  of  it  are  retained. 

^  This  idea  of  a  mystery  was  attached  also  to  baptism,  for  the  rite  waa 
withdrawn  from  the  %'iew  of  Jews  and  heathens. 
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All  communicaitts  received  both  tha  brend  uad  the  wine ;  tlie 
foimer  being  orditjiirj  leavened  bread,'  and  the  wine  being  iiiixed 
witli  water  nt  least  as  early  as  the  lime  of  Justin.  I'hc  elcmenta 
were  carried  by  ihe  deacons  after  the  service  to  those  wiio  were 
sick  or  in  prison.  The  earliest  germs  uf  the  Rotnish  practice  of 
cammunion  "  in  one  kind  "  (that  is,  the  bread  alone)  seem  to  hare 
sprung  from  the  cooimimicants  carryiug  home  portions  of  the  bread, 
to  be  partaken  of  by  the  family  at  morning  prayer.  This  pmctice 
of  "domestic  communion"  prevailed  in  Nonh  Africa,  as  well  as 
that  of  infant  communiou  (with  wine  oiilj),  which  is  still  practised 
in  the  Greek  Clmrcii,' 

g  li.  As  the  Communion  waa  instituted  by  Christ  at  the  close 
of  the  Paschal  Supper,  so  tiie  primitive  Churches  celebrated  it  in 
the  evening,  in  connection  with  the  social  meal,  at  which  oil 
inequalities  among  the  brethren  were  forgotten  in  the  common 
bond  wliicb  gave  it  the  name  of  a  Feaet  of  Love,  or  in  Greek,  mote 
simply.  Agape  ('Aynmj),  i.e.  Lorn.  This  combination  of  tlio  social 
mcai  witli  the  sacred  crlebration  Beetns  to  he  referred  to  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  Apoatolinal  age. — "And  all  that  btlleved  .... 
breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their  food  nitti  glad- 
nesa  and  singleness  of  heart." '  lint  it  is  an  oifecting  sisa  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  corruption,  that  the  only  references  to  this  custom 
are  rebukes  of  tlie  disorders  thrit  naturally  arose  out  of  it.  The, 
test  of  brotherly  self-denial  and  Chri:<tian  courtesy  was  too  much 
for  the  mixture  of  rauk  and  iveallb  in  the  Church  ofCurintli.  The 
meeting,  of  which  the  chief  purpose  was  lo  eat  the  Lord's  Supper, 
was  changed  into  a  scene  of  jiartiiil  sclf-indulgcnee,  by  which  the 
rich,  who  might  have  feasted  in  their  own  houses,  lusitlteil  the  poor, 
who,  homeless  or  destitute  at  home,  came  motleatly  to  bhnre  the 
simple  feast  of  love.  InsteBd  of  waiting  for  one  another,  each 
hastened  to  be  first  in  eating  his  own  supper,  and  one  was  hnngry, 
and  another  full  of  driuli.^     The  wims  of  "  t^ve-Feast "  (iyo'wij)  is 

'  The  Jndalzini;  Ebioniles  nlaa<  UJ<«d  nnUaTenwl  brend. 

'  The  pr»»iee  mu  bued  oa  the  inrerotme,  drawn  from  John  vl.  53,  thnl 
no  OM,  ivh«th«r  laui,  wonina,  or  child,  oould  hnre  spiritual  life  witliout 
p.irtnkiag  of  the  Euchaii&t. 

■  Acts  ii.  46.  It  it  most  natural  to  SDppnee  that  the  meeting  of  the 
disciplei  at  Troas,  to  break  brcBd  «a  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the 
neck  (evidently  n  customary  time),  was  nl^o  a  social  meal  nhich  they 
partook  with  Piiul  on  tiie  ere  of  his  departure  (Acts  ii.  7). 

'  VlfBvti  d<K£  not  necHwiiily  denote  iatoiicution.  (1  Cot.  li.  1B--S2, 
33.  34.)  Tha  whole  dBMription  is  that  of  a  feast  like  the  civic  or  dub 
hanqueUi  of  the  Greiion  states  (the  I'pavoi,  aaaaWia,  and  t>fiihia,\  to 
which  each  person  brou<-ht  hit  own  provisions,  Ihe  rich  indulging  in 
luxury,  and  leaving  Ihe  poor  to  shift  far  themulres.  From  later  acconntf 
w*  know  lliM  tta«  eon  of  the  Lave-Fea>t«  fell  ahiefly  oo  the  wenlthtei 
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not  used  here  by  Paul ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age 
the  "  ungodly  men,"  who  had  "  crept  in  unawares,"  are  described 
as  "  spots  in  your  fectsts  of  charity  (or  Love-FeasU,  iv  rait  ayawagf 
vfA&v),  when  they  feast  with  you  without  fear,  feeding  them- 
selves.*' ^  But  such  abuses  wore  the  exception,  and  *'  the  common 
and  harmless  meal "  for  which  the  Ciiristians  came  together  on  the 
evening  of  "  a  stated  day  '*  is  the  type  of  their  primitive  love- 
feasts.^  Both  for  the  name  and  the  wide-spread  usage  in  the  East 
and  West,  we  have  ^vitnesses  in  Ignatius,^  Clement  of  Alexandria,^ 
and  Tertullian.* 

The  Love-Feast  was  not  only  a  social  sign  of  brotherhood,  but 
a  meeting  for  devotion  and  mutual  encouragement  and  information. 
It  began  with  a  blessinci;  (fvXoyia),  pronounced  by  the  presiding 
presbyter,  or  bishop,  and  the  meal  itself  was  closed,*  after  the 
example  of  Christ,  by  passing  round  the  broken  pieces  of  one  loa^ 
after  it  had  been  blessed,  and  then  "  the  cup  of  blessing."  When 
they  had  washed  their  hands,  and  the  lamps  had  been  brought  in  ^ 
(unless  the  season  required  lights  earlier),  the  gifted  members  were 
called  on  to  expound  the  Scriptures  or  to  exhort  their  brethren ;  a 
hymn  was  sung ;  intelligence  was  heard,  and  letters  were  read  from 
other  churches,  and  their  membeis  who  brought  letters  of  recom- 
mendation (JmaroXai  avaraTiKal)  were  received.     Collections  were 

members  of  the  church,  whether  they  were  paid  for  out  of  the  common 
funds  or  provided  by  contributions  of  food,  sent  beforehand  or  brought  at 
the  time. 

*  Jude  12,  following  Tischendorfs  punctuation.  The  reading  iw  rats 
iiydirais  is  of  higher  authority  than  4if  rats  dtTreiraif,  "  in  their  deceivinga." 
In  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Pet.  ii.  13,  however,  the  balance  of  the  best 
MSS.  is  in  favour  of  dtirdrais,  but  there  is  considerable  authority  for 
kydirais.  The  two  passages  can  hardly  be  separated,  and  the  combined 
critical  evidence,  taken  with  the  fitness  of  the  sense,  seems  to  justify 
itydirats  in  both.  The  word  occurs  in  a  third  passage  (I  Peter  v.  13), 
"  Greet  one  another  with  a  kiss  of  chanty,"  where  **  the  true  reading 
(^y  iptXiifiari  dyan-Tjy,  not  ayl^)  cannot  be  disioined  from  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  feast  known  then,  or  very  soon  afterwards,  by  that  name,  at 
which  such  a  salutation  was  part  of  the  accustomed  ceremonials  **  (^DkL 
of  Christ.  Antiqq.  s.  v.  Agapr).     Compare  the  "  holy  kiss  **  of  Rom.  xvi.  16; 

2  Plin.  Epist.  as  quoted  above,  Chap.  III.  §  3. 

'  Epist.  ad  Smyrn.  8.  The  longer  recension  makes  a  more  marked 
separation  of  the  "  Lord's  Supper  "  from  the  "  Agape  "  than  the  shorter 
does. 

*  Pcedafjofj.  ii.  p.  142.  *  Apol.  c.  39. 

«  "Chrysostom  {Horn,  27  and  54  on  1  Cor.  xi.).  followed  by  Tkeodoret 
and  Theophylact  (m  /oc.)  and  most  liturgical  writers,  says  *  before,'  but 
obviously  under  the  influence  of  later  practice,  and  the  belief  that  the 
£ucharist  could  not  have  been  received  otherwise  than  fiisting  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostles."     {Did.  of  Christ.  Antiqq.) 

'  As  in  Acfs  xx.  8. 
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made  for  the  poor  or  for  distressed  chnrehea.  Finally,  they  rofe 
aad  "saluted  one  another  with  tlie  holy  kiss,"  or  "  kiss  of  lovej"' 
and  after  prayer  they  diBpereed  qtiietly  and  orderly. 

We  haTe  hod  occaaion  to  notice  the  chaises  of  Thycstean  fcan- 
qiiels  aud  promiscuous  intercourse,  which  the  heathena  founded  on 
theJieHitnple  feasts  atid  pure salutatioQE.  Theletter  of  Plinyis  asnlS- 
cieat  vindication  of  the  innocence  of  the  genuine  primitive  Agapa ; 
but,  as  wo  have  seen,  tlie  Apostles  themselves  bear  witness  to  their 
occasional  corruption.  The  disorders  rebuked  by  Paul  at  Corinth 
are  found  again  in  the  wealthy  church  of  Alexandria  i^  and  the 
protest  of  Clement  against  the  uae  of  flutes  atChristian  feasts  seems 
to  show  that  eveu  the  lighter  and  wilder  forni  of  secular  music  had 
usurped  the  place  of  "psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,"' 
Clement,  however,  allows  the  more  sober  music  of  the  harp  or 
lyre,*  Tertullian  bears  remarkable  testimony  both  to  the  primitive 
purity  and  the  corruption  of  the  Love-Feasts;  and  the  beautiful 
description  of  them  in  his  '  Apulo^'  justifies  the  belief  that  his 
later  sweeping  charges  of  luxury,  and  even  of  vice,  are  founded  on 
a  few  exceptional  cases,  and  exaggerated  by  the  bitter  hostility  at 
the  ascetic  Montaniat.  Other  cori'uptiona  crept  in,  short  of  positive 
disorder,  hut  no  less  fatal  to  the  character  of  the  Love^Feasta. 
As  the  churches  became  larger,  and,  in  the  worldly  sense,  more 
prosperous,  the  AgapiE  tended  to  degenerate  into  social  entertain- 
ments for  the  wealthy,  as  at  Atcsandrin,  or  a  mere  dole  of  food  io 
the  poor,  as  in  Africa.' 

Other  cauBea  tended  to  make  the  perpetuation  of  the  Love-Feasts 
impossible.  They  were  at  first  held  in  the  same  "  upper  rooms " 
aod  various  resortn  as  t^e  other  assemblies  of  the  Church.  But 
when  special  buildings  were  set  apart  for  worship,  their  use  for 
banquets  came  to  be  regarded  as  unbecoming,  if  not  a  profanation ; 
till  the  holding  of  Agapm  in  churches  was  expressly  forbidden  by 
Councils.*  Moreover,  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "  real  pre- 
sence "  led  to  the  practice  of  receiving  tlie  Eucharist  fasting ;  and 
this  was  laid  down  as  a  law  by  the  third  Council  of  Carthage 
(a.d.  397).    In  consequence,  probably,  of  this  decision,  the  Eucharist 

'  Rem.  jvi.  in  ;  1  Pat.  v.  14.  "  Wa  may  probably  tbink  of  soma  order 
liko  Ibat  which  attends  tbu  nee  of  b  '  grsce-oup  '  iD  culiege  or  civic  feaats  ; 
each  man  klased  by  bin  Dcighbonr  on  one  tide,  and  kissing  ia  tnm  him  who 
>nt  on  the  other."  {Did.  of  Chriit.  Aaliifii.)  It  is  uut  neceBiary  to  rap- 
pose  that  the  salntation  paaaed  between  men  and  women,  a>  they  ippur 
to  bare  Mt  at  lepnnle  tablet. 

■  aem.  Alei.  Pmiag.  ii.  4,  p.  61.  '  Eph.  v.  19;  Col,  iil.  16. 

*  Padayog.  ibid.  p.  71,  '  Auguitin.  c,  Fauttwr.,  J«,  20. 

■  As  by  tb«e  of  Liindicea  (SOb)  sod  of  Carthage  (301).  That  the 
practice,  howerer,  wna  luag  eontinaed  in  wme  plieea  ia  proved  by  ita 
ban$  again  prohlUtsa  by  n  Trullan  Cpu^^^t^  '  -  ""' 
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was  celebrated  in  the  morning,  and  was  separated  from  the  evening 
Love-Feast,  which  cousequently  lost  its  sacred  character,  and  sank 
more  and  moie  into  a  pauper  meal.    The  ascetic  spirit,  too,  waa 
hostile  to  the  institution,  ns  we  have  seen  in  Tertullian.      The 
Council  of  Gangra,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  made  an 
effort  to  keep  up  the  Agapce,  by  anathematizing  those  who  despised 
them  or  refused  to  come  to  them ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  tu 
revive  their  lost  significance  by  connecting  them  with  the  annual 
commemoration  of  the  deaths  of  martyrs,  and  holding  them  near 
tho  martyrs'  graves.^    The  Agapce  still  flourished  in  Africa  during 
the  childhood  of  Augustine,^  but  Ambrose  abolished  them  in  Northern 
Italy  on  account  of  their  abuses  and  their  resemblance  to  the 
heathen   Farentalia.      When  Aus^ustine  returned  from  Italy  to 
Africa,  he  urged  Aurelius,  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  to  follow  this 
example.^    From  this  time  the  Agapce  may  be  regarded  as  having 
died  out,  though  the  name  and  some  other  traces  were  left  in  usage:! 
of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  next  two  centuries  at  least. 
But  the  period  during  which  the  Agapas  were  a  living  institution, 
in  their  original  form,  can  hardly  be  extended  beyond  the  third 
ce^tur3^ 

§  7.  The  germs  of  the  great  controversy  about  the  meaning  and 
sacramental  efficacy  of  the  Eucharist  may  he  traced  from  the  earliest 
age  of  the  Church;  but  rather  negatively  in  the  simple  use  of 
certain  phraseology,  than  positively  in  any  attempt  to  define  its 
proper  meaning.  Ignatius  is  the  earliest  writer,  and  the  only 
Apostolical  Father,  who  uses  the  word  Eucharist,  In  answer  to  the 
Docetists,  who  deny  "  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  body  of  our  Saviour,"*: 
he  c  ills  it  "  the  flesh  of  our  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  Jesus  Christ  f 
and  again  he  says  that  the  bread  "  is  a  medicine  of  immortality, 
ah  antidote  to  death,  giving  eternal  life  in  Jesus  Chiist."*    Justin 

*  The  AgnpoB  were  classified  according  to  their  connection  (1)  with 
the  martyrs*  anniversaries  (Xatalitia);  (2)  with  marriage  {ConnuhkUes);^ 
(3)  with  funerals;  (4)  with  the  dedication  of  churches.  Cups  and  plates. 
of  glass  have  been  found  in  the  catacombs,  ornamented  with  rarious  devices 
and  mottoes  suited  to  these  ditierent  celebrations ;  some  even  suggesting 
the  idea  of  toasts  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs.  (^Did.  of  Christ.  Antiqq, 
s.  vv.  Agape,  Glass.) 

^  Augustine  describes  his  mother  Monica  as  having  been  in  the  habit 
of  going  with  a  basket  full  of  provisions  to  these  Aijapae^  which  she  just 
tasted  herself  and  then  distributed  to  the  poor  (^Confess,  vi.  2). 

'  Epist.  xxii. 

*  Ad  Smyrn.  7  :  r^v  fifxapiffriav  adpKa  flvai  rod  corrripos  iifrnw  *Iifrov 
XpttTTov,  K.  T.  X.  The  Docetists  denied  the  real  human  existence  of  Jesus 
Christ  altogether. 

*  Ad  Ephes,  20:  *Os  {sc,  Aproi)  tariv  (pdpfiaKOv  aOayturtas,  iarrtioTt 
rov  iii\  kvoBavuv  a\Kk  ^v  %v  *\yiaov  Xptar^  9ik  'wavr6s.  Both  theee 
passages  occur  in  the  shorter  Greek  recension,  but  are  wanting  in  tht. 
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Martyr  anA  Irenajus  speak  of  the  true  reception  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  ia  laogiiage  the  very  plainness  of  which  is  a  cnution 
against  a  hasty  literal  interpretation.  Tliey  speak  of  the  deacent 
of  Christ  into  the  consecrated  elements,  as  like  His  incariuttion, 
and  of  some  kind  of  change  l>y  which  the  bread  and  wine  becomes 
the  body  and  biood  of  Ohiist ;  hut  this  only  as  the  nutriment 
wliich  Gtreiigthenn  us  for  immortal  life  through  a,  chnnge  wrought, 
they  do  not  say  hy  the  act  of  conaeci-alion,  but  by  (he  presence 
of  ihe  Word  of  Goil  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In 
one  very  striking  passage,  Irenaeua,  while  nsing  such  langu^e 
US  this,  csprfssly  calls  the  elements  aniilypei,  that  is,  mere  pat- 
terns of  the  real  architype,  the  body  aiid  blood  of  Christ.'  The 
same  woi'd  aalilype,  and  in  some  cases  tt/pe,  ia  ajiplied  to  the 
elements  by  the  Greek  Fathers  down  to  the  filth  century.' 

The  earliest  African  writers  «se  still  plainer  terms  of  dislinclion 
between  the  elements  and  the  realliies  they  signify.  Tertnllian — 
writing,  it  should  he  observed  ngain,  in  opposition  lo  the  Docelic 
heresy,  as  held  by  Marcion— eiplaiiis  the  words  of  CSiriat,  on  which 
the  whole  controversy  hangs,  "Uoo  est  corpus  meum,"  as  equivalent 
to  "figura  corporis  niei ;"  arguing  thence,  not  the  corporeal  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  but  the  reality  of  His  body,  of  which 
tlic  bread  of  the  Eucharist  is  a  figure.*     But  he  usserts  the  real 

Syriac.  The  citnlinu  of  Ihe  firat,  however,  by  Thoodoret  protes  that  it 
w,is  known  to  the  Syriiin  Church  in  tha  fifth  century  (,Bial.  III.  p.  231). 

•  Justin,  ^/.o/.  i.  m;  Irrn.  orfc.  H<er.  iv.  18,  and  piss/m.  The  Lu- 
chflristlc  doctrine  of  Irenims,  like  thnt  of  Ignntiun,  is  specially  put  forth 
ia  reply  to  the  Docetists.  In  the  pasMga  of  Jostin  we  hnve  tha  Hrst 
menlion  of  n  chaaije  (or  more  literally  transfcremx)  of  the  elemeot*;  '£{ 
^t  Cr/n^irO  a^B  «iil  aipKts  kot*  utrafloA**  -'^ "    "    ■    ""- 


Schnff  obsen-es,  ■'ac-ordini;  to  the  conteit,  (his  denote) 
n  tniniraalBtlnn  of  the  elements,  but  eithsT  the  SEeimilatiou  of  them  to 
the  body  of  the  TBceiver,  or  tba  oparBtion  of  them  upon  the  body  with 
refcrean  to  the  future  renurrection.      (Comp.  Jobn  vi.  54,  Jr^.)" 

'  In  n  fragnient  diaoorered  by  Piaff  {Init.  0pp.  ed.  Stieren,  vol.  i. 
]i.  Saj),  it  is  BHiil  thut  the  Chriatiniu,  after,  the  nflering  of  the  tuuhavittic 
BHCrifice,  call  upon  the  Holy  Ghost,  Stibi  iio^fiiipTV  flmr/iu' roir^*  (ml 
Tie  &fTov  auua,  toS  XpiOTov.  KaX  ih  mrriipiar  rb  oT^a  toB  Xpio-ToB,  I*b 
ni  injii\aSim3  Tuirnr  tuv  hrrtii-wav  rfli  k^iatas  -rim  afrnprimr 
iral  tSi  C"0(  almriov  rixtnta/'  Tha  important  word  i,-wii^i\irg  Is  by  Bome 
tianalnled  ina*e;  but  thia  translation  ia  only  admissible  in  the  sense,  not 
uf  making  the  elements  to  be  somelhing  which  they  are  not  alitsdy,  but 
of  making  (ffeetual  (,literallT  maaifentain)  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
through  them  as  mtilypa  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  to  the  end  that 
the  eommunicanis  who  receive  Ihem  may  also  receive  remission  of  their 
tins  and  etemnl  life. 

'  The  term  ii  espedallr  frequent  In  the  Apoctoliotd  Conailtvliana. 

*  TertnlL  ade.  Uarciai.  iv.  iQ.  
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reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  even  into  the  body 
of  the  communicant,  and  that  (like  the  Greeks  cited  above)  as 
the  seed  ^of  immortal  life.^  The  symbolical  interpretation  is  also 
favoured  by  Cyprian,  though  less  clearly ;  and  he  explains  the 
mixing  of  the  wine  with  water  (as  was  usual  from  very  early 
times)  as  a  type  of  the  union  of  Christ  with  his  people."  He  dis- 
tinctly holds  ttie  Eucharist  as  necessary  to  salvation.'  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  Alexandrians  hold  a  still  more  figurative 
and  spiritualistic  view ;  and  this  is  found  stronger  in  Origeu  than 
in  Clement.  Clement  twice  expressly  calls  the  wine  a  symbol  or  an 
allegory  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  says  that  the  communicant 
receives,  not  the  physical,  but  the  spiritual  blood,  the  life  of  Christ, 
as,  indeed,  the  blood  is  the  life  of  the  body.  Origen  distinguishes 
still  more  definitely  the  earthly  elements  Irom  the  heavenly  bredd 
of  life,  and  makes  it  the  whole  design  of  the  Lord's- Supper  to  fill 
.the  soul  with  the  divine- word.  * 

§  8.  The  early  Fathers  agree  in  regarding  the  Eucharist  as,  in 
some  sense,  a  sacrt/Jce,*  "  the  true  and  eternal  sacrifice  of  the  New 
Covenant,  superseding  all  the  provisional  and  typical  sacrifices  of 
the  Old ;  taking  the  place  particularly  of  the  Passover,  or  the  feast 
of  the  typical  redemption  from  Egypt.  This  Eucharistic  sacrifice, 
however,  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers  conceived  not  as  an  unbloody 
repetition  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  but  simply 
as  a  commemoration  and  renewed  appropriation  of  that  atoncfment^ 
and,  above  all,  a  Ihank-offering  of  the  whole  Church  for  all  the 

favoui-s  of  God  in  creation  and  redemption The  writers  of  the 

second  century  keep  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  notion  of  a 
thank-o&ering.  Thus  Justin  says  expressly,  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings alone  are  the  true  and  acceptable  sacrifices  which  the  Chris* 
tians  offer.     Irenaeus  has  been  brought  as  a  witness  for  the  Roman 

*  De  JResurr.  Camis,  8 :  "  Caro  corpora  et  sanguine  Christi  vesdtvr,  nt 
et  aniraa  de  Deo  saginetur."  In  De  Pudicit.  c.  9,  explaining  the  fiitted 
calf,  in  the  parable,  as  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  says,  •*  Opimitate  DomiDid 
corporis  vescitur,  eitcharistia  scilicet."  Still  more  plainly  in  De  Orat.  6: 
"  Quod  et  corpus  Christi  in  pane  censetur,"  where  the  censehtr,  however, 
evidently  answers  to  the  SiaKplvwv  of  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  and  does  not  define  the 
manner  in  which  "  the  body  of  Christ  is  tenderstood,  or  discerned,  in  the 
bread."  «  Epist,  63,  c  13. 

'  This  is  based  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  John  vi.  53. 

*  Comment,  ser.  in  Matt,  c  85  (iii.  p.  898).  As  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
he  expressly  says,  "  Non  enim  panem  ilium  visibilem,  quern  tenebat  in 
manibus,  corpus  suum  dicebat  Deus  Verbum  *'  (the  LOGOS),  "  sed  verbum, 
in  cujus  mysterio  fuerat  panis  ille  frangendus  :**  and  so  he  speaks  of 
the  wine.  "  Origen  evidently  goes  not  higher  than  the  Zwinglian  theory, 
while  Clement  approaches  the  Calvinistic  view  of  a  spiritual  real  fruition 
of  Christ's  life  in  the  Eucharist."     (Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  389.) 

*  npoff<t>opd,  Owria,  cMatu),  sacrificium. 
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doctriae,oii1y  on  the  ground  of  afalse  reading.'  The  African  Fathers, 
in  the  third  century,  who  elsewhere  incline  to  Ibe  symbolical  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  of  iristitution,  are  the  first  to  approach  on  this 
point  the  kler  Roman  idea  of  a  tin-offering ;  especially  Cyprian, 
the  stedfast  advocate  of  priesthood  and  of  epibcopal  authority." ' 

S  y.  Strict  discipline  was  a  special  character  of  the  early  Church, 
with  the  twofold  ohject,  alrcfady  insisted  on  hy  the  Apostle  Paul,  of 
the  purity  of  the  Church  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  offender.  Of 
coiu'se  it  could  only  he  m^nlained  by  moral  sanctions,  while  the 
]K)Wer  of  civil  punishment  was  still  wanting.  Exclusion  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church — ia  one  word,  excomjaunication — was  the 
extreme  i)enalty  inflicted  for  gross  crimes,  for  the  denial  of  Christ 
in  times  of  persecution,  and  also  for  heresy  and  schism.'  Dut  ths 
exclusion  from  communion  was  intended,  not  as  a  final  Bentence, 
hut  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  ofiendet  to  penitence ;  and  restora^ 
tioii  to  communion  was  granted  after  a  long  probation. 

The  excommnnicated  were  placed  in  the  class  of  Ftnilents  (Pieni- 
(eiiies).  They  were  only  allowed  to  join  in  the  worship  of  tlie  cat»- 
chuniens,  and  they  were  required  to  pass  through  A  new  and  severer 
catechu menatc  before  they  could  be  re-admltted  to  communion. 
They  had  to  abslsici  from  all  sensual  and  worldly  pleasures,  to  maka 
frequent  confession  and  prayer,  and  to  iiractise  fasting,  alm^ving, 
and  other  good  works.  The  penitent  spirit  was.  Indeed,  instated  on 
as  the  essential  thing;  but  the  tendeikcy  of  these  outward  esercisea 
ia  already  seen  in- the  view  of  Tertullian,  that  th*e  Churcli  peuauoa 
was  a  satis&ction  (eatii/aeCio)  paid  to  God, 

The  details  and  duration  of  the  penitential  disdpline  were  regu- 
lated,  in  the  second  century,  hy  the  several  churches.  Its  admi- 
nistration depended  very  much  on  the  discretion  of  the  bishops, 
u'iio  took  the  penitent's  whole  character  into  cunBidemtion.  For 
the  most  heinous  sins — such  as  murder,  adultery,  and  idolatry — 

'  "Adn.  Ear.  it.  JS,  4:  Vfrbum  (the  Lagoi)  guod  offerltirDeo;  InstBad 
of  which  should  be  reaJ,  nccordmg  to  other  MSS.,  Verbum  per  quod  oferiur 
Deo,  which  inits  the  connection  much  better.  Comp.  iv.  17,  6 :  Per  Jestim 
Chratam  ogert  tccletia.  Stieren  reads  Veiiivm  ijaod,  but  refers  it  not  to 
Chnst,  but  to  the  word  of  prayer.  The  paasnge  ie,  flt  all  eveatB,  too 
otHCure  and  too  italat«d  to  build  a  dogma  opon." 

"  Cypriiin.  Epbst.  63  ;  od  CacS.  c  14.    Schaff,  yol.  i.  pp,  389^91. 

'  As  eiTlj  as  Tertullinn  we  find  tha  diatinctioo  between  "mortal  aioji," 
which  nre  locomp.'ilible  with  the  r^nerale  slate,  and  "venial  rini" 
ipaxata  veitiMi),  or  >ias  of  weakneu.  Mortal  tins  {paxala  mertalia  er 
ad  nuniem)  wtie  sa  cnlled  In  allDiion  to  1  John  t.  16.  Of  theie,  Tei'tallian 
eanmemles  seven,  "  ^rntcufiuin,  idolairin,  f rails,  ncgatio,  Uo^pAflniii,  Dtique 
et  madu'a  et  faruicalio  et  ti  qua  alia  violatio  lempli  Deu"  lie  uyi  that 
"  irranjisiibiliii,  horum  ultra  eiorntor  nnn  erit  Cbriitns"  (iJe 


^ 


I 


lh*se  are  "  irranjisiibilia,  horum   ultra  eiorntor  nnn  erit  Cbriitns"  (Ot 
Fadic.  19).     Bat  this  only  applies  to  their  cnmniiBsioii  lAer  baptlEin,  oa.  J 

^J^lu  view,  bapllini  washes  away  all  former  guilt.  ^^^J 
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committed  after  baptism,  reconciliation  was  granted  only  once; 
and,  in  every  case,  the  restored  penitent  was  disqualified  for  tho 
ministry.  In  some  cases,  the  course  of  penance  was  prolonged 
through  the  whole  life ;  in  some,  it  was  refused  even  at  the  hour 
of  death.  1'he  question  of  granting  reconciliation  to  gross  offenders, 
or  of  leaving  them  to  the  judgment  of  Grod,  was  warmly  debated. 
The  stricter  view,  held  by  what  may  be  called  the  puritanic  sects — 
the  Montanists,  Novatians,  and  Donatists — was  also  adopted,  for  a 
time,  by  the  whole  African  and  Spanish  Church.  The  moderate, 
which  may  be  called  the  Catholic  view — as  it  prevailed  in  the 
East,  in  Egypt,  in  Rome,^  and  ultimately  in  Africa  and  Spain- 
was  that  the  Church  should  not  refuse  absolution  and  reconciliation 
to  any  penitent  sinner,  on  his  death-bed  at  least.^  But  all  were 
agreed  that  the  office  and  power  of  the  Church  did  not  extend  further 
than  the  use  of  means  for  disposing  the  sinner  to  seek  the  mercy 
of  God.  Cyprian  and  Firmilian  emphatically  disclaim  any  antici- 
pation of  the  judgment  of  God,  who  cannot  be  mocked  by  the  false 
repentance  which  may  have  obtained  absolution  from  the  Church.* 
§  10.  Early  in  the  fourth  century,*  more  definite  rules  were  laid 
down  for  the  treatment  of  Penitents,  who  were  divided  into  four 
classes : — (1)  Tho  Weepers,^  who  appeared  prostrate,  in  mourning 
garments,  at  the  church  doors,  imploring  restoration.  (2)  The 
Hearers,^  who  were  admitted  to  hear  the  Scripture  lessons  and  the 
sermon.  (3)  The  Kneelersi^  who  were  allowed  to  join  in  the  public 
prayers,  but  remained  upon  their  knees  as  penitents,  while  the 
other  worshipfjers  stood  up  in  token  of  their  resurrection  from  sin 
and  death.^  (4)  The  Standers^  or,  as  the  name  denotes  precisely, 
those  who  stood  up  with  their  fellow-worshippers,but  were  still 
excluded  from  the  Communion.^^    In  the  East,  this  discipline  was 

^  The  peculiarly  lax  penitential  discipline  at  Rome,  which  we  have 
seen  so  vehemently  attacked  by  Tertullian  and  Hippolytu5i,  is  regarded 
by  Professor  Schaff  as  closely  connected  with  the  power  of  the  priesthood, 
as  the  ministers  of  absolution,  and  with  the  policy  which  sought  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Church  at  the  expense  of  her  purity. 

*  The  chief  precedent  was  found  in  the  directions  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  1, 
foil.,  compared  with  2  Cor.  ii.  5,  foil.). 

'  Cyprian.  Epist.  55 ;  de  Lapsis,  17 ;  Firmilian.  ad  Cyprian,  ap.  Cypr. 
Upist.  75.  *  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ancyra,  A.D.  314. 

^  XlpoffKKaiovTfs,  flenies ;  also  called  x^^l*-^i^^'^^h  hiemantes, 

*  * KKpodaixivoiy  audienies,  a'iditores. 

'  rovuK\lvoPT€s,  gen'ijiectentes :  also  called  viroTrlirrovrts,  snhstrati, 

■  Standing  at  prayer  was  practised  in  the  Sunday  worship  for  ■  the 
reason  stated.  At  other  times  the  postures  of  standing  or  kneeling  appear 
to  have  been  regarded  as  equally  reverential. 

'  'SiVvia'rdfAtvoi^  consistentes. 

^®  These  four  progressive  stages  of  penance  were  called  irp^icXoiwit,  or 
^tua;  iucp6wns,  or  audiius  ;  {nr^wroxris,  prostratio  or  KvamiHath  ;  ir^armnh 
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administered  by  Bpecial  minfsterH,  called  Penitential  Presbyters.' 
The  end  of  the  probation  was  marked  by  a  formal  act  of  recon- 
ciliation (reconciliatio).  "  The  penitent  made  a  public  confession 
of  sin,  received  absolution,  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
ministers,  and  precatory  or  optatire  benediction,''  v/a»  again  greeted 
by  the  congregation  with  the  brotherly  kiss,  and  admitted  to  the 
celebration  of  (he  conunuuion." 

§  11.  The  practice  of  occasional  and  voluntary  Fasting  was 
obeerved  in  the  primitive  Church,  especially  as  a  heljirul  accom- 
paniment to  prayer,  afUr  the  example  of  the  Apostolic  age."  The 
early  custom  of  "  half-fasting "  (aemi-jejitniumy  on  "Wednesdays, 
and  especially  on  Fridays,  in  conunemoration  of  Christ's  passion 
and  crucifixion,  was  baaed  on  the  Lord's  words :  "  When  the  bride- 
groom shall  be  taken  from  them,  ihen  eliaU  they  fast."*  The 
great  Quadraffeaimal  Faei,"  before  Easter,  in  cooimemnration  and 
imitation  of  the  forty  days'  fasting  of  Jesus  in  the  wilderncBS, 
began  in  the  second  century.  But  the  exact  correBpondenco  in 
duration  was  not  at  Srst  insisted  ou.  It  was  sometimes  as  short  as 
a  day,  or  two  days,  or  forty  hours,  and  sometimes  a  few  weeks,  but 
less  than  the  forty  days,  which  was  finally  fixed  by  the  influence 
of  Rotae.'  Sxtraordiuary  lasts  were  appointed  by  the  bishops  on 
special  occasions.  The  practice  of  faaiing  as  an  act  of  voluntary 
asceticism  was  permitted,  but  not  generally  encouraged.  For 
■xnsiiteHtia.  The  canespoDdeuce  of  tbe  last  three  In  itaga  of  the  cuti!- 
chumenatf  seems  to  signify  that  the  frsl  (the  kaeeliug  Ht  the  church 
door)  was  the  speeial  sign  of  repentance,  hy  which  the  penitent  was  re- 
placed nt  th«  beginnlDg  of  hit  Chrietian  coane. 

'  TIpiirfiiTtpin  M  T1JI  ittraniai,  preabyteri  panilenliarii. 

'  "The  declaratiie  nud  direct  indicstiTe  or  judicial  form  of  nhsolutiou 
eeema  to  be  of  later  origin."     (Scbaff,  vol.  i.  p.  44S.) 

'  Acta  liiL  2,  xiv.  2a;  3  Cor.  vi.  5.  •  Matt.  ii.  15. 

'  Our  name  of  the  fast,  Lent,  is  of  purely  {nglish  origin,  and,  like  mHDj- 
other  BHCred  lerau,  is  tiansferred  trom  h  cODiiUDn  nnd  tintaral  sense.  The 
old  English  Lcnttta  means  ^pri'n^,  from  the  Imgiliimlnij  itja  ((Vom  Itngian 
or  lenman,  "  lo  longthen  ") ;  and  the  tpriag-faat  a  Latcten^J<csten,  or,  in 
brie^  Ltncten,  Lent. 

*  The  Qnadragetimal  Fast  is  Erst  mentioned  by  IreoEus  (ap.  Enseb. 
//.  E.  V.  24),  who  uys  that  some  were  in  the  hnliit  of  keeping  one  day, 
some  two  days,  and  earns  forty — whether  days  oi  hoars  is  ■  diapated  point, 
dependent  ohiaiSy  on  the  puoatuitioo.  The  length  fiied  in  th»  fourth  md 
lillh  centuries  was  originally  not  forty,  but  more  eiactlf  thiity-tii  days, 
as  the  titK»  of  iht  near,  namely  the  sij^  veeki  before  Easter,  excluding  the 
Sundays,  for  on  that  day  fasting  was  aever  jiermitted.  In  the  Eastern 
Church,  which  kept  the  old  Sabbath  (Saturday,  aa  the  Eve  of  the  Besui- 
lection)  u  s  feast,  the  period  was  reduced  to  twenty-eight  days.  Id  the 
West  the  thirly-si<  days  were  made  up  lo  forty  by  the  addition  of  four 
days  at  the  beginning  (Ash  Wednesday  and  the  three  days  following],  some 
tay  by  Gregory  the  Great,  others  by  Gregory  II.     (Bingham,  xxi.  i.  S  ; 

Augnsti,  I.  401 ;  Robfrtsou,  vol.  i.  p.  364.)  

■  11 
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example,  a  confessor  at  Lyon  lived  for  some  time  on  Inread  and 
water  only,  but  gave  up  his  austere  diet  on  being  reminded  that 
he  gave  olfence  to  other  Christians  by  despising  the  gifts  of  God.^ 
Clement  of  Alexandria  protests  against  the  rising  tendency  to  regard 
fasting  as  highly  meritorious,  from  the  words  of  Paul :  ^  The  king- 
dom of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink" — and  therefore  not  absti- 
nence from  flesh  or  wine — '*  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost."  These  views  were  strengthened  by  the 
excess  to  which  fasting  was  carried  by  the  ascetic  sects,  as  the 
Montanists,  who  observed  seasons  of  two  weeks  at  a  time,  called 
Xerophagioe  *  (i.  e.  dry  foods),  during  which  they  ate  only  bread 
and  salt,  and  drank  nothing  but  water. 

§  12.  Respecting  marriage,  the  extreme  ascetic  view,  that  celibacy 
is  the  only  pure  state,  was  held  by  the  stricter  Gnostics,  llie 
Montanists  vehemently  condemned  second  marriages,  against  which, 
indeed,  there  was  a  prevalent  aversion,  especially  in  the  case  of 
widows,  but  they  were  permitted  by  the  general  judgment  of  the 
Church.'  The  insistance  on  single  marriage,  as  opposed  to  polygamy 
and  the  prevalent  licence  of  the  heathens,  passed  easily  into  the 
praise  of  marriage  only  once ;  and  monogamia  is  used  in  both  senses. 
Marriage  itself  was  invested  with  a  sacred  character,  as  the  bond  of 
a  holy  family  life,  in  which  the  daily  worship  of  God  ought  to  be 
maintained.  'J'hus  Clement  of  Alexandria,  enjoining  npon  married 
persons  daily  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,*  says : — "  The 
mother  is  the  glory  of  her  children ;  the  wife  is  the  glory  of  her 
husband ;  both  are  the  glory  of  the  wife ;  God  is  the  glory  of  all 
together."  From  the  earliest  times  the  religious  benediction  was 
deemed  necessary  to  sanctify  the  civil  contract*  llms  Ignathis 
requires  "  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  that  it  may  l>e  a  marriage  for 
God,  and  not  for  pleasure.  All  should  be  done  to  the  glory  of 
God." «  And  Tertullian  seems  to  describe  the  usual  religious  cere- 
mony in  his  beautiful  picture  of  a  Christian  married  life :— "  How 
can  I  paint  the  happiness  of  a  marriage  which  the  Church  ratifies^ 
the  oblation  (of  the  Lord's  Supper)  confirms,  the  benediction  seals, 
the  Father  declares  valid."'    ITie  noisy  and  wanton  rites  of  Jewish 

»  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  325. 

»  nvpofpayiai,  aridua  vietus.  See  Tertull.  de  Jejun, ;  Hippol.  ^ut,  viii. 
19  ;  Schaff,  /.  c. 

*  Tertullian  claims  for  the  Montanists  a  just  mean  between  the  two 
extremes  (^De  Monogamia,  1) :  "  Ha;retici  nuptias  auferunt,  psychid  "  (his 
name  for  the  Catholics)  "ingerunt :  illi  nee  semel,  isti  non  semel  nubnnt.' 

*  To  these  were  added  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns.  Tertullian,  Ad 
Uxorem,  ii.  8.  ^^ 

*  The  Montanists  seem  to  have  regarded  the  religious  ceremony  as  nc 
sary  to  constitute  a  valid  marriage. 

*  Ad  Polycarp.  c.  5  (c.  2  in  the  Syriac).  »  Tertull.  L  c 
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and  heathen  marriagea  were  discarded,  as  waa  also  the  orowning  of 
tbe  bride  (at  Icmt  in  the  earliest  times),  l>ut  the  ring  was  retained 
as  a  sign  of  union.' 

The  mixed  marriages  of  Christiana  with  heathens,  which  h»d 
been  forbidden  under  the  Jewish  law  and  condemned  by  Paul,* 
and  also  marriages  with  heretics,  wera  deemed  unholy  and  invalid. 
They  are  classed  by  Tertuliian  with  adultery,  stigmatized  by 
Cyprian  aa  a  prostitution  of  the  members  of  Christ,  and  formally 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Elvira  (a.d.  305).  There  were  special 
reasons  i^v  strictness  on  this  point  in  the  loose  notions  of  conjugal 
fidelity  that  prevailed  among  the  healhen,  and  in  the  temptation* 
of  constant  social  intercourse  with  heathen  kindred,  especially  for 
a  Cbristian  in  a  pagan  house,  with  its  pictures  of  the  heath 
mythology,  its  images,  and  worship  of  the  household  gods.  I 
sides,  as  Tertuliian  asks,  "  What  heatheu  will  let  his  wife  attend 
the  nightly  meetings  of  the  Church  and  the  slandered  Snpper  of  the 
Lord,  take  care  of  the  sick  even  in  the  poorest  hovels,  kiss  the 
chains  of  the  martyrs  in  prison,  rise  in  the  night  for  pmyer,  and 
show  hospitality  to  strange  brethren?"  It  is  cosy 
the  constant  and  manifold  dangers,  as  well  as  difiicnltics,  springing' 
from  such  marriages  in  times  of  perEecutioii,  But  marriages  b»( 
tween  heathens  were  still  held  valid  after  either  party  became  ft' 
Christian.  The  Church  condemned  the  tyrannical  power  which 
the  Soman  law  gave  to  a  father,  and  denounced  the  exposure  of' 
children  as  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes. 

§  13.  Among  the  floiy  ftiyaojHiSeosonj  observed  by  the  primitive 
Church,  the  fitst  day  of  the  week  is  pre-eminent  as  that  on  which 
Christians  met  for  worship  from  the  beginning.  In  commemoration 
of  Christ's  resurrection  it  was  called  (as  we  have  seen)  the  Lord't 
Day;'  but  the  name  of  Sandat/  (Dial  Solii)  was  also  nred,  in 
spite  of  its  heathen  origin  and  significance.*  "We  assemble  in 
common  on  Sunday,"  says  Justin,'  "  because  this  is  the  first  day, 
on  which  God  created  tbe  world  and  light,  and  because  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour  on  the  same  day  rose  from  the  dead  and  appeared 
to  His  disoiptes."  Though  tbe  analt^y  of  the  day  to  the  ancient 
"  Sphnff,  vol.  i,  p.  .133.        '  1  Cgr.  vii.  12, 16.  •  Chap.  1.  §  1.1. 

'  The  connection  of  tbe  dnys  of  the  week  with  the  sevfn  chief  henvenly 
hniies  (the  Sun,  Moon,  and  five  chief  planets)  Is  at  vld  us  the  oldest  recanU 
111"  Babylonian  natronomy;  ind  Mr.  George  Smith  recently  fnnnd,  on  » 
liiblet  at  Nineveh,  mention  of  tbe  Snndny  us  a  holy-day  and  day  of  rest. 
The  order  of  the  days  of  the  week  was  determined  by  the  aoppoaed  dominiim 
nf  e^teh  of  the  plunets  over  the  honn  in  laccetsioa ;  each  day  bnng  named 
after  the  planet  dominant  over  its  first  hour,  la  follows :  the  Sna,  the 
Moon,  Mari,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venns,  Saturn.  The  two  modes  proposed 
to  account  for  thic  oTiler  are  eiplnined  in  the  Slv^nPa  Ancient  History, 
■    p.  irli.  i  1*. »  AjioL  c  67 
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Sabbath  was  recognised,  and  it  was  rc^rded  as  celebrating  the 
completion  both  of  the  first  creation  and  of  the  new  creation  in 
Christ  Jesus,  it  was  not  called  the  Sabbath.  In  the  primitive 
Church,  with  its  Jewish  converts,  that  name  still  denoted  the 
seventh  day  (Saturday),  and  not  only  was  the  name  long  preserved, 
but  many  Christians  kept  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  well  as  their  own 
festival.*  TertulKan,  who  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  two 
days,  is  the  earliest  witness  for  cessation  from  wordly  business  on 
the  Lord's  Day.^  It  was,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  time  of  and  im- 
mediately after  the  Apostles,  the  "  appointed  day  **  (quodam  sUUo 
die  in  Pliny)  on  which  the  Christians  held  their  weekly  meetings 
for  worship,  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  collections 
for  the  poor.  As  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection  and  the  new 
spiritual  creation,  it  was  a  festival  of  joy  and  thanksgiving ;  as  was 
marked  by  the  attitude  of  standing  at  prayer,  instead  of  kneeling, 
as  on  other  days,  and  bv  the  forbidding  of  fasting  on  the  Lord's 
l)ay.« 

§  14.  Among  the  weekly  celebrations  of  the  Lord's  Day  through- 
out the  year,  there  was  one  marked  as  the  highest  festival,  both  as 
tlie  anniversary  of  the  resurrection  itself  and  the  continuation  of 
the  Jewish  Passover.  Hence  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
Fascha*  was,  and  still  is,  used  by  the  whole  Church  to  denote  the 
great  festival  which  we  also  call  by  the  old  vernacular  word, 
Easter.^    Our  translators  have  used  Easter  in  one  passage  of  the 

*  The  distinction  between  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is 
marked  by  Ignatius  in  words  which  seem  to  imply  the  transfer  of  the 
sacred  commemorative  meaning  of  the  latter  to  the  former  {Epist  ad 
Magnes,  c.  9):  MrjK€Ti  trafifiariCovTes,  aXXet  Karh  KvpianiiP  Mr  C^*')' 
it  is  also  made  clearly  by  Tertullkin  {De  Orat,  23)  and  other  early  writers. 
(See  Dr.  Hessey's  Bainpton  Lectures  on  Sunday,  Led.  II.)  This  observance 
gradually  ceased  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  the  I^atin  Church  made 
Saturday  a  fast-day ;  but  the  Eastern  Church  continued  (as  it  still  does) 
a  certain  observance  of  Saturday  (excepting  only  the  £aster  Sabbath)  by 
the  attitude  of  standing  in  prayer,  and  by  never  fasting  on  that  day. 
(Schaff,  vol.  i.  pp.  372,  373.)  2  De  Oratione,  c.  23. 

*  TertuU.  de  Coron.  3 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

*  Th  irda-xoh  H^b.  np3,  "  passover."  Exod.  xii.  This  name,  which  is 
preserved  in  common  ecclesiastical  language,  has  been  kept  as  the  verna- 
cular term  in  the  Romance  languages,  e.  g.  Ital.  Pasqua,  Ft,  Fdques,, 

*  The  derivation  of  the  Old  English  word  Easter,  Easier,  Osier,  is  dia- 
puted  ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  connected  with  Eost  (the  East)  and  sunrise, 
and  was  older  than  its  application  to  the  festival.  Bede  (^De  Tempomm 
JRatione,  c.  xv.)  says  that  the  fourth  month  (nearly  answering  to  April) 
was  formerly  named  Eostur-monath,  *' which  is  now  interpreted  the 
JPaschal-month"  from  a  goddess  Eostre,  whose  festival  was  held  in  that 
month.  In  like  manner,  the  old  native  name  of  Christmas,  which  we 
.still  preserve  as  Yule  and  Yule-tide,  was  derived  from  that  of  the  heathen 
festival  of  the  winter  solstice^  Geol  or  Jul. 
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New   TestamenI,   for    the    Jewish    PaMOVer.'      The   language   of  I 

Paul,'  "Christ  our  Paasover  is  sacrificed  for  iia:  therefore  let  us  | 

keep  tho  feaat,  not  with  old  leaven,"  &c.— thoingh  manifesilj  a  I 

figure,   leading  up   the   mind   from   the   type   to   an   antitype —  i 

has  been  cited  to  conGrm  the  prubahiiity  of  a  contimiit;  in  the  ' 

ohservance  of  lite  Jewish  feast  in  its  new  Christian  sense.     Be  this  ! 
aa  it  may,  we  find  in  the  age  of  the  ApoHtolic  Fathers  both  the 

ohsetvaoce  of  the  festival  and  the  boginning  of  the  tontrovcray  ' 

respecting   its   proper  time,  which  has  divided  the  Church  ever  j 

§  15.  The  celehration  of  the  Pasctal  festival  involved,  of  course,  | 

the  attempt  to  fix  it  at  the  precise  sea«jn  uf  Christ's  death  and  I 

resurrection.     But  hero  arose  a  disagreement  between  those  who  | 

tried  to  observe  the  exact  time  of  the  Jewish  Passover  and 
those  who  held  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  resurrection.'  The  Paschal  lamb  was  killed  at 
sunset  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred  i 

year,  which  began  at  or  about  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and,  os  the 
Jewish  months  were  lunar,  the  Uth  of  Nisan  fell  at,  or  nearly 
at,  the  firat  full  moon  after  the  equinox.'    Following  the  Jewish 

I  Acta  xii.  4.  The  Jewish  rvstivnl  is  olsu  clearly  referred  to  in  Acts 
II.  G,  aa  Is  thfl  Jewish  Pentecost  in  Aels  xx.  16,  and  I  Cor,  xvi.  8,  aod  the 
Jewish  "  fenst "  {whal«Ter  it  may  be)  in  Acts  iviii,  21.  I 

'  1  Cor.  V.  7,  8.  ' 

*  The  Paachal  ceUbratian  included  the  days  both  of  the  Lord's  cmci-  ' 
RiioD  and  of  His  reanrrectiou.      The  daj  now  colled  Good  Fridai/  wua 

aatnod  the  Fanoeer  of  the  Criidfxion  (iiiaxi'  anuipAaii/ar,  in  contrast  to 
niax"  OKurrdoi/un',  the  Possootr  of  the  Ilceiinvction),  and  also  iinipa  toS 
DTBupoS,  71  ffaiTii/jfa  or  t4  airrlipia,  or  by  the  Jewiah  name  of  Ike  pre- 
paratioa  (irBpaff«inj,  John  >ii.  14, 31, 42,  either  alone  or  with  the  epithets 
;uyi\n  or  iylo) ;  and  in  the  Latin  Church,  Paraxeut,  Feria  Sexia  in  Para- 
tceue,  Sexta  Peria  Major.  It  was  ebseTved  as  a  strict  last,  which  was 
continued  by  thn^p  who  coutd  enduro  it  till  midnight  on  Easter  Ere,  aod 
with  uther  signs  of  mouruiDg  {Apost.  Const,  v.  18;  Tirtull.  de  Oral.  IS). 
The  Saturday  between  those  days  {fcjteter  Ere)  was  cnlJed  tho  Great 
Sabbath  {SiAbatuia  Jfafnum).  The  fast  observed  in  preparation  for  Eaater 
hoB  been  spoken  of  above  (g  11).  I 

•  Respecting  the  Jewish  Passover,  and  its  connection  with  the  dealh 
of  Christ,  see  the  S(u<Jmf«  0.  T.  Hitl.  chnp.  liv.  nppondii,  sett.  vi. 
g§  a-in,  and  the  StuiierXa  N.  T.  Hint.  chap.  li.  note  B,  p.  287. 

'  This  statement  is  purposely  wimewhnt  indefinite  for  two  reasons; 
{l)lt  appears  certain  that,  in  adapting  the  Innar  months  to  the  solar 
rear,  the  raDnth  of  Nisan  might  sometimes  begin  before  ths  exact  day 
of  the  equinei.  (2)  The  lunar  months  of  the  Jews,  like  those  of  the 
Mohammedans  at  uie  present  day,  began,  not  from  the  new  moon  as  colcu-  | 

lated  by  aitronomy,  but  from  the  lirat  sight  of  the  thin  crescent  after 
sunset.  (For  further  details  coaceming  the  effect  of  this  on  the  reckoning, 
«ea  the  Dkl.  of  Christian  jiiitijj.  Art.  EiSTEB,  p.  oS7.J    ,  -, 
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reckoning,  and  pleading  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  John  and 
Philip,  the  Asiatic  Churches  hegan  the  Paschal  season  with  a  love- 
feast  and  communion,  answering  to  Christ's  last  Passover  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  I^isan,  and  on  the 
next  day  but  one  (the  third  day)  they  celebrated  the  Feast  of 
Resurrection,  without  regard  to  the  day  of  the  week.    Hence,  in 
the  ensuing  controversy,  the  adherents  to  this  practice  were  called 
the  Quartodecimanians}    The  Roman  Church,  on  the  other  hand, 
holding  fast  to  the  fact  that  our  Lord  was  crucified  on  the  day 
called  the  Preparation  (for  the  Sabbath),  that  is,  on  Friday,  and 
that  he  rose  on  the  Sunday,  fixed  Easter  Day  on  the   Sunday 
after  the  March  full  moon.     The  significance  of  the  difference  was, 
whether  the  chief  stress  should  be  laid  on  Jewish  precedent  or  on 
the  independent  life  of  Christianity  ;  on  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the 
true  Paschal  lamb,  or  on  His  resurrection,  as  the  beginning  of  the 
new  spiritual  creation. 

§  16.  About  the  year  160,'  Polycarp  went  to  Rome  to  confer 
with  the  bishop  Anicetus  on  this  and  other  matters.  After 
calm  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  a  difference  of  practice  might 
be  allowed,  and  Anicetus  showed  his  regard  for  the  venerable 
Eastern  father  by  asking  him  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  his 
place.' 

Shortly  afterwards  (about  a.d.  170),  another  phase  of  the  con- 
troversy arose  among  the  Asiatics  themselves  fix)m  a  usage, 
which  had  sprung  up  at  Laodicea,  of  keeping  the  actual  Jewbh 
Passover,  that  is,  eating  the  Paschal  lamb  on  the  14th  of  Nisan. 
This  practice  was  resisted  by  the  most  eminent  Asiatic  bishops, 
Melito  of  Sardis  and  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  as  well  as  by  Hippo- 
lytus,  on  the  ground  that,  according  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  our 
Lord's  last  meal  with  His  disciples  was  not  the  legal  Jewish 
Passover,  but  was  eaten  on  its  eve,  and  that  Christ  was  slain  as 
the  true  Passover  on  the  following  day.* 

In  this  case,  the  Quartodeciman  usage  assumed  the  form  of  a 
Judaizing  heresy;  and  further  suspicion  was  thrown  upon  it 
through  its  adoption  by  the  Montanists,  at  least  in  Asia.    On  this 

*  TfffffaptffKaiHtKaTTrat,  Qtiartodecimant  The  name  was  not  fixed  upon 
them,  as  a  sect,  till  the  other  practice  was  formally  adopted  by  the  orthodox 
party. 

*  The  yisit  is  variously  placed  at  the  years  158,  160,  or  167.  See 
Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 

*  Tlap9X<^pV<rty  6  *AviKfiros  rhv  tvxapurriap  ry  TloXvKdpw^  (Iren.  an, 
Euseb.  ff.  £,  T.  24) ;  not  "administered  the  Eucharist  to  Polycarp "  fsee 
Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  30).  </      mt     \ 

*  This  argument,  which  is  still  of  importance  as  a  question  of  Biblical 
criticism,  is  discussed  in  the  Studenfs  N,  T,  History,  I.  c. 
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ground,  and  from  hia  own  imperious  temper,  the  Roman  bishop, 
Victor,  tried  to  secure  a,  uniform  obaeryance  of  Eaatcr  throughout 
the  churches  (a.d.  166).  Counc^ila  aurorooaed  in  vajiou»  aud  diatant 
prayinces — Palestine,  Pontus,  Osrhuene,  Greece,  audGaul — declared 
in  favour  of  the  Komaa  usage.  The  causa  of  the  Asiatics  wai 
maintained  by  Polyorates,  bishop  of  Ephesua,  as  the  organ  of  a 
synod  which  he  had  summoned,  in  a  bold  and  well-reaaoncd  letter 
to  Victor,  Upon  this  the  Bishop  of  Homo  denounced  the  AeiaticH 
as  heretics;  but  he  failed  to  procure  their  condemnation  by  other 
churches,  and  Irenseus,  tliough  agreeing  with  him  on  tho  question 
in  dispute,  was  foremost  among  the  bishops  who  [MX>tested  against 
luaktug  it  a  ground  for  the  severance  of  communion,  llio  Asiatics, 
in  a  circular  letter,  cleared  themselves  from  the  chat^  of  heresy, 
aud  they  were  allowed  to  follow  their  own  usage  until  the  question 
was  finally  decided  by  the  General  Council  of  the  whole  Cbunji 
at  Nieiea  (i.e.  335). 

That  council  pronounced  it  unworthy  of  Christiana  to  follow 
the  usage  of  the  unbolieTing  Jews,  and  the  Quartudecimanians 
were  henceforth  branded  as  an  heretical  sect.'  The  Puraan  usage 
was  made  the  rule  of  the  whole  Church;  but  the  council  gave 
no  exact  definition  of  that  usage,  further  than  that  Easter  should 
always  fall  a/Ur  tho  Jewish  Passover,  and  after  the  vernal  equl- 
noi,  which  was  reckoned  to  be  on  the  2lBt  of  March."  The 
question,  how  to  adjust  the  observance  of  Easier  Day  on  a 
Sunday  to  tlie  epoch  of  the  full  moon,  was  settled  in  dlBerent 
ways  by  the  Aleiandriari  astronomers  and  by  the  Homans,  aad 
this  difference  led  to  long  disputes  both  between  the  Eastern 
and  Weatem  Churches  and  between  various  branches  of  the 
Western  Church  itself.  The  Alexandrian  calculation,  which  was 
adopted  at  Pome  in  the  sixth  century,  wa.s  substantially  that 
which  is  now  observed  in  the  West,  as  modided  by  the  Gregorian 
refurmation  of  the  calendar  (or  ifeio  Slyh).  It  is  based  on  a  cycle 
of  632  years,  compounded  of  the  lunar  cycle  of  19  years '  and  the 
solar  cijcle  of  28  years,*  in  whiSh  the  lunations  fall  in  the  same 

■  Epiphnnius  meatinni  three  lecta  of  snch  heretical  ibe  Qinriadtcintani, 
who  were  orthodoi  on  all  other  poinls  {Haret.  1.),  the  Alogi  (li.  1),  Rnd 
fae  Audiani  {\xx.y 

'  This  cnlculntfan  was  erroneous :  the  true  vernal  equinoi  (the  nppKrent 
pdBsige  of  the  lan  across  the  Equator)  took  place  nt  9  hrs.  IT  min.  p.m.  on 
MaTi:h  20th  in  a.d.  »25.  Vor  further  astroaomiciil  detdla,  tee  the  DH. 
of  Chridian  Aiitiqq.  Art.  Eastek, 

'  This  wai  the  aacieDt  Uetniiic  cycle,  to  called  from  the  aitronomer 
Htton,  who  introduued  it  at  Athens  Id  the  fifth  cenlutv  li.C. 

•  This  is  the  cycle  nfter  whiub  the  daya  of  the  veer  imat  thll  in  the  same 
order  on  the  days  of  the  week  ;  fur,  at  evtiy  cammaa  solar  year  hu  ooo 
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order  both  among  tbo  days  of  the  year  and  of  the  week.  The 
rule  is  that  Easter  falls  on  the  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon 
succeeding  the  vernal  equinox.^  Under  the  existing  rule  it  some- 
times happens,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  Nicene  Council,  that 
Easter  coincides  with  the  Jewish  Passover.  The  refusal  of  the 
Greek  Church  to  adopt  the  Gregorian  correction  of  the  calendar 
makes  their  Easter  fall  diflferently  from  oiurs,  though  it  is  com- 
puted on  the  same  principle, 

§  17.  The  period  of  harvest-gladness,  reckoned  by  the  Jewish 
Church  from  the  Passover  to  the  Feast  of  Weeks  on  the  50th  day 
(hence  called  Pentecost),  was  observed  by  the  Christian  Church,  as 
early  as  the  second  century  at  least,  in  commemoration  of  the 
spiritual  harvest,  of  which  Christ's  resurrection  was  the  first-fruits, 
and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  caused 
the  ingathering.^  The  whole  period  of  50  days  from  Easter  to 
what  we  now  call  Whitsunday  was  observed  as  a  festive  season,  a 
continuous  Lord's  Day,  by  the  standing  posture  in  prayer,  daily 
communion,  and  the  prohibition  of  fasting.'  When,  however,  the 
Ascension  Day  (or  Holy  Thursday)  was  specially  kept,  the  con- 
tinuous festival  was  restricted  to  the  forty  days  from  Easter  to 
Ascension,  and  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Whitsunday)  was  specially 
observed  as  the  feast  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
birthday  of  the  Church.  The  special  observance  of  ABcennon  Ikuf 
is  not  traced  earlier  than  the  third  or  fourth  century.  The  jfeast  6f 
the  Epiphany  was  first  observed  in  the  East  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century;  and  the  celebration  of  Christmas  caimot  he 
clearly  traced  till  the  fourth.  Nor  was  it  till  the  Post-Nicene  age 
that  the  veneration  for  martyrs  led  to  the  Festivals  of  Saints. 

day  more  than  an  exact  number  (fifty-two)  of  weeks,  a  week  is  gained  in 
seven  years  from  thin  cause ;  but  every  leap-year  adds  one  day  more,  that 
is,  one  day  is  gained  in  every  four  years ;  hence  the  least  commoii  multiple 
(7x4  =  28  years)  gives  the  cycle  in  which  an  exact  number  of  weeks  is 
gained,  namely  twenty-eight  days  "for  the  increment  of  each  year,  and 
seven  days  for  the  seven  leap-years,  that  is,  five  weeks  in  the  twenty-eight 
years. 

»  The  practical  details  of  the  calculation  are  prefixed  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  but  the  technical  mode  of  reckoning  is  such  that  the 
ecclesiastical  full  moon  does  not  always  coincide  with  the  true  fall  moon, 
a  circumstance  which  }f^  puzzled  some  people  as  to  the  true  time  of 
Eiister  in  the  present  year  (1876).  «  Acts  ii. 

»  Iren.  Fra(j.  vol.  i.  p.  828 ;  Tertull.  de  Coron.  3,  de  Jejun.  14.  *<  It  seems, 
however,  that  some  did  not  extend  the  festival  season  beyond  the  fortieth 
day  after  Kastor."     (ItobertHon,  vol.  i.  p.  174.) 
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5  I.  Christina  Dootrino  and  \H  llistoiy  —  The  t«rm»  oHhaioxy  Bud  fiettro- 
dory,  Cathnlio  nnd  heretic.     §  2.  Twofold  source  of  Hensies,  Jewish  and 
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§  6.  The  Gnostic  doctrine  about  Christ  and  Redemption — The  thrr1|e 
classes  of  human  beings.     §  7.  The  Gnostic  morality  and  worshi^p. 
§  8.  Classification  of  the  Gnostic  schools :  local,  doctrinal,  and  ethicalli. 
§  9.  The  earliest  sects  of  Gnostics :  (1)  Simon  Magua  and  the  Simomaniu; 
(2)  The  Nicolaitans;  (3)    CeriKthus;  (4)  The   Ophites^  Sethiies,  anc^ 
Cainites.     §  10.  Gnostic  sects  of  the  second  century :  (5)  BasUides  :\ 
The    mystic    symbol    Abraxas;    (6)    Carpocrates;    (7)     VaUntiMU^ 
Bardesanes,  and   Justin ;  (8)  Marcion  —  His  Life  and  Doctrines  — 
His  Canon  of  Scripture  —  Spread  of  his  sect ;  (9)  Taiian  and  the 
JUncratites — The  AntitactcB  and  .FrocUcians.      §  11.  Providential  uses 
of  Gnosticism.     §  12.  The  Manichean  Heresy  —  Various  accounts  of 
Manes  or  Mani  —  Course  of  the  heresy.      §  13.  The  Manichean 
Doctrine  —  Not  a  form  of  Gnosticism  —  Based  on  Persian  Dualism  — 
Conflict  of  Light  and  Darkness  —  Primal  Man  and  Spirit — Mingling 
of  Spirit  and  Matter.    §  14.  The  World  and  Man — Christology  and 
Redemption — Transmigration  of  Souls  —  Spirit  in  the  lower  creatures; 
and  practical  consequences  of  this  doctrine.    §  15.  Manichean  treat- 
ment of  Scripture  —  Authority  of  Manes  —  Manichean  asceticism  — 
Hierarchy  and  Worship  of  the  Sect.     §  16.  Second  class  of  .Heresies, 
about  the  Trinity  and  Christ  —  Monardiians:    two  chief  chssea  of 
them.    §  17.  Dynamical  or  Rationalistic  Monarchians :  (1)  The  JUth 
gians;  (2)  Theodotus  ;  (3)  Artemon  ;  (4)  Paul  of  Samosata.    §  18.  The 
Patripassian  Monarchians :  (1)  Praxeas:  his  relations  with  Pope  Victor 
and  Tertullian ;  {2)No€tus:  his  followers  favoured  by  Pope  Zephy- 
rinus;  {3)  Pope  Callistus  and  the  CallisHans;  (4)SabeUius:  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  the  Logos  —  Sabellianisin  and  Orthodoxy. 
§  19.  Chiiiasm  or  MillennaHanism — Its  prevalence  among  the  Fathers 
—  Finally  pronounced  heretical.    §  20.  Scripture,  Tradition,  and  the 
Rule  of  Faith  —  The  "  Apostles'  Creed." 

§  1.  A  STATEMENT  of  Christian  doctrine  in  its  original  purity 
belongs  to  the  province  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  or  rather  of  New 
Testament  exposition;  for  even  the  dogmatic  theologian  must 
exhibit  doctrines  in  the  definite  form  which  they  assumed  as  the 
result  of  conflicts  of  opinion ;  and  to  trace  the  nature  and  steps  of 
those  conflicts  is  the  province  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  The 
history  of  Doctrines  develops  itself  out  of  the  history  of  Heresies, 
and  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  is  framed  by  opposition  to  each  form 
of  heterodoxy  that  has  risen  up  to  provoke  controversy  and  decisioD. 
From  the  historical  point  of  view,  the  question  between  orthodoxy 
and  heterodoxy,  between  Catholics  and  heretics,  is  not  a  question 
between  truth  and  error,  though  this  distinction  cannot  be  wholly 
excluded.  Indeed,  when  heresy  is  first  mentioned  and,  as  wo  have 
seen,  stigmatized  by  the  Apostles,  the  divine  authority  committed 
to  them  stamps  all  opposing  doctrine  with  error ;  and  some  similar 
claim  is  of  course  implied  in  the  very  term  orthodoxy  ("right 
opinion  ").    But  even  this  term  does  not  expressly  denote  the  trtUh 
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of  the  opinion,  but  only  a  definite  standard  or  rule  (6p86i 
rectus,  "straight"),  any  deriation  from  whicii  is  called  heterodoxy 
("another  opinion").  The  other  term.  Catholic,  denotes  that  tho 
rule  or  standard  was  determined  by  the  prevalent  opinions  embodied 
in  the  general  consent  of  the  Ohurohes,  especially  when  formulated 
iu  the  Acts  of  a  Council. 

§  2.  The  earliest  heresies  arc  to  be  traced,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
mixture  of  Jewish  and  heathen  elementB  with  Christian  doctrine; 
the  JudaizKB  clinging  to  the  forma  which  were  superaedod  by 
Christianity,  while  the  heathen  conTerts  brought  in  portions  of  their 
superstition  and  Btill  more  of  their  phlloeophy.  But  these  two 
elemonta  had  already  greatly  influenced  ooe  another  before  they 
met  on  the  common  ground  of  Christianity ;  and  Judaism,  in 
particular,  had  been  largely  affected  by  Gentile  philosophy,  as  we 
gee  particularly  in  I'hilo.  Hence  tho  two  classes  of  primitive 
heresies  present  themselves  ia  very  comples  forma,  as,  indeed,  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  ApostoUc  age.  The  Judiuzing  aud  heathen 
corruptions  may  be  roughly  denoted  by  the  general  names  of 
Ebionism  and  Gnosticism ;  but  the  systems  had  common  elements 
from  the  first,  and  in  their  special  developments  we  must  recogniEe 
on  the  one  hand  a  Gnostic  Ebionism  (as  seen  especially  in  the 
paeudo-Clementiue  literature'),  and,  on  the  other,  a  Judaizing 
Gnosticism.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  primitive  fonuB  of 
Ebionism  ^  the  other  heresies  of  the  fii'st  three  centuries  may 
nearly  all  bo  included  under  the  general  class  of  Onosiicinn.* 

g  3.  The  term  Onosliasm  hit  its  &Bt  simple  derivation  from 
the  Greek  word  meaning  knowledge  (yimaii).  Sound  knowledge, 
as  opposed  to  unintelligent  consent,  is  an  essential  foundation  of 
Christian  faith.*  But  this  is  quite  different  from  the  conceit  of  a 
knowledge  superior  to,  or  at  least  co-ordinate  with,  faith  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  which  appears  from  "the  first  in 
conflict  with  the  Gospel,  side  by  side  with  Jewish  eiclusiveness.' 
The  attempt  to  mould  Christianity,  in  this  spirit,  into  a  "scientific" 
form,  in  which  bunmn  philosophy  claimed  a  place  at  least  as  high 

'  See  Chap.  IV.  §  14.  'See  Chap.  III.  §  7. 

*  A  most  valumble  account  of  the  rise  Hud  various  forms  of  GuostEcIsm 
ia  given  in  Dean  Maasel'e  Uoturrjs  on  "  Th«  Gnoilic  Heretics  of  the  First 
and  Second  Centuries,"  edited  lince  his  death  by  Canon  Lighlfoot,  1875. 

'  See  eipecially  1  Cor.  lii.  8,  where  the  "  word  of  knowledge"  (liiyat 
TKifftBi)  is  conpled  nitb  the  "  word  of  wisdom  "  (Atfyoi  irixfiai).  Comp. 
1  Cor.  liii.  2,  13  ;  John  ivii.  3, 

*  See  especially  the  twofold  type  of  opposition  eacountored  by  Paul  at 
Corinth,  fifom  the  Jews,  and  from  the  Greeks  who  "  sought  after  mtdam  " 
and  esteemed  tbo  doctrine  of  Chriit  enicified  an  •'  foolishness  "  (1  Cor. 
23,  33) ;  and  his  contrast  of  the  "  knowledge  "  which  "  putfeth  up  "      - 
tha-'chM^"  which  "bulldeth  up"(l  Cor.  viii.  1). 
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as  diviDe  reTelation,  appears  already  in  tbe  Apostolic  i^  to  hare 
grown  into  some  sort  of  system,  against  which  Paul  wams  Timothy 
as  ^the  vain  babblings  and  oppositions  (or  antagonisms)  of  the 
Knowledge  (Gnosis)  falsely  so  called."^  To  this  pawiffli  we  may 
probably  trace  the  application  of  the  name  of  Gnostics,  as  a  term  oi 
reproach,  to  the  various  sects  which  had  this  annmoQ  element,  that 
they  exalted  knowledge  above  faith,  philosophy  above  revelation, 
pnded  themselves  on  a  superior  esoteric  knowledge,  whidi  made 
them  spiritual  men,  and  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  heterogeneous  elements  from  a  great  variety  of  aonroes. 

Tlie  precise  nature  of  those  sources  and  of  the  omtribiitioDs 
derived  from  each,  is  a  wide  and  difiScult  enquiry.  Some  find  the 
essential  elements  of  Gnosticism  in  Greek  philosophy  akne,  which 
was  doubtless  its  chief  source.  But  it  derived  much  also  from  Oriental 
mysticism,  and  from  the  philosophic  developments  of  Judaism,  as 
exhibited  in  Philo  and  the  Cabbala.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded 
as  an  attempt  to  frame  a  new  philosophical  religion  out  of  the  roins 
of  the  old  systems  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  new  Ghnich.  The 
Gnostics  did  not  avowedly  place  the  foreign  sources  of  knowledge, 
or  their  own  freedom  of  speculation,  on  a  level  with  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  They  claimed  to  be  tbe  possessors  of  a  real,  but 
secret,  Christian  tradition,  in  opposition  to  the  open  traditioQ  and 
standards  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Besides,  while  admitting  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  tbey  dealt  with  it  in  their  own  fashiim. 
The  Old  Testament  was  rejected,  by  some  of  them  wholly,  by 
others  in  great  part.  The  New  Testament  was  mutilated,  and  the 
books  that  were  retained  were  regarded  with  different  degrees  of 
respect,  preference  being  given  to  tbe  Gospel  of  John  above  the 
rest.  The  boldest  forms  of  allegorical  interpretation  -were  applied 
to  discover  the  mysteries  of  Gnosticism,  not  only  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  in  the  works  of  heathen  poets  and  philosophers,  who  weie 
regarded  as  organs  of  the  true  spiritual  knowledge.  But  a  more 
definite  authority  was  sought  in  the  apocryphal  scriptures  which 
began  to  appear  in  great  numbers  in  the  second  century,  and  which 
these  heretics  were  the  first  to  fabricate.^ 

§  4.  Amongst  the  various  forms  of  Gnostic  doctrine  we  may 

>  1  Tim.  vi.  20 :  rhs  ^^\ous  Ktvo^utvias  kcIX  iufriBttr^ts  t^s  tfrcv8i#- 
y^fiov  yy^fffcos.  The  definite  article  furnishes  at  least  the  presnmpticm 
of  a  reference  to  some  system  or  systems  which  boasted  of  being  foimded 
on  yvSxris.  "" 

'  Irenaeus  (ITcer,  i.  20,  §  1)  ascribes  to  the  Valentinians  alone  a  count- 
less number  of  apocryphal  and  spurious  writings,  which,  he  says,  tbey 
forged,  and  imposed  upon  the  ignorant  who  did  not  know  **  the  writingg 
of  the  truth.''  We  have  here  a  hint  of  the  causes  which  made  the  di£fii- 
sion  of  such  impostures  much  easier  than  we  could  now  suppose. 
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trsce  three  leading  principles :  (1)  'Hie  Dualism  and  esaenlial  oppo- 
sition of  Spirit  and  Matter;  (2)  The  idea  of  a  Demiurgtu,  or 
Creator  of  the  world,  as  distincli  from  the  supreme  and  proper 
Deity  [  (3)  The  denini  of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  whose  body 
they  held  to  be  a  phantasm  or  deceptive  appearance  (^din-Dirfia, 
3oi(i)(nf),  whence  this  heresy  wns  called  Docftism. 

S  5.  The  term  ^on  (alitv),  which  has  £0  prominent  a  place  in  the' 
New  Testament  aa  denoting  the  Ages  of  God's  diBpensationa  with 
man  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  was  used  by  the  Gnostics 
for  all  the  manifestations  of  divine  power,  personal  and  impersonal. 
God,  the  eternal,  self-existent,  incomprehensible  abyss,  is  also  the 
orl^nal  SWia,  who  includes  in  himself  all  ideas  and  spiritual  powers, 
and  from  whom  they  emanate  as  jlDons  in  a  certain  order ;  mind, 
wisdom,  power,  truth,  life,  and  so  forth.  The  whole  body  of -.^kins 
forms  the  Fleroma  or  Fulness  of  the  Spiritual  World  (TrX^pu/ia), 
as  they  called  it  in  contrast  to  the  emptiness  (^Kivaiia)  or  unsub- 
stantial character  of  the  Material  World,  which  is  always  in  oppo- 
sition to  God  and  the  ideal  world.  For  the  visible  matter  (SXij)  of 
the  world  is  that  in  which  evil  reigns,  and  must  therefore  have 
proceeded  from  a  principle  opposed  to  God,  who  is  not  the  author  of 
evil.  But  the  worlds  of  spirit  and  of  matter  are  not  destined  to 
et«rnal  severance.  The  spiritual  ^ons  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  the 
further  they  proceed  from  tlieir  divine  source  of  emanation,  till  the 
last  of  them,  named  Achamoth  (tliat  is,  "the  lower  wisdom"),' 
jasses  ont  of  the  ideal  world,  on  which  it  is  too  weak  to  keep  its 
hold,  and  falls  into  the  chaos  of  matter.  But  its  fall  ia  that  of  a 
spark  of  light,  imparting  to  the  dark  chaos  the  gorm  of  divine 
light,  and  still  preserving  in  its  bondage  to  matter  a  longing  for 
redemption. 

The  first  creature  formed  by  the  union  of  this  fallen  .£on  with 
matter  is  the  Dentiurgia?  who,  himself  of  material  substance, 
roahes  the  visible  world  out  of  matter,  and  rules  over  it,  as  well 
as  over  time  and  the  sidereal  spirits.  His  throne  is  in  the  planetaiy 
heavens ;  and  from  him  proceed  the  mysterious  influences  of  astro- 
logy. He  is  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  who  cUims  to  bo  the  supreme 
and  only  God ;  but  his  relation  to  the  true  Deity  is  variously  repre- 
sented.   Tlie  Judaizing  Gnostics  make  the  Demiurge  the  uncon- 

'  A  ChaldM  word  equivalent  to  *  utri,  aefln.  "  This  weakest  JEoa  " 
(laja  Scb«ff)  "  mark*  the  eitrema  point  whera  Bplrit  must  sDirender  itself 
to  matter,  where  the  ipfinito  must  enter  into  the  finite,  and  thna  foim 
a  basis  for  the  real  world." 

&iliuiiupj6s,  literally  «  "  worker  for  the  people,"  hence  a  maier  of 
anything,  ui  artificer,  used  bv  Plato  and  Xeuophon  for  the  Creator  of  the 
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flcious  servant  and  instrument  of  Qod. ;  but  Marcion  and  the  other 
anti-Jewish  sects  represent  him  as  in  insolent  oppodtion  to  the 
divine  purposes. 

§  6.  The  germ  of  spiritual  life  and  light  which  was  mei^ed  in  the 
chaos  of  matter  never  ceases  to  feel  a  painful  longing  for  redemption, 
in  which  the  whole  world  of  ^ons  sympathizes.  Its  liberaticm  from 
bondage  is  at  length  effected  through  the  mediation  of  Christy  the 
most  perfect  of  the  ^ons.  Descending  through  the  heavezdy  sphere 
to  earth,  this  Saviour  or  redeeming  iEon  assumes  the  ethereal 
appearance  of  a  body ;  or,  as  other  Gnostics  held,  the  .^km  enters  the 
human  body  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  at  his  baptism,  but 
leaves  it  again  at  his  passion.  The  birth,  life,  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  related  in  the  Gospels,  are  all  deceptive  soenes,  through 
which  the  redeeming  ^on  appeared  to  pass,  as  the  only  means  of 
revealing  himself  to  the  creatures  of  sense.  The  real  work  of  this 
redeeming  ^on  on  the  earth  consisted  in  communicating  to  a  select 
few  that  true  knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to  strive  for 
reunion  with  the  ideal  world.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  regarded  by  most 
of  the  Gnostics  as  a  subordinate  ^on.  The  completion  of  the 
work  of  redemption  is  thus  described,  according  to  the  view  of 
Valentinus:  —  "The  heavenly  Soter  brings  Achamoth  after  in- 
numerable sufiferings  into  the  pleromaf  and  unites  himself  with  her 
— the  most  glorious  ^on  with  the  lowest — in  an  eternal  sprit 
marriage.  With  this,  all  disturbance  in  the  heaven  of  JEoua  is 
allayed,  and  a  blessed  harmony  and  inexpressible  delight  are 
restored,  in  which  all  spiritual  men,  or  genuine  Gnostics,  share. 
Matter  is  at  last  entirely  consumed  by  a  fire  breaking  out  from  its 
dark  bosom  ."^ 

The  place  of  man  in  this  system  corresponds  with  its  views  of 
spirit  and  matter  and  their  conflict.  There  are  three  claflses  of 
men, — the  spiritual,*  the  bodily  or  natural,  carnal  or  materia!,'  in 
whom  the  two  opposite  principles  prevail ;  and  between  these  the 
psychical,^  who  are  under  the  influence  of  the  semi-divine  or 
demiurgic  principle,  hovering  between  the  sensual  and  ideal  worlds. 
The  spiritual  principle  is  represented  by  Christians,  the  carnal  by 
the  Heathen,  the  psychical  by  the  Jews ;  but  the  last  is  in  practice 
the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  Christians,  the  higher  spiritual 
state  being  reached  only  by  the  Gnostics  themselves.  Here,  as 
Schaff  remarks, "  we  have  the  basis  of  that  unchristian  distinction  of 
esoteric  and  exoteric  religion,  and  that  pride  of  knowledge,  in  which 
Gnosticism  runs  directly  counter  to  the  Christian  principle  of 
humility  and  love.** 

*  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  230.  »  nvcv/MiruKoX. 

•  :Sa>Mar<ico(,  tpvffucol,  (rapKiKoi,  i\iKoL  *  ^vxucoL 
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S  7.  The  moral  principles  of  the  Gnostioa  varied,  aa  wan  tliu 
natural  reault  of  their  dualistlc  vieivs,  between  the  two  extremes  of 
asceticism  and  libertiniam,  not  soldom  running  into  oqo  another. 
The  whole  world  of  matter,  including  the  human  hody,  betag  evil 
and  a  perpetual  source  of  corruption,  eveiy  pleasure  derived  from  it 
was  to  be  avoided  and  resisted  by  the  spiritual  man ;  this  was  the 
doctrine  sincerely  held  by  some  Gnostics  and  inconsistently  pro- 
fessed by  others.  But  there  were  some  sects  that  drew  the  oppo- 
iiito  conclusion ;  the  pure  spirit  could  not  be  defiled  by  gross  matter, 
which  was  only  fit  to  be  put  to  vile  uses ;  iiay,  some  avowed  the 
monstrous  principle,  that  "the  fleuh  must  be  abused  in  order  to  be 
conquered."'  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  maxim  of  the  Nicolai- 
tans,  who  apjicur  as  early  as  the  Apostolic  age.'  There  was  a  like 
variety  in  the  Gnostic  forms  of  religion ;  the  more  ascetic  aifectiu;^ 
extreme  simplicity,  or  even  going  so  far  as  to  esteem  themselves 
above  the  need  of  the  sacraments  and  means  of  grace ;  while  others 
ohucTved  a  pompous  symbolic  ritual.  This  was  especially  the 
practice  of  the  Marcosians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
use  extreme  unction.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  early  Gnostic  hymnology.* 

5  8.  A  system  founded  on  the  pride  of  knowledge.  In  opposition 
to  a  standard  uf  Ihith,  naturally  branched  out  into  many  sects, 
which  have  been  variously  classified.  Locally,  they  might  be 
divided  into  three  schools,  which  are  also  marked  by  varieties  of 
opinion:  —  (1)  The  Alexandrian,  which  held  most  strongly  to 
Flatonisni  and  the  doctrine  of  emnuBtions;  to  this  belong  Bosilides, 
ValentinuB,  and  the  Ophites.  (2)  llie  Syrian  School,  of  Satur- 
ninus,  Bardesancs,  and  Tatian,  was  more  marked  by  the  Oriental 
principle  of  Dualism.  (3)  The  school  which  sprang  up  in  Asia  ^ 
Minor,  of  whoso  leailer,  Marcion,  we  have  presently  to  speak. 

A  threefold  doctrinal  division  may  also  be  made,  according  as 
they  fell  off  towards  Paganism  or  Judwsm — for  many  of  the  sects 
went  so  far  in  either  direction  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  Christian 
name — and  those  who  may  still  be  called  Christians.  To  the  first 
class  belong  the  Simonians,  Nicolaitans,  Ophites,  Carpocratians, 
Frodicians,  AntitactJe,  and  Manicheans;  to  the  second,  Ceriuthus, 
Basilides,  Yalcntinus,  and  Justin ;  to  the  third,  Satuminns,  Tatian, 
Marcion,  and  the  Encratites.  Stiil  another  threefold  division  has 
licen  proposed,  according  to  their  ethical  principles ;  the  speculative 
or  theosophic  Gnostics — Basilides  and  Valontinus;  the  practical 
and  ascetic — Marcion,  Satuminns,  and  Tatian ;  and  the  autinomian 

'  at?  i(aToj;(jiiirflai  t^  ffB/m!,  like  the  saying  about  "sawing  nne'i  wil.l 
onU,"  '=  lie.-,  ii.  C  lu.  "  Cliiip.  VUl.  5  4. 


^ 
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and  libei-tine — the  Simonians,  NicolaitanB,  Ophites,  Gaipocratiaiis, 
and  Antitact89. 

§  9.  It  remains  to  notice  the  chief  Gnoetic  leaders  and  sects  in 
their  historical  order : — 

(1)  Simon  Magus,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  before,  is  classed  as 
the  first  Gnostic — the  magister  and  progenitor  of  all  heretics,  as 
Irenseus  calls  him — from  his  claiming  to  be  an  emanation  of  the 
Deity .^  His  personal  history  and  tenets  are  hopelessly  obscured  by 
fables ;  but  as  late  as  the  third  century  the  libertine  Gnostic  sect  of 
the  Simonians  not  only  claimed  him  as  their  founder,  but  wor- 
shipped him  as  a  redeeming  genius.  Two  other  Samaritan  heresi- 
archs,  Dositheus  and  Menander,  are  said  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  ISimon  Magus. 

(2)  The  NicolaitanSy  stigmatized  with  abhorrence  by  St.  John, 
are  said  by  early  writers  to  have  been  the  followers  of  the  deacon 
Nicolas,^  who  became  an  apostate  and  taught  a  gross  dociaine  of 
antinomian  libertinism.' 

(3)  Cerinthus,  another  heresiarch  of  the  apostolic  age,  who  is 
said  by  Irenseus  to  have  come  into  conflict  with  St.  John,  was  a 
Judaizing  Gnostic,  approaching  closely  to  the  Ebionites.  His  chief 
heresy  was  the  distinction  between  the  man  Jesus  and  the  heavenly 
Christ,  who  descended  upon  him  at  his  baptism,  filling  him  with 

^ivine  power  and  spiritual  knowledge,  but  left  him  at  his  pas- 
^R»n,  to  be  reunited  to  him  at  the  final  coming  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom. 

(4)  The  sect  of  the  Ophites  *  is  also  assigned  to  the  first  century, 
and  by  some  to  an  origin  before  the  Christian  era.  In  any  case, 
they  were  rather  heathen  than  Christian ;  and  they  r^arded  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  God  of  the  Jews  with  avowed  animosity.  They 
derived  their  name  from  the  importance  which  they  assigned  to  the 
serpent  as  the  symbol  of  the  true  wisdom  and  mental  freedom,  into 
the  possession  of  which  they  held  that  Adam  entered  by  his  so- 
called  fall.  His  son  Seth,  born  after  that  liberation  from  mental 
bondage,  was  regarded^  the  first  "pneumatic"  or  spiritual  man, 
by  a  sect  who  were  called  Sethites ;  while  the  Cainites  went  so  fiir 
as  to  honour  Cain  and  all  the  worst  characters  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  spiritual  men,  emancipated  from  bondage  to  law.    In 

*  *H  Uyafui  rov  Oeov  f)  ^icydkri  (Acts  viii.).  "  He  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared himself  an  incarnation  of  the  creative  world-spirit,  and  his  female 
companion,  Helena  the  incarnation  of  the  receptive  world-soul "  (Schaff, 
vol.  i.  p.  235).    See  Stud,  N,  T.  Hist.  chap.  xiii.  note,  p.  389. 

*  Acts  vi.  5.  »  See  Stud.  N.  T,  Hist,  chap.  xx.  §  19. 

*  *0<piavoi,  in  Hebrew  Naassenes,  from  t<^is  and  Al^,  "  serpent."  Some 
make  the  Ophites  serpent-worshippers,  but  this  is  not  clear. 
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the  game  spirit.  "  they  founii  the  true  gnosii  in  Judas  Iscariot 
alone  among  tlie  Ai>ostU's,  who  betrayed  the  psychical  Mesaiah 
wilh  good  intent,  to  destroy  the  empire  of  the  God  of  the  Jews."^ 
The  Ophite  sect  still  existed  in  the  sixth  century,  when  Justinian 
enacted  laws  against  them  (530). 
'  §  10.  It  ia  not,  however,  till  the  second  century  that  we  find  the 
definite  forms  of  Gnosticism. 

(5)  BisiLiDEs'  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  125-140)  taught  a  system 
ivhicli  is  fuily  exiilained  in  the  FhiloBophtimena  of  Hippolytua. 
Here  we  first  fiod  the  chief  elements  of  the  Gnostic  system  aa 
dcscritied  above;  but  the  variations  of  detail  among  the  different 
teachers  lie  bej'ond  the  limits  of  this  work.  The  coBmic  system 
of  Basilides  is  compounded  of  the  Bgyptian  astronomy  and  the 
numerical  symhoUsm  of  the  Pythagoreans.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  myiilio  name  Abraxas  or  Abrataa:,'  to  denote  the  365 
heavens,  or  cii'cles  of  creation,  which  he  ascribed  to  two  Archons 
or  Demiurges.  Basilidea  wrote  twenty-fotur  exegelical  boohs;  and 
bis  reference  to  John's  doctrine  of  the  Ix^os  is  an  important  testi- 
mony to  the  fourth  Gospel,  His  son,  Isidore,  succeeded  him  as 
head  of  the  Basilidean  sect,  which  seems  to  have  been  dualistic  and 
docetistic  in  theory,  and  of  loose  morality  in  practice.' 

(6)  Carpocratbb,  about  the   same   time  and  probably  also 
Alexandria,  founded  a  sect  marked  by  its  heathen  principlee 
gross  immorality.    His  sou  Epiphanes,  who  died  in  youth, 
worshipped  by  the  Carpocratiaas  aa  a  god. 

(7)  Valektihub,  piiibably  an  Egyptian  Jew  brought  up 
Alexandria,  who  taught  at  Bome  about  a.d,  110,  and  died 
Cyprus  (a.d.  160),  was  the  chief  author  of  the  fully  developed 
Gnosticism  which  has  been  described  above.  His  system  became 
the  most  prevalent  form  of  Gnosticism  in  the  West,  and  especially 
at  Rome ;  and  hence  it  is  one  of  the  heresies  best  known  tu  us 
through  the  work  of  Hippolytus.  But  there  was  also  an  Eastern 
School'  of  Valentinians,  tu  which  belonged  the  Marcosians,  founded 
in  Palestine  by  Marcus,  a  disciple  of  Valentinus ;  and  another  sect 
which  followed  Bardesanes,  a.  Syrian  scholar  and  poet,  who  lived 
at  the  court  of  Kdesaa,  about  a.d,  170,  Bardesanes  waa  one  of  thi 
Gnostics  who  diverged  least  from  Catholic  doctrine.  Both  he 
his  son  Hnnoodius  were  distinguished  aa  writers  of  hymns. 


i  at  ^^ 


'  Bchoff,  vol.  i.  p.  237.  »  BoiriA.Bnt. 

•  Tho  Greelt  letters  of  tha  word  mnke   op  365,  tlins;  o  .        , 
=  2,  (  =  60,  p=100,  17=200.      It  becaima   a  celfbraled  mngioal  chnrm, 
id  is  so  aud  na  »  aumlHr  af  cariona  gemi.    (S«e  JJict.  of  CAriatian  Biog. 
rt.  AuBAUX.) 

•  Schsff,  vol.  1.  p.  340.  '  AAu-ioiAb  &>wraA,M4. 
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more  obscure  contemporary,  lately  made  known  to  us  by  Uie  work 
of  Bippolytus,  was  Justin,  a  Judaizing  Gnostic,  whose  system 
appears  to  have  been  compounded  of  a  mystic  interpretation  of 
Genesis  and  tbe  Greek  mythology. 

(8)  A  leader  equal  in  eminence  to  Valentinus  was  Mabcion, 
one  of  the  purest  and  least  heretical  of  the  Gnostics.  His  earnest 
but  eccentric  spirit  seems  to  bave  been  driven  away  from  tbe. 
Catholic  Church  by  zenl  for  what  he  deemed  primitive  purity, 
combined  with  vehement  opposition  to  Judaism  and  tradition,  and 
a  tendency  to  speculative  spiritualism.  Marcion  was  a  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Sinope  in  Pontus,  but  was  excommunicated  for  his 
contempt  of  authority ;  and  he  went  to  Home,  where  he  met  with 
the  Syrian  Gnostic  Cerdo,  from  whom  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  the 
Oriental  idea  of  dualism.  After  travelling  and  disseminating  his 
doctrine  far  and  wide,  he  was  about  to  seek  for  restoration  to  the 
Church,  when  his  purpose  was  cut  short  by  death.  The  well-known 
story  told  by  Irenseus^  illustrates  Marcion*s  desire  to  be  acknowledged 
as  a  Christian,  and  the  repugnance  felt  towards  him.  Meeting 
Polycarp  at  Rome,  he  asked,  "Do  you  not  recognize  me?"  "I 
recognize  Satan's  first-born,"  answered  Polycarp. 

Marcion  is  one  of  the  chief  early  representatives  of  an  extreme 
supranaturalism,  of  which  Christianity,  deprived  of  its  historic 
reality,  is  made  the  spiritual  but  fictitious  expression.  With  him 
the  doctrine  of  dualism  took  the  practical  form  of  the  strongest  an- 
tagonism between  Judaism,  as  the  embodiment  of  law  and  righteous- 
ness, and  Christianity,  as  the  Gospel  of  goodness  and  grace.*  This 
antagonism  was  traced  to  its  source  in  his  theology.  "  Marcion 
supposed  three  primal  forces  :*  the  good  or  gracious  God,*  whom 
Christ  first  made  known ;  the  evil  Matter,*  ruled  by  the  devil,  to 
which  heathenism  belongs ;  and  the  righteous  World-maker  (Demi- 
urge),* who  is  the  finite  angry  God  of  the  Jews.  He  did  not  go, 
however,  into  any  further  speculative  analysis  of  these  principles; 
he  rejected  the  pagan  emanation  theory,  the  secret  tradition,  and 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Gnostics ;  and  he  gave  faith  a 
higher  place  than  it  generally  had  with  them.'"'  But  that  faith 
had  respect  to  mere  ideas,  not  to  the  historic  religion,  old  or  new. 
"He  rejected  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  wrested 
Christ's  word  in  Matt.  v.  17  into  the  very  opposite  declaration :  *  I 
am  not  come  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  destroy 
them.'    In  liis  view  Christianity  thus  has  no  connection  whatevci 

»  Hcer.  iii.  3,  §  4. 

'  This  contrast  was  set  forth  in  his  work  entitleil  Antitheses, 

»  'Apxa^.  *  ©«is  iLyae6s,  *  "tKq^ 

*  ^lifiiovf/yhs  ZUaios,  '  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  244i, 
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with  the  past,  whether  of  the  Jewish  or  the  heathen  world,  but  baa 
fallen  abruptly  and  magically,  as  it  were,  from  heaven.  Christ, 
loo,  was  not  born  at  all,  but  suddenly  desceuded  into  the  city  of 
Caperuaura  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
appeared  as  the  revealer  pf  the  good  God,  wbo  sent  him.  He  has 
no  connection  with  the  Messiah  announced  by  the  Demiurge  in  the 
Old  Testament,  though  he  called  himself  the  Messiah  by  way  of 
accommodation.  His  body  was  a  mere  appearance,  and  his  death 
an  illusion,  though  they  had  a  real  meaning.  He  cast  the  Deini- 
ni^e  into  Hades,  secured  redemption,  itnd  called  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  preach  it.  The  other  Apostles  are  Judaizing  corrupters  of  pure 
Christianity,  and  their  writings  are  to  be  rejected,  tt^ther  with 
the  catholic  tradition."'  Accordingly  Marcion,  who  professed  to 
follow  no  other  authority  but  Scripture,  formed  his  own  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  admitting  only  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  mnch 
abridged  and  mutilated,  and  ten  of  Faul's  Epistles,  from  which 
likewise  be  omitted  whatever  did  not  suit  his  views.  He  rejected 
the  Fastond  Epistles,  in  which  Paul  condemns  the  rifiing  germs  of 
Gnosticism,  and  the  Epistle  to  (he  Hebrews.  Marcion's  uncorapiij- 
mising  opposition  to  the  Law  was  combined  with  the  stricUst 
principles  of  asceticism,  of  whicTi  his  own  practice  gave  the  example. 
In  worship  heinsistedoneitremesimplicity.  Hia  sect  spread  widely, 
and  lasted  till  the  sixth  century  ;  but  it  has  obtained  a  permanent 
celebrity  through  the  controversial  writings  of  Tertullian  against  it' 
Among  hia  most  noted  disdples  were  Marcus  (already  mentioned  as 
the  founder  of  the  Marcosian  sect),  Lucsnus,  and  Apelles. 

(9)  TiTiAN,  the  Syrian  rhetorician,  already  spoken  of  aa  a  con- 
vert of  Justin  and  an  Apologist,.fell  away  to  Gnosticism  of  the 
severe  ascetic  typr,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  sect  called 
Encratita,' — that  is,  the  "abstemious" — which  lasted  till  the  fourth 
century.  But  this  name  was  also  used  as  a  general  designation  of 
all  the  ascetic  Gnostics,  in  contrast  with  the  licentious  antinomian 
sects,  which  were  called  Anlitaclix,' — that  is,  rebels  gainst  law  and 
order.  Among  the  latter  class  may  be  named  the  Prodieians,  or 
followers  of  Prodicus,  who  "conaiderai  themselves  the  royal  family,' 
and  in  their  crazy  self-conceit  thought  themselves  above  the  Law, 
tlje  Sabbath,  and  every  form  of  worship,  even  above  prayer  itselii 
which  was  becoming  only  to  the  ignorant  u 

'  Schalf,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 

■  Sec  Neuider's  AnltgnattiiM  Geiit  det   Tertuiliam,  and   the   English 

*  'iytfrnrhau     They  went  bo  fir  hb  to  forbid  the  u 
Lord's  Sapper,  lod  were  hence  called  Ttpffnpov'TdTiii  and  Aquarii. 

'  'AKTiTBitTai,  from  cuTirJinrfiTfloi,  "  to  set  theraselyeB  in  am^  iguoBi 

•  ZbytiifXs.  •  SchflfT,  vol.  i.  p.  248 
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§  11.  In  looking  back  on  this  earliest  distinct  form  of  hereBj, 
there  are  some  reflections  which  have  been  well  made  by  a  recent 
historian  of  the  Church: — ^"Strange  and  essentially  antichristian 
as  Gnosticism  was,  we  must  yet  not  overlook  the  benefits  which 
Christianity  eventually  derived  from  i\.  Like  other  heresies,  it 
did  good  service  by  engaging  the  champions  of  orthodoxy  in  the 
investigation  and  defence  of  the  doctrines  which  it  assailed ;  but 
this  was  not  all.  In  the  various  forms  of  Gnosticism,  the  chief 
ideas  and  influences  of  earlier  religions  and  philosophies  were 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Gospel,  pressing,  as  it  were,  for 
entrance  into  the  Christian  system.  Thus  the  Church  was  forced 
to  consider  what  in  those  older  systems  was  true,  and  what  false ; 
and,*  while  stedfastly  rejecting  the  falsehood,  to  appropriate  the 
truth,  to  hallow  it  by  a  combination  with  the  Christian  princi^e, 
and  so  to  rescue  all  that  was  precious  from  the  wreck  of  a  world 
which  was  passing  away.  '  It  was,'  says  a  late  writer,^  *  thiongh 
the  Gnostics  that  studies,  literature,  and  art  were  introduced  into 
the  Church;'  and  when  Gnosticism  had  accomplished  its  task  of 
thus  influencing  the  Church,  its  various  forms  either  ceased  to 
exist,  or  lingered  only  as  the  obsolete  creeds  of  an  obscmre  and 
diminishing  remnant."" 

§  12.  About  a  century  after  the  time  when  Gnosticism  had  reached 
its  height,  a  heresy,  resembling  it  so  far  as  its  Oriental  elements 
were  concerned,  but  still  further  removed  from  catholic  Christianity, 
sprang  up  in  Persia,  the  old  home  of  the  dualistic  theology.  The 
accounts  of  the  rise  of  Makicdeism  are  various  and  doubtfuL  The 
Greek  story  traces  its  origin  to  a  Saracen  merchant  of  Alexandria, 
whose  manuscripts  were  carried,  by  his  servant  to  Persia,  and  were 
used  by  Manes  as  the  foundation  of  his  teaching.  The  Orients! 
accounts  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  heresy  to  Manes  himself  or,  in 
the  native  form  of  his  name,  Mani,'  a  learned  Magian  of  Persia, 
who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  but  was  excommunicated  on 
account  of  his  opinions.  Both  stories  agree  that  Manes  b^an  to 
publish  his  opinions  in  Persia  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Auielian, 
about  A.D.  270 ;  that  he  was  at  first  favoured  but  afterwaids  perse- 
cuted by  King  Sapor,  and  at  last  put  to  a  cruel  death,  being  either 
flayed  alive  or  impaled  or  sawn  asunder,  by  King  Yaranes,  about 

*  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Dogmengeschichte,  quoted  by  Domer,  i.  357. 

•  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  64. 

»  The  ancient  writers  give  various  derivations  of  the  name,  whicK 
according  to  Lassen,  comes  from  the  Old  Persian  manich,  "spirit"  (/nducAf 
Aiterthwnskundef  iii.  405).  Lassen  considei-s  the  Oriental  accounts  of 
Manes  untrustworthy,  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  Mahomet.  The  Greek 
accounts  are  full  of  confusion ;  and,  in  one  point,  they  evidently  confomid 
the  heresiarch  with  Buddha. 
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A.D.  277.  His  doctrines  spread  thraugli  Aaia  dud  to  the  West. 
lu-  Nottli  Africa  tbey  were  cimdemnBd  by  on  edict  of  Diocletian 
(a.d.  287),  not  as  a  form  of  Christianity,  but  as  an  importation 
from  the  hostile  empire  of  Persia ;  but  the  continued  prevalence  of 
Slnnicheism  in  tlint  province  is  attested  by  Augustine,  who  himself 
followed  it  for  nine  years.  It  survived  many  severe  edicts  of  the 
Christian  emperors;  und,  though  it  seemed  to  disappear  about  tha 
sixth  ceotury  as  a  distinct  sect,  its  doctrines  may  be  traced  through 
various  heresies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  Albigenses.  In 
their  essenoe,  indeed,  they  are  among  the  most  persistent  forms  of 
speculation  coDoerning  the  origin  of  spirit  and  matter,  and  the 
condlct  between  good  and  evil, 

§  13.  For  this  reason,  Manicheiam  appears  to  liave  been  not 
so  much  a  system  devised  by  any  one  teacher,  as  an  attempt, 
eprioging  from  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  combine  the  Christianity 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  bad  early  siirend  beyond  the  Euphrates,  with 
the  old  religion  of  Zoroaster,  which  bad  lately  been  restored  when 
tbe  new  Persian  Empire  was  set  up  by  the  Sassanids  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  Parthian  AraacidEe.  Though  the  Greek  story  of  its 
origift  connects  it  nith  Alexandria,  a  chief  seat  of  Gnosticism,  the 
Mauichean  doctrine  itself  contains  no  trace  of  Greek  philosophy. 
It  was  based  on  pure  dualism,  and  it  seems  to  bave  contained  alio 
some  elements  derived  from  IniJian  Buddhism. 

According  to  Manes,  there  ore  two  original  and  independent 
principles  of  Light  and  Darkness,  corresponding  to  the  Ormazd  and 
Afariman  of  Zoroosler,  each  presiding  over  his  own  kingdom,  and  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  conflict.  The  principle  of  Light  is  the  superior, 
and  he  is  properly  called  God;  his  essence  is  tbe  purest  Light, 
without  bodily  form.  The  principle  of  Darkness  is  called  tbe 
Demon,'  or  Matter  (uXij),  and  has  a  groBS,  material  body;  hut  to 
him  also  the  name  of  God  is  sometimes  given.  In  the  kingdom  of 
light  there  reigned  perfect  peace,  serenely  snperior  to  the  perpetual 
intestine  conflicts  that  r^ed  in  the  realm  of  darkness.  But  it 
happened  that  a  {larty  of  the  dark  spirits,  wlio  had  been  defeated  in 
one  of  tliese  wars,  fled  to  the  lofty  raonntaina  that  divided  the  two 
worlds,  and  thence  caught  a  view  of  tbe  hitherto  unknown  realm  of 
light.     On  the  report  of  this  discovery,  all  the  powers  of  darkness 

'  We  hMt  ilreBily  reminded  the  reader  that  thia  Greek  word  bad 
Hi>t  originally  a  bad  sense.  The  taSiinrtf  (from  Salu,  "divide")  were 
n  snrt  of  tutelary  spirits,  who  directed  the  destinies  of  indiriduBl  men,  and 
the  bnd  sense  arose  from  the  identification,  which  the  earlier  ChristianB 
ni.ide,  of  the  heathen  deities  with  the  (alien  spirits.  A  similar  tranii- 
Uua  took  place  ia  the  Persian  religioD,  where  the  daifau,  or  secondary 
deities,  of  tha  old  monotheiem  became,  in  the  dualittic  system,  the  evil 
■plrlts,  ministfTB  of  Ahriman. 
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laid  asido  their  enmities,  and  joined  in  an  attack  on  the  kingdom 
of  light.  To  resist  the  invasion,  Grod  produced,  from  his  own  pure 
essence  of  Light,  first  the  Mother  of  Life,  and  from  her  the  Primal 
Man  (the  Christ  of  the  Manichean  system),  whom  he  sent  forth  to 
the  combat. 

This  champion  still  needed  the  aid  of  the  Living  Spirit,  whom 
God  sent  forth  at  his  prayer;  but  the  powers  of  darkness,  even 
ill  their  defeat,  carried  off  and  devoured  "a  portion  of  the  Primal 
Man's  panoply,  which  is  the  soul."  This  part,  thus  brought  under 
the  bondage  of  Matter,  became  the  Passible  or  Suffering  Jesus 
(Jesus  patibilis).  Henceforth  the  struggle  of  the  two  Powers  was, 
on  the  part  of  God  to  rescue,  on  the  other  side  to  detain,  the 
heavenly  particles  which  had  been  imprisoned  in  Matter. 

§  14.  Out  of.the  now  mingled  elements  of  Light  and  Darkness^ 
God  on  the  one  hand  created  our  World,  and  on  the  other  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  produced  Man,  in  the  likeness  of  the  heavenly 
primal  man.  This  Adam  had  two  souls,  one  of  light  and  one  of 
darkness,  with  a  body  wholly  material  and  evil,  and  in  Eve  the 
material  part  was  stronger  still.  By  her  seductions,  the  heavenly 
particles  in  man  became  still  more  enthralled,  and  each  generation 
sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bondage  of  Matter.  The  deliverance 
of  mankind  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  two  powers  of  Light, 
produced,  as  we  have  seen  by  God.  The  Primal  Man  dwelt  in  the 
Sun  by  his  power,  and  in  the  Moon  by  his  wisdom  ;^  and  henoe  the 
worship  of  those  luminaries,  transferred  from  the  Magian  system,  was 
justified  because  they  were  his  habitations,  not  as  being  deities  them- 
selves. When  the  time  of  redemption  came,  as  it  was  impossible 
that  the  pure  essence  of  the  Saviour  should  unite  itself  with  a 
material  body,  he  assumed  only  its  appearance  ;•  and,  with  GhristVi 
real  humanity,  the  system  rejected  his  birth  and  early  life,  and 
made  all  his  actions  and  sufferings  a  mere  semblance.  **  The  object 
of  his  mission  was  to  give  enlightenment — to  teach  men  their 
heavenly  origin,  and  urge  them  to  strive  after  the  recovery  of  bliss, 
overcoming  their  body  and  their  evil  soul ;  to  deliver  them  from 
the  blindness  of  Judaism  and  other  false  religions.  No  idea  of 
atonement  could  enter  into  the  system,  since  the  divine  soul  was 
incapable  of  guilt,  and  the  lower  soul  was  incapable  of  salvation.''' 
By  repentance  and  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  Manes, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  promised  Paraclete,  the  "natural  man" 
shook  off  the  material  elements  and  became  the  "new  man,"  and  at 
length  the  creature  of  God.    But  "  the  work  of  purgation  could  not 

*  The  abode  of  the  Living  Spirit  was  the  Air. 

*  Here  the  Manicheans,  like  the  Gnostics,  adopted  the  Docetic  view  of 
Christ's  hnman  person.  »  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  141. 
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be  finiahcd  in  this  life.  The  Sun  and  Mooq  were  '  two  ships '  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  elect  soula  to  bliss ;  on  leaving  the  body, 
suclt  soals  were  transferred  to  the  Sun  h^  the  revolution  of  a  vast 
wheel  with  twelve  buckets  (probably  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac). 
T!ie  Sun,  after  purging  theiu  by  his  rays,  delivered  Ihem  over  to  ihe 
Moon,  where  they  were  for  fifteen  days  to  undei^  a  further  cleansing 
by  water;  and  they  were  then  to  be  rtceived  into  primal  light. 
The  less  sanctified  souls  were  to  return  to  earth  ia  other  forms — 
some  of  them  after  undergoing  intermediate  tortures.  Their  new 
forme  were  to  bo  such  as  would  subject  them  to  retribution  for  the 
misdeeds  of  their  past  life ;  and  thus  the  purgation  of  souls  was  to 
be  carried  on  in  EUccessivo  migratioDS  until  they  should  become 
fitted  to  enter  into  the  bliss  of  the  elect.  When  this  woriii  should 
have  completed  its  course,  it  would  be  burnt  into  aa  inert  mass,  to 
which  those  souls  which  had  chosen  the  service  of  evil  would  be 
chained,  while  the  powers  of  darkness  would  be  for  ever  confined  to 
their  own  dismal  rejiion." ' 

This  conflict  and  ultimate  redemption  afTected  not  the  human 
race  alone,  but  all  fomis  of  animated  nature :  for  some  of  the 
particles  ot  Light  and  Life,  absorbed  by  the  material  world,  resided 
both  in  the  lower  animnls  and  in  vegetables,  "  hanging  on  every 
tree;"'  and  these  particles  are  always  being  disengaged  from  their 
nbodes  in  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  air,  by  the  working  of  Christ 
and  the  living  spirit.  Hence  both  animal  and  vegetAhle  life  wore 
sacred  to  the  Manicheans,  who  most  consisteutly  have  starred, 
but  foe  the  use  of  the  principle  of  dualism  within  their  own  com- 
munity. The  disciples  of  Manes  were  ranked  in  entirely  distinct 
classes:  the  "perfect,"  who  attained  to  the  full  eniaucipation  of 
their  spiiita  from  matter  and  the  world ;  and  the  "  hearers." '  The 
latter,  being  still  in  bondage,  could  minister  to  the  perfect  in 
material  thiuga,  and  therefore  fed  them  with  the  fruits  which  they 
might  not  pluck  themselves,  and  of  which  they  even  partook  under 
ft  sort  of  prot«t.  When  about  to  eat  bread,  it  is  said  that  they 
thus  addressed  it: — "It  was  not  I  who  reaped,  or  ground,  or  bnked 
thee :  may  they  who  did  so  be  reaped,  and  ground,  and  bokcd,  in 
their  turn;"  a  seotenoe  which  was  held  to  ba  literally  fulfilled 
by  the  transmigration  of  their  souls  Into  the  ears  of  wheat  wbtoh 
underwent  these  operations;  while  those  who  killed  auy 
became  animals  of  the  same  kind, 

S  15.  In  the  whole  system  of  Manes  we  trace  a  oomhinati 

'  Roberlun,  vol.  L  pp.  143-3. 

'  AugmtSn.  c.  Faust,  ii.  5,  tl  a[Zl.    "  This  wns  a  refen 
fixioD**  (BobertHD,  vol.  1.  p.  141). 
*  It  wsa  (v  thk  elan  that  AngnsUaa  b«lM|id  for  aiac 
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various  elements  cast  into  the  mould  of  a  parody  of  Christianity ; 
and  the  Scriptures  were  treated  in  the  same  spirit.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment was  rejected,  together  with  the  whole  patriarchal  and  Jewish 
religion,  as  the  materialistic  work  of  the  powers  of  evil.  Manes 
denied  that  the  Prophets  testified  of  Christ ;  as  Jews,  they  had  no 
claim  to  be  listened  to  by  the  Gentiles,  for  whom  chiefly  the 
Gospel  was  intended.  He  acknowledged  some  authority  in  the 
Gospels,  but  held  them  to  be  of  much  later  origin  than  the  age  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  aLso  to  be  greatly  corrapted,  so  that  he 
had  full  liberty  to  alter  them  to  suit  his  views.  In  the  same 
manner  he  treated  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
short,  by  announcing  himself  as  the  Paraclete,  Manes  claimed  tor 
his  own  teaching  the  authority  of  a  revelation ;  and  his  fcdlowers, 
while  using  (like  the  Gnostics)  apocryphal  Gospels  and  other  foiled 
Scriptures,  appealed  to  his  works  as  the  standard  of  their  faith,  but 
still  in  subordination  to  the  light  of  their  own  reason,  emancipated 
from  tlie  bondage  of  authority. 

The  Manichean  morality  was,  in  profession  at  least,  severely 
ascetic.  The  **  perfect "  were  bound  by  the  "  three  seals  " — **  of  the 
mouth,  of  the  hand,  and  bosom" — purity  in  words  and  diet; 
abstinence  from  all  labour,  even  in  tilling  the  ground,  and  renun* 
ciation  of  property;  and  not  only  celibacy  but  virginity.  The 
"  hearers,"  on  the  other  hand,  were  permitted  to  eat  flesh  (though 
not  to  kill  it),  to  drink  wine,  to  engage  in  the  ordinary  business'  of 
life,  and  to  marry.  But  it  appears  that  Manichean  asceticism 
degenerated  into  gross  licence;  and  this  was  one  reason  why 
Augustine  left  them. 

The  Manichean  community  had  a  strict  hierarchical  organization. 
At  its  head  was  a  chief  priest,  as  the  successor  of  Manes,  with 
whom  were  associated  twelve  apostles  or  "  masters ;"  then  seventy- 
two  bishops ,  and  under  them  a  body  of  priests,  deacons,  and  itine- 
rant evangelists.  Their  worship  was  simple,  and  they  rejected  all 
symbolism.  Baptism  with  water  was  either  forbidden  or  esteemed 
indifferent ;  but  a  sort  of  baptism  with  oil  (or  unction)  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  the  initiation  of  the  elect ;  and  that  class,  accord- 
ing to  Augustine,  partook  of  the  Eucharist,  but  so  privately  that  he 
could  learn  nothing  as  to  the  mode  of  celebi-ation.  They  turned 
to  the  sun  in  prayer,  and  in  its  honour  they  observed  Sunday,  but 
as  a  fast,  in  opposition  to  the  universal  Christian  practice.  Their 
one  great  festival  was  the  anniversary  of  their  founder's  death,  in 
March. 

§16.  The  Gnostic  and  Manichean  heresies  belong  to  the  class 
called  in  modem  language  rationalistic,  and  exhibit  the  earliest 
results  of  the  conflict  of  human  reason  and  speculation  against  &ith 
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in  a  divine  revelation.  They  were  ll^J!  earlirat  heresies  fully 
dBve!o|)ed,  the  variouB  forms  oE  Gnoslidsm  belonging  chiefly  to  tlie 
second  century.  To  the  third  especially  belong  the  second  claaa  of 
heresies,  which  may  be  called  mote  distinctly  fheologkal,  not  only 
as  lying  within  the  range  of  Chriatian  doctrine  ratlier  than  of 
heathen  speculiition,  but  as  having  for  the  central  point  of  the 
conflict  the  doctrine,  lo  express  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  nsea  of 
the  word  Theology,  that  "the  Word  was  God,"'  The  development 
of  this  doctrine,  and  of  the  Scripture  teaching  concerning  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  th^  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  as  well 
aa  of  the  nnion  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  may  be  traced  through  (he  Fathers  of  the  second  and  the 
early  part  of  the  third  centuries.'  Just  as  the  first  principles  con- 
cerning God  and  His  Tevehition,  and  the  authority  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  were  framed  into  a.  Catholic  system  tljrough  the  oontoct 
with  Gnosticism,  so  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Christ  and  tho  Trinity 
was  moulded  by  defence  against  the  opposition,  of  which  the 
germs  have  already  been  seen  in  the  aposlolio  nge. 

ITie  opponents  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  equal  deity,  but 
distinct  [lersonality,  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  iloly  Spirit, 
were  called  by  the  general  name  of  Monarchians,'  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  later  Latin  word  UnitarianB.  Under  this  term 
were  included  two  chief  schools :  first,  those  who  distinctly  denied 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  explained  it  as  a  mere  power  (ai«Q/ur)  with 
which  the  man  Jesus  was  filled;  whence  they  are  called  dynamical, 
as  well  as  rationalistic  Monarchians.  They  held,  however,  for  the 
most  part,  the  superoaCural  generation  of  Christ  by  tho  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the  divine  power  resided  in  Him  essen- 
tially and  from  the  beginning,  and  not^  as  tJie  Gnostics  said,  from 
its  communication  at  His  baptism.  The  second  class  were  the  pairi- 
/HUsian*  Monarchians,  who  held  the  deity  of  Christ,  but  identified 
tho  Son  with  the  Father,  and  explained  the  Trinity  as  only  a  three- 
fold mode  of  revealing  God,  or,  in  other  words,  a  threefold  aspect 
of  the  Divine  Being.     "  The  first  form  of  this  heresy  deistically 

'  John  i.  I :  B,ht  ^v  i  \ir>',  wheDOs  John  w«a  called  6  BnXiyei  nwl 
i  iyios  e«iAii7i>J  (a  title  cnrioualy  porpBtualed  in  the  nRtno  of  the  TillBgu 
Ayasoltik,  on  the  sito  of  Ephesm),  nnd  the  dgctrino  was  calkii  SioKoyia. 
But  this  wna  nn  exrepUonal  rue  of  tha  word.  Tho  GreBlt  wri(er»,  from 
Homer  «nd  Hesiod  downwards,  nae  tioKiyos,  BioXoyla,  efoAoriicJ],  iiDil 
the  rerb  hnAin/o  in  the  ganeral  aenw  ia  which  wa  now  use  77ic,>logil. 

'  This  is  admirably  dona  by  Prnhuor  Schsff,  vo!,  i.  pp.  2S6-287. 

"  From  Hanpxli^  litersUy,  "  (he  mlo  of  one  alone."  the  lerra  by  whieh 
Ihey  eipiTOsed  the  unity  of  God,  the  (iotapx^'i  '■'■  "«>lo  rnler. 

•  This  name  wm  applied  to  them  first  by  Tertullian,  lo  eipr«H  that 
inference  froin  their  views  which  was  urged  as  ■  Jeciaive  refutntion  of 
them,  that  God  the  Father  must  have  tutli»ed  upon  tha  ena. 
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sundered  the  divine  and  the  human,  and  rose  little  above  Ebionism. 
The  second  proceeded,  at  least  in  part,  from  pantheistic  preconcep- 
tions, and  approached  the  ground  of  Gnostic  docetism.  The  one 
prejudiced  the  dignity  of  the  Son,  the  other  the  dignity  of  the 
Father ;  yet  the  latter  was  by  far  the  more  profound  and  Christian, 
and  accordingly  met  with  the  greater  acceptance."  * 

§  17.  The  chief  sects  of  dynamical  Monarchians  were : — 

(1)  The  Alogians,^  "  deniers  of  the  Logos,"  an  obscure  sect  in 
Asia  Minor  (about  a.d.  170),  who,  together  with  the  doctrine  of 
John,  rejected  also  his  Gospel,  which  they  ascribed  to  the  heretic 
Cerinthus. 

(2)  The  Theodotians,  whose  leader,  Theodotus  of  Byzantimn, 
a  currier  but  a  man  of  learning,  is  said  to  have  justified  his  denial 
of  Christ  in  a  persecution  by  saying  that  he  had  not  denied  Crod 
but  a  Tnan,  but  ^till  held  him  to  be  the  supematurally  begotten 
Messiah.  He  propagated  his  views  at  Rome,  and  was  excom- 
municated by  Victor  (a.d.  192-202). 

(3)  Aktemon,  who  also  taught  at  Rome,  and  was  excommu- 
nicated by  Zephyrinus  (a.d.  202-217),  is  named  in  coimection  with 
Theodotus.  He  contended  that  his  views  were  the  true  primitive 
faith,  which  had  been  only  recently  obscured  in  the  Roman  Church ; 
aud  it  has  now  been  discovered  from  the  FhUosophumena  that 
Victor  and  Zephyrinus  favoured  the  opposite  heresy  of  the  Patii- 
passians,  as  taught  by  Praxeas  and  Noetus.  The  Artemonites  had 
a  predilection  for  Greek  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  are  said 
to  have  placed  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Euclid  on  a  level  with 
the  Scriptures,  which  they  are  accused  of  corrupting  to  such  a 
degree  that  each  had  a  Bible  of  his  own. 

(4)  In  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century,  Monarchism  was  more 
fully  developed  by  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch  (a,d.  260 
and  onwards).  Paul  denied  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Logos 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  explained  them  as  merely  powers  of  God, 
like  reasou  and  mind  in  man.  Christ,  he  said,  was  a  man,  in 
whom  the  divine  Logos  dwelt  in  larger  measure  than  in  any  former 
messenger  of  God.  The  reluctance  to  break  with  the  language  of 
orthodox  doctrine,  which  was  conmion  to  many  of  the  Monarchians, 
was  seen  in  the  hymns  which  Paul  altered  from  those  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  which  he  called  Christ  **God,  of  the  virgin,"'  and  even 
ascribed  to  him  the  same  substance  with  the  Father.  In  a.d.  26^ 
Paul  was  deposed  by  a  council  of  Syrian  bishops  on  the  charge,  not 

>  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

'  The  name  seems  to  have  been  fastened  on  them  in  a  double  sense,  for 
the  word  &\oyos  (i.e.,  "  without  logos**),  applied  technically  to deiUerecfH^ 
Logos,  has  the  common  meaning  of  irrationaL  '  B§hs  iic  wiLpB4w9¥* 
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only  of  hereay,  but  of  vanity  and  arrogance,  pompousnesB  and 
avarice,  and  undue  concern  with  secular  buainess.'  But  bo  was 
protected  by  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
Emperor  Anrelian  recovered  Syria  that  the  semenoe  was  confirmed 
by  the  Ifalian  bishops,  and  Paul  was  SepoBed.  His  followers  were 
condemned  by  later  councils  onder  the  names  of  Panliauists  and 


g  18.  The  Patripassian  form  of  Monarchiam  was  first  taught  at 
Rome  by  Praseas,  who  came  from  Asia  Mioor  with  tlic  renown  ef 
a  confessor  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  Tho  odvococy  of  liis  doctrine 
was  mixed  up  with  a  vehement  opposition  to  Montanism,  whence 
TertuUian  charged  him  with  having  executed  at  Home  two  com- 
missions of  the  devil,  "he  has  driven  away  the  Paraclete  and 
cracifled  the  father."'  Praxeaa,  however,  explained  hia  doctrine 
as,  not  the  direct  suffering  (pati)  of  the  Father,  but  His  sympatliy 
in  the  sufferings  of  the  Bon  (eompaii).  The  Father  and  the  Son 
were,  he  said,  the  same  subject,  which,  as  Spirit,  is  the  Father,  but 
as  flesh,  the  Son.  He  regarded  the  Catholic  doctrine  as  tritheistic, 
and  perpetually  appealed  to  two  or  three  texts,  to  which  he  made 
all  the  rest  of  Scrifitore  bend.'  The  later  history  of  Praxeas  is 
obscure.  After  being  condemned  by  the  Roman  Church,  notwith- 
standing the  favour  he  found  with  Bishop  Victor,  Praieas  appears 
to  have  gone  to  Carthage  and  made  some  sort  of  recantation,  but  to 
ha.\&  renewed  the  teaching  of  his  heresy,  which  called  forth  the 
work  of  TertuUian  against  him.* 

(2)  NofirUB,  of  Smyrna,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Ephesus,  was  con- 
temporary in  part  with  Praxeas  (about  a.d.  200).  Little  is  known 
of  him  beyond  his  curious  defence  of  his  doctrine,  which  merged 
the  personality  of  the  Son  in  the  "  monarchy  "  of  the  Father.  For 
this  he  Appealed  to  the  text  in  which  Christ  himself  is  called  God 
over  all,  blessed  for  ever,'  and  maintained  that  by  his  osplanation 
he  did  but  glorify  Christ.  His  heresy  is  chiefly  important 
for  tho  influence  exerted  at  Rome  by  some  of  his  disciples,  who 
were   favoured    by   Pope   Zephyrinns,   as   Fnixeas    had   been   by 

(3)  Callibtcb  (Pope  Calixtus  I.)  mas  among  those  who  sup- 

'  BcsideB  his  bishopric  Paul  held  a  ciril  oSite  as  diKOiarms  procurator, 

*  "  Paraoletum  fugavit  et  Patrem  cmcifiiit." 

'  Especially  kaiah  iIt.  5.  ^*  1  ara  the  Lord,  and  there  is  Done  else: 
there  is  no  God  beside  me;"  Jeha  i.  30:  "iHSd  my  Fnlher  sre  One;" 
J"hn  liv.  9:  "  He  that  hatb  leen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,"  &0. 

'  Ada.  Praxean.  '  Rom.  i».  5. 

'  These  fiicts,  at  well  as  the  part  taken  In  the  oontrovorsy  by  Pope 
tialiitua,  have  only  been  recently  learned  from  the  sloth  book  of  th» 
FAihu^imma  of  Hippolytni.    {Sw  •boT^  Chap.  VJ.  f.16,) 
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ported  tho  Noetian  horosy,  to  which  he  gained  over  Sabellius.^ 
When,  however,  he  succeeded  Zephyrinus  (a.d.  218),  Callistus 
excommunicated  Sabellius,  though  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  their 
doctrines  from  each  other.  "  The  Father  "  (said  Callistus),  "  who 
was  in  the  Son,  took  flesh  4nd  made  it  God,  uniting  it  with  him- 
self, and  made  it  one.  Fatherand  Son  were  therefore  the  name  of 
the  one  God,  and  this  one  person  (irpoa-omop)  cannot  be  two  ;*  thus 
the  Father  suffered  with  the  Son."  His  disciples  were  called 
Callistians ;  but  from  his  death  (a.d.  223  or  224)  the  Eoman 
Church  appears  to  have  been  free  from  all  forms  of  Monarchism. 

(4)  The  Patripassian  heresy  attained  its  fullest  development 
in  Sabellius,  whose  name  is  permanently  6onnected  with  the 
doctrine.  His  perversion  and  subsequent  excommunication  by 
Callistus,  at  Kome,  are  known  only  from  Hippolytus.  From  other 
authorities  we  find  him,  several  years  later,  propagating  his  tenets 
with  much  success  as  a  presbyter  at  Ptolemais  in  Egypt.  In  the 
year  261  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  assembled  a  council  at  that 
city,  which,  in  condemning  Sabellius,  and  insisting  on  the  distinct 
personality  of  the  Son,  declared  His  subordination  to  the  Father 
in  terms  almost  equivalent  to  the  heresy  which  soon  became  so 
famous  under  the  name  of  Arianism.  The  Sabellians  complained 
to  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  also  named  Dionysius,  who  controverted 
both  the  extreme  views  in  a  treatise.  In  consequence  of  his 
arguments  and  the  decision  of  a  council  which  he  called  at  Rome 
in  262,  his  namesake  of  Alexandria  readily  retracted  the  assertion 
of  the  subordination  of  the  Son,  and  the  Alexandrian  Chuich 
declared  their  assent  to  the  orthodox  "homoousian**  doctrine. 

The  tenets  of  Sabellius  are  clearly  stated  by  Professor  Schaff  :• — 
"  Sabellius  is  by  far  the  most  original,  ingenious,  and  profound  of 
the  Monarchians.  His  system  is  kno^vn  to  us  only  from  a  few  frag- 
ments, and  some  of  these  not  altogether  consistent,  in  Athanasius 
and  other  Fathers.  While  the  other  Monarchians  confine  their 
enquiry  to  the  relation  of  Father  and  Son,  Sabellius  embraces  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  his  speculation,  and  reaches  a  Trinity,  not,  however, 
a  simultaneous  Trinity  of  essence,  but  only  a  successive  Trinity  ol 
revelation.  He  starts  from  a  distinction  of  the  Monad  and  the 
Triad  in  the  Divine  nature.  His  fundamental  thought  is,  that  the 
unity  of  God,  without  distinction  in  itself,  unfolds  or  extends  itself 

'  It  is  possible  that  this  Sabellius  may  be  a  different  person  from  the 
famous  heresiarch ;  but,  till  this  is  proved,  we  must  suppose  them  to  be 
one,  as  the  presence  of  Sabellius  at  Rome  about  218  is  perfectly  consistenft 
with  what  is  known  of  him  in  Egypt  twenty  years  later. 

*  Hence  he  called  the  orthodox  Ditheists  (tie^oC), 

«  Vol.  i.  p.  293.  '         .  . 
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in  the  course  of  the  world's  development  in  three  different  forma '  1 

and  periods  of  revelation,  and,  after  the  completion  of  redemption,  1 

returns  into  unity.     The  Father  reveals  himself  in  the  giving  of  | 

the  Law,  or  the  Old  Testament  economy  (cot  in  the  Creation  also ;  U 

this,  in  his  view,  precedes  the  trinitarian  revelation) ;  the  Son,  in  3 

the  incarnation ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  inspiration.     He  illuatrates  the  } 

trinitarian  relation  hy  comparing  the  Father  to  the  disc  of  the  sun, 
the  Son  to  its  enlightening  power,  the  Spirit  to  its  warming  in- 
fluenca.  His  view  of  the  Logos,  too,  is  pecuUar.  1'he  Logos  is  not 
identical  with  the  Son,  hut  is  the  Monad  itself  in  its  transition  to 
the  Triad;  that  is,  God  conceived  as  vital  motion  and  creating 
principle,  the  speaking  God  (Oiac  XoXui'),  in  distinction  from  the 
silent  God  (Btos  tnunsv).  Each  periion  (wp6<ramoii)  is  another 
utterance  (tuiXiytaSai),  and  the  thre*  persons  together  are  only 
successive  evolutions  of  Logos,  or  the  world-ward  aspect  of  the 
divine  nature.  As  the  Logos  proceeded  from  God,  so  he  returns  at 
latt  into  him,  and  the  process  of  trinitarian  development  oloses. 

"  Athanasius  traced  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius  to  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophy. The  common  element  is  the  pantheistic  leading  view  of  an 
expansion  and  contraction '  of  the  divine  natm-e  immaoent  in  the 
world.  In  the  Pythagorean  system  also,  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  io  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,  there  are 
kindred  ideas.  But  the  originality  of  Sabellius  cannot  be  brought 
into  question  by  these.  His  theory  broke  the  way  for  the  Nicene 
church  doctrine,  by  its  full  co-ordination  of  the  three  persons.  He 
differs  from  the  orthodox  standard  mainly  ia  denying  the  trinity  of 
essence  and  the  pcrmniience  of  the  trinity  of  manifestation  ;  making 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  only  temporary  phenomena,  which 
fulfil  their  mission  and  return  into  the  abstract  monad." 

§  19.  This  is  the  best  place  to  notice  Ihs  ifillennariaii  doctrine, 
or  Chiliatm?  which  interpreted  the  promised  millennium  of  the 
Apocalypse'  as  a  literal  personal  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth,  with 
his  saints,  for  a  thousand  years  before  the  resurrection  and  last 
judgment.  But  this  doctrine,  though  ultimately  rejected  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  was  too  frequently  held  hy  the  early  Fathers  to 
be  ranked  among  heresies.  Its  most  exaggerated  forms,  however, 
are  found  among  certain  heretics,  especially  the  Montanists;  and 
Tertulllan  supports  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  Montanist  prophecies, 
as  well  as  to  the  Apocalypse.     Even  the  orthodox  Fatherii  (as,  in 

'  'Ot^iaera,  nfiaainL.  *  'EKToo-it  or  rAaTw^iiT,  and  o-uotsX^. 

'  XOiiaaiiis,  nscdonly  in  eccleajastical  Greek  (from  x<A<^<i  "the  number 
1000")  sa  squivalent  to  the  Latin  term  deriveJ  Ti-nm  tni/^ni'u;n.  "  thepuriDil 
of  1000  yam."  Tbe  advorates  of  the  doctriae  were  called  ckilu  ' 
iXiXfjrrai  =  iwtfflwi*).  '  Rev,  «.,  iii. 
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particular,  Irenacus)  refer  to  an  Apostolic  trsdition  in  snpport  of  a 
millcnarian  intcrprelatioD  of  that  book.  Though  the  doctrine  jxt>> 
voked  much  opposition,  especially  at  Korae  and  Alezaadris,  it  was 
not  branded  aa  a  heresy  till  the  time  of  Conslantine,  when  the 
imperial  catablishment  of  Christianity  seemed  to  have  satisfied  the 
loQgingB  of  the  persecuted  Church  for  an  earthly  reign  of  Christ, 
and  reconciled  them  to  a  more  spiritual  interpretation  of  His 
■ecoud  coming. 

§  20.  Cue  great  result  of  the  controrersies  with  heretics  was  the 
attempt  to  frame,  in  the  simplest  possible  form  of  words,  a  summary 
of  Christian  doctrine  as  held  by  the  Catholic  Church.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was  a  work  made  doubly  needful 
by  the  forged  and  apocryphal  writings  to  which  conttoTerey  gave 
birth.  But  besides,  or  at  least  as  a  guide  for  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  tbo  Fathers  (especially  Iremeus  and  TertulUan)  appeal 
constantly  to  an  apostolical  tradition '  os  a  "  rule  or  standard  of  the 
fcith""  or  of  the  truth  held  by  the  Church.  Of  the  doctrine  de- 
rived from  both  these  sources  summaries  seem  to  have  been  first 
prepared,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  instruction  of  candidates  for 
baptism;  and  hence  these  "Creeds"  obtaioed  also  the  name  of 
Symbols  (<rvfi0a\oB,  a  sign  or  walchword)  from  the  rite  itself.  Such 
was  doubtless  the  original  form  of  the  "  Apostles'  Creed,"  which  haa 
no  claim  to  bo  regarded  as  a  formula  agreed  on  by  the  Apostle* ;' 
but  it  expresses  the  gradual  development  of  Apostolic  doctrine,  which 
may  be  traced  through  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  Different  forms 
of  it  were  used  In  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  The  form 
familiar  to  us  is  that  which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Church 
Qf  Home,  whence  it  is  also  called  "Symbolum  Bomanum." 

*  Kiaiiii  TT)!  rliTTftas  or  t^i  ix^Stlai,  Koriiv  JiiKA.i)(ruHminfi :  regala 
jidei,  kxjidei. 

>  This  legend  ia  first  mentioDed  by  Rurinus,  who  fioerished  about  aj>. 
400. 
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g  1.  Mnlivoh  for  the  Fdiet  of  Jfifon  —  Btllslon  of  CosffTANTISE— How 
hli  Incontlilcnalu  ■hoiild  h»  Tl«w<d.  §  'i.  The  atory  of  hia  Vlaloa  of 
thg  Crow  —  Th«  bnniicr  c«|.1ad  L'ibanrn,  und  th*  Chrlitinn  Miinngnu 
—  Origin  of  th«  Sfmhol,  imd  Ita  ltduptloD  by  Con al.tin line  —  Thu  oiit- 
waH  victory  of  CliriaU*nlty.  {,1,  Torn))  nnd  apirli  of  flis  bllct  of 
MIIad— lu  natvenwl  TolcnitlaB:  In  whAt  atnas.  %*.  Connt.nntins'a 
AcU  In  favnar  of  ChrialUnlty  — Hia  ChrlatUn  CouQDUlnn;  Kubkdiur 
!•(  CcifirM.  j  S.  Ilia  final  vltilary  ovar  LIrlnlua  —  Poun<l>llnn  of 
CoNBTANTiNOPLR  iia  A  ChrlatiAD  city  —  ConiUntin*  ■  Chriitlun  wor- 
ahlppfr  nnd  prMpliur  —  HI*  *col(Mlutl«i1  laprcniHCf.  Jfl.  TalirAtlnn 
(if  l[inthonlam.  §  T,  CaDatnnllnil'a  lain  liaptlam  —  Nli  prnlnblt  mollTn 
fur  tha  dsUy  —  HIa  dMtli,  ohAraolor,  aDil  aofiltaiutlral  pciaillon.     i». 
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The  sons  of  Constantine  :  Constantin%  II.,  CONSTANnus  II.,  and  Con- 
STANS  —  Sketch  of  their  reign  —  Constantius  sole  emperor  —  His 
character  and  ecclesiastical  policy.  §  9.  Relations  of  the  Flavian 
dynasty  to  the  Church  —  Constantine's  interference  invited  in  the 
Donatist  Schism  —  The  Circumcelliones  —  Augustine  and  the  Donatists. 
§  10.  The  Arian  Heresy  —  Its  original  sources  —  Origen  on  the 
Trinity  —  Lucius  of  Antioch.  §11.  Rise  and  character  of  Arius  — 
His  opposition  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria — Doctrine  of 
Arius.  §  12.  Arius  condemned  and  expelled  from  Alexandria  —  Be- 
friended by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  —  Writings  of  Arius  —  Spread  of 
the  controversy.  §  13.  Constantine*s  view  of  the  dispute  —  His  Letter 
to  Alexandria  —  Idea  of  a  General  Council.  §  14.  The  first  (Ecume- 
nical Council  gathered  at  Nicasa  —  Numbers  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 

—  The  chief  leaders  —  The  Archdeacon  Athanasius  of  Alexandria  — 
Parties  in  the  Council.  §  15.  Its  Meeting  and  Duration  —  Opening 
Speech  of  Constantine.  §  16.  Creeds  proposed  by  the  Arians  and  by 
Eusebius  —  Adoption  of  the  Nicene  Creed  —  The  ffomoousian  formula 

—  Signing  of  the  Creed.  §  17.  Banishment  of  Arius,  and  severe 
laws  against  his  followers  —  Policy  of  Constantine.  §  18.  Decbion  of 
the  Council  about  Easter  and  the  Meletian  Schism  —  Its  other  dis- 
cussions and  Canons.  §  19.  Disputes  ensuing  upon  the  Council  — 
Reaction  at  the  Court  —  Recal  of  Arius  and   Eusebius   of  Nicomedia. 

—  Supremacy  of  the  "  Eusebian  "  or  "  Semi-Arian  **  party.  §  20.  De- 
position of  Eustathius  of  Antioch  —  Athanasius  made  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria—  His    resistance  to  Arius  —  Councils  held  against  Athanasius 

—  His  first  banishment  —  Death  of  Arius.  §  21.  Restoration  and  second 
Exile  of  Athanasius  —  Disorders  at  Constantinople.  §  22.  Council  of 
Sardica  —  Second  Restoration  of  Athanasius  —  Arian  Councils  of  Aries 
and  Milan  — .  Banishment  of  orthodox  bishops  —  Third  exile  of  Atha- 
nasius. §  23.  Parties  among  the  Arians  :  Homoiousians  or  Semi-Arians  ; 
Anomceans  or  extreme  Arians;  Acacians,  or  middle  party — Various 
Arian  Councils. 

§  1.  No  view  of  history  is  more  fruitful  in  errors,  and  more  apt 
to  inflame  party  animosities,  than  that  which  makes  the  personal 
characters  of  leading  actors  the  standard  for  judging  of  the  events 
of  which  their  very  faults  and  even  vices  mark  them  the  more 
surely  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  brings  good  out  of 
evil.  The  lesson  is  so  conspicuously  exhibited,  that  he  must 
be  blind  who  does  not  see  it  set  forth  in  such  characters  as  Con- 
stantine the  Great  and  Henry  VIIL,  who  had  much  in  common, 
both  in  their  better  and  their  worse  qualities.  We  are  concerned 
not  so  much  with  what  they  were,  as  with  what  they  did ;  and  we 
must  regard  them  as  the  {)roduct  of  the  age  which  they  served, 
moulded  by  it  before  they  could  mould  it  in  their  turn. 
The  Edict  of  Milan  may  be  regarded,  from  the  lowest  point  of  view. 
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as  an  act  of  policy,  more  solemnly  renewing  tbe  confession,  already 
made  by  Galerius,  that  Chriatiaoity  waa  not  to  be  "stamped  out," 
nnil  that  tbe  time  had  come  to  find  for  ita  moral  power  a  fit  and 
equal  place  among  the  other  social  forces  of  tlie  Empire.  But  the 
confeaaion.  extorted  from  the  dying  torments  of  Galeriiia  was  the 
free  expression  of  Consiantine's  deliberate  judgment.  The  son.  of 
Constantiua  Chlonts  and  Helena,'  bom  in  a.d.  272  (or  274),  and 
endowed  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  he  remained  at 
the  court  of  Diocletian  as  o  sort  of  bostago  for  his  father's  fidelity, 
till  after  the  emperor's  abdication,  and  he  then  escaped  from  the 
jealotisy  of  Galerius  just  in  time  to  receive  his  father's  virtual 
bequest  of  his  title  to  the  Empire.  With  that  claim  ho  inherited 
the  spirit  of  toleration,  Htrenglhened  doubtless  by  the  excesses  of 
persecuting  fury  which  he  had  witnessed  at  Nicomedia.  Bat  he 
ym  still  a  heathen,  though  the  heathenism  which  he  bad  learned 
from  his  father  was  (as  we  see  by  Bubsequent  esamples)  of  that 
purer  type  which  recognized  one  supreme  God.  Still  bo  worshipped 
tlie  gods  of  Rome',  and  professed  a  special  devotion  for  Apollo,  with 
whom  Conetautine'a  fialtcrera  compared  him  for  his  manly  beauty.' 
It  was  not  till  after  bis  final  victory  over  his  last  remaioing  rival, 
LiciniuB,  that  he  made  a  distinct  profeasion  of  Christianity,  and 
recommended  all  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Christ 
(a.d.  324).  The  public  rea[icct  which  he  had  paid  to  the  old  religion 
up  to  that  time  was  even  continued  afterwards,  perhaps  in  his 
character  of  the  sovereign  of  subjects  of  whom  the  majority  were 
still  pagans.  Thus  his  new  capital  of  Coiislantinople  was  placed 
under  the  joint  protectionof  theGodof  theMartyrs  and  the  Goddess 
Fortune;  hig  coins  bore  on  one  side  the  monogram  of  Christ,  and 
on  the  other  the  image  of  the  Sun^od,  with  the  inscription  Sol 
JnvkCiu;'  and  he  retained  to  the  Inst  the  titleof  PontifexMoKimus, 

'  Hii  full  name  wne  Cniaa  Flavius  Valsriaa  Adrelius  Claudiui  CoD- 
■tantiana.  He  wns  probsbl;  bom  st  Nnissua  in  Mpper  Ucuin  (now  Siisa, 
ia  Sertln).  His  mother  was  a  nntiye  of  the  eaoniry,  of  low  origin — 
Hccording  to  kudb,  th«  dnughter  of  an  iunkBeper.  The  fabnlooB  Britiih 
histories  (x9  in  GenRrey  of  MoDmontb  and  h'a  folloveri)  nmke  hn  the 
tliughur  of  ft  British  king,  Coel ;  but  the  truth  i>  that  her  huiOund  did 
not  Und  la  Britain  till  four  years  after  he  hnd  divorced  ber  to  many 
Theodora  (Chap.  V.  g  a),  and  when  her  aoa  ConiUutine  was  about 
twfnty-liTe  yean  old.  Instead  of  being  Constiuitine't  teacher  in  Chria- 
tianily,  Helena  aenma  to  bars  embmeeJ  it  on  hia  persuasion. 

'  Some  writers  Bee  in  this  a  myatii:  connection  with  Christimiity,  as 
Apollo  wu  considered  to  ba  n  pagan  representative  of  the  Saviour. 
(GieseUr,  i.  i.  270 1  RobertiOD,  vol.  i.  p.  IBb.) 

■  This  alio  might  have  a  mystic  allusion  to  the  Ught  of  the  World. 
We  still  call  the  Lord's  day  iSumtij/,  and  name  the  highest  ChriatinD 
iestival,of  Hii  rtiuriecliiin,fram  a  pagan  goddess;  and  wuiu  astoaishnient 
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which  marked  the  emperor  as  the  priestly  head  of  the  pagan 
hierarchy.  It  may  have  been  in  the  like  spirit  that  Goostaiitine 
deferred  baptism  till  ho  was  at  the  point  of  death. 

These  inconsistencies,  to  which  very  striking  parallels  might  be 
found  in  the  history  of  religious  revolutions,  do  but  stamp  Gonstan- 
tine  as  the  representative  of  his  age.^  The  difference  must  not  be 
forgotten  between  the  Christianity  which  sprang  up  in  its  first  purity 
as  the  fruit  of  a  real  '*  conversion" — a  complete  change  of  mind  and 
feeling,  influencing  the  whole  life  thoroughly  though  gradually — 
and  the  more  deliberate  and  politic  choice  between  the  old  and  new 
religions,  especially  in  a  ruler.  When  Niebuhr  goes  so  &r  as  to 
deny  that  Constantine  was  a  Christian  at  all,  and  urges  the  inconsis- 
tencies which  have  been  mentioned  above,  Dean  Stanley  well  rejoins : 
"  This  is  true  in  itself.  But,  in  order  to  be  just,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  probably  describes  the  religion  of  many  in  that  time 
besides  Constantine.  And  it  is  indisputable  that,  in  spite  of  all  these 
inconsistencies,  he  went  steadily  forward  in  the  main  purpose  of  his 
life,  that  of  protecting  and  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  Paganism  of  Julian,  if  judged  by  the  Paganism  of 
Cicero  or  of  Pericles,  would  appear  as  strange  a  compound,  as  the 
Christianity  of  Constantine,  if  judged  by  the  Christianity  of  the 
Middle  Ages  or  of  the  Reformation.  But  Julian's  fiEkce  was  not 
more  steadily  set  backwards  than  was  Constantine*s  set  forwards. 
The  one  devoted  himself  to  the  revival  of  that  which  had  waxed 
old  and  was  ready  to  vanish  away ;  the  other  to  the  advance- 
ment of  that  which  year  by  year  was  acquiring  new  strength  and 
life." 

§  2.  We  can  easily  believe  that  Constantino's  first  fJEtvoiinible 
disposition  towards  Christianity  amounted  to  the  recognition  of  the 
power  of  the  Christians'  God,  and  of  Christ  himself,  side  by  side  with 
the  heathen  deities.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  would  naturally  be 
deeply  impressed  with  any  supposed  sign  of  divine  favour  in  his 
enterprise  against  those  enemies  and  rivals  who  were  also  perse- 
cutors of  Christianity ;  and  his  conviction  of  the  reality  of  such  a 
sign  would  grow  at  each  step  of  his  course  and  be  magnified  in  the 

might  be  raised  by  citing  all  the  examples  of  existing  compromises  with 
the  names  and  forms  of  heathenism. 

*  The  most  obvious  case  is  that  cited  by  Dean  Stanley,  from  the 
wavering  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  in  which  Elizabeth 
presents  as  striking  a  parallel  to  Constantine's  professions  as  Henry  VIIL 
does  to  his  moral  faults.  As  to  these,  it  is  the  shame,  not  of  Christianity 
but  of  human  nature,  that  so  many  examples  of  equal  crimes  may  be 
drawn  from  the  lives  of  Christian  sovereigns.  (See  Stanley's  Lectures 
en  the  Eastern  Church,  Lect.  vi.,  and  Dean  Merivale*s  Bampton  Zeoture*, 
**  On  the  Conversion  of  the  Roman  £mpire.") 
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retrospect.  For  it  was  not  till  some  yenra  afterwards  that  he  related 
to  hia  biographer,  EusebiuB,'  the  story  of  the  famotia  vision  which 
some  Lave  accepted  as  a  parallel  to  the  coaversioa  of  St,  Paul. 
Confltantiue's  narrative  of  the  vision  bears  witness  to  the  state  of 
Ilia  mind  at  the  time,  after  malting  all  allowance  for  colouring  added 
in  the  retrospect,  withoot  c«nHcioiis falsehood*  On  his  march  from 
Gaul  (i.B,  312)  to  the  decisive  conflict  with  Masentins,  who  was 
known  to  be  seeking  the  aid  of  magic  for  the  coming  atru^le, 
Constantine  felt  tha  need  of  the  most  powerful  heavenly  help. 
Remembering  how  hia  father  had  proBpored,  and  the  miserable  ends 
of  persecuting  princes,  he  reaolved  to  forsake  idols,  and  prayed  to 
the  one  supreme  Ood,  whom  Constaotius  had  worshipped.  In  the 
midst  of  these  thoughts,'  he  beheld  in  the  heavens,  surmounting 
and  outshining  tha  noonday  sun,  a  figure  of  the  Croas,  with  the 
legend,  By  this  Cokqdbb.* 

He  was  still  perpiexeil  by  the  vision  when  he  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamed  that  Christ  himself  apiiearcd  to  him,  holding  the  same  sign, 
which  he  directed  him  to  have  displayed  on  a  tanner,  and  to  bear 
it  on  against  Maxentius  and  all  enemies  in  full  assurance  of  victory. 
On  rising  in  the  morning,  Constantine  caused  the  sacred  symbol  tube 

'  Vit.  Gwwiimf.  i.  27-32.  Cump.  He  Mart.  Fersead.  44  ('  Socralea, 
}{.  E.i.i;  Soiom.  H.  E.  i.  3. 

'  Oa  this  point  it  seems  rush  to  fui-ia  ft  decided  opinion  either  way. 
We  hara  the  twofold  qnesllon  of  the  truthralness  and  judgment  of  the 
Emperor  and  hii  biographer  (and  Euseblns  often  shows  both  weaknen  of 
judgment  and  partiality) ;  and  the  eri!  principle  of  /ii'obs  frauda  had 
already  fonad  a  [ilace  aiaoDg  Christians.  Bnt  all  this  affects  the  details . 
rather  than  the  main  btory,    which  appears  lo  be  above  the  suspicioo 

'  It  is  a  point  very  sigaiflcnnt  for  the  criticism  of  the  story,  that 
DO  mention  is  .made  of  the  plaa:  or  dale.  Of  the  later  writers,  lome 
place  the  scene  in  Gnnl,  others  near  Rome,  both  being  evidently 
guesses. 

*  Tairif  [rf  rq^tlf]  vfica,  or,  in  Latin,  Ilac  (sc.  cnuv)  or  Boc  ((c. 
iv/no)  imOB.  Enseblus  seems  to  impiv  that  the  motto  was  in  Greek ; 
Nicephonu  and  Zonaros  say  that  it  was  in  Ijittn.  The  incredible  lUIe- 
mcnt  that  the  vision  was  seen  by  the  whole  army — in  which  case  the 
fact  must  have  been  notorious  long  before  Ensebins  learnt  it  from  Coa- 
stantiue'a  aole  testimony — may  have  been  added  by  Euseblua.  Wo  think  ne 
can  trace  in  Mveral  details  an  attempt  (consoiDUsly  or  not)  to  assimilate  tha 
vision  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  with  which  its  comparison  furnishes  an  admi- 
rable critical  eierdse,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  scriptural  and  ecclcslaitictl 
miracles.  On  this  we  cannot  enter;  but  the  rejtu/f  i«  a  test  of  the  whols 
It  is  Incredible  that  a  man  coald  have  thus  "  seen  Christ,"  without  hence- 
forth becoming  a  complete  and  zealoos  believer;  and,  in  fact,  the  nn- 
critical  belieTcrs  in  tha  miracle  accept  it  to  the  full  extent  of  Constiui tine's 
instant  conversion.  Theodoret  (ff.  E.  I.  2)  goes  no  far  as  to  say  (in  Paul's 
own  words,  Oal.  L  l\  that  ConitaDtine  was  called,  not  of  men  or  by  men, 
bot  from  heavan,  aftn  the  maimeT  ofthe  dirine  Apoatla. 
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omblazoned  on  the  standard  called  Laharum,^  so  as  to  form  at  onoe 

a  cross  and  the  monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ 
in  Greek  letters.  Under  this  banner  he  led  his 
army  to  the  battle  at  the  Milyian  bridge,  after 
which  he  set  np  at  Rome  a  statue  of  <p 
himself,  holding  the  sacred  symbol  in  jj^ 
his  hand,  with  the  inscription,  "  By  this  "^T^ 
saving  sign  "  (or  "  By  this  the  sign  of  salva- 
tion "),"  "  the  true  proof  of  courage,  I  delivered 
your  city  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant." 

The  use  of  the  Laharum^  with  its  symbol, 
is  the  one  certain  fact,  which  seems  to  contain 
the  key  to  the  whole  story.  It  became  the 
sacred  standard  of  Constantino  and  his  family 
and  their  successors  in  the  Empire,  on  whose 
coins  it  is  frequently  displayed.'  It  was  com- 
mitted to  a  guard  of  fifty  men,  whom  it  was 
believed  to  shield  from  all  the  dangers  of 
battle.  It  was  a  long  spear  overlaid  with'  gold, 
with  a  crown  of  gold  and  jewels  at  the  top, 

' and  with  a  transverse  rod,  from  which  bnng 

^ro^^roku*         a  flag  of  purple  cloth  or  silk  bearing  the  symbol, 

and  emblazoned  with  gold  and  jewels;  or,  some- 
times, the  monogram  was  fixed  in  gold  on  the  top  of  the  staff,  and 
the  banner  was  embroidered  with  the  figure  of  Christ,  or  with  those 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  children.  The  sacred  monogram. was  alsO' 
displayed  on  the  shields  and  helmets  of  the  soldiers.*  It  was  used 
privately,  as  well  as  publicly,  engraved  on  gems  and*  on  the  small 

'  Adfiapoy  and  xdfiovpoy.    The  meaning  and  etymology  of  this  word 

are  qaite  uncertain.     It  seems  to  have  been  an  old  standard,  converted 

*jP      by  Constantine   to  its   Christian  form.     The   transverse  form 

■I    I    ■    of  the  cross  (as  in  the  margin)  is  somewhat  later.     Some  of  the 

I        Roman  standards  already  bore  some  likeness  to  a  cross,  as  the 

early  Apologists  reminded  the  heathen. 

'^  Euseb.  ff.  E.  ix.  9,  Toii^^  r^  (r<arit\pi£Bei  crtintltp.  There  seems  mnch 
reason  in  Gibbon's  doubt,  whether  this  statue  and  inscription  were  set  up 
before  Constantino's  second  or  third  visit  to  Rome.  On  his  tiiumpKal 
arch,  built  expressly  in  honour  of  the  victory,  his  success  is  ascribed,  in 
general  terms,  to  the  inward  impulse  of  the  Deity  and  his  own  greatness 
of  mind  {instinctu  Divinitatis  et  mentis  magnitudme).  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  arch  was  erected  by  the  Senate;  and  the  in- 
scription might  be  interpreted,  both  by  the  Emperor's  Christian  and 
heathen  subjects,  in  their  own  sense. 

'  On  one  of  Constantius  II.  it  is  accompanied  with  the  motto  Hoc  signo 
vinces. 

*  According  to  Lactantius,  this  was  first  done  by  Constantine  befinv 
the  battle  with  Maxentins. 


THF  BACKED  STANDARD. 


caskets  worn  round  the  neck,  and  hence  called  encolpia^  (breast- 
lockets),  which  uaually  contained  reliite  or  a  copy  of  the  Gospels, 
The  frequent  addition  of  the  motto  "  By  this  Conquer  "  (toiJtiji  rUa) 


proves  the  importance  attached  to  the  watchword,  and  the  prevalent 
belief  in  its  origin.  But  there  is  do  reason  to  believe  (and  here, is 
the  turning-point  of  the 
whole  question)  that  the 
symbol  itself  originated 
in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  cross  ■ 
common  use  ae  an  em- 
blem amongOhristinnBin 
the  time  of  Tertullran;' 
and  it  seeros  not  impro- 
bable that  tlie  figure 
which  was  signilicant  of  the 


'  'EyiiiKtitv,  "  worn  on  the  hrea! 
'  Be  Corona  Mil.  c  Hi. 

:,  Xri.  darn. 


•hole  subject  see  the  Diet.  0/  Chraiim 
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'hot  older  than,  the  simpler  and  less  significant  form.  In  the  CSata- 
comhs  and  all  the  earlier  re'cords  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  constantly 
used  in   connection  with  the  monogram  of  Christ.^ 

The  emhlem  would  as- 
suredly be  known  to  Con- 
stantine,  especially  at  the 
crisis  when  every  form 
of  inquisition  was  made 
into  Christianity.  In  the 
state     of     Constantino's 

own  mind  towards  Chrift- 
E.  Cross  on  Tomb  of  FlavU  Joyina,  referred  by    ..  ^.,„   ^_j  __..,    .,     , 

Baronius  to  a.d.  367.  (Boidetti,  lib.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  271.)  tianity,  and  With  tlie  ba- 
lance of  opinion  through- 
out the  Empire  poised  in  suspense  between  him  and  his  enemies, 
what  was  more  natural  than  his  adopting,  among  his  other  military 
standards,  one  which  would  at  once  raise  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
Christian  soldiers  (for  many  such  doubtless  followed  him  from  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain)  and  rally  the  oppressed  Christians  everywhere 
to  bis  side  ?  And  what  more  natural  than  that  his  strong  disposi- 
tion to  make  such  an  appeal  to  the  force  of  Christian  feeling  should 
be  reflected  in  the  dream,  which  we  must  suppose  to  have  suggested 
the  vision,  or  at  least  its  significance  ?  Of  the  vision  itself  there  is 
no  need  to  seek  a  precise  explanation,  especially  remembering  the 
lapse  of  time  before  Constantino  related  it,  and  the  temptation  to 
assimilate  its  details  to  those  of  St.  Paul's  conversion.  History  is 
too  full  of  the  records  of  optical  illusions  and  atmospheric  appear- 
ances— haloes,  luminous  clouds,  and  mock  suns,  often  arranged  in 
the  form  of  crosses,^  which  have  been  taken  for  signs  and  omens — ^to 
leave  any  difficulty  m  supposing  that  some  such  phenomenon  had 
raised  the  wonder  and  excited  the  superstition  of  Constantino  and 
his  army,  though  it  was  not  till  afterwards  that  his  imagination 
gave  it  a  definite  form. 

There  remains  the  distinct  fact,  that  Constantino  adopted  the 
Christian  symbol  as  at  least  one  standard  of  his  cause.    *'  It  seems 

*  In  the  text  are  some  of  the  chief  forms  found  in  the  catacombs  and 
cemeteries,  but  of  various  ages.  The  examples  A  and  D  have  another 
sort  of  inferest,  as  showing  the  cross  in  the  form  of  the  Oriental  suastika, 
which  was  widely  spread  long  before  the  Christian  era,  and  has  been 
found  on  pottery  dug  up  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Troy.  (See  Schlieinann's 
Troi/  and  its  Remains^  passim.) 

'  Gieseler  (i.  §  56)  mentions  cruciform  clouds  which  appeared  in  Ger- 
many in  1517  and  1522,  and  were  taken  by  the  Lutherans  for  supernatural 
signs.  Dean  Stanley  (^Lectures  on  the  Eastern  Churchy  p.  288)  cites,  as  a 
recent  illustration,  the  aurora  borcalis  of  November  1848,  which  was 
interpreted,  in  France,  as  forming  the  letters  L.  N.  (Louis  Napoleon). 
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as  if  be  really  hoped  to  use  the  Christian  Hjmbol  an  a  token  of 
union  for  his  vast  empire,  with  that  mixture  of  sincere  faith,  auper- 
Btition,  and  ability,  which  characterised  most  of  his  actions."  '  And 
another  fact  ia  equally  clear.  Wbntever  might  be  hia  motives, 
"the  Tictory  of  (Jonatantine  over  MBi:entiu8  was  a.  military  and 
political  victory  of  Christianity  over  heathenism ;  tlie  intellectual 
and  moral  victory  having  been  already  accomplished  by  the 
literature  and  life  of  the  Chiiroh  in  the  preceding  period."  * 

g  3.  Of  the  real  attitude  of  Constantine  towards  religion  wa  have 
the  evidence  of  that  great  public  monument,  the  Edict  of  Milan  for 
uaiversal  religions  toleration.'  Its  tone  is  that  of  n  simple  mono- 
theism, with  a  special  favour  towards  Cbristianity  as  the  worship 
that  needed  special  protection  after  the  [ate  persecution.  The 
motive  avowed  by  the  two  emperors  was  "  the  hnmane  intention  of 
consulting  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their  people,  and  the  pious 
hope  that  by  such  conduct  they  shall  please  and  propitiate  the 
D£iTT,  whose  seat  is  in  heaven."  While  reinstating  the  Christians 
in  their  civil  and  religions  rights,  and  commanding  their  cburchea 
and  other  property  to  be  restored  (with  compensation  to  private 
owners  who  had  suffered  loss),  the  edict  went  beyond  all  former 
acts  of  toleration,  which  had  only  protected  Christianity  within 
existing  limits,  hut  had  imposed  restrictions  on  its  profession  by  , 
new  converts.  Kow,'  for  the  first  time,  the  emperors  "  granted  botl^  J 
to  the  ChrtstianB  and  io  all  a  free  power  of  following  the  religioi 
which  each  willed  to  choose,  and  that  none  who  had  given  his  ir 
to  the  rites  of  the  Christiana,  or  to  whatever  religion  he  thought  ' 
fittest  for  himself,  should  in  any  case  be  denied  its  full  exercise, 
nil  sorts  of  conditions  being  abolished;'  so  that  each  of  those 
who  have  the  same  will  to  observe  the  Christian  religion,  may 
devote  themselves  to  its  free  and  simple  observance  apart  from  all  | 
inquietude  and  molestation." 

'  JJicf.  tf  ChriitiaH  Antiqq.,  vol.  i.  p.  495. 

■  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 

■  Thg  edict  if  eitant,  both  in  Or«ek  and  Latin. 
'  The  following  nre  the  principal  clnasH  of  the  edict,  u  given  bjr 

LatlBntiu6(DB  J/ofl.  PflTMo.  c48):— "Hffic  ordinanda  esse  credidimus... 
ut  daremns  et  Christluui  el  omnibus  liWam  potestalem  sequcndi  ra- 
Il^ionem  quam  qnlsqae  volniuet  .  . .  ut  nulli  omuino  fuCDlCatem  abne- 
gandam  pntaremus,  qui  vel  obsermtioni  Chrirtinnorom  vel  el  roligioni 
mentem  aunm  dederet  qnam  ipse  slbl  iptiuimani  ewe  aentlreC,  ...  at, 
aniotia  omaiboa  omnino  oonditionlbna,  nnnc  libera  «o  slmpUeitar  unus- 
quisqae  eornm  qui  enndcm  observandte  raltgioni  Christionorum  gemnt 
voluntatom,  dlra  ull«m  inquietudinem  et  moleatism  ani  id  ipmiu  ob- 
scrvare  cnnlendant."  Onr  trauBlation  follows  the  peonliar  eraromatlcnl 
construction  of  the  original. 

•  An   oiident   sllnaion  to  the  TcatrtctioUB   iuipmed  bj  foimBT   edicts. 
•■pecnlly  of  Oallienna. 
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Onr  admiration  of  this  grant  of  full  religious  toleration  need  not 
be  lessened  by  the  qualifications  which  have  been  justly  pointed 
out  by  Professor  Schaff:* — "In  this  notable  edict,  however,  we 
should  look  in  vain  for  the  modern  Protestant  theory  of  religious 
liberty  as  one  of  the  universal  and  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
Sundry  voices,  it  is  true,  in  the  Christian  Church  itself,  at  that  time 
and  even  before,  declared  firmly  against  all  compulsion  in  religion.' 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  too  absolute  to  abandon 
the  prerogative  of  a  supervision  of  public  worship.    The  Con- 
stantinian  toleration  was  a  temporary  measure  of  state  policy,  which 
(as  indeed  the  edict  expressly  states  the  motive)  promised  the 
greatest  security  to  the  public  peace,  and  the  protection  of  all 
divine  and  heavenly  powers  for  emperor  and  empire.     It  was,  as 
the  result  teaches,  but  the  necessary  transition  to  a  new  order  of 
things.     It  opened  the  door  to  the  elevation  of  Christianity,  and 
specifically  of  the  Catholic  hierarchical  Christianity,  with  its  exclu- 
siveness  towards  heretical  and  schismatical  sects,  to  be  the  religion 
of  the  state.'* 

§  4.  In  this  spirit  Constantine  always  speaks  of  the  "Catholic' 
Church,  in  the  series  of  edicts  through  which  we  trace  his  snccessiye 
steps  in  the  support  and  public  establishment  of  Christianity,  but 
without  any  persecution  or  even  positive  disfavour  of  heathenism. 
"He  exempted  the  Christian  clergy  from  military  and  municipal 
duty  (313) ;  abolished  various  customs  and  ordinances  offensive  to 
the  Christians  (315) ;  facilftated  the  emancipation  of  Christian  slaves 
(before  316);  legalized  bequests  to  Catholic  churches  (321);  en- 
joined the  civil  observance  of  Sunday,  though  not  as  Dies  Domini, 
but  as  Dies  SoliSj  in  conformity  to  his  worship  of  Apollo,  and 
in  company  with  an  ordinance  for  the  regular  consulting  of  the 
haruspex  (321) ;  contributed  liberally  to  the  building  of  churches 
and  the  support  of  the  clergy;  erased  the  heathen  symbols  of 
Jupiter  and  Apollo,  Mars  and  Hercules,  from  the  imperial  coins 
(323);  and  gave  his  sons  a  Christian  education."*  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Christian  clergy  became  his  intimate  conn- 
sellors.  Among  them  was  Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba  in  Spain, 
as  early  as  313 ;  and  afterwards  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  in 
Palestine,  the  biographer  of  Constantine  and  historian  of  the  Church, 
and  Lactantius,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 

§  6.  The  last  effort  of  the  heathen  party  for  ascendancy  ytss 
crushed  by  the  defeat  of  Licinius  -in  the  battles  of  Adrianople  and 

*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  30-1. 

^  See  especially  Tertullian,  ad  Scapulamy  c.  2,  "  Tamen  humani  juris  et 
nntnralis  potestatis  est  unicuique  quod  putaverit  colere,"  &c. ;  and  Lac- 
tantius, Inst  Div.,' 19y  20. 

»  SchaflT,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
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Chrysopolis  (324),  wliicli  left  Conatantine  ift  possession  of  the  re- 
tinited  empire  and  of  the  city  of  Byzantium,  where  lie  laid  the 
foundatiana  of  the  "  New  Rome,"  which  wa»  soon  called,  after  tlie 
uame  of  its  founder,  Constantinople.'  The  new  capital  of  the  Em- 
pire was  marked  from  the  first  as  a  Christian  city,  while  Old  Home 
retained  the  oatward  aspect  of  heathenism.  Instead  of  idol  temples 
and  altars,  churches  and  crucifixes  rose  in  the  new  city,  which 
never  witnessed  a  heathen  sacrifice  except  during  the  brief  reaction 
under  Julian.  The  hall  of  the  palace  was  adorned  with  pictures 
of  the  Crucifixion  and  other  scenes  from  Scripture  history.  The 
prohihition  of  gladiatorial  shows  was  the  first  great  public  fruit 
of  the  humanizing  influence  ot  Christianity.  The  foundation  of 
Constantinople  may  well  he  taken  also  as  the  epoch  of  the  public 
reo^mtion  of  Christianity,  which  Conatantine  now  recommended 
all  his  subjects  to  adopt,  though  be  still  loft  them,  to  their  free 
choice. 

The  Emperor  was  now  a  regular  atteniianl  on  Christian  worship, 
and  he  observed  the  festival  of  Easter.  He  himself  composed  and 
delivered  discourses  enforcing  the  claims  of  Christianity,  which 
were  applauded  by  tlio  people  who  fiocked'to  the  palace,  as  well  as 
by  the  conrtierB,  whose  avarice  and  rapacity  were  among  the 
themes  of  the  august  preacher.  Ue  called  himself  the  Bishop  of 
bishops,  and  in  the  year  after  his  Victory  over  Licinius  he  as- 
sumed a  sort  of  headship  of  the  Church  on  earth,  by  convening 
and  presiding  over  the  first  of  tliose  councils  whose  very  title 
of  (EcuiCENtcAi.'  marked  the  connection  of  the  Church  with  the 
organization  of  the  Empire.  The  occasion  and  history  of  that 
Council  will  be  stated  presently. 

g  S.  Tills  more  and  more  decided  adoption  and  establishment 
of  Christianity  did  not  lead  Constantlue  to  violate  the  toleration 
promised  by  the  Edict  of  Milan,  except  within  the  Church  itself, 
where  the  civil  power  was  used  to  enforce  the  orthodox  decrees  of 
the  Nicene  Council  for  tbe  worship  of  Christ,  while  the  worship 
of  Jove  was  left  free.  In  this  the  Emperor  must  be  regarded  as 
acting,  not  as  the  enforcer  of  a  State  religion,  but  in  the  cause  of 
what  he  deemed  necessary  order,  to  maintain  the  nnity  of  the 
Church  as  declared  by  its  own  authoritative  voice.  Towards  the 
heathen  worship  his  only  acts  of  repression  were  in  the  interests 
of  morality,  as  when  he  prohibited  the  obscene  worship  of  Venus 
in  Phoenicia;  or  for  the  protection  of  Christians  in  cases  where 
heathen  rites  would  have  been  specially  offensive,  as  at  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ.    The  issue  of  an  udict  for  tho  general  prohibition  of 
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heathen  sacrificfs,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  is  indeed  mentioned 
bith  hy  Eiucbius  and  in  its  re-enactment  bj  his  sons  in  341. 
But  the  new  edict  proves  that  the  first  was  not  enforced  hy  Con- 
stantino himself,  and  the  difference  is  characteristic  of  his  caution 
an<i  nKxh'nition,  as  contrasted  with  the  fanaticism  of  his  sons. 

§  7.  The  like  caution  was  probably  his  chief  motive  for  ]X)st« 
fxiiiing  his  Ixiptism  till  his  last  illness.^  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Ixiptisni  had  long  been  regarded,  not  simply  as  the  seal  of 
Christian  profession,  but  as  a  sacramental  remission  of  past  sins^ 
connected  with  an  idea  of  the  almost  inexpiable  character  of  sins 
commit tetl  after  baptism.  We  have  seen  Tertullian  opposing  hasty 
IttptiKHi  on  this  very  ground.  To  say  that  Constantino  deliberately 
kept  open  (so  to  speak)  the  account  with  heaven  and  his  own  con- 
science, may  be  left  to  those  historians  who  can  only  paint  human 
character  in  black  or  white.  Taking  a  fairer  view  of  his  fedings 
and  motives,  without  being  less  severe  on  his  faults  and  crimesi 
we  can  understand  how  the  prince  who  had  won  the  £m|Hre  by  his 
sword  and  governed  it  with  the  pride  and  pomp  of  an  Eastern 
despot — the  man  whose  conscience  was  burdened  with  the  execu- 
tions of  the  two  Licinii  and  of  his  own  son  Crispus' — should  shrink 
to  the  last  from  the  baptismal  font.  As  Schaff  well  says,  '*  Death- 
bed baptisms  were  to  half-Christians  of  that  age  what  death-bed 
conversions  and  death-bed  communions  are  now."  May  there  not 
also  have  been  a  hesitation  of  policy  in  taking  the  decisive  step  of 
severance  from  his  heathen  subjects  ?  An  excuse  to  his  Christian 
friends,  and  perhaps  to  his  own  conscience,  was  always  at  hand  in 
his  wish  to  bo  baptized,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  in  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan. 

To  add  another  feature  of  inconsistency,  the  pnnce  who  had 
presided  over  the  Nicene  Council,  and  persecuted  alternately  the 

*  This  indisputable  fact  has  been  questioned  in  support  of  one  of  the 
most  unblushing  claims  of  the  Papal  See,  the  alleged  "Donatio  Con- 
stantini,"  as  the  foundation  of  the  Pope's  temporalities.  On  this  Schaff 
observes,  *'  The  pretended  baptism  of  Constantine  by  the  Roman  bishop 
Sylvester,  in  324,  and  his  bestowment  of  lands  on  the  Pope  ta  connection 
with  it,  is  a  mediaeval  fiction,  still  unblushingly  defended  indeed  by  Baronins, 
but  long  since  given  up  by  other  Roman  Catholic  historians,  such  as  Noris, 
Tillemont,  and  Valesius.  It  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  contemporary 
testimony  of  Eusebius  alone  (Vit.  Const  iv.  61,  62),  who  places  the 
baptism  of  Constantine  at  the  end  of  his  life,  and  minutely  describea  it; 
Jind  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome  coincide  with  him." 

The  only  foundation  for  Constantino's  alleged  endowment  of  the  Roman 
See  is  his  grant  of  the  Lateran  Palace  as  a  residence  for  the  bishop,  when 
he  himself  removed  to  the  New  Rome. 

*  Still,  the  guilt  of  this  deed  must  not  be  exaggerated.  Kiebuhr  has 
shown  that  Crispus  was  probably  guilty  of  the  conspiracy,  for  which,  ■■ 
the  son  of  the  divorced  Fauata,  he  had  a  strong  motive  in  the  fear  tKt^ 
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Ariana  and  Athsnaaiua,  wns  at  last  received  into  the  ChurcK  by 
the  Arian  (or  rather  semi-Arian)  bishop,  Eusebiua  of  Nicomedia; 
but  tbia  beteticitL  baptism  was  the  effect  of  accident:  rather  than 
design.'  The  n\a  was  perfoDued  in  the  65th  year  of  the  Gmperor'a 
a^e,  at  his  patace  in  the  suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  and  he  died  a  few 
days  later,  in  the  white  baptismal  robe,  at  Pentecost,  May  22nd, 
A.D.  337.  His  heretical  baptism  did  not  prevent  the  Greek  Church 
from  canoniKiBg  him  with  the  OKtravagant  title  of  "  Isapottolm  " — 
the  "equal  of  the  Apostles" — but  be  is  not  enrolled  among  tbe 
BBJats  of  the  Latin  Church.  His  cccleaiastical  position  is  thus 
summed  up  by  an  Anglican  diviue  :— "So  passtd  away  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  the  first  Defender  of  the  Paith,  the  first  im- 
perial patron  of  the  Papal  See  and  of  the  whole  Eastern  Church  ; 
the  first  founder  of  the  Holy  Places;  Pagan  and  Christian,  orthodox 
and  heretical,  liberal  and  fanatical;  not  to  be  imitated  and  ad- 
mired, but  much  to  be  remembered  and  deeply  to  be  studied." " 

§  8.  With  all  his  faults,  Constantine's  character  is  as  brightly 
contrasted  as  is  his  govermneot  with  those  of  his  three  sons,  who 
did  CO  honour  to  their  Christian  education.  A  few  worda  respecting 
them  are  necessary  beforetumingtfl  thecontroversiesof  the  Church 
under  the  Flavian  dynasty.  Constantink  IL,  Cosbtanttos  11., 
and  CoNSTAMS  were  youths  of  the  !^es  of  twenty-one,  twenty, 
and  seventeen  at  their  joint  accession.  Constantius,  the  ablest  of 
the  three,  being  at  Nicomedia  when  his  bther  died,  made  the 
Bucceseton  sure  by  the  savage  Oriental  method  of  putting  to  death 
his  two  uncles  and  seven  of  bis  cousins.  Two  others  were  saved 
by  their  tender  age  and  the  care  of  their  guardians,  and  one  of 
these  was  tbe  future  Emperor  Jdlian, 

Tlie  three  brothers  divided  tbe  Empire,  Constantine  retaining 
the  goyei-nment,  which  he  already  held,  of  the  Western  provinces — 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  ;^  Constans  that  of  Italy,  with  Africa  and 

the  BQcceasion  might  pass  to  hia  slep-brotherB.  "  It  apptari  to  ma"  (bbj-b 
Niebuhr)  "  highly  probable  that  Conrtantioe  himielf  was  tinite  convinced 
of  his  Bon's  guilt  i"  and  tha  alory  of  his  remorae  ia  cartainlj-  false. 

>  Eusabiai  (oho  mast  not  be  cnnfoundeJ  with  his  mmesakfl  of  CaiHires) 
WBB,  la  Siihnflr  obaciveB,  probably  tho  nearest  bisliop,  and  acted  here  not  as 
a  party  leader.  Conslantine,  too,  in  apite  of  tbe  influence  which  the  AiiaiiB 
had  oTer  him  in  his  IWer  years,  considered  himHelf  constantly  a  troa 
adherent  of  the  Nicene  faith,  and  ha  is  reported  by  Theodoret  to  buTB 
ordered  the  tecal  of  Athanasiua  from  eiila  on  his  dealh-bed,  in  ipite 
of  the  opposition  of  tha  Arian  Eiisebins.  He  wbb  in  Ihesa  malten  fre- 
i[Dently  misled  by  misrepresentations,  and  cared  more  for  peace  than  for 
truth.  The  deeper  aignifioanco  of  the  dogmatic  cuntroreray  was  entirely 
bevond  his  sphere. 

•  Stanley,  Lectuna  <M  the  Eaalent  Churvh.  p.  .120. 

■  For   Constautlne'a  division  of  the   F.mpjts  lata  Ptefecturea,   i 
iSitory  of  m  Amoimi  World,  vtJ.  Hi.  p.  707. 
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Greece;  while  Constantius  kept  Thrace  and  the  East,  with  the 
possession  of  the  now  capital,  to  which,  however,  he  acknowledged 
his  elder  hrother's  right.  But  discord  soon  broke  out  between  the 
einperori).  Constantine,  dissatisfied  with  his  share,  made  war  with 
Constans,  and  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  while  crossing  the  Alps 
(a.i>.  340).  Coustans,  after  holding  the  re-united  empire  of  the 
West  for  ten  years,  was  killed  in  an  insurrection  of  Gaol,  provoked 
by  his  misgovemnient  (a.d.  350).  Constantius,  after  ruling  as 
sole  emperor  for  eleven  years  longer,  died  just  as  he  was  preparing 
to  defend  his  throne  against  the  insurrection  of  his  cousin  Julian 
(Nov.  A.D.  361).  He  alone  of  the  three  brothers  is  of  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

His  character  and  ecclesiastical  policy  are  well  drawn  by  Schaff :' 
*'  Constantius,  a  temperate  and  chaste,  but  jealous,  vain,  and  weak 
prince,  entirely  under  the  control  of  eunuchs,  women,  and  bishops, 
entered  upon  a  violent  suppression  of  the  heathen  religion,  pilla^ 
and  destroyed  many  temples,  gave  the  booty  to  the  Church,  or  to 
liis  eunuchs,  flatterers,  and  worthless  favourites,  and  prohibited, 
under  penalty  of  death,  all  sacrifices  and  worship  of  images  in  Borne, 
Alexandria,  and  Athens,  though  the  prohibition  could  not  be  carried 
out.  Hosts  now  came  over  to  Christianity,  though,  of  course,  for 
the  most  part  with  the  lips  only,  not  with  the  heart.  But  this 
emperor  proceeded  with  the  same  intolerance  against  the  adherents 
of  the  Nicene  orthodoxy,  and  punished  them  witlf  confiscation  and 
banishment.  His  brothers  supported  Athanasius,  but  he  was 
himself  a  fanatical  Arian.  In  fact,  he  meddled  in  all  the  afiairs  of 
the  Church,  which  was  convulsed  during  his  reign  with  doctrinal 
controversy.  He  summoned  a  multitude  of  councils,  in  Ghiul,  in 
Italy,  in  lUyricum,  and  in  Asia ;  aspired  to  the  renown  of  a 
theologian,  and  was  fond  of  being  called  Bishop  of  bishops;  thoogh, 
like  his  father,  he  postponed  baptism  till  shortly  before  his  death.** 
As  the  jxjrsonal  and  political  weakness  of  Constantius  ensured  the 
popularity  of  Julian,  so  his  religious  violence  provoked  the  reaction 
attempted  by  that  prince. 

§  9.  In  following  the  relations  of  Constantine  and  his  sons  to  the 
Church,  we  are  met  by  the  striking  fact,  that  the  ecclesiastical  power 
which  they  acquired  was  first  invited  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Church 
herself.  Before  Constantine  was  received  into  her  bosom  as  a  convert, 
he  was  called  to  act  for  her  as  a  judge.  This  first  appeal  was  made 
to  him  in  the  year  after  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  in  connection 
with  the  DoNATiST  Schism,  which  had  sprung  up  in  Africa.  It  was 
a  fruit  of  the  old  controversy  in  the  African  church  between  the 
advocates  of  a  severe  or  gentler  treatment  of  those  who  had  fallen 

»  Vol.  ii.  p.  38. 
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away  in  peraocution.  We  hnve  seen  how  the  milder  penitential 
dbcipline,  uiQCtioiied  by  tbe  Boman  chnrcb,  had  jircvailed  over  the 
stricter  treatmenC  maintained  ia  Africa,  especially  by  the  Montaoist 
and  Novalian  aecta.  ITieir  survivingadlierentB,  and  others  who  were 
moved  hy  the  enthuaiasni  which  seemed  indigenous  in  the  African 
province,  courted  martyrdom  with  n  Keal  which  was  iWbuked,  as 
formerly  hy  Oyprian,  so  now  by  the  jireaent  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
Mensnrius,  whose  mcaaurea  to  check  such  a  spirit  were  aided' and 
carried  out  by  his  arcbdeacoD,  CEecilinn.  The  death  of  Mensurius, 
in  311,  gavethe  signal  for  a  content  between  the  two  parties  for 
the  yscant  see,  to  which  Oecilian  was  elected.  His  opponents ' 
assembled  a  synod  of  seventy  Numidian  bishops  at  Carthage,  who 
deposed  and  excommunicated  OtEciliac,  chieHy  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  been  cousecratfid  by  a  traditor^  Felix,  bishop  of  Aptiinga ; 
and  they  appointed  in  bia  place  Majorinus,  who,  dying  in  315  or 
earlier,  was  suceuedodby  Donatub,  called  the  "Great,"'  whose  name 
was  given  to  the  schism  which  conlinned  for  more  than  a  century. 

Meanwhile,  Constantine,  soon  after  his  victory  over  Maxentius, 
had  sent  relief  to  the  African  Christiana ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
reports  which  had  reached  him,  he  ordered  that  not  only  his  piifts, 
but  even  the  benefits  secured  by  the  edicts  of  toleration,  should  be  , 
restricted  to  the  adherents  of  Cieciiian;  and  he  added  some  harsh 
language  about  the  "madness"  of  theotherparty.   The  malcontents 
appealed  to  the  Emperor,  asking  for  an  examination  of  their  cause 
by  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  who  m^ht  be  sapposed  impartial  judges  of 
the  case  of  the  tmditora,  as  their  province  had  been  free  from  the 
kte  persecution.     This  is  most  noteworthy  as  the  first  appeal  mada    I 
by  any  section  of  the  Christian   Churfcli  for  the  aid  of  the  civil 
power  towards  deciding   her   internal   controverBips ;   and,   as   Ilia   J 
Catholics  did  not  fail  to  remind  the  Donalists,  the  appeal  was  first  I 
made  by  those  who  afterwards  most  strongly  repudiated  all  suoli  I 
civil  interference. 

Constantine  issued  a  commission,  under  which  the  case  was  heard 
by  a  synod  of  twenty  bishops  in  the  Lateran  at  Home  (then 
palace  of  the  Empress  Fausta),  who  decided  in  favour  of  Ctecilianas  1 
(OcL  313).     The  decisimi  was  coofirme*!  by  a  council  of  200  bishopB  J 
(by  far  the  largest  ever  yet  asspmbled)  which  Constantine  convened    ' 
at  Aries  (Aug,  314) ;  and  again  by  the  Emperor  himself,  who  heard 
the  case  in  person  at  Milan,  at  the  request  of  the  Bonatist  party 
(316).     Thmr  pertinacity  was  now  treated  aa  contumacy  against 
'  It  is  needless  to  pomplicitte  onr  brief  Dnrrative  witb  tlie  corrapt  and 
UDWorthy  motlvoi  whieh  wem  charged  npOD  the  (nalcontenti. 
=  Sue  abnve,  Chsp.  V.  |  17, 
<  Tbis  title  wu  given  to  distlagiiisb  him  tVom  one  of  the  lirat  lesden  I 
of  the  ichum,  DautD*,  biibop  of  CasM  Nigrx. 
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tho  Emperor :  edicts  were  issued,  depriving  them  of  their  chnrcheB, 
and  scntoiiciug  them  to  banishment,  conGscation,  and  even  death, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  extreme  penalty  was  enforced 
during  the  reign  of  C!!onstantine. 

But  ])oi*secution  only  hardened  the  resolution  of  the  sectaries,  which 
was  strei^theued  by  tho  character  of  their  new  chief.  Donatus 
united  great  learning  and  eloquence  and  austerity  of  life  with 
arrogance  and  spiritual  pride;  and  his  followers  boasted  of  his 
miracles  and  the  s^x^cial  answers  which  he  received  to  prayer.  Q'he 
sectaries  i)nicti8ed  an  extreme  austerity,  which  they  were  accused 
of  substituting  for  the  plain  duties  of  religion  and  morality ;  they 
claimed  to  bo  tho  only  tnie  and  holy  Church  of  Christ ;  boasted  of 
miracles  and  revelations ;  and  required  converts  to  their  party  to 
renew  their  baptism.  They  are  not  charged  with  doctiinal  heresy ;' 
on  the  contrary,  they  rejected  tho  attempts  of  the  Arians  to  open  a 
correspondence  with  them. 

When  Constantino  found  severity  ineffectual  against  their  £u)a- 
ticism,  with  his  usual  pnidcnce  he  issued  an  edict  granting  the 
Donatists  liberty  of  faith  and  worship,  and  declaring  that  he  left 
them  to  the  judgment  of  God.  The  sect  became  stronger  in  Africa 
than  the  Catholics :  their  synod  in  a.d.  330  was  attended  by  270 
bishops,  and  tho  whole  number  of  their  bishops  is  said  to  have  been 
at  one  time  as  jzrcat  as  400. 

Enthusiastic  ideas  of  religion  and  ascetic  professions  have  always 
Ixjcn  pusheil  to  extremes  of  wild  extravagance,  for  which  their  more 
moderate  votaries  are  held  responsible.  Thus,  out  of  the  Donatists 
arose  a  disorderly  mendicant  fraternity,  who  called  themselves  the 
Soldiers  of  the  Agonizing  Christ,"  but  were  commonly  known  as 
CircuniceUiom}  from  their  going  about  among  the  cottages  of  the 
IHjasantry  to  beg,  instead  of  working  for  their  livi ng.  But  they  are  re- 
presented as  banditti  rather  than  mere  begsjars ;  both  sexes  committing 
every  excess  of  rajnne,  lust,  and  violence ;  plundering  and  torturing 
the  Catholic  clergy  esixjcially ;  beating  their  victims  with  dubs,* 
often  to  the  death ;  and  at  the  same  time  fanatically  courting  death, 
which  they  called  martyrdom,  from  travellers  whom  they  attacked,. 
demanding  it  at  the  hands  of  the  judges,  or  committing  suicide  in 

»  "St.  Augustine  says  that  Donntus  loft  writings  which  were  heretical 
as  to  the  doctrines  relating  to  the  Godhead,  but  that  the  sect  neither 
adopted  his  heterodoxy,  nor  apparently  knew  of  it  (De  Barea.  6»\" 
(Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  ^«'^,  o»> 

«  Milites  Christi  Af/onistici. 

'  CircuinccllioneSy  i.e.  "  cellos  circumienfes  rusticorum." 
u  \  J^u.  ,^^^PP,»»  w^ich  they  called  « Israel,"  was  chosen  because  Christ 
had  forbidden  Peter  to  use  the  sword  (Matt.  xxvi.  52),  but  the  zeal  of  the 
fanatics  overcame  the  scruple,  and  they  armed  themselves  also  with  swoidi 
and  hatchets,  lances  and  slings.  •wu«» 
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various  forms,  except  hanging,  which  they  eschewed  because  Judas 
woB  a  traditor !  These  eicessea  were  condemned  by  the  great  Ixidjr 
of  the  Donatiste;  but  when  CoDEtans  sent  commissioherB  to  com- 
pose the  troubles  aud  win  over  the  sectaries  by  presents,  Donatus 
spumed  the  offer,  esolaiming,  "  Wliat  has  the  Emperor  to  do  with 
the  Church?"  The  Oircumoellions  rose  in  a  revolt  which  was  put 
down  by  force  of  arms;  the  whole  sect  were  involved  in  the 
ensuing  persecution,  conducted  by  the  imperial  oCGccr  Macarlus  ; ' 
aud  Donatus  himself  was  driven  into  exile  (aj>.  348). 

The  liistory  of  the  Kbism  laaj  be  most  conveniently  here  fol- 
lowed to  its  end,     Julian's  "universal  toleration  reatored  to  them 
their  churches,  which  they  repaired  aud  adorned ;  but  bis  Chtistian 
Buccessora  renewed  the  persecution.     The  sect  suScred  also  from 
internal  divisions,  while  its  quarrel  with  the  Catholics  grew  in 
bitterness,  and  affected  all  the  transactions  of  daily  life.     We  are 
told,  for  example,  that  the  Donstist  bishop  of  Hippo  forl»d  tha 
members  of  hia  church  to  bake  bread  for  their  Catholic  fellow^   J 
citizens.     In  a  very  dllferent  spirit  the  Catholic  bishop  of  that  seA,   j 
the  great  Augustine,  attempted  at  once  to  refute  and  reconcile  the   ] 
DonatLSts  by  argument  and  persuasion.     In  a.d.  411,  the  renewed    \ 
controversy  was  brought  to  a  decisive  issue  in  an  asscinbiy  of  S86    J 
Catholic  and  2T9  Donatist  bishops,  convened  at  Corthnge  by  order   ] 
of  HonoriuB.    llie  debate  was  led  by  Ai^ustine  on  the  CathoUs  1 
side,  and  hy  Fetilian.  on  the  part  of  the  Donatists,  who,  besides  j 
the  original  qnestions  at  issue,  argued  strongly  against  all  compnl- 
Bion  and  all  interference  of  the  civil  power  in  matters  of  religion. 
Though  the  even  balance  of  numbers  made  a  show  of  fairness,  the 
decision  was  left  entirely  to  the  president,  Marcellinus,  the  imperial 
tribune  and  a  friend  of  Augustine,  who  gave  it  ag^nst  the  Donatists. 
Fresh  edicts  were  issued,  banishing  their  cle:^y,  conSscating  their 
churches,  ImpOBing  fines  upon  their  laity,  and,  at  last,  forbidding 
their  religioua  assemblies  on  pain  of  death  (Ha).     Even  Augustine 
now  advocated  forcible  means  of  reclaiming  them,  and  perverted 
the  words  in  which  ChrtBt  enjoined  self-sacrificing  urgency  on  his 
servants,  iato  a  command  to  deslroy  those  whom  they  were  sent    1 
forth  to  save :— "  Compel  them  to  come  in  "  (Luke  xiv.  23).   A  few  J 
yaas  later  (428)  Africa  was  overrun  bjr   the  Vandals,  who  had  1 
became  fanatical  converts  to  Arianism,  and  cnished  out  the  cDntii>-  I 
versy  in  the  oppression  of  both  parties.'    But  a  remnant  ot  the  1 
Donatists  is  still  traced  as  lata  as  the  seventh  century,  when  African  I 

'  lo  Angu«tln«'«  lime  they  jpoke  of  this  persecution  as  "the  timsi  1 
nf  Macariiu  "  (taappra  Macarii),  and  thej  guTu  the  name  of  MRcarimiB  to  I 
tliB  (.'uih olio,  who,  however,  diE>n]ipi'"V«l  uf  lhe«e  severities.  1 

'  Sm  Chap.  XYB  H  3, 4. ■ 
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Christianity  was  swept  away  by  the  Saracen  conquest.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  errors  of  the  Donatists,  and  however  intolerant 
their  jiarty  spirit,  they  deserve  respect  for  their  witness  in  behalf  of 
the  purity  and  unworldly  nature  of  the  invisible  Church  of  Christ. 

§  10.  Tlie  second  and  more  famous  controversy,  for  the  decision 
of  wliich  Constantino  used  his  power  as  the  temporal  head  of  the 
Churcli,  as  well  as  the  ruler  of  the  Koman  world,  was  that  between 
the  Catholic  and  Auian  parties.  Under  this  new  name,  the  dis- 
pute was  the  sequel  and  climax  of  that  which  we  have  traced  in  the 
third  century  conceniing  the  Trinity,  and  more  especially  the 
divinity  oi  the  Son.  It  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  branch 
of  the  Monarchian  licresy.  It  arose  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church  out  of  the  attempt  to  explain  the  mode  of  existence  in  that 
Trinity,  which,  as  all  agreed,  was  distinctly  taught  from  the  first 
by  Christ's  own  formula  of  baptism. 

In  the  Alexandrian  Church,  the  speculative  mind  of  Origen  had 
attempted  to  explain  the  mystery  of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the 
Unity  of  the  Divine  Essence. .  While  attributing  tc  the  Son  eternity 
and  other  divine  attributes,  he  taught  a  distinction  of  essence  or 
substance  ^  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  subordination 
of  the  Son,  as  a  "  second  God,"  to  the  Father—"  God**  absolutely, 
the  "  root  and  fountain  "  of  the  Godhead ;  ^  and  he  explained  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son  from  the  Father  as  the  communication 
of  a  secondary,  thouj^h  still  a  divine  substance.  In  all  this,  however, 
he  not  only  stops  short  of  making  the  Son  a  being  created  by  the 
Father,  but  ho  distinctly  represents  Christ  as  intermediate  between 
the  uncreated  Father  and  the  creature  {Cont,  Celsum,  iiL  34). 

But  the  source  of  Arianism  was  not  purely',  nor  perhaps  even 
chiefly,  Alexandrian ;  and  it  sprang  up  there  in  antagonism  to  the 
teaching  of  that  church.  **  In  general,  Arianism  was  much  mow 
akin  to  the  spirit  of  the  Antiochian  school  than  ta  that  of  the 
Alexandrian.  Arius  himself  traced  his  doctrine  to  Lucius  of 
Antioch,  who  advocated  the  heretical  views  of  Paul  of  Samosata 
on  the  Trinity."^  It  was  from  insisting  on  the  Origenistic  view  of 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  from  the  Father,  and  inferring  from 
it  (against  Origen)  the  unity  of  substance,  homoousia  (^S/jLoovaia,  from) 
ofiosy  "  the  same,"  and  ova-la),  or  coiisuhstantiality  of  the  Father 

*  'ErepArris  t^s  oMaSf  or  tow  xncoKtiiiivov  (De  Orai,  c.  15).  It  will 
be  seen  presently  that  the  whole  controversy  turns  on  this  word  odirla, 
"  being,"  from  tl/xt,  "  I  am"),  and  it  is  not  a  little  affected  by  the  two  Latin 
translations  of  this  Greek  term  as  essentia  and  substantia. 

^  He  not  only  insists  on  a  distinction  of  dt^s  (without  the  article)  and 
6  Oe6s  (see  John  i.  1),  but  amplifies  the  6  0€6s  into  a{fr6$9os  (I)eu8  per  ae), 
and  calls  the  Logos  ht{n'tpos  6t6s. 

«  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  620. 
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and  the  Son,'  tbat  Ales&kdes,  biabop  of  Alexandria,  incurred  the 
cliarge  of  Sabellianism  from  one  of  his  presby ters,  named  Aititi». ' 

§  11,  AriuB  is  said  to  bavo  been  born  about  a.n,  25C,  a  Libyan 
of  Cyrenaica,  and  tlierefore  a  fellow-countryman  of  Sabelliua.  In 
person  he  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a  grave  and  austere  aspect,  but 
fascinating  manners,  and  an  air  of  modesty  which  covered  (ho  Eaid 
Ills  enemies)  a  vain  and  ambitious  spirit.  He  was  iiuned  for  hia 
learning  andstrict  morality ;  and  hiszeolfurtbe  purity  of  the  Church 
had  already  led  him  to  join  the  schism  of  MeietiuH,  bishop  of  Lyco- 
polis,  who  had  condemned  the  moderation  of  Foter,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, towards  tbe  lapsed.  For  thu  Arias  was  excommunicated  by 
Peter,  by  whom  bo  hiuiJyeen  ordained  a  deacon  ;  but  be  was  restored 
tocommunion  and  ordained  a  presbyter  by  the  neit  bishop,  Achillas, 
His  disappointment  of  the  succession  to  the  see,  when  AchiOas  died 
soon  after,  is  alleged  by  some  writers  as  a  motive  for  bia  opposition 
to  Alexander,  who  obtained  it ;  but  there  h  no  clear  evldenoe  that 
Arius  was  a  candidate.  His  first  collision  with  Alexander  is 
variously  reported ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  opposition  to  tlie 
bishop's  homooiaian  doctrine,  Arius  maintained  that  the  Bon, 
though  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  invested  with  divine  power  in 
high  measure,  was  not  truly  divine,  but  was  a  creature  of  God,  the 
tirat  created  of  all  belnp  (so  he  interpreted  "  first  begotten")  out  of 
nothing,*  and  a  perfect  type  of  created  excellence.  The  novelty  and 
logical  clearness  of  this  view  gained  Arius  many  adherents,  amongst 
whom  wore  two  bishops,  about  twelve  presbyters  and  as  many  - 
deacons,  and  a  great  number  of  virgins. 

g  12.  After  trying  to  reclaim  Arius  by  persuasion,  till  his  leniency 
threatened  to  provoke  a  schism,  Alexander  held  at  Alexandria 
a  cmmcil  of  a  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan  bishops,  by  whom 
Arius  was  condemned  and  excoramimicated  as  a  heretic  (a.d.  321). 
He  went  first  to  Palestine,  where  Euseblus  of  Cffisarea  in  vain  inter- 
coded  with  Alexander  on  his  behalf,  and  afterwards  to  the  imperial 
capital  of  Nicomedia,  where  he  found  more  decided  support  from  the 
other  Easebiiis.  This  bishop,  the  old  fellow-student  of  Arius  in  the 
school  of  Liieian,  procurud  the  declaration  of  hia  friend's  orthodoxy 
from  a  synod  of  Bilhynian  bishops.  From  Nicomedia  Arius  issued 
a  number  of  works,  designed  to  diffuse  his  doctrines  among  the 

■  The  distinoLion  between  the  Origeuist  and  Athnansinn  doctrine  of  the 
etirnnl  gencmtion  is  veil  eipnsaed  bj  Schnlf:  that  the  latter  denotes 
"  the  geaention  o(  ■  person  of  tht  fonu  miatmct  from  the  balance  of 
the  Father,  cot  uf  a  person  at  digerenl  substanix  from  the  wiU  of  tha 

'  'ApfiDi,  whieh,  by  a  curious  coinridsace,  means  marlial. 
'  Hcoee  Aleiander  called  the  Arians  Emcontisas  (ol  if  buk  Errn,  i.f. 
"oDt  of  thiogs  not  eiistiDg."     Comp.  the^^i  iit^iioftirmniCEtb.  iL  2> 
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{Ksoplo  of  all  classes.  They  were  set  forth  both  in  prose  and  verse 
in  his  Thalia,  'the  Banquet/ — a  title  which  denoted  his  purpose 
that  the  ])ieces  in  it  might  be  used  for  social  recitation ;  and  with 
the  like  object  ho  wrote  songs  for  millers,  sailors,  and  trayellers. 
^foanwhilc  his  doctrines  were  denounced  in  circular  letters  from 
A  lexaiidcr  to  all  the  cliurches  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  The  contest 
filled  all  the  Kist,  and,  says  Eusebius,  *'  Bishop  rose  against  bishop, 
district  against  district,  only  to  bo  compared  to  the  Symplegades 
daslied  against  each  otlicr  on  a  stormy  day." 

§  13.  That  this  state  of  things  raised  genuine  and  sincere  dis- 
turbance in  the  mind  of  Constantino,  to  whom  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media  wrote  on  behalf  of  Arius,  we  have  the  proof  in  a  remarkable 
letter  addressed  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Alexandrian  Church  (aj). 
324).     At  the  very  epoch  when,  by  his  final  victory  over  Licinius 
and  the  foundation  of  his  new  capital,  he  seemed  to  have  attained 
his  great  idea  of  a  re-united  empire  bound  together  by  the  moral 
force  of  Christianity,  he  had  found  the  Christian  Church  itself 
falling  asunder.     The  unity  of  the  Empire  was  threatened  in  the 
very  principle  in  which  he  had  sought  its  vital  bond.     He  had 
turned  (ho  says)  with  lively  hope  from  the  distracted  West  to  the 
Eastern  regions  of  his  empire,  as  those  from  which  Divine  light  had 
first  spnmg ;  "  but  oh !  divine  and  glorious  Providence,  what  wound 
has  fallen  on  my  ears — nay,  rather  on  my  heart  P    He  makes  an 
earnest  ap^x^al  to  the  combatants  to  abandon  these  futile  and  inter- 
minable disputes,  and  to  return  to  the  harmony  which  became  their 
common  faith ;  for  he  plainly  cared  nothing  for  theological  subtle- 
ties, but  everything  for  the  stability  and  peace  of  the  system  he  had 
established.    Yet  it  is  no  cold  policy  which  breathes  in  the  appeal, 
"  Give  me  back  my  calm  days  and  my  quiet  nights,  light  and  cheer- 
fulness instead  of  tears  and  groans."     This  letter  was  followed  by 
the  mission  of  Constantino's  earliest  Christian  councillor,  the  vene- 
rable Bishop  Hosius  of  Corduba  {Cordova  in  Spain),  who  returned 
from  Alexandria  bringing  no  hope  of  peace,  but  a  report  un&vour- 
able  to  Arius.     Then  it  was— Constantino  himself  tells  us— that, 
"  by  a  sort  of  divine  inspiration,"  he  conceived  the  idea  of  con- 
vening a  council  of  the  representatives  of  the  whole  Church.     This 
first  attempt  to  fix  a  standard  of  Catholic  doctrine  by  the  voice  of 
a  majority  in  such  an  assembly  was  the  first-fruit  of  the  union  of 
the  supreme  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority.    By  this  precedent, 
as  well  as  by  the  very  title  of  (Ecumenical,'^  a  General  Council  was 
exhibited  as  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Empire,  and 

• 

This  title  is  precisely  equivalent  to  impenal ;  for  the  technical 
meaning  of  i,  olKovfiiyri  (literally,  "the  inhabited  world  ">  was  the 
Jioimn  Umpire,  as  in  Luke  ii.  1.    (Compare  Chap.  VIJ.  at  <j/irf.) 
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the  doctrine  was  ealabliahed,  that  "General  Councils  may  not  he 
gathered  togctlier  but  by  tjie  comm  anil  meat  aad  will  of  princcB."' 

§  14.  The  machioery  fuc  gathering  the  Coimcil  was  also  im- 
perial. Enaebius  tella  us  that  the  Emperor  eeut  respectful  letters,' 
inviting  ihe  bishops  from  all  quarters  to  come  with  all  spead  to 
NicaiB,'  putting  the  public  conyeyancea  at  their  service,  and  pro- 
viding  liberoUy  from  the  imperial  treasury  for  their  expenses 
during  the  Council  as  well  as  on  the  journey  to  and  fro.  Each 
bishop  waa  to  bring  with  him  two  presbyters  or  deacons,  with  three 
servants  They  travelled  in  the  public  jKist  carriages,  or  on  hoTHes, 
mules,  and  asses,  but  some  of  them  came  on  foot.  The  number  of 
bishops  who  assembled  was,  at  most,  318,  or  about  one-sixth  of 
the  Ifltal  number  throughout  the  Empire,  who  are  estimated  at 
about  1000  in  the  Greek  provinces  end  800  in  the  Latin.  Includ- 
ing the  presbyters,  deacons,  and  other  attendants,  the  whole  number 
may  have  amounted  to  between  1500  and  2000.*  The  great 
ineiiuality  in  the  representation  of  the  East  and  Weat  seems  to 
indicate  their  different  degree  of  interest  In  the  question  at  issue, 
rather  than  tlie  difBculties  gf  the  jonrney.  The  Latin  churches  sent 
only  seven  bishops ;  and  the  fact  deserves  special  notice,  that  this 
first  representative  assembly  of  all  the  churches'  decided  on  the 
Catholic  faith  without  the  presence  or  voice  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
though  the  aged  Sylvester  was  represented  by  two  presbyters, 
Victor  (or  Vitus)  and  VinoentioB.  The  Church  beyond  the  Ihniu 
of  tbe  Empire  had  two  representatives ;  a  Persian  hlahop,  John, 
and  a  Gothic  bishop,  Theophilua,  the  forerunner  and  teacher  of 
Ulfilas. 

Among  Ihe  bishops  eonspieuoua  for  their  rank  were  the  patri- 
archs of  Alesandria  and  Jntioch,  Alexander  and  Eiislflthiiis,  the 
former  of  whom  then  bore  the  title  of  Pope  (Papa  or  yl&-afc6a,  i.e. 
Pater  palmm).  These  two  patriarchs  appear  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  presidents  of  the  Council  in  turn  with  Hosiua  of  Corduba 

'  Arlicht  of  Bdlgioa,  Art.  XXI  Sm  Stankv's  Zecfures  on  i'le  Eastern 
Church.  '  rpda/iairt  ti/i.tjtik»7i, 

■  Sicaa  (Nutala),  nt  thnt  time  the  most  iraportnot  of  several  dties 
of  the  oaniB  in  Asia  and  Europe,  waa  the  second  cily  of  Bithyoia,  about 
twenty  miles  ftaa  Sicomcda.  It  is  dow  n  miserable  Tarkiah  Tillage, 
called  /sni*  (from  tit  Mucnla*),  jiut  ns  Nicnmeiiia  is  called  laniinud  or 
Isnid  (th  Nute/i^lniu'),  und  Constantinople  latumboal  (tls  riiv  riKiv, 
"  the  City  "  par  exceUmce),  The  common  abbrevintina,  Nict,  is  tfaa  more 
unfortunate  IVom  its  identity  with  the  iwlter  known  town  of  Prorence. 

'  Scbaff,  vet.  iii.  p.  624. 

*  Observe  thnt  this  is  itrictlj  aeonrafe,  for  all  the  churches  had  the 
"[>pfirtunily  of  sending  representatirei ;  and  the  primilira  aasembly 
' '    '       :r.),  whidi  some  call  the  First  CoddciI,  was  one  of  the  Church 
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and  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  (Metropolitan  of  Palestine),  who  were  the 
special  advisers  of  the  Emperor  and  sat  at  his  right  and  left  when 
ho  presided  in  person.    The  patriarch  Alexander  was  attended  hy  his 
archdeacon,*  Athanasius, — ^a  small,  insignificant-looking  young  man, 
but  of  bright  serene  countenance,  hardly  twenty,  years  of  age.     He 
was  probably  a  Copt,  or  pure  Egyptian,  and  he  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Alexander  through  a  curious  incident.    From  the  windows 
of  a  lofty  house,  in  which  the  patriarch  was  entertaining  his 
clergy,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  some  children  who  were  play- 
ing a  strange  game  on  the  sea-shore.    On  being  brought  before 
Alexander,  they  reluctantly  confessed  that  they  had  been  acting  a 
baptism,  and  tliat  one  of  them,  having  been  chosen  to  play  the  part 
of  a  bishop,  had  dipped  them  in  the  sea.    Finding  that  this  boy- 
bishop  had  administered  the  rite  with  all  the  proper  forms,  Alex- 
ander declared  it  to  be  a  valid  sacrament,  himself  added  the  oil  of 
confirmation,  and,  struck  with  the  knowledge  and  gravity  of  the 
young  Athanasius,  he  took  under  his  charge  the  boy  who  was 
destined  to  be  his  successor  as  anything  but  a  mock  bishop  of 
Alexandria. 

In  the  debates  of  the  Council — in  which  the  inferior  clergy  had  a 
voice,  though  the  bishops  only  had  a  vote — the  young  archdeacon 
already  outshone  most  of  the  fathers  and  dignitaries  by  the  skill 
and  vehemence  of  his  arguments.  Arius,  too,  was  present,  by 
command  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  often  called  upon  to  State  his 
views,  which  were  supported  by  many  of  the  Egyptian  clergy. 
The  leader  of  his  party,  which  numbered  about  twenty  bishops,  was 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  Eusebius  of  Cajsarea  led  a  middle  party, 
composed  chiefly  of  his  suffragan  bishops  from  Palestine.  This 
middle  party  seem  to  have  formed  th6  majority,  but  in  the  end 
they  sided  with  the  high  orthodox  party,  who  were  led  by  Hosius 
of  Corduba  and  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch. 

§  15.  At  the  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide  of  the  year  325,  which  was 
also  the  epoch  of  Constantine's  Vicennaliay^  the  representatives  of 
the  churches  were  gathered  at  Nicasa,  and  the  Emperor  arrived  on 
the  14th  of  June.  The  session  was  closed  on  the  25th  of  July,  the 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Constantine,  on  whose  invitation  the 
members  remained  for  a  month  to  celebrate  his  VicennaZia,^  The 
sittings  were  held  partly  in  a  church  or  other  building,  and 
partly  in  the  palace.  Eusebius  gives  a  glowing  description  of 
the  opening  scene :  *  "  After  all  the  bishops  had  entered  the  central 

^  This  title  was  then  used,  as  it  still  is  in  the  Eastern  Church,  in  its 
literal  sense,  for  the  "  chief  of  the  deacons." 

^  The  festival  in  celebration  of  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign. 

*  These  are  the  dates  of  Hefele  {Conciiiengeschichtej  i.  p.  261),  adopted 
by  Schaff,  vol.  iii,  p.  624.  ♦  Euseb.  Vit  Const,  iii.  10,  abridged. 
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building  of  the  royal  palace,  on  the  aides  of  which  very  many  scats 
were  prepared,  each  took  bis  place  with  hecomicg  modesty,  and 
silently  awaited  the  arriTal  of  the  Emperor,  Tlio  court  officers 
entered  one  after  another,  bat  only  such  as  piofesaed  faith  in  Christ. 
The  moment  the  signal  was  given  wljich  announced  the  Emperor's 
approach,  they  all  rose  from  their  seats,  and  ihe  Emperor  appeared 
like  a  heavenly  messenger  (or,  angel)  of  God,  covered  wilb  gold  and 
gems, — a  giorions  preaeoce,  very  tall  and  slender,  full  of  beauty, 
strength,  and  majesty.  With  this  external  adornment  ha  nnited 
the  spiritual  ornament  of  the  fear  of  Gi>^,  modesty  and  humility,  as 
might  be  seen  in  his  downcast  eyes,  his  blushing  face,  the  motion  of 
his  body  and  hia  walk.  When  he  reached  the  golden  throne  pre- 
pared for  him,  be  stopped,  and  sat  not  down  till  the  bishops  gave 
him  the  sign ;  and  alter  him  they  all  resumed  their  seats." 

After  the  bishop  on  his  right  liand  (probably  Ensebius  of 
Ciesarea)  had  addressed  to  him  a  brief  spcvch  of  salutation,  Con- 
Btantiue  delivered  the  opening  address  in  Latin,  which  was  imme- 
diately translated  into  Qreek.  God's  greatest  blessing(he  said)  had 
now  falQlled  his  own  highest  wish,  to  see  them  all  gathered  together 
in  harmony.  Victory  had  been  granted  him  over  the  enemy  of 
Clinst  (thus  he  glanced  at  Licinius) ;  but  discord  in  the  Church  was 
more  fearful  and  painful  than  any  other  war.  As  soon  as  be  heard 
of  their  divisions,  desiring  to  aid  by  his  service,  he  summoned  them 
without  delay.  He  exhorted  them,  as  his  friends  and  the  servanta 
of  God,  to  put  away  all  causes  of  strife  and  loose  all  knots  of  discord 
by  the  laws  of  peace.  "Thus,"  be  added,  "shall  you  accomplish  the 
work  most  pleasing  to  God,  and  confer  upon  me,  your  fellow-aerraDt, 
an  exceeding  great  joy."  Having  thus  spoken,  Constantine  left  the 
regulation  of  the  debates  to  the  ordinary  presidents,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  take  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations. 

§  16.  After  long  discussions,  in  which  the  views  of  Arius  were 
fully  stated  by  liimself^  and  combatted  especially  by  Marcellus, 
bishop  of  Ancyra,  and  Athaiuisius,  the  Arlaus  were  the  first  to 
otTer  a  creed,  signed  by  eighteen  bishops ;  but  it  wus  tuniuUuously 
rejected,  and  even  torn  to  pieces;  upon  which  all  its  proposers, 
except  two  Egyptian  bishops,  withdrew  from  tbe  cause  of  Ariu* 
for  tbe  sake  of  unanimity.  Ensebius  and  the  middle  party  offered 
as  a  ground  of  common  i^reement  nn  ancient  confession  used  in  the 
churches  of  Palestine,  which  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  Christ 
in  general  terms  derived  from  Scripture.  This  confession  had  been 
approved  by  the  Emperor,  and  would  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Arian  party ;  but  the  high  orthodox  leaders  would  be  content  with 
nothing  short  of  the  use  of  the  word  homoousios  (i/ioovirioi:)'  to 
.        '  This  word  is   bIso  used  ia   the  tontracted  form  Afiaidaut.   ^i  *« 
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cx[)rcss  the  sameness  of  essence  or  substance  of  the  Son  "with  that 
of  the  Father.  On  their  part  Hosius  announced  that  a  creed  was 
j)rei>ared,  which  was  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  GounciU  Her^ 
mojjenes,  a  deacon  (and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cassarea).  This  was, 
in  substance,  the  well-known  Nicexe  Creed.  But  as  the  deity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  not  been  a  subject  of  special  discussion,  the 
Council  were  content  simply  to  affirm  the  doctrine,  and  the  creed 
ended  with  the  words,  "And  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  The  further 
enlargement  was  added  by  the  Council  of  Constantiiiople  in  381.* 

To  the  original  creed  a  clause  w^as  appended,  anathematizing 
Arius  and  his  followers;  and  henceforth  no  affirmation  of  truth 
Was  deemed  forcible  enough  without  a  curse  on  its  deniers.  The 
creed  was  signed  first  by  Hosius,  then  by  the  two  Soman  presbyters, 
as  representing  Sylvester,  and  by  nearly  all  the  bishops.  Eusebius 
of  Csesarea  subscribed  his  name  after  taking  a  day  to  consider  his 
course.  Eusebius  of  Nicomcdia  an^  Theognis  of  Nicsea  would  only 
consent  to  sign  the  creed  without  the  anathema ;  and  their  con- 
demnation by  a  local  synod  soon  afterwards  (probably  on  the 
charge  of  holding  fellowship  with  Arius)  was  followed  by  a 
sentence  of  temporary  banishment,  but  they  ultimately  accepted 
all  the  acts  of  the  Council.* 

§  17.  The  two  Egyptian  bishops  who  alone  positively  refused  to 
sign  the  Creed,  Theonas  and  Secundus,  were  banished  to  Illyria 
with  Arius,  against  whom  and  his  followers  severe  penalties  were 
decreed.  His  books  were  publicly  burnt,  and  it  was  even  made  a 
capital  offence  to  possess  them.  Thus  the  principle  of  punishment 
by  the  civil  ix)wer  for  heresy,  which  we  have  before  seen  acted  on  in 
some  particular  cases,  was  for  the  first  time  established  as  a  law. 
Constantino  applied  terms  of  bitter  contumely  to  those  who  dared  to 
stand  out  against  his  scheme  of  unity,  condescending  in  his  letters  to 
pun  on  the  name  of  Arius  and  to  ridicule  his  personal  appearance, 
and  ordering  his  followers  to  be  called  Porphyrians,  after  the  last 
great  heathen  writer  against  Christianity.  The  Emperor's  position 
at  this  crisis  is  well  described  by  Dean  Stanley ; — "  His  leading  idea 
was  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church,  as  he  had  restored  it  to  the 

passage  of  the  Creed  it  is  in  the  accusative  case  (governed  by  viotciIm 
€ls%  and  hence  the  dogma  is  often  described  by  the  abstract  rh  ^/ioo^ior, 
**  the  (term)  homooiision.**  *  See  Chap.  XI.  §  7. 

^  The  statement  of  the  Arian  historian,  Philostorgius  (i.  c.  9),  who 
appears  to  accuse  these  bishops  of  an  insincere  substitution  of  the  semi- 
Arian  term  d/j-oiovaios  for  the  orthodox  djuooiiaios  by  the  advice  of  the 
Emperor,  is  generally  rejected.  But,  as  Canon  Robertson  observes  (voL  i.  pb 
211),  his  words  seem  rather  to  mean  that  they  concealed  their  heretical 
opinion  under  their  adoption  of  the  orthodox  term  (rh  6fxoiojitrto9  4w  r§ 
Tov  dfJLOOVffiov  <f><oy^  ^okX^ovtcs). 
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Empire.  In  tho  Bxecntion  of  this  idea  two  conrBes  of  action  pre- 
sented themaelvea  to  him,  as  they  have  to  all  ecclesiastical  atates- 
loen  ever  since.  He  standa  at  the  head  of  all  in  the  lact  that  he 
combined  them  both  in  himself.  In  htm  both  the  latitodinarian 
and  the  persecutor  may  find  their  earliest  precedents,  which  wera 
both  alike  approved  by  the  eccltisiiutics  of  that  age,  though  in  later 
times  he  has  been  as  severely  condemoed  for  the  one  as  he  has  been 
praised  for  the  other.  No  scheme  of  comprehension  has  been 
broader,  on.  the  one  hand,  than  that  put  forward  in  his  letter  of 
.idvice  to  Alexander  and  Arius ;  and,  on  the  other,  when  this  MIed, 
he  still  pursued  the  same  end,  with  the  same  teoacity,  by  the 
directly  opposite  means  of  enforcing  uniformity,  to  us  long  familiar, 
but  first  introduced  by  him  into  the  Church, — the  hitherto  unknown 
practice  of  subscription  to  the  articles  of  a  written  creed,  and  the 
infliction  of  civil  penalties  on  those  who  refused  to  conform." 

In  this  view,  Athanaaiua  calisthe  Council  of  Nioiea"  a  true  monu- 
ment and  token  of  victory  over  every  heresy." 

§  18.  The  deUbetntions  of  the  Council  were  not  confined  to  the 
Arian  controversy.  It  fixed  the  time  of  Easier  in  the  manner 
already  described,'  and  made  an  attempt  to  compose  the  Meleliaa 
schism,  which  ended  in  the  Meletians  joining  the  Arians.  A 
proposal  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was 
brought  forward,  but  rejected  by  the  Council.  It  enacWd  twenty 
canoes  on  minor  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  jurisdiction, 
llie  Creed  and  Canons  of  the  Council  were  written  in  a  volume  and 
again  subscribed  by  the  bishopa.  ITiey  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Libyan  churches  on  the  three  chief  questions 
decided;  and  the  Emperor  issued  edicts  giving  to  their  decrees, 
which  he  ascribed  to  divine  inspiration,  the  force  of  law8  of  the 
Empire, 

§  19.  But  the  settlement  arrived  at  with  such  outward  unanimity 
WQS  immediately  followed  by  a  reaction,  and  the  decisive  formula 
seemed  only  to  have  defined  the  irreconcilable  difference  between 
the  AomooMtan  and  AomoiDun'an  dogmas.  The  question  of  agreement 
with  the  Council  raised  a  new  controversy  throughout  the  churches. 
While  the  Arians  held  to  their  opinions  with  all  the  seal  of  a 
persecuted  sect,  and  surpassed  the  orthodox  in  violence  and  intole- 
rance, Cuustantine,  who  understood  and  cared  little  about  the 
dootrinftl  question,  was  induced  by  Euscbiiui  of  Offisareo,  and  eai>c- 
cially  by  the  dying  request  of  his  sister  Conataotia  (a  friend  of 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia),  to  recal  Arius  and  give  him  a  new  hearing. 
Arius  produced  a  creed  which  the  Emperor  declared  satiafactory ; 
while  Enaobius  of  Nicomedia  and  Theognis  of  Nicoia  also  obtained 
>  Chap.  VllL  §  IS. 
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their  recal,  protesting  that  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  errors  of 
Arius,  and  had  only  doubtod  whether  he  really  held  sndi  errors. 
The  "  Fhisebian ''  or  "  semi-Arian  "  party  now  recovered  full  ascen- 
dancy at  Court;  and  they  soon  contrived  to  place  the  chief 
orthixlox  leaders  iu  the  invidious  position  of  antagonism  to  the 
Emperor's  authority. 

§  20.  Attacks  were  soon  made  on  the  two  great  Eastern  patriarchs^ 
who  were  uncompromising  supporters  of  the  homoousian  doctrine. 
The  Bishop  of  Antioch,  Eustathius,  who  had  charged  Enaebias  of 
Caesarea  with  a  leaning  to  Arianism,  was  in  his  turn  accused  by  Ense- 
bius  of  Sal)ellianism.  His  deposition  was  procured,  on  &lse  charges 
of  immorality  as  well  as  heresy,  by  a  party  synod  held  by  his  oppo- 
nents at  Antioch,  and  the  discontent  of  his  people  furnished  a 
pretext  for  his  banishment.  Far  fiercer  was  the  strife  at  Alexandria^ 
where,  at  the  very  moment  when  restoration  to  communion  was 
claimed  for  Anus,  the  Nicene  party  obtained  their  recognized  head 
by  the  election  of  Athanasiiis  to  the  bishopric  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  (April  328).  Knowing  his  resolute  spirit,  Eusebius  of 
Kicomedia  first  attempted  to  intercede  with  him  for  Anns,  and,  when 
persuasion  failed,  Constant ine  himself  wrote  to  Athanasius,  requiring 
the  reinstatement  of  Arius  and  his  followers,  on  pain  of  deposition 
and  banishment.  But  the  reply  of  Athanasius,  tiiat  he  could  not 
restore  the  heretic  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  whole  Church, 
was  too  reasonable  to  be  treated  as  disobedience  to  the  Emperor; 
and  the  attempts  of  the  Arians  to  use  the  grievances  of  the  MeletiaQS 
against  Athanasius  only  damaged  their  cause  with  Constantino. 

At  length  the  Arian  party  in  Palestine  summoned  Athanasius  before 
a  council  at  Ca*sarea  (a.d.  334);  and,  on  his  refusal,  the  authority  of 
the  Emperor  was  used,  backed  by  threats  of  personal  violence,  to 
comjxjl  him  to  appear  before  another  council  at  Tyre,  over  which 
Euscbius  presided  (335).  The  charges  against  Athanasius  were  so 
unfounded  and  the  procedure  so  unfair,  that,  without  waiting  for  the 
result,  he. sailed  to  Constantinople,  where  his  bold  personal  appeal 
obtained  from  Constantine  a  promise  that  the  case  should  be  heard  in 
his  own  presence. 

The  Emperor  wrote  a  letter  of  reproof  to  the  Council,  which  had 
condemned  Athanasius  in  his  absence,  and  which  then  adjourning 
to  Jerusalem  to  dedicate  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  had, 
amidst  the  solemnities  at  the  sacred  city,  pronounced  the  formal 
acquittal  of  Arius.  The  Arian  leaders,  whom  Constantine  had 
summoned  to  the  capital,  attacked  Athanasius  on  the  new  charge, 
well  suited  to  infiame  the  Emperor's  wrath,  that  he  had  threatened 
to  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  Egyptian  corn-fleet,  on  which  the 
capital  depended  for  its  supplies.  Whether  Constantine  believed 
the  charge  or  only  saw  in  the  suspicion  another  proof  of  the 
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bishop's  dangerous  power,  or  from  a  mere  policy  of  prudence,  lie 
banished  him,  aa  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  to  Treves, 
wiiere  Athanasiiia  was  reoeived  with  hoEour  by  the  younger  Con- 
Btantine  (336). 

He  was  not,  however,  deposed  from  Lie  bishopric,  and  his  church 
adhered  to  the  refusal  to  receive  Arins,  The  act  of  restitution  was 
about  to  bo  performed  in  tlie  churcli  of  Coaatanlinople,  and,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Sunday  appointed  for  the  act,  Atius  was  parading  the 
streets  on  hoiBehack,  when  he  was  seized  with  sudden  illness,  and 
died  in  a  manner  which  the  orthodox:  rclatcrs  liken  t«  the  end  of 
Judns'  (336).  In  this  sudden  death  the  zealous  Catholics  saw  an 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  patriarch  Alexander — Chut  either  the 
hereaiarch  or  himself  might  be  taken  from  the  world  before  liis 
church  was  prolhned  by  the  intended  ceremony;  while  the  Arinns 
ascribed  it  to  ms^cal  arts.  The  latter  explanation  shows  that  no 
suspicions  were  entertained  at  the  time  of  that  foul  play  which  the 
sceptical  historian  proposes  as  the  only  alternative  to  a  miracle.' 

§21.  Coustantine  died  nest  year;  and  in  compliance,  as  they 
said,  with  bis  dying  orders,  his  sons  recalled  the  other  e:i.iled  bishops. 
AthanasiUB  was  received  at  Alexandria  "more  joyously  than  ever 
was  an  emperor"  (Nov.  338);  hut  the  Arian  or  Eusebian  party  set 
np  one  Fistus  as  a  rival  bishop,  and  renewed  their  complaints 
of  AthanasiuB  to  Constantins.  Besides  reviving  old  charges,  they 
objected  to  the  l^ality  of  his  episcopate,  which  he  had  resumed  by 
virtue  of  the  secular  authority  alone,  thongh  he  had  beea  deposed 
by  n  council.  I'hia  view  received  the  sanction  of  one  of  several 
canons  enacted  by  a  coundl  held  at  Antioch  (310,  341);  and, 
though  the  Catholics  had  a  majority'  in  the  counial,  the  Arian  or 
Eusebian  party  became  strong  enough  to  apply  the  eanon  to  the  con- 
demnation of  Athanasiiis.  Besides  their  twenty-fiva  canons,  which 
were  generally  received  in  the  Catholic  Church,  tliis  council  framed 
four  creeds,  in  which,  while  Arianism  was  rejected,  the  homoonaion 
formula  was  avoided.'  They  consecisl«d,  as  successor  to  Athanasius, 
a  Oappadocian  named  Gregory,  of  a  coarse  and  violent  character, 
who  entered  Alexandria  with  a  military  escort  at  Lent;  and  the 
whole  Paschal  season  was  profaned  by  the  horrible  outrages  c 
mittcd  by  the  soldiers  and  A  mob  of  Arians,  Jews,  and  LcatbenB,« 

'  AcUi.-18,  last  clmwe. 

*  "Those  who  press  the  litcTsI  nnrrBtire  of  the  death  of  Arias 
mnke  thtir  option  between  poison  and  miracle."    (Olbbnd,  vol.  iL  p.  21S.).  J_ 

'  It  is  stilted  that  nut  of  Qinety-sevea  biihopa  lorty  were  Aiians  or 
I'^ukebiatu,  Some  of  the  majoritj  msj'  have  gone  haoie,  or  the  support  of 
CiiDitSBtiils,  who  nrss  present,  may  have  tnrned  the  wale  in  favour  of  the 
ArisnH.    (Socmt.  ii.  8;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  SS3.) 

<  The  tecend  of  these  wan  that  l:auwn  as  the  Creed  of  the  Dedication- 
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Meaiiwhilo  Atbanasius  retired  to  Rome,  where  be  waa  declared 
innocent  by  a  synod  of  fifty  bishops  presided  over  by  Pope  Julius 
(341).  At  the  same  time  Constantinople  also  was  disturbed  by  the 
qiinrrols of  tho  two  piutics  about  the  bishopric  Paul,  who  had  been 
designated  by  the  dying  patriarch  Alexander  (336),  had  been  elected, 
but  was  deprived  by  an  Arian  council.  Restored  to  bis  see  after  the 
death  of  Constantine,  he  was  again  forced  to  give  way  to  the  transla- 
tion of  Euscbius  from  the  see  of  Nicomedia.  On  the  death  of  Eusebius 
(342),  Maccdonius  was  set  up  as  a  rival  to  Paul,  and  murdeioos 
riots  broke  out  in  the  city.  Other  cities  were  disturbed  by  similar 
tumults. 

§  22.  Alarmed  by  this  growing  violence,  and  seeing  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches  at  open  variance,  Constantius  arranged  with  his 
brother  Constans,  who  supported  Atbanasius,  for  the  assembly  of 
a  General  Council.  About  100  Western  and  76  Eastern  bishops 
met  at  Sardica  in  lUyria,  under  the  presidency  of  the  aged  Hodns^ 
and  adopted  tho  Nicene  Creed  (a.d.  343) ;  but  not  till  th%  Eastern 
bishops  of  the  Anan  party,  protesting  against  the  admission  of 
Atbanasius,  had  withdrawn  to  Philippopolis  in  Thrace,  where 
they  held  a  separate  synod.  Each  council  anathematized  its  op- 
ponents, and  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  against  their  leaders. 
Atbanasius,  though  acquitted  by  the  bishops  at  Sardica,  remained 
in  exile ;  but  some  years  later  Constans  prevailed  on  Constantius  to 
restore  him  to  his  see  (345  or  346). 

But  on  the  death  of  Constans  (350)  the  Arians  renewed  tbfar 
attacks;  and,  when  the  defeat  of  the  usurper  Magnentius  made 
Constantius  master  of  tho  whole  Empire  (353),  ho  took  active 
measures  against  Atbanasius.  The  champion  of  orthodoxy  waa  con- 
demned by  a  synod  at  Arelate  (Aries)  in  Gaul  (353),  and  again  at 
Milan  by  a  council  of  300  Western  bishops,  with  a  few  from  the  East, 
who  were  overawed  by  the  presence  of  Constantius  and  liis  armed 
attendants  (355).  The  Emperor  propounded  an  edict  embodying  the 
Arian  doctrine,  which  he  professed  to  have  received  by  revelation; 
and  put  down  discussion  by  saying,  "  Whatever  I  will,  let  that  be 
esteemed  a  canon ;  for  the  bishops  of  Syria  let  me  thus  gpeak."^ 
Many  of  the  most  eminent  orthodox  bishops  were  deposed  and 
banished ;  among  them  the  venerable  Hosius  of  Corduba,  who  was 
styled  "  father  of  the  bishops,"^  and  Liberius,  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

The  sentence  against  Atbanasius  was  executed  with  outrageous 
violence  by  the  governor  of  Egypt,  who,  at  the  head  of  5000  soldiers 

*  Athanas.  Hist,  Arian.  iv.  8 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 

'  Hosius  gave  way  to  the  rigour  of  a  long  imprisonment  and  the  thratts 
of  the  Emperor,  so  as  to  sign  the  Arian  formula  of  the  second  council  of 
Sirmium  (357) ;  but  he  repented  of  his  unfaithfulness,  and  condemned  the 
Arian  heresy  shortly  before  he  died,  at  the  age  of  about  a  hundred  yean. 
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and  an  Arian  mob,  entered  the  cbnrch  where  the  primate  waa  por- 
forming  a,  night  acrrice,  killed  some  of  the  congregation,  beat  others, 
and  plundered  the  omamenta  of  the  church ;  while  Atbanasiua 
was  carried  away  by  his  clergy  against  his  will  (Feb.  9,  356),  and 
took  refuge  among  tlie  monkB  in  the  deserta  of  Egypt.  Thence, 
during  a  concealment  of  his  years,  he  continued  to  send  forth 
writings,  encouraging  the  faithful,  combatting  the  Arians,  and 
denouncing  the  Emperor  as  AntiohriBL  Ilia  pla^a  was  supplied  by 
George  of  Cappadocia,  a  man  of  discreditable  character,  who  inflicted 
every  cruelty  and  csaction  on  the  bishops  and  clergy,  monks  and 
viigios.and  thekity  of  the  orthodox  party.  The  irians,  triumphant 
throughout  the  Empire,  persecuted  the  Catholics  with  a  vengeance 
unsurpassed  by  the  pagan  emperors. 

S  23,  The  divisions  of  the  dominant  party,  hitherto  concealeil  by 
common  opposition  to  the  bomoouGian  formula,  now  became  appa- 
rent. We  have  seen  that  the  diasenters  from  the  orthodox  creed 
had  generally  united  in  proposing  symbols  which  differed  from  it  as 
little  as  possible.  Such  confessions  expressed  the  real  views  of  n 
moderate  section,  headed  byEusebiusofCEesarea,  but  not  recognized 
til!  some  time  after  his  death  as  a  distinct  party,  nnder  the  name  of 
temi-Ariave,  or  Bot/niimaiana,  from  the  word  which  they  adopted 
in  place  of  the  Bomoovsion  of  the  Creed,  to  expresa  that  the  essence 
of  the  Son  was  li/ce '  that  of  the  Father,  though  not  the  same. 

Saving  this  identity  of  essence,  they  held  that  the  Son  was  in 
all  things  like  the  Father,  and  that  he  was  Dot  a  creature,  but 
truly  a  Son,  begotten  beyond  time  and  before  all  worlds.'  This 
party,  led  by  Basil  of  Ancyra  and  Gregorj'  of  Cappadocia,  included 
the  majority  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  whom  oven  the  most  vehe- 
ment orthodox  champions — Athonasiua  and  Hilary — recognized  as 
brethren,  imputing  their  scruples  against  the  "co-essential"  dogma 
to  the  belief  that  it  favoured  Sabellianism, 

At  the  other  extreme  were  the  thorough  Ariana,  who  held,  even 
more  diatinctly  than  Anus  himself  had  arowed,  the  doctrine  that 
the  Son  was  essentially  a  creature,  aalike  the  Father,  not  oidy  in 
substance  but  in  will ;  whence  they  were  called  Anojiiwans.'  This 
couse<juenco  of  the  Arian  doctrine  was  first  distinctly  maintained  by 
Aetius,  a  man  of  low  origin,  ignorant  and  disputatious,  who  was 
ordained  a.  deacon,  but  afterwards  deposed,  by  Leontiua,  bishop  of 

I  'Oiunaitrief,  "of  like  esseiK^e  or  snbitiincii." 
'  Newmsn  on  Arianism,  317-19 ;  HoberUou,  vol.  i.  p.  236. 
'  'Ave/Jjiuit,  in  contrait  to  the  'O/ioiaiiTwi  of  the  ecmi-Atiuu.     By  wny 
ol  further  contTut,  the  party  were  culled  UettnraiiasU  (from  Irefooiams, 
of  another  inb»t«ncfl).    'ITiej  wera  bIbo  called  Exmnmliant  (from  holdine 
■hat  the  Soa  wai  created  out  of  nothlDg,  /{  aiit  irruii),  aod  Emtamii 
from  their  leader  Euaomiua. 
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Antiocli.  Hia  disciple,  EunoiniuB,  who  became  bufaop  of  CyacoM, 
caiTiud  his  views  further,  into  what  would  now  be  called  rationaliam. 
"  Although  bo  professed  to  refer  to  Scripture,  hia  Bjetem  wu  not 
founded  ou  it,  but  was  merely  a  work  of  rea«ouiug.  It  was  puiely 
intullcctuul,  excluding  all  reference  to  the  affections.  He  diacftrded 
the  idea  of  mystery  in  religion :  he  held  that  Gtod  knows  no  more  of 
His  own  nature  than  man  may  know  of  it ;  that  the  Son  rsaemblei 
the  Father  in  nothing  bat  his  working ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  waa 
created  by  the  Son.  Ho  denied  all  sacramental  inflnannnf^  gjid — 
unlike  Ariua,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  rigid  life — be  oppooed 
e very tliii  1)1  like  asceticism."* 

A  middle  i>artj,  who  differed  from  the  Anomoeana,  not  in  their 
princiiilcs,  but  in  the  policy  of  avowing  or  disavowing  them  according 
to  circumstances,  were  called  Acaciant,  from  thdr  leader,  Aoaoin^ 
who  succeeded  Euaehius  in  the  see  of  CKaarea,  It  waa  this  futj; 
through  Acactua  himself,  and  Valeue,  bishop  of  Hnrsa  in  fanncnia, 
that  had  most  influence  with  ConsUntius. 

These  differences  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  councils,  of  wliich  two 
were  held  at  Sirmium  >  (a.d.  367  and  358),  one  at  Antioch  (Ssej, 
one  at  Aneyra  (358),  two  simultaneously  for  the  West  and  East^ 
at  Ariminum  (Simini)  and  at  Seleucia'  in  laauria  (359),  one  at 
Constantinople,  which  deposed  the  bishop  Macedonius  (360),  and  one 
nt  Aiitiocb  (3C1).  But  all  these  attempts  to  compose  the  differences 
of  the  party  were  fruitless ;  and  the  heathen  apectatora  derided  the 
Christians  as  having  alill  to  learn  in  what  their  faith  consisted, 

'  Robertson,  vol.  i.  pp.  236-7. 

'  These  were  the  sei;ODd  and  third  conncila  of  SLTiDiuiD. 
•  This  council  <ma  snmmoneil  first  nt  Nicfta,  and  afterwani»  at  Kico- 
media,  and,  on  the  destruction  of  that  citf  b;  an  eaithqoake,  its  •ittingi 
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CHAPTEB  SI. 

THE  FALL  OP  PAGANISM. 

{A.D.  361-155). 

5  1.  Earl;  Ljfe  of  Jt'LiAN— Hia  Education  nnd  A putasy— Spirit  of  hla 
Heatheniim — His  yirtuei  and  abilities-— His  public  life  and  HcceBsion  lo 
the  Empire,  g  2.  Hia  Frofeation  of  HentheniEm — Persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  the  name  of  Toleration — His  Edict  against  Learning  among 
the  Christians — Futility  of  his  attempt  to  restore  Paganism — Christtann 
in  the  Amy.  §  3.  Enceumgement  of  popular  oatbrealis  of  Feraecutian. 
§  4.  Liberty  restored  to  Christian  Sects — Recal  of  the  eiiled  Bishops — 
Return  and  fourth  Banishment  of  Athanaslas.  §  5.  Aceeseion  of  JoyiAM, 
and  Restoration  of  Christianity — Reign  of  Yalebtthiati  I.  and  V^LEKs 
— ProhiLitlon  of  bloody  Sncrifiees  and  Dirination — Arinn  Peneoution  hy 
Valena— Union  of  sBmi-Ariaua  with  the  Catholics— Cruelties  of  Valens 
—Death  of  Athanasius.  §  6.  Reigns  of  GuiTiAn,  Valektoiian  II.,  and 
THEODOarea  I.  the  Great— Gratinn's  Edict  of  Toieralion — Baptism  ol 
Theodosluii,  and  his  Edict;  against  the  Arlon  Beresy.      §  7.  Uission  uf 

[  QftEOO&T  NaziASZEK  to  Constantinople — First  ConDcil  of  Conslanti- 
Bople:  the  Second  Qetwrol  Comcit  —  JfacntOHtEm  Heresy  —  Consecra- 
n  and   Relirement  6t  Gregory  —  Addition    tu   the   Ku 
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Canons  of  the  Council — The  Apollmarian  Heresy.  §  8.  State  of  the 
Western  Church— Election  of  Ambbose  to  the  Bishopric  of  Milan — His 
previous  Life  and  Character — Conduct  in  his  Bishopric— His  Influence 
with  the  Imperial  Family — His  Missions  to  Maximus.  §  9.  Contest  of 
Ambrose  with  the  Empress  Justina,  who  demands  a  Church  for  the  Arians 
— Ambrose  introduces  Antiphonal  Singing.  §  10.  Discovery  of  the  Relics 
cf  the  Martyrs  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  and  Miracles  wrought  by  them 
— ^Their  Genuineness  rejected.  §  11.  Relations  of  Ambrose  to  ThcK)dosins 
— Massacre  of  Thessalonica — ^Ambrose  excludes  Theodosins  from  the 
Church — ^The  Emperor's  Penance— Deaths  of  Theodosins  and  Ambrose 
— Works  of  Ambrose.  §  12.  Measures  against  Heathenism — Gratian 
withdraws  its  public  Support — Removal  of  the  Altar  of  Victory  from 
the  Senate-house— The  Plea  of  Symmachus,  and  the  Reply  of  Ambrose. 
§  13.  Measures  of  Theodosius  in  the  East — Closing  of  the  Temples,  and 
their  Destruction  by  popular  Violence.  §  14.  Plea  of  Libanius  for  the 
Temples — ^Tumults  at  Alexandria -^Destruction  of  the  Serapeum,  and 
Fall  of  Idolatry  in  Egypt — Violence  against  Idolatry  rebuked  by  Christian 
Fathers.  §  15.  General  Edict  of  Theodosius  against  Heathenism — Its 
imperfect  Enforcement — His  own  Impartiality — His  Apotheosis.  §  16. 
His  edicts  against  heretics — Priscillian.  §  17.  Division  of  the  Empire : 
Arcadius  in  the  East,  and  HoNORius  in  the  West.  §  18.  THEODOsms 
II.  and  PuLCHERiX  in  the  East ;  Valentinian  III.  in  the  West.  §  19. 
Edicts  against  Paganism.  §  20.  Effect  of  the  barbarian  invasions  in 
destroying  it — Epoch  of  its  Extinction  in  the  Empire. 

§  1.  One  generation  only  had  passed  away  since  Christianity 
became  the  established  religion  of  the  Empire,  when  the  still  nu- 
merous heathens  had  an  unexpected  opportunity  of  trying  whether 
the  old  faith  had  yet  life  enough  to  be  revived  by  imperial  patronage. 
Julian,^  whom  the  death  of  Constantius  secured  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  the  Empire,  was  a  grandson  of  Constantius  Chlorus 
in  the  line  of  his  second  wife,  being  the  younger  son  of  Julius 
Constantius,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Theodora."  Saved,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  the  massacre  of  the  Flavian  family  after  the  death 
of  Constantine,  he  and  his  brother  Gallus  were  brought  up  by 
Constantius  with  the  honours  due  to  their  birth,  but  in  strict 
seclusion  and  surrounded  with  spies.  They  were  educated  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin  learning,  by 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  by  two  eminent  rhetoricians,  nnder  the 
care  of  the  eunuch  Mardonius,  who  appears  to  have  been  secretly  a 
Pagan.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  generous  spirit  like  Julian's  revolted 
from  the  religion  of  his  oppressors,  whom  he  saw  disputing,  and 

*  His  full  name  was  Flavius  Claudius  Julianus. 

*  Gallus,  the  elder  brother  of  Julian,  had  received  from  Constantins  H. 
the  title  of  Casar,  and  the  hand  of  his  sister  Constantina ;  bat  his  crael 
government  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  and  his  resistance  to  the  imperial 
prefect,  led  to  his  recal  and  his  imprisonment  at  Pola,  where  he  waa  pat 
to  death  (a,d.  354). 
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quarrelling  even  to  bloodahed,  about  the  essentials  of  their  faith  ; 
and  before  he  came  forth  to  public  life  he  had  eecreHj  made  the 
cliange  of  faith  which  haa  faatenod  on  him  the  title  of  Juliah  the 
Apostate.'  But  it  does  not  appear  that  his  cDuveraion  to  Paganism, 
was  the  result  of  a  calm  examination  of  the  claims  of  the  two 
faiths,  or  that  he  had  any  genuine  belief  in  the  oid  religion. 
Thoro  is  a  sort  of  politic  fanaticism  in  the  support  of  heathenism, 
to  be  traced  both  in  Aurelius  and  Julian ;  but  the  better  knowledge 
of  the  latter  makes  it  harder  to  give  him  credit  for  any  share  of 
sincere  conviction.  The  pamion,  which  was  corlainly  one  of  hia 
ruling  motivea,  was  proved  by  his  actual  persecution  of  Christianity, 
in  spite  of  his  tolerant  professions;  and  the  shortness  of  bis  reign 
leaves  it  more  than  doubtful  to  what  lengths  his  persecntion  wonld 
have  beeu  carried.  But,  in  denying  Julian  the  credit  of  philosophic 
moderation,  there  is  no  occasion  to  withhold  the  praise  due  to  his 
unsullied  virtue,  his  strict  justice,  his  untiring  industry,  of  which 
Gibbon  well  asiys  that  "by  this  avarice  of  tinio,he  seemed  to  protract 
the  short  duration  of  bis  reign,"  or  bis  earnest  desire  to  reform  the 
corruptions  of  the  age.  To  the  highest  civii  and  military  abilities 
he  added  n  literary  escelleuce  of  which  such  a  judge  as  Niebubr 
says;  "  He  was  a  true  Attic,  and  since  the  time  of  Dion  Chrysostom 
Greece  had  not  produced  such  an  elegant  author."* 

When  Gallus  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Constnntius,  Julian, 
now  twenty-three  years  old,  was  brought  from  his  residence  in  Ionia 
to  Mihm  as  a  prisoner;  and  Be  wonld  probably  have  shared  bis 
brother's  fate,  but  for  his  being  the  sole  surviving  scion  of  the  im- 
perial bonse.  The  Empress  Eusebia  procured  him  an  interview  with 
Constantios,  whose  suspicions  lie  succeeded  in  calming,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  live  a  private  life  at  Athens  (i-n,  355).  Here  he  spent 
Or  few  happy  months  in  converse  with  the  leaders  in  art  and  learning 
and  with  a  body  of  fellow-students,  among  whom  were  Gregory  and 
Basil,  afterwards  famous  as  the  bishops  of  Nazianzus  and  Ciesarea.^ 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  Julian  was  summoned  to  tbo 
imperial  court  at  Milan,  where  he  was  proclaimed  Catsar,  married 
to  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  appointed  to 
the  government  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Aljis,     The  diataate 

'  Hfl  himself  telis  us  that  ho  wns  n  Christian  up  to  hia  twontlBth  ysir. 

■  Tfa«  utant  WDiIca  ofJutiui  (nil  in  Gr«ek)  are  hii  LBltrmni  Oraliom, 
which  are  of  very  great  importiiica  for  the  hiitory  of  ths  lime;  the 
Caaan,  at  t)i«  Bangvct,  a  Batiiienl  diuussion  of  the  chnracten  of  bis 
jireJeceBSors  in  the  Em  [lire  ;  Miaopoifon  (the  Etumy  of  tho  Seanf),  a  satirs 
va  the  lloeatiuus  people  of  Antiu^b,  who  hiid  ridiculed  the  Emperor's 
nualeritjf,  and  espeiiiallj  hi»  long  beard,  The  work  o(  Julian  Againii  ths 
Clirittiant  la  loit,  but  extracts  frum  it  are  preserved  in  tbe  reply  of  Cjill 
6f  AUxudria.  '  See  Chap.  XIU. 
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betrayed  in  the  exclamation — "  0  Plato !  Plato  I  what  a  task  for  a 
philosopher!" — did  not  prevent  the  brilliant  success  in  war  and 
administration,  which,  on  the  first  demonstration  of  the  Emperor's 
jealousy,  caused  the  Ca>sar's  troops  to  proclaim  him  as  Augustus. 
He  was  far  advanced  on  his  successful  march  to  Constantinople, 
when  Gonstantius  died  in  Cilicia  (Nov.  3),  and  Julian  entered  the 
capital  in  triumph  on  the  11th  of  December,  361. 

§  2.  The  open  proclamation  which  Julian  now  made  of  bis  pagan 
faith  was  accompanied  by  an  edict  of  universal  religious  toleration. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  this  meant  no  more  than  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  to  bo  spared  the  enforcement  of  a  heathen  profession  and 
acts  of  heathen  worship,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
enforce  their  peculiar  views  upon  one  another.  Julian  plainly 
declared  that  the  Christians  were  entitled  to  his  justice.  Pagans 
alone  to  his  friendship.  He  deprived  the  Church  of  all  outward 
honour,  and  ranked  the  Christian  clergy  with  the  lowest  of  the 
people.  The  rites  of  heathenism  were  restored  with  the  greatest 
pomp  at  the  public  cost,  the  Emperor  himself  ofiBciating  as  Pontifex 
Maximus.  All  civil  and  military  offices  were  committed  to  Pagans 
only ;  and  this  public  discouragement  of  Christianity  was  followed 
by  measures  tending  directly  to  its  suppression.  The  most  insidious 
of  these  was  Julian's  edict  forbidding  Christians  to  teach  rhetoric 
and  grammar  in  the  schools ;  a  testimony  to  the  Christian  learning 
of  the  age,  and  a  perpetual  lesson — {fas  est  et  ah  hoste  docert) — in 
favour  of  culture  in  connection  with  religion.  His  encouragement 
of  the  Jews,  as  being  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  is  stamt)ed  with 
insincerity  by  the  contempt  which  he  avowed  for  both  "super- 
stitions alike."  ^  The  whole  spirit  and  result  of  Julian's  reb'gious 
policy  have  been  admirably  described  by  Niebuhr : — **  His  attempt 
to  restore  the  pagan  religion  was  a  senseless  undertaking,  even 
irrespective  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.    The  pagan  religion  in  its 

*  The  well-known  legend  of  the  miraculous  frustration  of  Julian's  at- 
tempt to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  has  long  since  been  shown  to 
be  as  unfounded  as  it  is  unworthy  of  the  cause  which  it  was  invented  to 
support.    The  success  of  such  an  attempt  would  have  no  more  frustrated 
prophecy  than  it  could  have  revived  the  Jewish  economy ;  and  th(»e  who 
attach  any  importance  to  the  story  fail  to  see  that  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  word  of  prophecy  were  already  fulfilled  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  and  the  old  Jewish  system,  and  could  gain  nothing  from 
such  marvels.     All  such  inventions  of  miracles  are  as  useless  as  they  are 
dishonest.    We  are  equally  bound  to  reject  the  picture  drawn  by  Christian 
rhetoric  of  the  wounded  apostate  clutching  the  sand  with  his  dying  grasp. 
and  crying,  "  0  Galilean,  thou  hast  conquered !"     The  sober  history  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  was  in  Julian's  army,  shows  a  scene  more  like 
the  death  of  Socrates,  not  without  the  confession  that  the  Emperor  studied 
to  die  like  the  philosopher. 
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troth — that  is,  its  popular  belief — bad  long  siDCe  become  extinct. 
New  Platonism,  which  properly  aimed  at  monotheism,  and  was 
arttficially  decked  out  witb  Oriental  demonology  and  theology,  with 
theurgy  and  thaumaturgy,  had  taken  ita  place ;  the  ancient  mytho- 
logical fables  wera  allegorized ;  people  saw  m  Homer,  and  the  other 
ancient  writers,  everything  except  what  the  Greeks  had  seen  in 
them.  Had  Paganism  still  bad  a  living  tradition,  it  might  have 
been  able  to  struggle  for  existence;  but  this  was  now  impossible. 
The  artificial  system,  partly  adopted  from  Christianity  itself,  was 
at  best  good  for  a  tew  philosophers.  With  the  exception  of  Julian, 
his  advisers,  and  the  court  philosophers,  there  were  perhaps  not  five 
hundred,  or  at  the  utmost  a  thousand  persons,  who  embraced  it.  In 
the  provinces,  moreover,  the  Emperor  had  many  negative  followers, 
who  only  opposed  Christianity  without  believing  in  the  rival 
doctrines.  Julian's  undertaking  was  thus  a  truly  counter-revolu- 
tionary attempt ;  he  wished  to  introduce  into  Paganism  a  hierarchy, 
to  institute  a  new  Paganism,  which  was  more  akin  to  Gnosticism 
than  to  Hellenism :  to  the  latter  in  fact  it  was  diametrically 
opposed.  The  impossibility  of  carrying  this  plan  into  effect  led 
Julian  to  commit  acta  of  tyranny  and  fraud ;  but  he  was  neverthe- 
less unable  to  succeed.  Christianity,  it  is  true,  had  not  yet  been 
adopted  by  anything  like  the  majority  of  the  population,  but  it  bad 
taken  firm  root,"  The  very  efforts  which  Julian  made  to  reform  the 
lieatheu  priesthood  after  the  model  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  to 
infuse  Christian  morality  into  the  corrupt  mythoh^y  of  Paganism, 
were  a  practical  confession  of  his  mistake.  Ho  himself  expresses 
bitter  disappointment  at  his  failure,  and  on  one  occasion  accuses  his 
priests  of  l^ing  in  secret  league  with  the  Christian  bishops.  The 
scornful  hatred  and  sarcastic  mockery  with  which  Julian  always 
spoke  of  "  the  QaiUeana  "  are  the  sure  signs  of  dtSEatisfaction  with: 
himself.  Many  who  had  mode  a  prufesaon  of  Christianity  under 
the  family  of  Constantine  were  equally  compliant  to  a  heathen 
emperor;  but  there  seems  &  lurking  satire  in  Juliftn's  boast,  that 
his  soldiers  assisted  with  fervent  devotion  and  voracious  Bppetite  at 
the  sacrifice  of  whole  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen.  To  such  soldiers  as 
refused  to  join  in  heathen  riles,  or  came  forward  to  declare  that 
they  repented  of  the  act,  Julian  denied  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
but  he  took  measures  to  remove  Christian  soldiers  from  the  army. 

§  3.  The  attempts  of  Juliau  to  restore  the  publlo  exercise  of 
heathen  worahip  led  to  the  infliction,  under  Iho  name  of  civil 
punishment,  of  llioso  persecutions  from  which  he  professed  to 
refrain ;  as  in  the  notable  instance  of  the  riots  provoked  at  Antjoeli 
by  his  restomtion  of  the  licentious  rites  of  his  favourite  Sun-god  in 
the  grove  of  Di4)hne.    Many  examples  are  related  of  death,  witt 
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tortures  unsurpassed  in  any  persecution,  being  inflicted  oq  those 
who  destroyed  the  newly-restored  shrines  and  images.  The  dis- 
favour of  the  Emperor  towardH  Christianity  encouraged  a  renewal 
of  the  old  form  of  persecution  by  popular  outrages  against  the 
Christians,  in  places  where  the  majority  of  the  common  people  were 
still  heathens  ;  and  appeals  to  the  ** justice"  which  he  professed  to 
owe  the  Christians  were  answered  with  scorn  and  sarcasm.  ^'It 
was  the  duty  of  Christians,"  said  the  Emperor,  ^  to  suffer  patiently 
and  not  to  seek  revenge  against  their  persecutors."  When  the  governor 
of  Gaza  arrested  the  ringleaders  of  a  mob  who  had  tortured  and 
slain  many  Christian  citizens,  Julian  praised  the  zeal  of  the  rioters, 
and  deix)sed  the  governor  with  the  rebuke,  "  What  right  had  he  to 
arrest  the  citizens  merely  for  retaliating  on  a  few  OcUUeans  the 
insults  and  injuries  offered  by  them  to  the  gods?" 

§  4.  Within  the  Church,  one  great  eflfect  of  the  impartial  dis- 
favour, which  Julian  called  toleration,  was  to  deprive  the  dominant 
party  of  the  aid  of  the  civil  authority  in  enforcing  its  decrees.  The 
course  which  the  Emperor  professed  as  justice  he  also  boasted  of  as 
lK)licy ;  leaving  the  Christians  full  liberty  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  their  faith  by  their  dissensions.  The  effect  of  this  policy  on  the 
great  controversy  of  the  age  was  to  wrest  from  the  Arians  the 
supremacy  which  they  had  obtained  over  the  Catholic  majority. 
Trie  exiled  bishops  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  dioceses;  and 
among  the  rest  Athanasius  was  restored  to  the  see  of  Alexandria, 
where  the  populace  had  risen  and  murdered  the  hated  Greorge,  as  soon 
as  they  heard  of.  the  death  of  Constantius  (Dec.  24,  361).  He  called 
a  council  which  provided  for  the  restoration  (under  certain  conditions) 
of  the  clergy  who  had  conformed  to  Arianism ;  but  its  new  decrees 
on  the  nice  distinction  which  had  been  raised  between  nature  and 
'^)erson^  and  which  had  already  caused  a  schism  at  Antioch,  gave 
rise  to  another  schism  headed  by  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Caralis  (Cagliari) 
in  Sardinia,  who  had  ibeen  sent  by  Athanasius  to  compose  the 
quarrel  at  Antioch.  The  decisions  of  the  Alexandrian  Synod  were 
adopted  in  the  West,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Vercella)  (Vercelli),  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (Limonum) ; 
and  thus  the  Nicene  faith  was  again  triumphant. 

But  the  troubles  of  its  great  champion  "were  pot  ended.  His 
energetic  character  marked  him  as  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
Paganism,  and  the  Emperor's  jealousy  was  inflamed  by  the  represen- 
tations of  "magi,  philosophers,  haruspices,  and  augurs."*     On  the 

'  Obffla  {essence)  and  ^6(rraffis  {subsistence')  had  both  been  held  equi- 
valent to  the  Latin  substantia ;  but  some  interpreted  the  latter  as  pfrwn, 
rejecting  the  term  irpSfftowov  {persona)  as  savouring  of  Sabellianism. 

<  Kufln.  i.  30,  31 ;  Socrat.  ilL  10 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 
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ground  that  he  had  baptized  some  heathen  ladies  of  rank,  and  that 
the  edict  recalling  the  esiled  hisboiis  was  not  meant  to  restore  them 
to  their  ecclesiastical  functioDB — a  manilest  pretest — an  imperial 
mandate  banished  Athanasius  from  Aleiftndria  (362);  and  the 
petition  of  bis  people  only  exasperated  the  Emperor  to  extend  tlie 
sentence  to  all  Egypt ;  bnt  the  bishop  again  found  abelter  with  the 
monks  till  the  death  of  Julian, 

S  5.  With  the  death  of  Julian  in  the  desert  of  Assyria  (June  26, 
363},  his  hollow  fabric  of  revived  heathenism  collapsed.  The  army 
declared  itselfChristian,  displayed  the  sacred  ioiarwni,  and  conferred 
the  purple  on  Jovian,  a  Christian.  The  new  Emperor  proclaimed 
full  toleration  both  for  hie  pagan  subjects  and  for  the  varioiia  sects 
of  Christians;  while  he  himself  adhered  to  the  Niceue  faith,  and 
invited  Atbanasius  to  a  chief  place  in  his  comicils.  On  Jovian's 
death,  in  ihe  eighth  month  of  his  reign  (Fob.  364),  his  suecessor, 
Valbntinian  I,,  divided  the  Empire  with  his  brother  Vaiess.  The 
new  reign  was  marked  by  the  prohibition  of  bloody  sacrifices  and 
divination;  and  at  Eorae  persons  fonnd  guilty  of  magic,  including 
many  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  were  burnt  ahve  or  put  to  other 
cruel  deaths.  Witli  this  exception,  the  sagacious  Yalentmian 
adopted  in  the  West  the  policy  of  full  toleration,  and  adhered  to  the 
Nicene  faith  without  interfering  in  religious  disputes.'  Bnt  the 
Empress  Jnstina  was  a  Kealous  Annn,  and  hence  perhaps  it  was 
tliat  the  bishopric  of  Uilan,  the  impcnal  residence,  alone  of  all  thit 
Western  sees,  remained  in  the  bands  of  an  Arian,  Auscntius. 

The  EiRStem  croperor,  Valens,  whom  Oibbon  describes  aa  "rude 
without  vigour,  and  feeble  without  mildness,"  had  also  an  Arian 
wife,  who  peiBuaded  him  to  receive  baptism  from  Eudoxius,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Constantinople  (367).  The  Arian,  perseciltion  was 
now  renewal  throughout  the  East.  An  edict  waa  issued  for  the 
ejection  of  the  restored  bishops  who  had  been  banished  by  Conslan- 
tius;  and  Atbanasiua  is  said  to  have  sought  refuge  in  his  father's 
tomb.  But  Valena  found  it  prudent  to  yield  to  the  petition  of  the 
escitablo  Alexandrians ;  and  Atbanasius  remained  in  undisturbed 
jioBseasion  of  his  see,  till  his  death  ended  the  wonderful  career 
summed  up  in  the  motto :  "  Atbanasius  against  the  World  "'  (373). 

'  In  this  raign  we  first  find  hfathoniBro  oificially  dosignaled  as  PojoniJ- 
Vius,  i.e.  the  pfiaant-niigion.  "Tht  word  pagimi  (from  poi/«s),  properly 
viUiyers,  pMKmirji,  then  equimlent  to  rude,  limjilc,  ignomal  (ISiiitTi!, 
iifipar),  first  occur*  in  a  retigioui  tense  io  n  law  of  Valenlinian,  of  SOS 
(Ci>l.  'Dieadoi.  ivi.  tit.  2,  t.  18),  Bad  cune  into  geoeral  use  under  Theodn- 
sian,  ioBtead  of  the  earlier  terms,  genlet,  gmtUts,  natioaes,  Bntd,  ealtora 
ivmul-icrarvtn,  Ik."    (Schaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  (it.) 

>  j4Maivui'iH  imitra  UuMhim. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  an  Arian  bishop,  Lncius ;  his  own  nominee, 
PeUr,  being  driven  out  by  violence;  but  the  populace  again  rose 
against  Lucius,  and  Peter  was  reinstated.  The  Arian  zeal  of  Yulens 
was  shown  against  tlie  scmi-Arians  as  well  as  the  Catholics ;  and 
the  two  parties  consequently  drew  nearer  to  each  other.  The 
homoiousian  bishops  having  held  a  council  at  Lampsacus,  and  pro- 
nounced the  dejx)8ition  of  Eudoxius,  were  threatened  by  Yalens 
with  banishment  They  sent  deputies  to  Italy  to  ask  the  snpport . 
of  Valentinian  (who  was,  however,  absent  in  Gaul),  and  of  Idberios, 
bishop  of  Rome,  who  recognized  them  as  in  communion  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  on  their  signing  the  homoioiman  confession  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  word  as  equivalent  to  homootisian  (366). 

The  Arian  bishop  of  Constantinople,  Eudoxius,  died  in  370;  and 
two  rival  bishops  were  set  up, — Evagrius  by  the  Catholics,  and 
Demophilus  by  the  Arians.  Evagrius  was  driven  out  by  vio- 
lence, and  outrages  were  committed  upon  his  followers.  Eighty 
presbyters  of  the  orthodox  jmrty  carried  their  complaint  to 
Valens  at  Nicomedia ;  but,  instead  of  obtaining  redress,  they  were 
sent  away  in  a  ship,  which  the  crew  deserted  and  set  on  fire,  and  all 
the  passengers  perished.  Cn  another  occasion  Valens  is  said  to  have 
ordered  a  number  of  the  orthodox  party  at  Antioch  to  be  drowned 
in  the  Orontes.  He  was  especially  severe  against  the  monks  of 
Pontus  and  Egypt,  both  as  the  zealous  defenders  of  orthodoxy,  and 
as  men  who  withdrew  from  their  duties  to  the  State  to  live  a  life  of 
indolence.  He  ordered  them  to  be  dragged  from  their  retreats,  and 
compelled  to  perform  their  duties  as  citizens,  on  pain  of  being  beaten 
to  death ;  and  many  of  them  were  killed  by  the  soldiers  who  were 
sent  into  the  deserts  of  Egypt. 

§  6.  The  death  of  Valens,  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Adrianople  against 
tlie  Goths  (Aug.  378),  i*e-united  the  empire  under  Gratian,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  Valentinian  in  the  West  three  years  before. 
He  had  nominated  as  his  colleague  his  half-brother,  Valkntdjiah 
II.,  a  child  only  four  years  old.  As  Gratian  himself  was  only 
sixteen,  there  was  need  of  a  strong  hand  to  save  the  Eastern 
Empire  from  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  and  his  choice  fell  on 
Theodosius  I.,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Great  (Jan.  379).  The 
new  emperors  adopted  a  more  decided  course,  both  towards  Pagan- 
ism and  heresy.  Gratian  again  recalled  the  bishops  banished  by 
Valens,  and  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  excepting  Mani- 
cheans,  Eunomians,  and  Photinians ;  but  in  the  following  year  all 
heresies  were  forbidden.  Theodosius,  a  native  of  Spcdn,  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  Western  Church.  He  was 
only  a  catechumen ;  but,  falling  dangerously  ill  at  Thessalonica  he 
sought  and  received  baptism  from  the  bishop  of  that  city.     His 
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ailmtsaion  into  the  Church  was  s^siialized  by  an  edict,  Ihat  IhoEa 
uiily  ahould  be  acknowIedEEed  as  Catholic  Christinna  who  adhered 
to  the  faith  of  the  co-essential  I'rinity,  and  that  all  who  dented  that 
doctrine  should  be  deemed  heretics  and  discouraged '  (Feb.  380). 

g  7.  Theodosius  reached  Constaattuople  iu  the  eoflulng  November. 
The  cit;  had  long  been  a  chief  ationgbold  6f  Arinoiun ;  but  tha 
orlhodoK  faith  had  now  a.  distinguished  champion  in  Gbegdbt, 
sumamod  Nazianzcn,  from,  the  city  of  Nazianzns,  where  he_  had 
been  brought  up,  and  ia  the  bishopric  of  which  he  had  assisted  his 
father  (of  the  same  name)  and  administered  it  after  his  death,' 
Gregory  had  been  induced  by  bis  friend,  the  great  Basil  (of  Cssa 
in  Cappadocia),  to  undertake  a  mission  to  Constantiuople  on  tha  I 
death  of  Yalens.  Here  he  preached  and  taught  at  jirst  in  the  housa  ] 
of  a  friend,  which  was  consecrated  by  the  name  of  Aiiialasia 
the  scene  of  the  resurrection  (anastaaia)  of  the  true  faith,  and  | 
which  bis  success  caused  to  be  enlarged  into  a  splendid  church. 

On  arriving  at  Constantinoplp,  Theodosius  required  the  Arian 
bishop  Demophilus  to  sign  the  Nicene  Creed.     The  bishop  accepted   I 
the  alternative  of  deprivation  and  exile ;  all  the  Arian  clei^  ^ 
dispossessed ;  and  Gregory  was  put  into  possession  of  the  principftl  1 
church.     Theodosius  summoned  a  second  QDcumenical  Council  to    I 
bring  (o  a  close  the  long  Arian  controversy,  in  which  questions  of  I 
the  divinity  and  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  now  becc 
prominent.    The  heresy  against  which  Athanasi\iB  bad  written  as  i 
that  of  the  Ptieuntatomaehi  (or  adversaries  of  the  Spirit)  wai  I 
held  by  the  section  of  the  serai-Arians  known  as  Macedoniantf 
who  had  now  come  to  acknowledge  the  Godliead  of  the  Son,  but  I 
they  held  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  related  to  the  Godhead  as  only 
a  minister,  like  one  of  the  angels. 

The  Fint  Council  of  Co-astatilinofle  met  on  the  2Qd  of  May, 
381.  It  consisted  of  only  150  bishops,  oa  Theodosius  summoned 
none  but  adherents  of  the  Nicene  fdith,  and  those  only  from  the 
East.  Yet,  as  Its  decrees  wei'e  adopted  in  the  West,  it  is  regarded 
as  the  Second  Oenerol  Council.  Its  first  president,  Meletins, 
bishop  of  Antiooh,  died  during  the  session,  and  was  succeeded  by  I 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  whoae  oonsecnition  as  Bishop  of  Constantinople  I 
was  one  of  its  first  acts.    But  a  tival  claimaaC  to  the  see, 


>  Cod.  Theodos.  i.  2  ;  Sozom.  vii.  i  ;  RoiiertaoD,  vol.  1.  p.  269.    The  ed!a  J 
Koi  at  first  limited  to  Constantinople,  bnt  it  whb  eitended  ueil  vea 
the  whols  Emtern  Empire.  '  See  Chap,  XIII,  §  5.' 

'  From  Uaotdoniiu,  ■  lite  Bishop  of  ContttmtiQopJe,  who  hnd  Wa  ejected 
from  his  tee  by  tha  AcadaOB,  Tliis  nHUie  was  not,  however,  given  to  the 
tcct  till  noma  time  nftei  the  death  of  Macedonius;  uud  there  is  do  pi'oof 
that  he  held  their  oploioDi. 
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Egyptian  named  Maximus,  had  been  set  up  some  time  before  by 
Peter  of  Alexandria ;  and  the  Asiatic  bishops  were  offended  by  the 
l)art  which  Gregory  took  in  a  dispute  about  the  succession  to  the 
see  of  Antioch.     To  avoid  contention,  Gregory  willingly  resigned 
the  bishopric  and  retired  to  Nazianzus.    The  Council  added  to  the 
Nicene  Creed  the  paragraph  affirming  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Uis  procession  from  the  Father,^  and  His  equality  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son ; '  whence  the  Nicene  Creed  is  often  more  properly  called 
the   Symbdum  NiccBno-Conatantinopolitanum.    The  Council  pro- 
mulgated seven  canons,  one  of  which  gave  precedence  to  the  Bi^op 
of  Constantinople,  next  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  "  forasmuch  as  it  is 
a  new  Rome."    Among  the  heresies  condemned  by  this  Council  was 
tliat  o{  ApoUinarianism,  which  held  that  Christ,  in  assuming  human 
nature,  took  "  a  real  body "  but  not  a  "  rational  soul,**  the  place 
of  which  was  supplied  by  the  Divine  Logos.    The  propounder  of 
this  doctrine,  ApoUinaris'  (or  Apollinarius,  bishop  of  Laodioea  in 
Syria,  a.d.  362),  was  the  son  of  an  Alexandrian  rhetorician  of  the 
same  name ;  and  both  father  fmd  son  composed  a  number  of  vrotka 
in  imitation  of  the  classic  authors,  when  Julian  forbad  these  to  be 
taught  by  Christians.    He  was  the  friend  of  Athanasius ;  and  he 
meant  to  serve  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  by  propounding  a  view  which 
would  remove  the  difficulty  that,  if  Christ  had  a  human  soul,  He 
must  have  had  freedom  of  will,  and  therefore  a  tendency  to  sin. 
But  when  he  found  this  doctrine  rejected,  he  set  up  a  distinct 
sect,  which  did  not  long  survive  his  death,  before  the  close  of 
the  century. 

§  8.  AVhile  orthodoxy  was  thus  triumphant  in  the  East,  the 
battle  with  Arianism  broke  out  anew  in  the  West,  and  called  forth 
the  energies  of  one  of  the  greatest  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The 
death  of  Auxentius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Milan  (374),  had  given  the 
signal  for  a  warm  contest  about  the  succession  to  the  see,  in  which 
Valentinian  I.  refused  to  interfere.  The  Catholic  and  Arian  parties, 
assembled  in  the  principal  church  of  the  city,  seemed  about  to  come 
to  blows,  and  Ambrose,  the  popular  governor  of  Ligoria,  was 
exerting  his  influence  to  i)ersuade  peace,  when  the  cry  was  heard, 
— first  raised,  it  is  said,  by  a  little  child,  and  caught  up  by  the 
whole  multitude, — ^'Amhrosius  Episcopus!^  —  "Ambrose  Bishop!" 

*  The  words  "  and  the  Son  "  (Filioque)  were  a  Western  addition,  made  in 
Spain  about  two  centuries  later.  They  first  appear  in  the  Creed  as 
affirmed  by  the  first  Council  of  Toletum  (Toledo),  a.d.  589 ;  and  they  rtill 
fbrm  a  point  of  division  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 

*  The  statement  of  this  doctrine  was  taken  in  substance  from  a  work 
of  Epiphanius,  written  some  years  before. 

'  He  must  of  course  not  be  confounded  with  St.  Apollinaris,  bishop  of 
Hierapolis,  the  early  Apologist,  in  the  second  century.        See  Ch.  XV  *  2 
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Tbe  voice  was  bailed  as  an  oracle  from  heaven,  and  the  bi^bops  of 
both  parties  jomed  in  accepting  one  wbo  was  a  stranger  to  tbeir 
conflicts.  Ambrose  was  not  only  a  laymaD,  but  as  yet  a  mere  cate- 
cbumea,  and  he  now  adopted  strange  devices  to  prove  bia  unfitoeBS 
for  tbe  sacred  office ;  but  nil  in  vain.  Ee  then  fled  from  Milan  in 
the  night,  but  lost  bis  way,  and  found  hioBeli'  in  the  momiug 
before  tbe  gate  of  the  city.  At  length  be  yielded  to  the  express 
couimand  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  coosccratcd  within  a  week  after 
he  had  received  baptism. 

Ambrose,  who  was  now  thirty-four  years  old,'  was  tbe  son  of  a 
prtetorian  prefect  of  the  Gatila,  and  was  probably  born  at  Augusta 
Trevirorum  (Treves).  His  infamy  is  said  to  have  been  marked 
by  those  portents  of  bis  future  eloquence  and  distinction,  willi 
which  coincidence,  or  recollection  stimulated  by  the  event,  so  often 
adorns  tha  cradle  of  great  men ;  like  most  of  whom,  Ambrose  had 
a  mother  fit  to  train  him  for  their  fulfilment.  His  father  dying 
while  he  was  still  a  boy,  he  was  taken  by  bis  mother  to  Itome, 
where  he  watt  educated  for  an  advocate,  one  of  his  teachers  being 
Symmachus,  the  last  great  apologist  for  heathenism.  After  gaining 
the  highest  reputation  by  his  eloquent  forensic  pleadings  at  Milan, 
Ambrose  hod  been  lately  appointed  consular  prefect  of  tbe  proviDces 
of  Liguria  and  Emilia,  whoso  seat  of  government  was  at  that  im- 
perial city.  Ue  carried  into  his  sacred  office  the  skill  of  an  able 
administrator,  with  the  religious  aeal  naturally  quickened  by  his 
almost  supernatural  elevation,  and  prompt  to  imbibe  the  spirit  then 
prevalent  in  the  Church.  His  nature  and  circumstances  united  to 
ibrm  "  a  mixture  of  qualities  which  might  almost  seem  incompatible 
— of  manliness,  commanding  dignity,  and  strong  pmctical  sense, 
ivith  a  fanciful  mysticism  and  a  zealous  readiness  to  encourage  and 
forward  the  growing  superstitions  of  the  age."  '  His  first  act  was  to 
sell  his  great  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  to  adopt  a  life 
of  ascetic  self-denial.  While  giving  the  greatest  diligencu  to  tha 
work  of  his  office,  to  preaching  and  tbe  instruction  of  the  cate- 
chumens, and  always  accessible,  especially  to  tha  poor  and  the 
distressed,  he  laboured  bard  at  the  sacred  studies  to  which  be  hdS 
hitherto  been  a  stranger,  and  in  t3ie  composition  of  theological 
works."  He  dedicated  bis  first  essay,  "On  Tirgias,"  to  his  sister 
Marcellina,  who  had  adopted  tbe  monastic  life,  of  which  Arabrose 
was  a  zealous  advocate.     He  composed  treatises  "On  the  Faith" 

'  Some  anthorities  plnce  hia  birth  id  3M,  but  340  is  tbe  mora  probuble 
date. 
•  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
'  His  theolggiml  totor  w«a  Simplicius,  «  presbyter  of  Rome,  who  becaiOB 
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(7>c  Fide)  and  "  On  the  Holy  Spirit "  {De  Spiritu  Sancto)  for  the 
instruction  of  Gratian,  with  whom,  as  well  as  his  father,  he  had 
great    influence.     Even    the  Empress  Justiua,  though    at    open 
variance  with  Ambrose  on  religion,  claimed  his  protection  for  her 
infant  son,  Valentinian  II.,  when  the  news  arrived  of  Gratian's 
murder  by  Maximus,  and  entrusted  him  with  a  mission  to  the 
usurper.    Ambrose  prevailed  on  Maximus  to  content  himself  with 
the  empire  of  the  Gallic  provinces  (383).     Either  now,  or  on  a 
second  mission  (in  387),  Ambrose  proved  his  courageous  fidelity 
by  refusing  the  request  of  Maximus  for  church  fellowship,  till  he 
should  have  done  sincere  penance  for  the  murder  of  Gratian. 

§  9.  The  decided  part  which  Ambrose  took  in  the  Arian  contro- 
versy was  a  chief  cause  of  the  triumph  of  Catholicism  in  the  West; 
and  his  conflict  with  the  court  of  Milan  forms  one  of  the  most 
striking  episodes  of  church  history.     The  Empress   Justina,  as 
already  stated,  was  a  zealous  Arian,  and  brought   up  her  young 
son,  Valentinian  II.,  in   the  same  faith.      But    during    the  life 
of  Gratian,  she  had  been  defeated  by  Ambrose  in  the  attempt 
to  appoint  an  heretical  bishop  at  Sirmium  (379).     The  death  of 
Gratian  left  the  imperial  power  in  the  hands  of  Justina,  as  guardian 
for  her  infant  son.     The  whole  population  of  Milan  had  been 
secured  to  the  orthodox  faith  by  the  efforts  of  Ambrose,  and  the 
only  Arians  were  some  ofificers  of  the  court  and  some  Gothic 
soldiers.    For  their  use  the  Empress  demanded,  first  a  church  with- 
out the  walls,  and  afterwards  a  new  basilica,  the  largest  in  the 
city.     Arfibrose,  summoned  before  the  council,  and   enjoined  to 
yield   on  his  allegiance,  replied,  "Palaces  are  for  the  Emperor: 
churches  are  for  the  priests  of  God.'*    The  populace  rose ;  even  the 
soldiers  showed  reluctance  to  enforce  the  order ;  and  the  Empress 
yielded  for  the  time  (a.d.  385). 

Early  in  the  next  year,  an  edict  was  issued  giving  freedom  of 
worship  to  all  who  professed  the  Arian  creed  of  Rimini,  on  pain  of 
death  to  such  as  should  molest  them.  Ambrose  was  next  required, 
on  pain  of  deprivation,  to  argue  the  questions  at  issue  with  the 
Gothic  Arian  bishop,  who  was  Justina's  chief  adviser,*  before  the 
Emperor  and  his  court ;  but  Ambrose  replied  that  a  council  of  the 
Church  was  the  only  proper  court  for  the  discussion.  On  the 
approach  of  Easter,  the  demand  for  the  church  was  renewed,  and 
again  refused.  Amljrose  was  now  ordered  to  leave  the  city;  he 
replied  that  he  would  only  yield  to  force ;  and  the  people  showed 
their  resolution  to  resist  any  such  attempt  on  his  person  or  the 
church.     While  some  kept  watch  about  the  Bishop's  house,  tie 

^  He  had  assumed  the  name  of  Auxentius,  the  late  bishop  of  Milan. 
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body  of  tha  fnithful  filled  tho  cktirch  by  diiy  and  night.  Ambrose 
euatained  tbeir  apirits  by  the  practice  of  aDtipbooal  singing,  nhich 
made  tiie  contest  bear  lasting  fruit  in  the  worship  of  the  Church. 
It  was  the  practice  (at  least  ia  the  Western  Church)  to  leuru  the 
psalmody  to  the  choristers ;  but  Ambrose,  followiog  an  example 
lately  set  at  Antioch  on  a  similar  occasion,  divided  the  whole  con- 
gregation into  two  choirs,  which  sang  the  chants  in  altcrnatiDg 
respoMC. 

§  10,  The  contest  had  been  long  maintaineii,  when,  ii.i  is  alleged 
by  Ambrose  bimself,  by  bis  secretary  Paulinus,  and  by  his  pupil 
Angusiine,  wbo  was  then  at  Milan,'  a  miracle  decided  it  in  favour  of 
the  bishop  and  people.  Ambrose,  being  about  to  consecrate  a  new 
church  on  the  site  of  that  which  now  bears  his  name,'  wished  to 
give  it  the  peculiar  sauctity  derived  from  the  relics  of  martyrs.  On 
digging  beneath  the  lavement  of  another  church,  two  skeletons  were 
found  of  extraordinary  nze,  "sooh  as  the  olden  time  prodnced," 
witb  the  heads  severed  from  the  bodies,  and  about  them  was  a 
quantity  at  fresh  blood.'  They  were  pronounced  to  be  the  remains 
of  martyrs ;  and  some  old  men  now  remembered  to  have  heard  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Gervaaius  and  Pro(asiu(,  of  whoso  very  niimeB 
there  was  no  record.  The  relics  were  deposited  in  the  new  church, 
after  being  exposed  for  two  days  to  the  admiring  zeal  of  the  faithful, 
which  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  miracles  wrought  by 
tbeir  )wwer.  Demoniacs  brought  near  them  were  fiercely  agitated, 
and  some  of  (he  demons  denounced  torments  like  their  own  on  all 
deniers  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  taught  by  Ambrose. 
Miracles  were  wrought  by  the  more  touch  of  the  ctoth  which 
covered  the  reraaios,  and  by  their  shadow  as  they  were  borne 
through  the  Gtreels.*  The  critical  case  of  all  was  that  of  a  blind 
butcher,  well  known  in  the  city,  who  recovered  his  sight  on  touching 
the  hem  of  the  pall,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  charge  of  the 
relics  as  sacristan. 

Such  was  the  impassion  produced,  Ihat  Juatina  withdrew  her 
demand,  though  the  Arians  questioned  and  derided  the  miracles. 

'  Sm  Chsp.  XIV,  §3.  '  S,  Ambrogio  nt  MlUn. 

•  These  drcuinitnncpa  alone  are  sufficient  lo  throw  discredit  on  the 
miracle  by  tho  lest  of  prmiai]  too  mnci  ;  and  the  neit  sentence  furnisheo 
another  test— the  want  of  a  bieit  of  fact  as  to  the  very  nistence  of  the 
sllegcd  martyrs.  The  credulity  which  tees  a  double  mirncle  in  the  dis- 
covery of  an  unrecorded  martyiilom  (imply  refutes  itself. 

'  Any  who  may  be  captivated  by  the  parallel  of  thu  with  Acts  v,  5, 
ehould  remember  how  easily  the  itatemeut  could  be  made  ns  nu  I'nuYntiiiii 
of  that  eumple,  iu  which,  loo  it  is  not'  said  that  Peter's  shndow  liad  a 
culaue  effect,  bnt  that  Boma  went  so  far  as  to  hope  it  might  cure  the 
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Sober  criticism  must  now  more  than  qnestiun,  though  withont 
deriding,  both  the  discovery  and  its  miraculous  effects,  which  sprang 
up  at  so  opportune  a  moment,  amidst  an  excitement  that  precluded 
their  close  and  calm  investigation,  and  surrounded  by  very  suspicious 
circumstances.'  We  are  not  called  upon  to  judge  whether  Ambrose 
vf&a  drawn  into  a  delusion  by  the  excitement  of  the  conflict,  or  was 
in  any  degree  a  conscious  party  to  a  fraud :  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
both  extreme  credulity  and  "  pious  fraud  **  may  be  traced  in  the 
Church  of  the  fourth  century.  The  contest  with  imperial  Ariauism 
was  ended  in  the  following  year  by  the  death  of  Justina,  upon  which 
Yalentinian  11.  embraced  orthodoxy,  and  placed  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  Ambrose  (387) ;  and  the  year  after,  the  victory  of 
Theodosius  over  the  usurper  Maximus  virtually  reunited  the  whole 
Empire  under  his  sway  (388),^ 

§  11.  The  presence  of  Theodosius  at  Milan  gave  Ambrose  the  op- 
portunity of  showing  himself  as  courageous  before  his  friend,  the 
ix)werful  orthodox  Emperor,  as  he  hud  been  against  his  enemy,  the 
Arian  Empress.  Theodosius  not  only  submitted  gracefully  to  the 
repulse  of  his  attempt  to  seat  himself  within  the  railings  of  the  choir 
(the  part  of  the  church  reserved  for  the  clergy  in  the  West),  but 
introduced  the  same  order  in  the  more  courtly  churches  of  the  East. 

But  the  Emperor  soon  incurred  a  far  more  serious  censure ;  and 
Ambroso  gave  the  first  example,  since  the  Jewish  theocratic 
monarchy,  of  the  minister  of  religion  wielding  its  power  over  the 
conscience  of  a  ruler.  In  a  fit  of  that  ungovernable  anger  which 
was  the  greatest  stain  on  the  noble  character  of  Theodosius,  he 
issued  orders  to  punish  a  sanguinary  tumult  at  Thessalonica  by  a 
treacherous  and  indiscriminate  massacre,  in' which  from  7000  to 
15,000  victims  perished  (390).  But  there  was  a  Nathan  ready  to 
reprove  the  sin  of  the  imperial  David.  On  the  return  of  Theodosius 
to  Milan,  Ambrose  retired  to  the  country,  and  wrote  a  letter  calhng 
him  to  repentance  and  declaring  himself  forbidden  by  God  to 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  the  Emperor's  presence,  till  he  should  do 
full  penance.  Theodosius  felt  the  force  of  the  rebuke,  but  neverthe- 
less went  as  usual  to  worship  at  the  Portian  basilica.  In  the  porch 
he  was  met  by  Ambrose,  who  laid  his  hand  on  the  Emperor's  robe, 

*  We  have  not  space  for  the  discussion ;  but  those  inclined  to  pursue  it 
in  the  light  of  the  original  authorities  (who  are  simply  Ambrose  himself^ 
PaulinuS)  and  Augustine,  all  excited  parties  in  the  case)  will  find  its  com- 
parison with  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  in  John  ix.  a  critical  illustratioB 
of  the  difference  between  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  those  of  the  ages  after 
the  Apostles. 

*  Yalentinian  II.  was  restored  by  Theodosius  to  the  thrqne  from  which 
he  was  expelled  by  Maximus ;  but  he  was  entirely  subordinate  to  his  col- 
league; and  on  his  death,  in  392, 1'heodosius  became  sole  emperor. 
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and  bade  him  withdraw,  as  a  man  potlnKd  with  initoccut  blood. 
Altor  Epending  eight  months  in  peniteDtial  seclusion,  with  tlie 
iosignia  of  empire  laid  aside,  'IliecdosiuB  presented  hineeir,  at 
ClirisCraaa,  in  the  attitude  of  a  lowly  suppliant,  toBeekre-itdmissiun 
to  the  church.  Ambrose  still  required  a  practical  fruit  of  repenlance, 
in  the  form  of  an  edict  forbidding  the  execution  of  capital  punish- 
nieiila  till  thirty  days  after  the  sentence.  Admitted  at  lengtii  to  the 
ciiureh,  the  Emperor  prostrated  himself  oa  the  pavement  with  every 
eign  of  the  deepest  grief,  and  Ambrose  declares  that  he  never  passed 
a  day  wilhout  a  sorrowful  remembrance  of  his  crime.  He  ^ed  at 
Milan  on  the  ITth  of  January,  395  ;  and  Ambrose  died  two  years 
later,  on  Easter  Eve,  397. 

His  chief  eminence,  next  to  his  deep  piety  and  rclisiouB  courage, 
was  in  admiDistratioa.  Els  lofty  apsertion  of  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood  was  made  on  purely  religious  grounds,  and  mingled 
with  the  least  trace,  that  human  infirmity  most  needs  admit, 
of  regard  for  himself  or  his  order.  The  theology  embodied  in  hia 
numerous  works  is  almost  entirely  that  of  the  Greek  Church ;  but 
in  the  questions  regarding  the  state  and  deetiny  of  man,  be  forms 
a  link  between  the  Kastem  (atbers  and  bis  own  pupil  Augustine,  in 
whose  conversion  he  had  a  chief  part,  and  who  bears  the  strongest 
testimony  to  the  dignity  and  force,  the  unction  and  impressive  power, 
displayed  by  Ambrose  in  the  pulpit.  Ho  had  a  large  share  in 
moulding  the  worship  .of  the  Western  Church,  especially  by  his 
iuestimable  services  to  her  hymoology  and  sacred  music  To  this 
dhy  the  church  of  Milan  uses  a  liturgy  which  beam  his  name,  the 
"  Ambrosinn  Use"  (n'hw  Ati^rosianua)} 

§  12.  The  influence  of  Ambrose  is  conspicuous  in  the  decided 
measarra  of  Gratian  and  Theodoains  i^ainst  heathenism.  The 
severe  laws  of  Valentinian  and  Talens  against  magical  arts,  which 
only  renewed  much  earlier  edicts,  were  aimed  chiefly  at  the  moral 
and  political  dangers  of  such  practices.  Heathen  worship  was  not 
nniy  tolerated  by  them,  but  the  priesthood  possessed  high  privileges, 
and  the  temples  were  protected  by  guards  of  soldiers.  The  further 
stepof  forbidding  animal  sacrifices  was  not  enforced  where  Paganism 
WHS  strong,  as  at  Borne  and  Alexandria.  But  Gratian,  acting  under 
the  inflnence  of  Ambrose,  was  the  first  lo  sever  the  connection 
bt'tween  the  throne  and  altar  by  laying  aside  the  title  of  Pont\fex 
MtadiMU,  confiscating  the  property  of  the  temples,  abolishing  most 
of  the  privileges  of  tfae  priests  and  vestals,  and  withdrawing  the 

'  The  worVs  of  Ambrose  trt  Espo^ory,  Doctrinal,  or  Didactk,  and 
Oppast'anal.  The  twn  chief  editiooi  are  the  Roman,  5  voU.  1580-5,  Uu)  the 
fynediclme,  Paiit,  IfiSli-eO.. 
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public  funds  assigned  for  their  support.  These  meMures,  to  use 
the  language  of  our  day,  reduced  heathenism  to  a  ^^Yoluntary 
system,"  just  when  it  had  no  voluntary  energy  left. 

But  a  step  which  might  seem  small  was  the  most  significant  of 
Ills  measures  for  abolishing  the  old  establishmtot  of  heathenism. 
Under  the  Empire  which  had  lasted  for  four  centuries,  the  vener- 
able Senate  of  Rome  was  still,  in  theory,  the  supreme  power  in 
the  State ;  and  its  most  sacred  symbol  was  the  altar  of  Yictobia 
(the  Goddess  of  Victory),  on  which  the  senators  took  the  oath 
of  fealty  to  the  laws  and  to  the  Prince,  and  on  which  libations 
and  incense  were  offered  9s  the  first  act  of  every  meeting.  The 
removal  of  this  altar  by  Gratian,  in  882,  is  especially  interesting 
as  giving  occasion  to  a  chapter  in  the  last  literary  conflict  between 
Christianity  and  the  old  religion.  The  great  advocate  of  the  heathen 
side  was  the  venerable  Stmhachus,  the  leader  (princeps)  of  the 
Senate,  the  greatest  orator  of  his  age,  and  equally  distinguished  for 
his  personal  character  and  the  dignity  of  his  civil  and  religions 
offices.  At  firsts  indeed,  the  deputation  of  the  Senate  which  he  led 
to  Milan  was  refused  a  hearing ;  but  a  second  deputation  was  ad- 
mitted, two  years  later,  to  the  presence  of  the  young  Yalentinian  II., 
to  whom  Symmachus  delivered  an  eloquent  written  pleading  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Altar  which  symbolized  the  triumphs  of 
Home  and  the  support  of  the  religion  under  which  she  had  gained 
the  empire  of  the  world ;  and  drawing,  with  great  ability,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Emperor's  personal  convictions  and  his 
|x)sition  as  the  head  of  such  a  State.  But  his  case  was  only 
weakened  by  repeating  the  old  attempt  to  trace  the  calamities 
of  the  Empire  to  the  anger  of  the  forsaken  gods.  Ambrose  com- 
posed a  reply,  if  not  with  equal  eloquence,  with  the  confidence 
derived  from  having  not  only  the  better  case,  but  being  on  the 
stronger  side;  and  the  plea  of  Symmachus  was  rejected.  An 
appeal  to  Theodosius,  when  he  was  in  Italy  after  the  defeat  of 
Maximus,  was  received  with  some  favour,  but  the  influence  of 
Ambrose  again  prevailed  (389).  The  blow  was  severely  felt  at 
Home,  which  was  now  the  chief  stronghold  of  heathenism,  especially 
among  the  old  nobility. 

§  13.  In  the  East,  Theodosius  had  already  taken  more  decided 
measures.  The  laws  against  sacrifices  were  twice  renewed  (381  and 
385) ;  and  edicts  similar  to  those  of  Gratian  withdrew  all  public 
support  from  heathenism.  In  386  a  commission  was  sent  into 
Egypt  to  close  the  temples,  but  they  were  neither  confiscated  nor 
destroyed.  As  however  in  the  old  times  of  heathen  peraecatioD, 
the  law  was  outrun  by  popular  zeal,  inflamed  by  the  fear  that 
another  Julian  might  reopen  the  temples  now  spared.    A  pietezi 
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was  found  for  their  destructioD,  on  the  gronnd  that  they  had  been 
a^aia  used  for  the  Bacrifiocs  forbidden  by  the  law.  But  their 
demolition  was  very  partial,  and  that  chiefly  ill  places  where  they 
were  exfioBed  to  the  feoatiolBm  of  the  monks.  Elsewhere  the  grent 
nionumenU  of  classic  architecture  were  preserved  for  aee  ns  Chrlstinn 
churches  or  for  secular  purposes. 

§  14,  The  destruction  of  the  t«mplea  called  forth  auoUier  of  the 
last  literary  defences  of  heathenism,  in  two  letters  from  the  sophist 
Libanius  to  the  Emperor  Theodosiiis,  who  honoured  him  ns  ii 
personal  friend ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  ever  presented  to 
the  Emperor  (384  and  390).'  The  writer  is  most  severe  upon  the 
monks,  whom  he  desoriiies  as  *'  men  in  black  clothes,  as  voracious 
as  elephants,  and  insatiably  thirsty,  though  veiling  their  sensuality 
under  on  artiBcial  paleness."  Like  Symmachus,  he  traces  tba 
calamities  of  the  Empire  to  the  desertion  of  the  old  religion ;  and 
he  declares  that  the  worship  of  the  heathen  deities  was  etill  pro- 
tected in  Egypt  because  the  Christians  themselves  fenred  to  risk  the 
fertility  of  the  country  by  its  suppression.  * 

This  challengQ  to  a  remnant  of  superstition  whs  quickly  accepted. 
Theopbiins,  bishop  of  Aieiandria,  a  man  of  violent  character,  seized 
the  occasion  of  the  discovery  of  some  abominable  symbols  of 
Paganism,  to  escltc  public  odium  by  parading  them  through  the 
street.  The  heathen  [lart  of  the  populace  rose  in  riot  against  the 
insult;  killed  several  Christians;  fortlGcd  themselves  in  the  vast 
temple  of  Apis,  called  the  Serapeum ;  and,  saliyiog  forth,  killed 
many  of  the  citizens  and  carried  back  others  as  prisoners,  whom 
they  put  to  torture  to  compel  them  to  sacrifice,  and  even  crucified 
some  of  them.  The  state  of  the  city  was  reported  to  Theodoaius,  who 
ordered  the  rioters  to  be  treated  with  clemency,  but  that  all  the 
templesin  Alexandria  should  be  destroyed.  The  defenders,  who  hud 
come  out  of  the  building  to  hear  the  rescript,  fled,  leaving  the  gods 
of  E^ypt  to  avenge  themselves :  for  there  was  an  old  belief  that,  on 
the  first  injurydone  to  the  splendid  idol  of  Serapis,  the  heavens  would 
fall  in  ruin  upon  the  earth.  F)ven  the  Christians  held>their  breath 
as  a  soldier,  mounting  a  ladder,  struck  his  axe  upon  the  face  of  the 
figure;  but  a  shout  of  derision  burst  forth  when  a  swarm  of  rats 
burst  forth  from  the  severed  head.  But  the  sacrilege  seemed 
likely  to  be  avenged  when  the  rising  of  the  Nile  was  delayed 
beyond  its  usual  time;  and  a  fresh  appeal  was  made  to  the  Emperor. 
"  Better,"  replied  Theodosius,  "  that  the  river  should  not  rise  at  all, 
than  that  we  should  buy  the  fertility  of  Egyjit  by  idolatry,"  When 
at  lost  the  inundation  came,  its  unusual  height  threatened  vengeance 

>  Liliaaius,  Jn  Tta^it. 
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iu^an  equally  destructive  form  ;  but  it  subsided  ia  due  oonrse,  and 
the  primeval  fabric  of  Egyptian  idolatry  sank  with  it  (391).  The 
buildings  of  the  Serapeum,  and  all  the  other  temples  in  Alexandria 
and  throughout  Egypt,  were  destroyed,  so  far  as  their  massive 
fabrics  made  it  ix)ssible. 

The  act  thus  performed  by  law  in  Egypt  was  imitated  in  Syria 
by  the  hot  zeal  of  Marcellus,  bishop  of  Apamea ;  but  the  eni^aged 
populace  burnt  him  alive,  and  Theodosius  refused  to  punish  the 
avengers  of  an  illegal  outrage.  In  Gaul,  the  zeal  of  Martin,  bishop 
of  Tours,  destroyed  many  temples  and  built  €bristian  dburches 
on  their  sites ;  but  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  Christians,  both  in 
the  East  and  West,  condemned  these  acts,  or  at  least  the  manner 
of  their  performance.  Thus  Chrysostom  said  at  Antioch  early  in 
this  reign,  "Christians  are  not  to  destroy  error  by  force  or  violence, 
but  should  work  the  salvation  of  men  by  persuasion,  instruction, 
and  love."  And  Augustine  wrote  of  the  destruction  of  the  idols, 
"  Let  us  iirst  obliterate  the  idols  in  the  hearts  of  the  heathen, 
and  when  once  they  become  Christians  they  will  either  themselves 
invite  us  to  the  execution  of  so  good  a  work,  or  anticipate  us  in  it. 
Now  we  must  pray  for  them,  not  exasperate  them." 

§  15.  In  the  year  392,  Theodosius,  now  sole  emperor,  issued  an 
edict  against  Paganism  throughout  the  whole  empire.  "  With  an 
elaborate  specification  it  includes  all  persons  of  every  rank  and  in 
every  place.  Sacrifice  and  divination,  even  although  jperformed 
without  any  political  object,  are  to  be  regarded  as  treasonable  and 
to  be  capitally  punished.  The  use  of  lights,  incense,  garlands,  or 
libations,  and  other  such  lesser  acts  of  idolatry,  are  to  involve  the 
forfeiture  of  the  houses  or  lands  where  they  are  committed.  Heavy 
fines,  graduated  according  to  the  position  of  the  offenders,  are 
denounced  against  those  who  should  enter  the  temples ;  if  magis- 
trates should  offend  in  this  respect,  and  their  oflficers  do  not  attempt 
to  prevent  them,  the  officers  are  also  to  be  fined."  ^ 

It  is,  however,  quite  clear  that  the  severer  laws  of  this  reign  against 
heathenism  were  very  imperfectly  enforced.  Full  individual  liberty 
of  religion  was  allowed,  and  heathenism  was  neither  a  bar  to  office 
nor  to  the  personal  friendship  of  the  Emperor.  The  Christian  poet 
Prudentius  states  -with  approbation,  that  in  the  distribution  of 
secular  offices  Theodosius  looked  not  at  religion,  but  at  merit  and 
talent.  He  conferred  the  consulship  on  Symmachns,  and  made  the 
heathen  rhetorician  Themistius  prefect  of  Constantinople  and  tutor 
to  his  son  Arcadius.  It  is  at  once  a  tribute  to  the  esteem  which  he 
won  from  all  parties,  and  a  curious  sign  of  the  tenacity  of  old  ideaa 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 
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iiodar  the  new  order  of  tbiage,  tbaC  tbe  Emperor,  who  had  shown 
tile  most  genuine  Christian  zeal  and  lakun  tlie  moiit  decisive 
meiuures  agdnst  tlie  old  religion,  was  enrolled  by  the  Senate,  with 
the  long  line  of  heathea  Cnsars,  among  the  goda. 

S  16.  Within  tbe  Ciinioh  Theodosiua  endeavoured  to  enforce  uni- 
formity of  belief  by  edicts  againat  heresy  in  general,  and  especially 
against  the  Ariaus,  Eunomiana,  Macedoniting,  Apollioaiians,  aud 
Manicbeans.  The  orthodox  decision  made  at  Constantinople  (3S1) 
was  followed  by  a  decree  ordering  all  churches  to  be  given  up  to  tbe 
Catliolica,  and  forbidding  heietics  to  meet  for  worship.  By  a  suc- 
cession of  further  edicts  "  he  coofiscated  all  places  in  which  they 
should  hold  meetings ;  he  rendered  them  incapable  of  inheriting  or 
hequeathing  property,  and  inflicted  other  civil  disabilities ;  he  for- 
bad them  to  dispute  on  religion  j  he  condemned  those  who  should 
either  confer  or  receive  sBctarian  ordination  to  pay  a  penalty  of  ten 
pounds'  weight  of  gold — equal  to  about  £400  of  our  money.  Against 
some  classes  of  heretics  he  denounced  conSscalioa  ond  banishment; 
tbe  'elect'  of  the  Manicheaos  were  even  sentenced  to  death."' 
The  Uanicbeans  were  regarded  as  enemies  of  religion  and  social 
order;  but,  in  general,  these  edicts,  like  those  against  the  beatheu, 
were  designed  rather  to  work  their  end  by  terror  than  to  be  strictly 
eiiecuted.  Hut  in  Gaul,  under  the  rule  ut  the  usuqier  Maximus,  the 
heresiarch  Prisciluai4  was  put  to  thn  torture  aud  to  death,  with 
some  of  his  chief  adherents,  against  the  remonstrances  of  Martin, 
bishop  of  Tours  (a.d.  385).' 

g  17.  Tbe  death  of  the  Great  Theodosius  gave  the  signal  for  the 
final  dissolution  of  the  Empire  he  had  reunited.  The  East  and 
West  were  again  divided  between  hia  two  sons,  weak  boys  of  eighteen 
and  eleven.  Abcadius  (395-408)  reigned  at  Constantinople,  under 
the  successive  tutelage  of  his  favourites,  Rufinua  and  the  cuouch 
Eutropitts,  and  his  able  but  artful  wife,  Eddoxia,  the  bitter  per- 
secutor of  John  Chrysoatom.'  HoKoMCS  (395-423)  watched  from 
Milan  tbe  resistance  of  the  great  Stilicho  to  the  tide  of  barbarian 
invasion;  till  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric 
caused  the  Emperor  to  seek  safety  in  the  impregnable  fortifications 
and  marshes  of  Raveima.  (402),  which  remained  the  scat  of  the 
court  till  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

'  Itobertaon,  vol.  i.  p.  20*.  "Theodoiios  pnbliahed  fifteen  such  edicts 
in  the  same  number  of  years  (A.D.  381-394).     Vod.  TAet-d.  ivi.  v.  6,  foil." 

*  The  teaching  of  Friaciltinn  ia  described  u  a  compound  of  Maoicheism, 
GnoBticiim,  and  other  heresies.  Like  th«  Manicheani,  the  Friscilliauista 
profeBBsd  atrict  asccticiam,  but  wure  accased  a(  licenlioui  praoticea  in  pn- 
vnte,  >  conieaaioa  of  which  waa  obtained  from  their  iDadara  by  torture 
before  theii  aiecDtion.  •  Set  Chnp.  Xllf.  S  7. 
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§  18.  On  the  death  of  Honorius  (423),  the  East  and  West  were 
reunited  for  the  hrief  space  of  two  years,  under  Theodosius  II., 
wlio  had  succeeded  his  father,  Arcadius,  at  the  age  of  seven.  His 
long  reign  of  forty-two  years  (408-450)  was  passed  under  the 
signally  able  tutelage,  first,  of  the  prefect  An themius  (till  414),  and 
afterwards  of  his  own  sister,  Pulchebia,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
Empire,  which  she  shared  with  her  husband  Mabcian.^ 

Meanwhile  the  West  was  nominally  ruled  by  Valentinian  IIL 
(425-455),  the  son  of  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  who,  at  the 
age  of  six,  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  Theodosius  II.  This  weak 
infant,  and  almost  equally  feeble  man,  was  the  tool  of  his  mother, 
and  of  the  great  generals  Aetius  and  Bonifacius,  whc»e  rivalry  was 
fatal  to  the  Empire,  which  their  union  might  have  saved. 

§  19.  The  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  marked  by  the  deaths  of 
Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  III.,  may  be  fixed  as  the  Epoch  of 
the  Final  Fall  of  Paganism,  During  the  half  century  from  the 
death  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  repeated  edicts  were  levelled  against 
the  pagan  woi-ship  and  customs.*  The  abolition  of  gladiatorial 
shows  was  purchased  by  the  self-devotion  of  a  monk  named  'I'ele- 
machus,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  games  held  to  celebrate  IStilicbo's 
repulse  of  Alaric,  rushed  into  the  arena  of  the  Coliseum  to  separate 
the  combatants,  and  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  enraged  spectators 
(404).  Edicts  were  issued  by  Arcadius  and  Honorius  abolishing 
heathen  sacrifices,  and  confiscating  the  endowments  of  the  priest- 
hood. A  law  of  Honorius  (408)  excluded  all  "enemies  of  the 
Catholic  sect "  from  military  employment  at  the  court.'  One  of 
Theodosius  11.  (435)  commanded  the  temples  to  be  destroyed,  or 
turned  into  churches. 

§  20.  But,  though  an  edict  of  the  same  emperor  (423)  questioned 
whether  any  pagans  still  survived,^  the  contrary  of  this  fond  hope 
is  proved  by  its  very  terms, — by  the  need  for  constantly  promul- 
gating fresh  laws,  including  many  expressly  levelled  against  converts 
who  relapsed  into  heathenism, — and  by  the  penalties  denounced 
against  the  magistrates  who  neglected  to  enforce  such  laws.  Be- 
sides these,  we  have  many  positive  indications  of  the  survival  of 
heathenism.  In  the  Western  Empire,  especially,  the  old  religion 
of  Rome  died  hard,  and  only  succumbed  at  last  to  a  power  greater 
than  that  of  any  imperial  laws. 

>  See  Chap.  XV.  §  10. 

*  These  edicts  are  embodied  in  the  Code  of  the  younger  Theodosius. 
»  Cod.  Theodoss  xvi.  5,  42. 

*  Cod.  Theodos.  xvi.  10,  22:  "Paganos,  qui  supersunt,  qwimqucan  jam 
nullos  esse  credamusy  promnlgatarum  legum  jamdudum  prsescripta  com- 
pescant." 
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That  very  tide  of  barbarian  invasion,  wliich  overthrew  the  Chris- 
tian Empire,  swept  the  reljca  of  Paganism  away  before  it.  The 
tiotha,  who  were  tlie  leaders  of  the  irruption,  hod,  as  we  have  seeo, 
long  embraced  Christianity ;  it  hod  spread  from  them  to  their  allies ; 
and,  among  all  the  hajrhnrian  invaders,  there  la  not  an  instance  of 
a  tribe  that  adopted  the  paganism  of  Greece  or  Home.  "  Alaric  and 
his  Goth^  who  were  Ariaos,  directed  their  wrath  against  heathen 
temples  even  more  zealously  than  the  Christians  of  the  Empire, 
It  is  from  Alario'a  invasion  o(  Greece  that  the  suppression  of  the 
Eleusiaian  mysteries  is  dated.  In  the  capture  of  Rome  templca 
were  attacked,  while  churches  were  reverenced,  and  iliose  who 
sought  B  refuge  in  Ihem  were  spared.  .  .  .  The  old  Homan  aristo- 
cracy, which  bad  clung  to  the  religion  of  its  forefathers  more  from, 
pride  than  from  conviction,  was  scattered  by  the  taking  of  Rome. 
Many  of  ita  members  emigrated  to  their  possessions  in  Africa, 
Egypt,  or  elsewhere,  and  the  pagan  interest  suffered  in  coneequcnce. 
But  in  the  mral  parts  of  Italy — notwithstanding  the  law  of  the 
year  408,  by  which  landlords  were  ordered  to  destroy  temples  on 
their  estates' — the  ancient  worship  subsisted,  until  at  a  later  time 
it  was  followed  into  its  retreats  and  extirpated  by  the  labour  of  the 
monks."' 


PROGRESS  AND  INTERNAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHTJRCn 
DURING  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 

§  1.  EitensLon  of  Christianitj- .  (i.)  In  Ethiopia,  Aratia,  and  Indinj  (ii.) 
AmoDg  the  Iberians;  (iii.)  Conversion  of  the  Goths — Life  and  Labours 
of  ULFiLtfl— The  Gothic  Alphabet  and  Bible— Arinnism  of  the  Goths; 
(iv.)  Christianity  sad  porseuutiona  in  Persia.  §  2.  Davelopment  of 
Church  Institutions — Modifying  causes— Union  of  Church  and  State 
— Causes  which  lessened  the  dependence  of  tho  Church.  §  3.  Diffi- 
culty of  defining  the  nature  of  the  nlliauca — Extent  of  the  Imperial 
Supremacy  —  The  Emperor's  authority  in  religioaa  qaestions  —  Ris 
power  in  the  Councils.  §  4.  Civil  jorisdiction  in  ecclesiasticsl 
sffitirs — Secular  jurisdiction  of  Bishops— Clerical  Exemptions,  §  5. 
Influence  of  Christianity  on  civil  laws  and  inalitutions — Rights  of  In- 
tercession and  Asylum — Public  observance  of  Sunday.  §  6.  Internal 
organization  of  the  Church — Increoiied  power  of  the  Clergy — Elialta- 
tion  of  the  Bishops,  g  7.  Adaptation  of  Dioceses  to  the  civil  division 
of  the  Empire— Metropolitans ;  Exarchs  or  Primates;  Patriarcha  or 
Popes — Rank  of  the  See  ul  CooMantioopIe.  §  8.  Rank  of  the  Roman  See 
—Declarations  of  the  Councils  of  Kicaa  and  Saidics— No  supremacy,  but 
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growing  dignily  and  influence  of  the  Bishop  of.  Rome— Decretal  Epbtiei. 
§  9.  Dooline  of  the  Countrf  Biahops  {Charepiscopi /.  §  10.  Condition  of 
tho  Clergy— Their  booial  Privileges  aoij  Exemptions— Increiue  of  Wealth 

Gift  and  Legacy  H anting.     §  11.  Order  of  Deacons— Archdeacona— 

Lower  Clergy^The  Copiata  and  ParabolanL  §  12.  Clerical  Celibacy 
eneoaraged  but  not  enjoined  —  Progress  of  Monaaiicism  —  Its  caoses. 
§  13.  Heathen  and  Jewish  Monasticism  ;  how  far  the  sonreas  of  Christian 

Honosticism -Distinction  between  the  Gnostic  and  Christian  Asceticism. 

§  14,  Beginning  of  Christian  Monasticism  in  the  third  century— Us 
Kour  Stages— Life  of  the  Hermits  or  Anchoret  a— Sarabaites  and  Khemo- 
boths.  §  15.  Tho  first  famous  Anchorets :  PAUL  OF  Thebes- St. 
AnthosT,  the  true  fonndcr  of  Monasticifim — His  Life,  Miracles,  and 
Teaching- His  Biography  by  Athanasios— His  ^eal  against  Heresy- 
Fierce  orthodoxy  of  the  Monks.  §  18.  Spread  of  Monasticism- Hila- 
rion  in  Syria— Extravagances  of  Asceticism — St.  Symeon  Stylites  and 
the  "  PlUac  Saints."  %  17.  Oenobite  or  Social  Monasticism  founded  by 
PACHOMIIIS  in  Egypt— Monastic  Sisterhoods— Spread  of  Monasteries  in 
the  East— Basii.  the  Geeat— Isidore  of  Peluaium— Nltua  of  Sinai- 
Educational  and  Literary  Work  of  Monasteries— Fanatical  extremes— 
Synod  of  Garsgrm,  §  18.  Monastieism  in  the  West :  promotedbyAtha- 
Duins,  Ambrose,  and  Augnstine- Its  practical  and  missionary  spirit 
—St.  Martin  or  Toubs— Monasteries  in  Gaul— St.  HosoRAit;a  and 
Si.  Vincent  of  Lerins. 

§  1.  The  resolute  meaBurea  of  Theodoaius  and  bis  nons  tore  frait 
in  large  additions  of  nominal  proselytes  both  to  Cliriatianity  and 
CatboliciatQ ;  but  the  manifest  decay  of  the  little  lire  left  iu  hea- 
theoiam  would  have  secured  an  influs  of  true  converta  by  wortliier 
meana.  Dnringthe  fourth  century,  also,  the  Goapel  was  spread  more 
widely  beyond  the  liinita  of  the  Empire. 

(i.)  In  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  India. — It  is  doubtful  whether  tho 
conversion  of  the  Etbiopian  eunuch  in  the  apostolic  age  produced 
permatient  results  in  hia  country;  but  the  known  establishment 
of  Cbristianity  there  was  effected  in  tlio  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century.  Meropiua,  a  philosopher  of  Tyre,  who  went  on  a  scientific 
expedition  to  tiie  Upper  Nile,  was  massacred  with  all  his  com- 
paniona  encept  two  youths,  jGdesius  and  Fnimentiua.  They 
became  officers  at  the  king's  court,  and  at  his  death  they  governed 
-the  biugdom  under  the  queen,  for  his  infant  son.  £deaLus  returned 
In  Tyre  and  became  a  presbyter;  while  Fnimentius  resorlM  for 
advice  to  Athatuwins  at  Alexandria,  who  ordained  and  eent  him 
hack  as  bishop  of  Auiume  {Axum,  in  Abyssinia),  a  see  which  has 
ever  since  been  subject  to  the  Alexandrian  patriarch. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century,  TheophiUis,  a.  native  of  the 
island  of  Bin,'  hnvingbeensentahostageto  the  court  of  Coustantinp 

ibably  near  the  ODlrofCBmbsy,  i 
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was  ordained  by  Eusebius  of  Nicom^ia  as  an  Arian  missionary^  and 
preached  in  Southern  Arabia,  and  (as  it  seems)  in  Ethiopia  and 
India,  as  well  as  in  his  native  island.^  In  the  deserts  of  Korthem 
Arabia,  bordering  on  Syria,  Eusebius  tells  us  that  churches  had  been 
lately  founded  among  the  SarcLcens?  who  were  destined  to  acquire 
such  fame  as  votaries  of  another  faith.  Impressed  with  the  holy 
and  self-denying  lives  of  the  monks  of  the  desert,  they  visited 
their  retreats,  and  became  their  converts.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
l^eace  made  with  Yalens  (372),  a  Saracen  queen  stipulated  for  the 
appointment  of  Moses,  an  anchoret  of  great  sanctity,  as  bishop  to 
her  nation.  Kefusing  ordination  from  the  Arian  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, Moses  was  consecrated  by  some  of  the  banished  orthodox 
bishops.  The  Jews  living  among  the  Arabs  were  the  bitterest 
opponents  of  Christianity. 

(ii.)  The  IberianSf  in  the  region  of  the  Caucasus  (in  Georgia),  are 
said  to  have  l)cen  converted  through  the  influence  of  a  female 
Christian  captive,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  to  whom  they  applied 
for  a  bishop.^ 

(ill.)  The  most  interesting  case  is  that  of  the  Ooths  of  Moesia, 
who  furnish  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity by  a  whole  nation,  and  of  the  service  so  often  rendered  by 
Christian  missionaries  to  barbarian  peoples,  in  giving  form  and  order 
to  a  language  as  yet  irregular,  to  be  the  vehicle  of  their  teaching,  and 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  national  literature  by  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures.  We  have  had  to  mention  the  first  propagation  of 
Christianity  among  the  Gothic  invaders  of  the  Empire,  in  the  third 
century,  by  the  captives  whom  they  carried  off  beyond  the  Danube 
in  their  wars  with  Decius,  Valerian,  and  Gallienus,  and  the  appeal^ 
anco  of  Theophilus,  "  bishop  of  the  Goths,"  at  the  Nioene  CoonciL 
Ilis  successor,  as  it  seems,  was  Ulfilas,*  who  appears  to  have  been 
born  in  312,  and  to  have  been  consecrated  to  his  bishopric  among 
the  Goths  while  discharging  a  mission  to  the  Emperor  Oonstantius 

*  Pliilostorg.  //.  E,  ii.  6 ;  iii.  4-6  ;  iv.  7.     Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  301. 

^  This  name  first  appears  in  history  in  the  time  of  Zenobia,  whose  hus- 
band is  called  '*  Prince  of  the  Saracens ;"  that  is,  of  the  nomad  or  Bedoain 
Arabs,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Scenitce,  that  is,  "  dwellers  in  tents.**  It 
is  an  Arabic  name  of  disputed  origin,  derived  by  some  from  sarakoj  ''to. 
plunder ; "  by  others  from  sharaka,  "  to  spring  up "  (denoting  the  tribes 
of  the  East,  like  the  Latin  Oriens). 

3  Socr.  i.  20 ;  Sozom.  ii.  7 ;  whose  story  is  embellished  with  miracles. 
Robertson,  vol.  i.  pp.  301-2. 

*  Notwithstanding  his  Teutonic  name  (Ulfila  or  Wulfihf  a  diminaiiveof 
C7/,  "  wolf"),  he  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  a  captive  Cappadodan 
family.  (Philostorg.  ii.  5.)  See  the  introduction  to  Massmann's  UljUas, 
which  *'  contains  much  curious  matter  as  to  the  history  of  ChristiuiitT 
among  the  Goths."    (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  303.) 
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(a.d.  348),'  Owing  to  the  peraecation  of  Allan aric,  judge  oftheOalro- 
goths,  who  BUBpect«d  his  Christian  subjectg  of  perversion  to  Iho  in- 
terests ofBome.Ulfilaa  led  alarge  body  of  Goths  serosa  the  Uanuhe, 
to  seek  the  Emperor's  protection  (355);  and  he  was  happily  styled 
by  Conatantius  the  "Moses  of  the  Goths."  Wlen,  to  escape  the 
pressure  of  the  resistless  hordes  of  the  Bnns,  Fritigern  and  Alaviviis, 
the  judges  of  the  Visigotha,  oTjIained  from  Talens  a  now  home  for 
their  natjon  within  the  Danube,  Ulfilas  was  employed  to  negociato 
the  treaty  (376);  and  it  was  chiefly  among  these  Gollis  of  Mcesia 
that  the  lasting  fruits  of  his  labours  were  preserved.  Be  reduced 
their  language  to  a  written  form  by  inveiitiiigan  alphabet  of  twenty- 
four  letters,  based  upon  the  Greek,  which  was  adopted  by  all  the 
Teutonic  tribes,  and  is  still  in  use  as  the  German  character,  or  "  black 
letter.'"  *  His  translation  of  the  Scriptures  formed  the  basis  (for  he 
docs  not  appear  to  have  executed  the  whole)  of  that  version  which 
forma  the  first  great  monument  of  the  old  Gothic  language,  or,  as  it 
is  called  from  the,  province  in  which  the  dialect  received  its  literary 
form,  the  Mceso-Oothic.^  There  was,  however,  one  great  drawback 
oa  the  benefits  which  TJlfilas  conferred  upon  his  coimtrymen.  He 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  an  Aiian,  and  the  adoption  of  that  faith  by 
the  Visigoths  was  made  by  Valeas  a  condition  of  their  settlement 
in  MtEsia.  Hence  that  general  prevalence  of  Artanism  among  the 
barbarian  conquerors  of  the  Empire,  which  added  to  their  other 
devastations  a  cruel  persecution  of  the  Catholics. 

(iv.)  In  Persia,  the  faith  planted  in  Apostolic  times  continued 
to  flourish  and  spread,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Christians  depended 
much  on  the  relatioDB  between  the  two  empires.  Constatitine  wrote 
to  the  famous  Satob  U.  (king  from  310  to  381)  on  behalf  of  his 
Christian  subjects,  who  enjoyed  toleration  during  the  first  half  of 
his  long  reign.  But  when  war  broke  out  with  Constantius  (343), 
the  Magi  easily  roused  the  King's  suspicion  agninst  those  who  held 
the  religion  of  the  Soman  Empire ;  and  Symeun,  the  bishop  of  the 
twin  capital  (Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon),  sul!ered  martyrdom,  with 
many  others,  io  a  forty  years'  persecution. 

I  Bobortson,  vol.  i.  p.  303,  who  plncfB  the  death  of  tlllllu  in  3BS  ;  but 
ProfeBsor  JIai  Miiller  places  the  birth  of  Clfilis  id  313,  hU  CDDsecritiDD 
in  341  (probably  nt  the  Conncil  of  AntiacIi),aDd  hisdoalh  in  361,the;«iir 
of  theCDiiDcilofCanstBntiDDple(Zrcfures,  pr-  lHO-2). 

'  Fhilostor^.  ii.  5. 

■  or  ths  truulition  ucribed  to  Ulfjlaa,  rather  more  than  half  of  the  Foar 
Gupflli  la  preBBrved  in  the  Codegr  Aryenieus  bcloDgiag  to  the  UniverbUy 
of  Utaata,  ia  Swaien.  Other  fragmenta  have  been  discovered  in  palimp- 
sent  ifSS.  But  it  i>  questioned  whether  the  version  in  the  Upanla  HS.  le 
jt  as  much  u  a  century  nnil  n  half  later  thnn  the  time  of  UllilM.    (See 

_c.__..   j^  Wttlgothtn,  fp.  S5,  foil.;  Uaunuan.  ilTi.-iWiL) 
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Among  tho  chief  Christian  teachers  in  Persia  was  a  Metopotamian 
bishop,  named  Maruthas.    Being  appointed  by  Arcadius  his  am- 
bassador to  Yezdegerd  I.  (ctVc.  401-421),  he  exposed  the  tricks  by 
which  the  Magians  tried  to  influence  the  King,  who  seemed  dis- 
posed to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.    But  the  rash  zeal  of  a  bishop 
named  Abdas,  in  destroying  a  Persian  temple,  caused  Yezdegerd  to 
retaliate  on  the  Christian  churches  (414),  and  another  persecution 
lasted  for  thirty  years,  which  drove  multitudes  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  involved  Yabanes  V.  ("  Bahbak  Ooub,  the 
Wild  Ass")  in  a  disastrous  war  with  Theodosius  IT.  (421-2).     We 
shall  see  presently  how  a  great  doctrinal  schism  in  the  Eastern 
Church  led  to  the  toleration  of  the  Nestorian  form  of  Christianity 
in  Persia  (Chap.  XV.  §  6). 

§  2.  We  have  now  to  look  at  some  distinctive  features  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Church,  as  developed  during  the  fourth  century. 
To  the  growth  natural  to  all  institutions,  under  the  double  impulse 
from  within  and  influences  from  without,  was  now  added  the  force 
of  that  great  change  which  raised  the  faith  hitherto  propagated 
by  voluntary  choice,  amidst  the  resistance  of  tho  old  religion  of  the 
people  and  persecution  by  the  State,  to  an  alliance  with  the  sovereign 
l)Ower.  The  results  which  followed  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
were  greatly  modified  by  the  actual  conditions  under  which  it  took 
place.  The  resistance  of  three  centuries'  duration  gave  ample  proof  that 
the  ultimate  triumph  was  secured  by  the  spiritual  power  residing  in 
Christianity,  and  not  by  the  civil  patronage  which  some  still  main- 
tain to  have  been  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  new  strength. 
The  consciousness  of  this  enabled  the  clergy  to  assume  from  the 
first  a  tone  completely  different  from  that  of  a  priesthood  dependent 
upon  the  throne.  The  gradual  growth  of  Constantino's  Chris- 
tianity increased  the  influence  of  his  spiritual  advisers;  and  the 
authority  which  he  was  not  slow  to  claim,  as  the  Christian  head  of 
tho  State,  was  really  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  the 
direction  of  his  mind  for  the  time  being.  There  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  inevitable  tendency  to  court  the  imperial  favour  by  com- 
pliance and  servility,  which  became  more  marked  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign,  and  more  especially  under  Constantius ;  but  still  the 
growing  interference  of  the  prince  was  at  least  covered  by  the  decent 
veil  of  regular  ecclesiastical  procedure. 

§  3.  It  would  be  vain  to  seek  for  any  formal  statement  of  the 
nature  and  limits  of  the  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  State. 
The  chief  points  in  which  it  consisted  were,  the  choice  of  Christianity 
as  the  form  of  all  public  acts  of  religion  in  which  the  State  and  its 
officers  took  part ;  the  sanction  given  by  public  law,  not  only  to 
the  exercise  of  Christian  worship,  but  to  those  acts  of  ecclesiastical 
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authority  and  discipline  whick  needed  Uie  atJ  ct  the  civil  powar  fur 
their  enforcement ;  aud  otiier  forms  uf  aid  and  [latronage,  for  all 
which  the  State  necessarily  claimed  a  safeguard  and  equivftleot  in 
the  unimpaired  acknowledgment  and  exercise  of  its  supremacy.  To 
define  that  supremacy,  again,  is  hardly  possihle.  Too  much  weight 
must  not  be  given  lo  the  mere  phrases  in  which  Eusebius  speaks 
of  Conatantine  as  "  a  kind  of  general  bishop,"  and  relates  that  the 
Emperor  once  told  some  of  his  episcopal  guests  that,  as  they  were 
bishops  within  the  Church,  ao  he  himself  was  bishop  ivithout  it. 
Bnt  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Coustautine  acted  as  if  he  believed 
himself  entitled  to  watch  over  the  Chnrch,  to  determine  which  of 
conflicting  opinions  was  orthodox,  and  loenforce  theological  decisions 
by  the  strength  of  the  secular  x>ower.  But  the  decisions  thus 
enforced  were  always  those  pronounced  by  an  ecclesiastical 
authority  having  a  certain  weight,  while,  when  the  agitated 
balance  was  in  suspense,  the  Emperot  chose  inliD  which  scale  to 
throw  the  sword  of  StAte.  'i  he  type  of  these  relations  is  seen  in  the 
action  of  Constantine,  summoning  by  his  imperial  authority  the  whole 
Church  to  meat  in  council  for  the  first  time ;  presiding  in  that 
council  as  the  Prince, — the  JirsC  person  in  the  State,  and  tlierefore, 
as  he  seems  to  have  claimed  to  be,  the  first  person  in  the  Church, 
thoi^h  he  was  still  unbaptized, — but  leaving  the  discussion  and 
decision  to  the  assembled  bishops ;  and  tlien  coming  forward  to  give 
their  decisions  the  force  of  public  law,  and  to  enforce  them  even  to 
the  length  of  banishing  the  heresiaroh  and  hia  adherents.  The 
example  was  followed  by  his  successras,  with  the  addition  of 
stricter  laws  and  severer  peoaltjes,  up  to  the  extreme  of  death. 
As  the  General  Council  was  the  first,  so  it  was  the  most  efiective 
engine  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  Emperor,  who  nlone  could 
gather  such  a  council,  and  alone  could  enforce  its  decrees,  while  the 
Church  preserved  the  appearance  of  free  action  in  debating  aud 
settling  the  questions-  of  deepest  moment  concerning  her  doctrine 
and  discipline. 

§  4.  As  the  Emperor  was  the  supreme  judge  in  all  causes,  ecclesi- 
astical disputes  were  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  imperial 
courts.  In  fact,  the  power  of  those  courts  soon  came  to  be  invoked 
in  order  to  esca^ie  the  adverse  decision  of  church  authorities  in  cauies 
purely  ecclesiastical ;  and  the  councils  of  Antioch  (341)  and  Sardioa 
(347)  forbad  appeals  to  the  Emperor,  except  with  llie  consent  of  the 
metropolitan  and  bishops  of  the  apjwllants'  province.  A  new  cha- 
racter uf  public  authority  was  given  to  the  decisions  of  the  bishops 
in  cases  referred  to  them  (according  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
Gliurch,  following  the  injunction  of  Paul),  in  order  to  avoid  the 
scandal  of  exposing  their  differences  before  heathen  tribunali 
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was  enacted  that,  if  both  parties  to  a  caiue  consented  to  sabmit  it 
to  episcopal  arbitration,  the  sentence  of  the  bishop  should  be  without 
appeal,  and  the  secular  authorities  wore  charged  to  cany  it  out.  The 
bishops  were   thus  virtually  made  civil  judges,  burthened  with 
secular  business,  and  involved  in  obloquy  from  dissatisfied  litigants. 
The  privilege— dangerous  alike  to  the  purity  of  the  Church  and 
to  equal  justice  in  the  State — of  the  exemption  of  ecclesiastics  from 
civil  jurisdiction,  began  early  to  receive  a  certain  d^ree  of  sanction. 
In  355,  Constantius  enacted  that  bishops  should  be  tried  only  by 
members  of  their  own  order ;  that  is,  in  synods.     Gratiau  confined 
this  privilege  to  matters  of  religion  and  church  discipline^  ordering 
all  civil  and  criminal  cases  to  be  tried  in  the  secular  courts  (376) ; 
but  the  indefinite  limits  between  cases  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  crimes 
and  sins,  penance  and  punishment,  left  a  large  licence  to  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.     But  it  was  not  yet  held  that  the  clerical  character 
protected  a  criminal  from  trial  by  the  secular  courts. 

§  5.  The  public  recognition  of  Christianity  affected  both  the 
principles  of  legislation  and  the  administration  of  the  law.  On  the 
one  band  there  was  a  stricter  treatment  of  moral  offences  as 
crimes ;  on  the  other,  a  humaner  spirit  was  seen  in  the  infliction  of 
punishment,  in  the  restraint  of  oppression,  and  the  protection  of  the 
weak.  The  ministers  of  religion  were  often  charged  with  the  duty 
of  preventing  harshness  and  abuse  of  authority;*  and  they  even 
exercised  a  direct  control  over  magistrates  by  the  power  of  eccle- 
siastical censure  and  excommunication.  It  was  one  of  their  privi- 
leges to  intercede  for  offenders,  whose  lives  were  often  spared 
that  they  might  make  their  peace  with  heaven  by  penance.  The 
privilege  of  asylum,  long  possessed  by  many  heathen  sanctuaries, 
was  transfeiTed  to  the  churches.  But  both  privileges  were  oflea 
abused:  many  of  the  clergy  made  a  traffic  of  their  intercessoiy 
influence ;  and  the  churches  were  used  to  protect  gross  criminals  and 
fraudulent  debtors.  Laws  were  enacted  against  these  abuses  by  the 
two  Theodosii  and  by  Justinian. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  beneficial  results  of  the  public 
recognition 'of  Christianity  has  always  been  the  setting  apart  the 
weekly  day  of  rest  by  a  legal  sanction  given  to  the  suspenson  of 
business.  In  321,  as  we  have  seen,  Constantino  issued  an  edict 
for  the  general  observance  of  the  Sunday ;  no  legal  proceedings  or 
military  exercises  were  to  take  place  on  that  day ;  but  agricultnial 
labour  was  allowed,  in    order  to  take  advantage  of  fine  weather, 

*  For  example,  a  law  of  Honorius  (in  409)  ordered  that  judges  should, 
on  every  Sunday,  examine  prisoners  as  to  the  treatment  they  received, 
and  imposed  on  the  bishops  the  duty  of  superintending  its '  execution. 
(Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  310.) 
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and  no  positive  prohibition  wBiHS  yetimpoeed  on  ether  kinds  of  work 
and  business.'  Tlie  Couooil  of  Laodicea  (about  373),  while  con- 
demning the  JiidaicaL  observance  of  the  day,  directed  that  labour 
should  be  avoided  on  it  as  far  a»  jjosstWe.'  Tbeodosius  forbad  the 
trnnsaction  of  civil  business  on  the  Sunday,  and  abolished  the  spec- 
tacles in  which  the  heathen  had  found  their  consolation  when  t)ie 
day  was  set  apart  from  other  scculnr  uses  by  Coastantiue.' 

S  6.  In  the  internal  orgaoJEation  of  the  Church,  the  natural 
tendency  to  exalt  the  clergy  and  depress  the  power  of  the  people  was 
strengthened  by  her  connection  with  the  Btat«  and  the  increase 
of  her  wealth  and  authority.  The  clei^  were  more  and  more 
raised  above  the  people  by  their  social  privileges,  by  their  exemption 
from  civit  duties  (tliuugh  this  was  as  yet  but  partial),  and  by 
the  wealth  conferred  on  them,  partly  in  the  form  of  public 
allowances  for  their  support,  and  partly  through  the  law  of  Con- 
stantino permitting  the  Church  lo  receive  bequests  of  property. 
1'be  bishoia  wore  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  clei^y  by  their 
intercourse  ou  equal,  and  Eometimoa  more  than  equal  terms, ' 
with  the  princes  and  great  men  to  whom  they  were  connacllurs 
and  directors;  by  tbeic  influence  on  or  direct  participation  in  acts 
uf  government;  and  by  the  frequency  of  councils,  iu  which  not 
only  hod  they  the  sole  power  of  voting,  but  the  very  habit  uf 
meeting  tc^ether  to  decide  on  the  faith  and  interests  of  the  Church 
must  have  fostered  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  order.  Tile 
sense  of  responsibility  t«  their  flocks  was  greatly  lessened  with  tiie 
diminution  of  popular  inBuence  in  their  election.  For  this  the 
people  had,  in  a  great  measure,  lo  thank  their  own  factions,  which 
tended  to  throw  the  choice  of  their  own  bishop  into  the  hands 
of  the  bishops  called  iu  as  mediators;  but  their  choice  was  also 
limited  by  canons  which  6xed  the  qualifications  for  the  episco- 
pate.' In  the  case  of  the  more  important  Bees,  the  Emperor  not 
only  influenced  the  elections,  but  siimetinics  directly  nominated  tlie 

'  The  day  wa«  rBCDnomendBd  to  ttie  observance  of  the  heathen  as  the 
festJTBl  of  the  Sun;  and  iti  religioua  charauler  was  recognised  hj  ugm- 
manding  the  aoldiers  (heathen  ra  well  aa  Christian)  to  repeat  ■  prajer  (u 
thi:  aftpreme  Deili/, 

'  Efyt  Si*(u»ro.  '  Rohertsoa,  vol.  i.  p.  363. 

•  "The  lotenourBB  of  courts  waa  a  trial  for  the  biahopa:  while  in 
many  it  nKturally  prodoced  sutjaervisncy,  in  others  it  led  to  a  luiitnken 
etnltatioa  of  spiritual  dignity  in  opposition  to  ascular  rank.  Thus,  it  b 
told  with  admiration  that  St.  Martin  of  Tonra,  when  at  the  coDTt  a( 
MaiiniDi,  allnwed  the  Empress  to  wait,  on  him  at  table;  and  that,  when 
the  Emperor  bad  desired  him  to  drink  befoi'a  him,  and  expected  to  receive 
the  cap  back  from  the  bishop,  Martin  passed  it  to  bii  ova  chaplain,  as 
being  higher  in  honour  than  any  earthly  putentnte."  (Robertson,  vol,  i. 
p.  319.)  '  OibboD,  vol,  ti,  p.  171 ;  Kobertwn,  toI.  i.  p.  321. 
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bishop.  Where  the  election  was  still  free, 'it  became  too  often  a* 
mere  object  of  ambition.  "  At  the  election  of  a  bishop  unworthy 
arts  were  employed  by  the  candidates ;  accusations  which,  whether 
true  or  false,  give  no  agreeable  idea  of  the  prevailing  tone  of  morals, 
wen;  very  commonly  brought  by  each  faction  against  the  favourite 
of  its  opiionents ;  and  disgraceful  tumults  often  took  place."  ^  Coun- 
cils tried  in  vain  to  check  the  practice  of  trandcUion^  the  frequent 
motives  of  which  are  exposed  by  the  Canon  of  Carthage  (398),  for- 
bidding bishoi)s  to  be  translated  from  motives  of  ambition,  but 
allowing  translation  when  it  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church. 

§  7.  The  system  of  conforming  the  range  of  episcopal  oversight  to 
the  territorial  divisions  of  the  Empire  tended  to  increase  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank  among  the  bishops  themselves.  When  Constantino 
divided  the  Empire  into  four  Prastorian  Prefectures,  which  were  sub- 
divided into  thirteen  Dioceses,  each  containing  several  Provinces,* 
the  bishops  of  the  chief  city  of  each  diocese  obtained  a  precedence 
over  the  Metropolitans  of  Provinces,  with  the  title  of  Exarch  in  the 
East,  and  of  Primate  in  the  West.  Above  all  the  rest,  the  sees  of 
Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria — both  as  capital  cities  and  as 
churches  founded  by  Apostles — were  expressly  recognized  by  thei 
Nicene  Council  as  presiding  over  all  the  churches  of  the  West, 
the  East,  and  Africa  respectively.  The  same  rank  was  naturally 
taken  *  by  Constantinople,  and  we  have  seen  the  Council  of  381 
assigning  to  its  see  a  precedence  next  to  Home,  ''forasmuch  as 
it  is  a  new  Rome."  *  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (461)  first  ccm- 
ferred  on  these  four  chief  bishops  the  title  of  Patriarch,  which 
had  formerly  been  given  to  all  bishops,  as  denoting  their  fatherly 
authority,  as  well  as  that  of  Pope  (Papa),  which  is  the  common 
title  of  priests  in  the  Greek  Church  to  this  day.* 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  319.         *  Can.  Nic.  15;  Antioch,  21;  Sardia.  1. 

'  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Dioceses  with  their  capitals,  under  their 
several  Prefectures,  as  finally  arranged  about  A.D.  400: — A.  In  the 
Eastern  Empire :— I.  The  East-  (1)  The  East,  Antioch  ;  (2)  Egypt,  Alexan- 
dria ;  (3)  Asiaj  Ephesus  ;  (4)  Pontus,  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia ;  (5)  Thrace, 
Heraclea,  afterwards  Constantinople.  II.  Illyricum  (separated  from  the 
West  in  379),  with  its  capital  at  Thessalonica :  (6)  Macedonia,  with 
Achaia;  (7)  Dacia. — B.  In  the  Western  Empire: — III.  Italy:  (JS)  Some, 
Rome  ;  (9)  Italy,  Milan,  with  Western  Illyria,  Sirmium ;  (10)  Africa,  Car- 
thage. IV.  The  Gauls:  (11)  Gaul^  Augusta  Trevirorum  (TVeces);  (12) 
Spain  ;  (13)  Britain.  The  number  of  the  Provinces  reach^,  by  repeated 
subdivision,  to  116.  The  civil  term  diocese  was  not  yet  transferred  to  the 
district  under  a  bishop,  which  was  called  his  parochia.  (Comp.  ChuD  VII 
§10.)  V        r  p.        . 

*  The  translation  of  Eudoxius  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople  in  360  was 
regarded  as  a  promotion.  (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  314.)  «  Chap.  XL  §  7. 

*  The  usage  has  been  curiously  inverted ;  for,  while  ordinary  biahops 
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§  8.  The  reason  given  by  the  Second  General  Council  proves  tbat 
the  Bat  rank  was  conceded  to  (he  See  of  Boms  on  the  ground  of  ita 
dignity  as  the  old  capital,  without  any  recognition  of  a  Btipreme 
spiritual  suChority.  The  direct  jurisdiction  whicii  the  Bishop  of 
Borne  had  over  the  biBhops  of  the  Itahan  diocese  (where  there  were 
no  metropolitans)  ie  recognized  by  the  Council  of  Niosea  as  simply 
on  the  same  footing  as  thellkeauthoritjof  the  Biahopof  Alexandria 
in  Egypt  and  Libya.*  The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Sardicfi,  thtit 
bishops  might  appeal  from  a  synod  to  Julius,  bishop  of  fiomc,  not 
only  falls  quit«  short  of,  but  disproves  (so  far  as  this  authority  goes) 
any  supreme  jurlBdictiou  bclougiug  as  of  right  to  the  chair  of  Peter. 
It  is  the  penuiseioQ,  granted  for  a  special  occasion,  of  a  voluntary 
application,  and  only  with  the  consent  of  the  judges,  to  Julius 
personally  and  by  name,  not  for  his  decision  of  the  case,  but  only 
for  a  new  trial.  The  real  purpose  of  the  canon  seems  to  have  been 
to  piacu  (he  Roman  bishop,  who  had  gained  confidence  hy  bis 
orthodoxy,  in  a  position  to  receive  appeals  which  it  would  not  have 
been  desirable  to  carry  before  the  Arian  Emperor  Conatantius.  The 
very  lact,  that  the  respect  due  Co  the  See  of  Peter  (who  was  himself 
as  yet  only  regarded  as  the  fitst  among  bis  equals)  was  ever  present 
to  Ihe  minds  of  ecclesiastics,  adds  weight  to  their  withholding  any 
recognition  of  a  right  to  supremacy  on  that  ground ;  as  we  find,  in 
this  very  canon,  of  Saidioa,  the  venerable  Hosius  saying,  "  Let  ns, 
if  it  seems  good  to  you  (si  tiobis  placet\  honour  (he  memory  of  the 
holy  Apostle  Peter  " — by  this  neio  mark  of  respect  to  the  bishop 
who  was  himself  worthy  of  confidence.  The  case  has  deserved  a 
full  statement,  to  expose  the  weakness  of  a  claim  which  can  find  no 
better  foimdtttion  to  rest  upon;  as  Barrow  well  says:  "Some  Popes 
did  challenge  jurisdiction  upon  appeals,  as  given  (hem  by  the 
Nioene  cnnona,  meaning  those  of  Sardica ;  which  showeth  they  had 
no  better  plea,  and  therefore  no  original  right."'  The  churches  of 
the  fourth,  as  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  resisted  every 
attempt  of  the  Roman  bishops  lo  invade  their  privileges,  and  those 
of  the  East  and  Africa  acted  in  complete  independence  of  Kome. 

were  called  popes  in  the  West  asd  palrianhi  in  the  Eatt  (where  Greek 
prevailed),  the  title  of  Pope,  M  denotine  superior  dignity,  was  given  in 
the  Eait  to  theblshopa  of  Antioch  snil  Alexondrin;  and  it  was  that  uMgo 
whieh  caused  it  to  be  afternardi  auumed  by  tha  Bishnp  of  Rome,  to  whom 
it  appears  to  have  been  Grat  restricted  by  Latin  srilers  about  A-n.  500 
(RolwrtsoB,  vol.  i.  p.  560.)    Comp.  nofs  (  '  ),  pp.  187-H. 

'  The  L*tin  version  of  the  Nicena  Canons  defines  the  jnrisdiDtioo  of  tha 
Homao  biihop  as  eilendiag  over  thn  fubwbicanaa  chvrchet,  namely,  thoH 
of  tbu  ProrioceB  composiag  lb»  civil  diocese  uf  Italy. 

*  "  See  im  the  whole  matter  his  Appeodit,  pp.  759-776."  (RobertiOD, 
vol.  i.  p.  3111.) 
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Julius,  for  example,  was  plainly  told  that,  as  the  Eastern  Church 
had  not  interfered  with  the  Koman  in  the  matter  of  KoTatian,  so 
he  ought  not  to  dictate  to  them.^ 

Still  there  were  causes  at  work  to  promote  that  natural  tendency 
of  the  Roman  see  to  gain  authority,  which  we  have  seen  in  its 
earlier  stages.  The  grandeur  which  invested  the  old  capital  was 
not  diminished  by  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire;  but  the 
withdrawal  of  the  court,  at  the  same  time  that  the  old  famiHes  lost 
consideration  from  their  adherence  to  the  losing  side  in  religion,  left 
the  Bishop  in  a  position  of  peculiar  dignity.  When  the  Prince  was 
withdrawn  and  the  Senate  humbled,  the  successor  of  Peter  became 
also,  in  some  sense,  the  representative  of  the  Caesars,  the  personal 
embodiment  of  that  genius  loci  which  was  expressed  by  the  old 
image  and  superscription,  Roma.  From  the  religious  point  of  view 
the  Church  of  Rome  gained  consideration  through  the  frequent 
appeals  made  for  its  support  by  the  contending  parties  in  the  East ; 
and  its  almost  constant  adherence  to  the  orthodox  side  won  the  praise 
of  consistency  and  the  credit  of  a  share  in  the  final  triumph.  "  More- 
over, the  old  civil  analogy  introduced  a  practice  of  referring  for 
advice  to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  the  West.  ITie  earliest  extant 
answer  to  such  an  application  is  the  synodical  letter  of  Siricius 
to  Himerius,  bishop  of  Tarraco  (Tarragona^  a.d.  385.  But  by 
degrees  these  Decretal  Epistles  rose  more  and  more  from  a  tone  of 
advice  to  one  of  direction  and  command ;  and  they  were  no  longer 
written  in  the  name  of  a  synod,  but  in  that  of  the  Pope  alone."  * 

§  9.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  bishops  and  the  rest  of 
the  clergy  was  more  distinctly  marked  by  the  limits  imposed  by 
canons  of  the  councils  on  the  functions  of  the  ** country  bishops" 
(^chorepiscopi)f  who  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  superior  bishops. 
The  oflSce  was,  in  fact,  doomed  to  suppression.  The  Council  of 
Laodicea  (about  360)  forbad  the  appointment  of  bishops  in  villages 
and  country  places,  and  transferred  their  functions  to  presbyters 
with  the  title  of  periodeutce  (circuit-visitors).^  The  chorqnseopi 
were  gradually  merged  in  the  order  of  presbyters,  though  the  titie 
survived  till  the  eighth  century,  and  still  later  in  the  West. 

§  10.  The  social  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  clergy,  their  ex- 
emption from  most  of  the  public  burthens,  the  provision  made  for 

*  Sozom.  iii.  8 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  317. 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  315 ;  see  Hussey  on  the  Papal  Power,  26. 
Respecting  the  genuine  and  forged  Decretals  see  further  in  Chap  XVII 
§  15,  and  Chap.  XXII.  §  9. 

*  "  Answering  to  the  archdeacons  or  rural  deans  of  our  own  Church." 
(Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  312.)  Respecting  the  functions  of  the  Western  cAor- 
episcopi  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  see  Robertson,  vol.  ii«  p.  195, 
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their  support,'  and  the  increasing  wealth  of  Iha  Church,  tended 
inevitably  to  make  its  ministiy  more  worldly,  and  to  Icmpt  men 
to  seek  it  without  any  gpirituai  qualifications.  The  increase  of 
luxury  and  pomp  among  the  clergy  of  the  great  cities,  especially  at 
Home,  is  lamented  by  Christian  as  well  sa  exposed  by  heathen 
writers,  who  join  in  contrasting  it  with  the  general  virtne,  Bim- 
plicity,  and  self-denial  of  the  provincial  bishops  and  clergy.'  The 
practice  of  haunting  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  especially  of  women, 
by  the  clei^  and  monks,  in  order  to  obtain  gifts,  legacies,  and  the 
disposition  of  property,  by  those  devoting  themselves  lo  a  religions 
life,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  natural  heirs,  had  grown  to  such  a 
btight  oa  to  demand  restraint  by  imperial  edicts ;  concerning  one  of 
which'  Jerome  says,  "  I  do  not  complain  of  the  law,  but  I  grieve 
that  we  should  Jiave  deaerred  it,"*  The  like  faithfulness  was  shown 
by  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  other  eminent  bishops,  in  discouraging 
and  refusing  auch  gifts  and  bequests.  "  And,  while  we  note  the 
facts  whiah  show  how  in  this  age,  as  in  every  other,  the  Church  but 
too  traly  realized  those  parables  which  represent  it  ns  containing  a 
mixture  of  evil  amidst  its  good,  we  must  not  overlook  the  noble 
spirit  of  munifjcence  and  self-denial  which  animated  multitudes  of 
its  bishops  and  clergy,  or  their  exertions  in  such  works  of  piety  and 
charity  as  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  redemption  of  captives,  the 
erection  of  hospitals,  and  the  adornment  of  the  divine  worship."' 

g  11.  The  order  of  Deaamt  acquired  greater  importance  from  the 
increased  wealth  which  they  hod  to  administer,  as  well  as  through 
the  enlargement  of  their  spiritual  functions.  They  were  now  some- 
times allowed  to  preach  and  baptize ;  and  the  strict  prohibition,  early 
in  the  century,  of  their  celebratmg  the  Eucharist  proves  that  some  ol 

'  There  wai  na  yet  do  regular  public  provision,  or  tecnred  properly, 
ndefinale  tn  the  full  tapport  of  the  derKy.  Some  still  found  it  necesmry 
In  BRek  a  livelihood  (at  Uast  iu  part)  &om  butiaeis,  as  !■  proved  by  the 
laws  reguUtlng  the  tatea  on  eccletiastlci  eogiged  in  trade.  Tithes  were 
now  paid,  bnt  only  as  a  volnntary  offering,  and  with  much  irregularity. 
The  law  of  Conatantine,  allowing  the  Church  to  receive  beqnests,  laid  the 
chief  foonilatioa  or  lu  property:  and  he  nude  it  occaaional  munificent 
gift*.  Cliryaaatum  telli  ui  that  the  income  of  n  biahop  varied  from  two 
to  thirty  ponnda  of  gold,  and  that  the  average  wai  equal  to  about  £600 
BtuHing.     (Gibbon,  vol,  ii.  p.  176;  Robertson,  vol,  i.  p.  31B.) 

'  Ilieroo.  EfM.  lili.  &o. ;  Ammiaik  Marcell.  iivii.  3 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i, 
p.  330. 

'  Thia  wai  the  edict  of  Valentlnian  I.  (370)  addrcued  to  Unmasnn, 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  read  in  all  the  churches  of  the  capital,  enaeting  that 
eci^leiiaatio  and  monka  ahould  not  haunt  Che  honiei  of  widows  and  female 
wards,  and  that  they  ahould  not  accept  anything  by  donation  or  will  frDni 
woman  who  were  canueeted  with  Ihem  by  apiritnal  ties. 

'  Bieroo.  Epid.  lii.  6.  '  Robertnon,  vol.  I.  p.  321. 
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them  luid  aln^ady  oBsiimod  that  power.*  One  of  the  deacons — ^who 
were  still  limited  to  the  number  of  seven,  even  in  some  of  the  great 
churches — presided  over  the  rest,  with  the  title  of  Archdeacon, 
He  was  apix)inted  by  the  bishop,  whom  he  served  as  his  chief 
assistant  in  the  government  of  the  church,  and  to  whose  office  he 
was  regarded  as  a  probable  successor.^ 

Among  tlie  additions  made  to  the  orders  of  lower  clergy,  to  meet 
the  growing  wants  of  the  Church,  two  local  fraternities  demand 
notice, — namely,  the  Copiatce  at  Constantinople  and  the  Parabolani 
at  Alexandria.  The  former,  who  were  also  called  Fossarii  (grave- 
diggers),  were  enrolled  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  especiaUy  the 
free  interment  of  the  Christian  poor.  The  latter  were  devoted  to 
attendance  on  the  sick,  and  derived  their  name  from  the  dangerous 
nature  of  their  duties.'  Both  fraternities  were  mimerons,  amounting 
to  several  hundreds ;  and  in  the  contentions  of  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria the  parabolani  were  conspicuous  for  their  turbulence.  Being 
ranked  among  the  clergy,  their  membership  was  sought  for  the  sake 
of  the  exemptions  enjoyed  by  the  clerical  order.  **  In  many  cases 
the  membership  appears  to  have  been  honorary — persons  of  wealth 
])aying  for  admission,  and  taking  no  share  in  the  duties.  Against 
this  corruption  a  law  of  Theodosius  II.  was  directed."* 

§  12.  The  tendency  to  the  separation  of  the  clergy  from  social  ties, 
and  their  investment  with  a  factitious  character  of  purity  by  celi- 
bacy, advanced  considerably  during  the  fourth  century.  The  practice 
was  left  voluntary,  but  clerical  marriage  was  generally  discouraged, 
csixjcially  in  the  West ;  and  in  385  Pope  Siricius  wrote  a  decretal 
epistle  against  it  to  Himerius,  bishop  of  Tarraco.    (See  p.  296.) 

This  tendency  was  strengthened  by  the  great  development  of 
Monasticism  which  marks  the  fourth  century.*  Its  sources  are  to  be 
sou<j;lit  in  the  desire  to  find  some  higher  character  of  devotion  to 
God,  now  that  the  mere  profession  of  Christianity  had  become  a  less 
decided  mark  of  separation  from  the  world ;  in  the  effort  to  escape 
from  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  to  practise  an  ascetic  dis- 
cipline far  from  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  to  reach  that 
lofty  standard  of  Christian  heroism  which  was  no  longer  attainable 
through  martyrdom.     The  seclusion  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  of  John 

*  Cone.  Arelat.  c.  15  (a.d.  314). 

*  In  some  churches  we  find  also,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  centorv, 
ft  president  of  the  body  of  presbyters  called  archipre^yter,  to  whom  the 
administration  of  the  diocese  was  committed  in  case  of  the  bishop's 
absence  or  incapacity.     (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  312.) 

*  From  vapafidWofiaiy  "  to  venture,"  or  "  expose  oneself.'* 

*  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  ii.  42-3 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  311. 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  monks  were  not  an  order  of  the 
clergy,  though  many  of  them  had  holy  orders. 
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the  Baptist  and  Cliriat,  in  tlie  deneit  Tor  a  time,  expressly  as  a 
preparation  for  tlie  work  tbiil  lay  Iwfore  them  in  the  world,  formed 
a  mJHtaken  precedent  for  the  lifelong  Bepamtion  from  society.  The 
eolhusiasm  which  nr(red  so  many,  especially  of  the  fervent  Egyjjtiftn 
temperament,  to  this  new  mode  of  life,  overUwked  Iha  quieter  but 
more  sustained  heroism  demanded  for  the  daily  task  of  duty  and 
conflict  with  e»il  in  the  world ;  and  experience  whs  required  to 
teach  the  solitary  that  he  carried  in  bis  own  heart  a  tempter  more 
dangerous  even  than  the  great  Enemy  with  whom  he  often  imii^ined 
hinisell'  aa  engaged  in  visible  conflict;  and  that,  in  this  sense  alao, 
"  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone," 

§  13.  MonasticLsm,  however,  was  no  new  phenomenon  of  this  age, 
nor  was  it  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Church.  Having  ita  roots  deep 
in  human  nature,  it  is  found  from  the  earliest  times  as  a  featore  of 
all  religions  that  incuicate  the  purification  of  the  heart  by  devout 
contcmpialioa  and  of  the  life  by  aacetio  discipline.  These  prin- 
ciples are  emphatically  taught  in  the  Vedat,  the  saored  books  of 
ancient  India,  wlicre  Alexander  tlie  Great  found  a  sort  of  ascetic 
monks,  whom  the  Greeks  called  G^mnosophialte,  "  naked  phtlo- 
Bophers."  Among  the  Jews,  the  ascetic  side  of  tbe  niunaatic  lire 
was  more  or  less  practised  by  the  Naaarites,'  the  Esaencs  of  Palestine, 
■  and  tha  Thorapeut«  of  Egypt.     Tbe  tendency  to  one  of  its  chief  re-  ii 

strictioDs,  that  of  celibacy,  in  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  is  seen  || 

already  in  some  passages  of  the  Now  Testament,  where,  however,  the  i 

attempt  to  euforoe  it  as  a  Christian  law  is  emphatically  condemned.'  1 

The  ascetic  principle  was,  as  we  have  seen,  held  in  special  favour 
by  several  of  the  Gnostic  sects;  and  through  this  channel  many  'I 

writers  have  traced  it,  with  its  monastic  development,  as  a  heathen  || 

corruption  of  Christianity.  Doubtless  this  was  one  source,  but 
there  is  a  distiuctlon  well  drawn  by  Professor  Schaffi'  "In  this 
whole  matter  we  must  carefully  distinguish  two  forma  of  asceticism, 
anb^onistic  and  irreconcilable  in  spirit  and  principle,  though  similar  ,1 

in  form;  the  Gnostic  dualistic,  and  the  Catholic.  The  former  of 
these  did  certainly  come  from  heathenism;  but  the  latter  sprang 
independently  from  tbe  Christian  spirit  of  self-denial  and  longing  I 

for  moral  perfection,  and,  in  spite  of  all  its  excrescences,  has  per-  | 

formed  an  important  mission  in  the  history  of  the  Church."  | 

I  14.  The  virtues  of  fasting,  celibacy,  and  ascetia  discipline  in 
general,  are  strongly  commended  by  some  of  the  early  Cbristisn 
writers,  and  especially  by  Origen  and  TertuUian.  A  step  was  taken 
towards  the  separate  monastic  lifn  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
when  the  Decian  persecution  drove  many  Christians  into  the  wllder- 

'  Sec  Numbers  i.-vi. 

*  Uttt.  lii.  lO-I  a ;  1  Cor.  rii. ;  1  Tim,  iv.  3.  *  Vol.  ii.  p.  I&3 
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nc88 ;  but  their  seclusion  was  temporary,  and  they  kept  ap  inter- 
course with  their  families  and  churches.     We  now  b^in  to  trace 
the  first  of  the  four  stages^  of  the  monastic  life, — a  personal  sepa- 
ration from  social  life,  either  of  an  individual  or  of  several  forming 
a  community  (as  was  increasingly  the  case  with  the  clergy  of  the 
several  churches),  but  still  within  the  church.    The  next  stage,  the 
life  of  the  professed  hermit  or  anchoret,  assumed  its  marked  form  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  first  of  all  in  Egypt.    "Not 
content  with  partial  and  temporary  retirement  from  common  life, 
which  may  be  united  with  social  intercourse  and  useful  labours,  the 
consistent  anchoret  secludes  himself  from  all  society,  even  from 
kindred  ascetics,  and  comes  only  exceptionally  into  contact  with 
human  affairs,  cither  to  receive  the  visits  of  admirers  of  every  class, 
especially  of  the  sick  and  the  needy  (which  were  very  frequent  in 
the  case  of  the  more  celebrated  monks),  or  to  appear  in  the  cities  on 
some  extraordinary  occasion,  as  a  spirit  from  another  world.    His 
clothing  is  a  hair  shirt  and  a  wild  beast's  skin ;  his  food,  bread  aDd 
salt ;  his  dwelling,  a  cave ;  his  employment,  prayer,  affliction  of  the 
body,  and  conflict  with  Satanic  powers  and  wild  images  of  fancy. 
This  mode  of  life  was  founded  by  Paul  of  Thebes  and  St.  Anthony, 
and  came  to  ^lerfection  in  the  East.    To  the  female  sex  it  was 
entirely  unsuited.    There  was  a  class  of  hermits,  the  Sarabaites  in 
Egypt  and  the  Rheraoboths  in  Syria,  who  lived  in  bands  of  at 
least  two  or  three  together ;  but  their  quarrelsomeness,  occasional 
intemperance,  and  opposition  to  the  clergy,  brought  them  into  ill 
repute."  ^ 

§  15.  The  first  distinguished  anchoret  of  this  time  was  Paul  op 
Thebes,  whose  Life  was  written  by  St.  Jerome.    Rejecting  many 

*  This  is  the  classification  of  Professor  Schaff  (vol.  ii.  p.  156),  who  ob- 
serves that  the  first  three  stages  were  completed  in  the  fonrth  century ;  the 
fourth  reached  maturity  in  the  Latin  Church  of  the  middle  age.  The 
first  stage  is  the  life  of  the  hermit  »or  coenobite,  who  still  lived  in  the 
church  itself;  the  second,  that  of  the  solitary  hermit,  monk,  or  anchoret* 
the  third,  that  of  coenobite  or  cloister  life  in  communities  of  monks  or 
monasticism  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  woi*d ;  the  fourth,  the  formation  of 
monastic  orders  by  the  union  of  many  cloisters  under  a  common  rule  and 
government.  The  chief  terms  which  describe  the  monastic  life  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Monk  (fjLovdxos)  means  "  a  solitary,"  from  fAoydC^tv,  "  to  live  alone  ** 


,  living  together 

(Koiyofiioy,  coenobium,  from  Koivhs  filos,  "  common  life  '*) ;  Cloister  Odaua- 
truin,  *^  a  place  shut  in  ")  is  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Greek  Monasteni 
ifiovairr'fipiop),  also  called  ju(£v5pa,  "  stable  **  or  "  sheepfold,"  whence  the 
chief  of  such  a  community  was  called  Archimandrite  (&PX<Mav8p(nis)  as 
well  as  Abbat  (afifiasy  d^fifidrris,  father),  corrupted  into  Abbot.  '^  ^  ^ 
2  Schaff,  voL  ii.  pp.  156-7. 
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incredible  things  told  of  Paul  as  unworthy  of  repetition,  Jerome 
pnta  wonders  enough  uihjq  record.  He  tells  ua  llmt  Paul  was  in  hia 
tweoty-tUird  year  when  bo  retired,  during  the  Ueciau  persecution 
(AJi.  251),  into  the  desert  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  Uved  ninety 
years  perfectly  unknown.  At  length  Anthony,'  who  had  himself 
reached  the  age  of  ninety  in  the  practice  of  the  monastic  life,  was 
warned  in  a  visioa  that  a  solitary  more  perfect  than  himself  had 
bwa  living  in  the  desert  ever  since  he  himaelf  was  born.  He  found 
Psul,  and  was  received  by  him  with  a  kiss  and  a  smiling  face,  after 
he  had  knocked  long  at  the  door  of  the  cave ;  for  the  hermit  was 
wont  to  admit  the  wild  beasts,  Init  to  repulse  human  visitors.  The 
ravens  who  had  fed  Paul  (like  Elijah)  for  aiity  years,  now  brought 
a  double  daily  portion  of  food.  On  a  second  visit  Anthony  found 
Paul  dead  in  his  ca-ve,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  buried  him 
with  the  aid  of  two  liona,  who  came  wagging  their  lails  and 
scratched  out  tlieir  old  friend's  grave  in  the  sand. 

It  ia,  however,  Anthony  himself  who  ranks  as  the  founder  of  the 
monastic  life,  and  whose  fame  and  example  gave  it  the  first  great 
impulse.'  Sprung  from  an  honourable  Coptic  family,  he  was  bom, 
about  251,  at  Coma,  a  village  on  the  borders  of  the  Thebiid.  His 
parents  were  Christians ;  and  he  early  showed  a  love  of  contem- 
plative quiet,  avoiding  the  sporte  of  childhood.  He  was  brought  up 
in  ignorance  not  only  of  secular  science,  but  even  of  the  Greek 
langiutge.  He  had  a  distaste  for  literature,  and  preferred  to  store 
his  ret«itive  memory  with  the  lesfWDS  of  Scripture,  believing,  as  he 
afterwards  said  to  his  disciples,  that  "  the  Holy  Scriptures  give  ua 
instruction  enough."  Scarcely  had  the  death  of  his  parents,  in  hia 
eighteenth  year,  left  him  a  considerable  estate,  than  its  use  was 
decided  by  his  hearing  in  church  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  rich 
young  man,  "If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast, 
and  give  to  the  poor,"  Sec.'  (a.d.  270).  Soon  afterwards,  on  hearing 
the  words,  "  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  he  gave  up  likewise 
to  the  poor  the  remuant  which  he  had  reserved  for  the  support  of 
his  sister,  and  placed  her  in  a  society  of  religious  virgins.*  He  em- 
braced the  ascetic  life,  taking  for  its  rule  "  Pray  wiihout  ceasing," 

'  Ciutomranctioiuthiscarniption  of  the  proper  forniAntoDy(Aalonias). 

'  Thus  Jerome  lays  of  him :  "  Son  tam  ijise  ante  omnes  (eicmilns)  fnit, 
quam  Bb  eo  omniam  iodtata  aunt  itudia"  (Friu  PaiiH  Theb.  !.).  Tha 
chief  anthority  for  the  Ufe  of  St.  Anthon;  in  the  biop«)ihy  by  Athanasins, 
the  genaiDeness  of  which  has  been  qaeitiooed,  and  which  is,  at  all  sTents, 
muih  LntBrpoUted.  *  Matt.  ii>.  31. 

'  "Sli  napBtrAiia,  says  Atbaniuiiu:  that  is.  Dot  'ua  uionastire  da 
vierges,*  IS  Tillemoat  traaslates,  for  nunneries  did  not  yet  eiist;  but  » 
society  of  {cmale  aaoetiri  within  the  congregation  ;  from  vbich,  hawevcr,  n 
r«gal4rolatiUTli£Bvigbt,  of  cMine,aaHly  paw."  (Schaff,  roL  ii.p.  1B2.) 
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but  also  working,  not  only  for  the  little  that  he  needed  to  live  on, 
— according  to  the  law,  **  If  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  ahalL  he 
cat," — ^but  for  more  to  give  to  the  poor.  His  first  retirement  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  village,  for  such  was  then  the  usual  extent 
to  which  the  anchorets  carried  their  separation.  He  visited  those 
devotees,  that  he  might  learn  to  imitate  the  gift  in  which  each 
excelled,  whether  prayer,  or  watchfulness,  or  fasting,  or  meekness ; 
and,  from  all,  love  to  Christ  and  to  his  fellow-men.  About  a.d.  270, 
the  longing  for  greater  freedom  from  sin  drove  him  far  from  the 
abodes  of  men,  first  to  live  in  a  tomb,  afterwards  in  a  ruined 
castle  near  the  Red  Sea.  Here  he  spent  twenty  years,  never  coming 
outside  the  walls,  nor  admitting  the  visitors  who  were  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  his  sanctity.  But  at  last  he  went  forth  to  receive  and 
visit  the  numerous  disciples  who  settled  round  him  in  their  several 
cells. 

The  persecution  of  Maximin  (312)  induced  Anthony  to  return 
to  Alexandria,  that  he  might  attend  on  the  sufierers  and  seek  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  But,  when  he  found  that  he  only  won  the 
praise  which  was  a  new  temptation,  he  departed  to  seek,  under  the 
guidance  of  wandering  Saracens,  a  still  remoter  solitude  in  a  cave 
on  Mount  Colzim,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea,  where  an  old 
cloister  still  bears  his  name.  In  each  retreat  he  was  pursued  by 
temptations  which,  to  his  excited  imagination,  assumed  the  fonn 
of  visible  allurements  to  sensual  pleasure  and  personal  attacks  from 
the  great  Enemy.  Travellers  were  awed  at  the  sound  of  his  con- 
flicts with  the  demons ;  and  the  saint  was  sometimes  found  bleeding 
from  the  wounds  they  had  given  him.  He  lived  on  bread  and  sal^ 
a  few  dates  and  water,  never  touching  flesh  or  wine ;  eating  only 
once  a  day,  usually  after  sunset;  and  often  fasting  from  two  to 
five  days  at  a  time.  He  worked  at  basket-making,  and  food  was 
brought  to  him  by  friends  and  travellers  and  the  Saracens  of  the 
desert ;  but,  in  the  last  years  of  his  retirement,  true  to  the  principle 
that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  he  tilled  a  little 
garden  round  a  spring  shaded  by  palm-trees,  and  grew  grapes  and 
other  fruit  for  his  own  support  and  the  refreshment  of  his  visitors. 
When  the  wild  beasts  wasted  his  garden,  he  drove  them  away  vnth 
the  meek  reproof — "  Why  do  you  injure  me,  who  have  never  done 
you  the  least  harm  ?  Away  with  you  all,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  never  come  into  my  neighbourhood  again."  He  slept  on  the 
bare  ground  or  a  pallet  of  straw ;  his  whole  dress  was  a  hair  shirt 
and  a  sheepskin  girded  about  him.  He  despised  the  use  of  oil  and 
in  later  years  he  never  washed  his  feet,  thus  setting  the  evil  example 
of  the  foulness  which  became  a  reproach  on  the  ascetic  life  of  hermits 
and  monks.    Amidst  all  his  severities,  he  preserved  a  winning  cheei^ 
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fulness,  and  was  ever  ready  to  give  advice  and  conaolaticm  to  thoBe 
w)io  fioiight  from  him  spiritual  Htren^jtli  or  aid  in  eiokDess  and 
poverty.  Prayer,  work,  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  the  healing  of 
quarrala  by  the  love  of  God,  were  his  chief  i nj unction g ;  and 
AthanasiuB  assares  us  that  he  cured  the  sick  and  dcmoDiac,  and 
wrought  other  miracles.  The  reality  of  these  woadera  is  of  leas 
consequence  than  the  example  of  his  faith  in  the  power  of  prayer, 
never  hoasting  when  bis  prayer  was  heard,  nor  murmuriug  when  ib 
was  not  heard,'  hut  in  either  case  thanking  God.  And  m,  too,  thone 
who  make  the  conflicia  of  St,  Anthony  (or  of  Luther)  with  the 
devil  a  sort  of  byword  for  fanatical  imagination  should  ponder  tho 
principles  which  he  kid  down  in  his  aermon  to  the  hermits : — "Fear 
not  Satan  and  his  angeb;  Christ  has  broken  their  power  ;  the  best 
weftpon  against  them  is  failh  and  piety.  .  .  .  The  presence  of  evil 
s])irits  reveals  itself  in  perplexity,  despondency, . .  .  evil  desires,  fear 
of  death.  They  take  the  form  answering  to  the  spiritual  state  they 
find  us  in  at  the  time.  They  are  tlie  reflex  of  our  thoughts  and 
fantasies.  If  thon  art  carnally  minded,  thou  art  their  prey ;  but  if 
thou  rejoicest  in  the  Lord,  and  occupiest  thyself  with  divine  things, 
they  are  powerless. . . .  The  devil  is  afraid  of  fasting,  of  prayer,  of 
humility,  and  good  works." 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  Anthony  left  his  cell,  on  some  mission 
of  religion  or  benevolence,  he  always  returned  as  soon  as  jKissiblc ; 
for  (said  he),  as  a  fish  out  of  water,  so  a  monk  out  of  his  solitude 
dies.  One  chief  impulse  to  mix  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  Church  was  his 
hatred  of  heresy,  especially  of  Arianism.  He  wrote  to  Conatantine, 
urging  the  recal  of  Atlianasius  from  his  first  exile,  nnd  received  an 
answer  full  of  respect;  but  he  steadily  declined  the  invitations  of 
Constantine  nnd  his  sons  to  court.  In  351,  at  the  ago  of  100,  he 
appeared  for  the  second  and  last  time  at  Alexandria,  to  support 
Athanasiua.  His  emaciated  form,  wrapped  in  his  sheepskin  mantle, 
struck  heathens  as  well  as  Christians  Lke  a  visitor  from  another 
world,  and  he  converted  more  heretics  and  pagans  than  the  Church 
had  won  in  a  whole  year.  The  some  zeal  against  heresy  animated 
the  whole  body  of  the  monks,  who  "forsook  the  wilderness  in 
Bwarms  whenever  orthodoxy  was  in  danger,  and  went  in  long  pro- 

'  This  implies  two  thingn,  which  throw  light  on  the  alUgtd  ecclesiu- 
tical  miraclis:  first,  that  the  power  which  Anthony  eeemeJ  to  use  wns 
nlways  invoked  by  praycrj  nnd  secondl}-,  that  the  prayer  was  not  nlmys 
followed  by  the  miracle.  The  latter  is  a  crucial  test  of  dietiDgtion  from  n 
renl  tnirach  (not  •  apecial  providencB),  which  is  a  distinct  proof  and  at- 
teatatioQ  that  be  who  works  it  is  endowed  with  power  from  God.  Apply 
this  test  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  imagine  Him  pmjing  that  the  man 
sick  of  the  pals;  might  take  up  his  Led  sad  walk,  sad  the  man  lyin;;  u 
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cessions  with  wax  tapers  and  respcnsive  Binging  through  the  streets, 
or  appeared  at  the  councils  to  contend  for  the  orthodox  faith  with 
all  the  energy  of  fanaticism,  often  even  with  physical  force."  ^ 

Anthony  died  in  356,  at  the  age  of  105,  having  charged  the  two 
disciples,  who  had  tended  him  in  his  last  years,  to  bury  his  body 
without  embalmment  and  to  keep  the  place  of  his  sepulture  secret. 
Hut  bis  bones  were  discovered  (miraculously,  it  is  said)  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian  (561),  and  translated  to  Alexandria,  to  Constantinople, 
and  finally  to  Vienna  (  Vienne)  in  Graul,  where  they  wrought  great 
cures  during  an  epidemic  of  the  skin  disease,  which  is  hence  called 
St.  Anthony's  Fire. 

§  16.  The  influence  of  the  Life  of  St.  Anthony^  written  by  Atha- 
nasius,  was  deeply  felt  throughout  the  Church.  Chrysostom  recom- 
mended the  book,  and  it  decided  Augustine's  final  renunciation  of 
the  world.  The  example  and  fame  of  Anthony  caused  a  rapid 
spread  of  monasticism,  which  was  regarded  as  having  taken  the 
place  of  martyrdom  as  the  surest  way  to  renown  on  earth  and 
eternal  reward  in  heaven.^  In  Egypt  especially,  the  number  of 
monks  in  the  solitary  cells  and  in  the  monasteries  is  said  to  have 
e<i[ualled  the  population  of  the  cities.  The  system  spread  quickly 
to  other  countries.  In  the  wilderness  of  Gaza,  Hilabion,  the 
disciple  of  Anthony,  was  revered  as  the  father  of  the  Syrian  Anchorets, 
but  to  escape  his  admirers,  who  are  reckoned  at  the  number  of 
10,000,  he  retired  successively  to  Sicily,  Dalmatia,  and  Cyprus, 
where  he  died  in  371.     His  Life  was  written  by  Jerome. 

We  cannot  here  follow  the  various  developments  of  the  hermit 
life,  ever  seeking  new  forms  of  retirement  and  mortification,  whidi 
culminated  in  the  next  century  in  the  strange  practice  of  the 
Stylitce '  or  "  Pillar  Saints,"  of  whom  the  first  was  St.  Symeon 
Stylites.  This  shepherd  boy  of  the  border  between  Syria  and 
Oilicia  entered  a  cloister  at  the  age  of  thii*teen,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  fasted  during  the  whole  forty  days  of  Lent  for  twenty-six  suc- 
cessive years.  The  extravagant  forms  of  his  self-inflicted  penance 
at  last  caused  his  dismissal  from  the  cloister,  and  he  lived  as  a  hermit 
on  a  mountain  with  an  iron  chain  upon  his  feet,  visited  by  admiring 
throngs,  with  an  ostentation  of  self- sacri flee  which  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  spirit  of  St.  Anthony.^    At  length  he  retired  (in  A.D.  423) 

*  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

*  See  the  conclusion  of  Athanasius'-e  Life  of  Anthony ;  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  189. 
'  "^irvKirris  (pi.  at,  from  trrSAo;,  a  pillar).     Gieseler  points  out  a  heathen 

precedent  for  this  form  of  asceticism  in  the  ^aAAajBorecx  of  Syria,  who 
are  mentioned  by  Lucian  (de  Dea  Syria^  28,  29). 

^  Various  stories  are  told  of  Symeon's  conflicts  with  spiritual  pride,  and 
the  famous  monk,  Nil  us,  of  Mount  Sinai,  makes  a  keen  application  to  him 
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to  a.  Bolitaiy  place  two  days'  jonniej  (some  forty  miles)  eaat  of 
Antiocli,  where  ho  lived  for  thirty-sii  years  on  the  siiramit  of  a 
pillar,  the  height  of  which  was  raised  from  time  to  time  to  briog 
bim  nearer  to  heaven  ae  he  approached  perfection.  "  Here  he 
could  never  lie  nor  ait,  but  only  atand  or  lean  upon  a  post  (or 
bauister),  or  devoutly  bow;  in  which  last  posture  ho  almost  touched 
his  feet  with  his  head — bo  flexible  had  liia  lack  been  made  by 
faating.  A  spectator  once  counted  in  one  day  no  leaa  than  1244 
such  geuuflesions  of  the  eaint  before  tbe  Almighty,  and  then  gave 
up  counting.  He  wore  a  covering  of  the  akina  of  beasts,  and  a ' 
chain  about  iiia  neck.    Even  the  Holy  Saerameut  he  took  upon  hia 

'  From  his  height  of  per[>etual  suffering  he  spoke  to  the  curioua 
and  admiring  crowds  with  friendliness,  mildness,  and  love,  preached 
twice  a  day,  wrought  miracles,  converted  thousands  of  heathens, 
and  obtained  the  admiration  and  became  the  counsellor  of  Che  kings 
of  Persia  and  the  Emjierors  Tbeodosius  If.,  Morciun,  and  Leo.  The 
impression  made  upon  hia  fellow-Cliristiana  is  testified  by  the  great 
Church  historian  and  commentator,  Theodoret,  who  enda  his  account 
of  Symoon  with  the  words :  "  Should  the  saint  live  longer,  he  may 
yet  do  greater  wonders,  for  he  is  a  unireraal  ornament  aiid  honour 
of  religion."  Symoon  died  in  459,  of  a  long- concealed  ulcer,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Antiocb." 

§  17.  The  ctBnobile  or  social  form  of  monasticism  also  sprang  up 
in  Egypt  about  the  middle  of  this  century.  Its  founder,  or  at  least 
its  first  regulator,  was  PAOHOUins,  who  attained  a  fame  scarcely 
second  to  that  of  Anthony.  He  also  was  bom  in  the  Thebald,  but 
of  heathen  parents,  about  292,    While  serving  in  the  army  of 

a,  of  the  text,  "  He  that  exaltelh  hmae^ 
p.  346  ;  SchafF,  vol.  li.  p.  195.) 

'  acDBn,  VOL.  II.  p.  lyj,  ••  las  first  pillar,  which  he  hi mself  erected,  and 
oa  which  he  lived  rone  years,  was  G  cubits  high  ;  tfac  MCoad,'13  ;  the  third 
2'i;  the  fourth,  which  the  people  erected  for  him,  and  on  which  he  spent 
twenty  years,  wai  3S,  aGcanliag  to  Theodoret — others  ray  40  cubits.  The 
top  waa  only  three  feet  in  diameter :  it  probably  had  a  railing,  however, 
uo  which  he  contJ  lean  In  ileep  or  exhaastion  \  so,  at  least,  these  pillars 
are  drawn  In  pictures.  Pnod  was  carried  up  to  the  pillar  saints  by  tlieir 
diicijiles  on  a  ladder."  The  well-known  puem  of  Tennyson  gives  a  line 
imaginary  view  of  the  saint'i  eiperiance  and  aelf-carorauning. 

'  Among  the  later  Stjlltes  may^  be  mentloDcd  Daniel  (oi.  490)  near 
CoDstantinople,  and  Sjioeon  the  Tnanger  (ob.  592)  in  Syria.  The  practice 
did  not  entirely  die  out  in  the  Kast  till  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  Wut  it 
found  no  favour,  the  only  knuwD  eiamplB  being  that  recorded  by  Gregory 
of  Tuuri,  of  ■  faint  who  lived  a  long  time  on  a  pillar  near  Trevea,  but 
oune  down  at  the  commud  of  Us  biahop  ud  retired  to  a  cloister. 
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Maximin,  ho  was  won  to  ChriHtianity  by  the  kindne88<tf  the  Ghiistians 
at.  Tlicbcfl.    After  spending;  several  years  as  a  disciple  of  the  hermit 
J'alasiiion,  lio  was  directed  in  a  vision  to  found  a  society  of  monks 
on  the  island  of  Tabennao,  in  the  Nile,  which  became  the  type  of  all 
Kuch  communities  in  Egypt  (325).     Before  the  death  of  Pachomins, 
in  348,  the  society  numbered  eight  or  nine  cloisters  in  the  Tbebaid, 
with  3000  (some  say  7000)  members,  a  number  which  grew  in  the 
course  of  a  century  to  50,000.     The  life  in  all  these  cloisters  was 
regulated  by  "  the  rule  of  St.  Pachomius,"  which  Jerome  translated 
'  into  Latin.    "  The  formal  reception  into  the  society  was  jmeceded  by 
a  three  years'  probation.    Kigid  vows  were  not  yet  enjoined.    With 
spiritual  exercises  manual  labour  was  united:  agriculture,  boat- 
buildinjr,  basket-making,  mat  and  coverlet  weaving,  by  which  the 
monks  not  only  earned  their  o^vn  living,  but  also  supported  the  poor 
and  the  sick.    They  were  divided,  according  to  the  grade  of  their 
ascetic  piety,  into  four-and-twenty  classes,  named  by  the  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet.     They  lived  three  in  a  celL     They  ate  in 
common,  but  in  strict  silence,  and  with  the  fiace  covered.     They 
made  known  their  wants  by  signs.     The  sick  were  treated  with 
especial  care.     On  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  monks  partook  of  the 
Communion.    Pachomius,  as  abbot  or  archimandrite,  took  the  over- 
sight of  the  whole ;  each  cloister  having  a  separate  superior  and  a 
steward.      Pachomius  also  established  a  cloister  of  nuns  for  his 
sister,  whom  he  never  admitted  to  his  presence  when  she  wooM 
visit  him,  sending  her  word  that  she  should  be  content  to  know 
that  he  was  still  alive."  ^     Such  was  the  influence  of  this  profession 
of  a  higher  life  on  the  natural  affections. 

The  ccEuobite  as  well  as  the  anchoret  form  of  monastidsm 
spread  rapidly  over  the  East,  and  was  favoured  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  notably  by  Basil  thb  Gbeat* 
in  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  Basil  drew  up  an  improved  monastic 
rule,  which  was  translated  by  Rufinus  into  Latin :  it  was  accepted 
by  about  80,000  monks  before  Basil's  death  (379).  Basil  made  his 
monasteries  centres  of  education :  he  and  his  friend  Gr^ory  were 
the  first  to  unite  scientific  theological  studies  with  the  ascetic 
exercises  of  solitude.^  These  leaders  found  worthy  successors  in 
the  following  century  in  the  Abbot  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  the 
elder  Nilus  (a  pupil  of  Chrysostom),  who  founded  a  monastery  on 
Sinai.  This  and  the  monasteries  of  Nitria  in  Egypt  have  bea>me 
famous  for  the  treasures  of  biblical  and  patristic  literature  which 
they  preserved  to  be  discovered  in  our  own  times.    The  monks  of 

»  Schaff,  vol,  ii.  p.  197.  «  See  Chap.  XIII.  §  3. 

'  Of  St.  Jerome's  enthusiastic  support  of  monasticism,  both  in  the  East 
and  West,  we  have  to  speak  more  fnlly  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Sinai  often  suffered  from  the  Saracens,  to  whom  they  preached ;  and 
one  of  their  most  bloodf  peraecutiooa  (in  iVi)  is  related  by  thu 
monk  AmmoniUE.' 

Tlie  fanatical  excesses  and  doctrinal  aberrations  of  zealots  for 
monaaticism  gare  birth  to  new  sects  and  incurred  the  censure  of 
several  local  synods.  The  moMt  important  of  these  was  held  at 
Oangra,  in  Paphlt^onia  (probably  Iwtween  362  and  370)  against 
the  extreme  views  of  EnatathiUB,  bishop  of  Sebiste  in  Plirygio,  and 
the  first  founder  of  moaasteries  in  Capfoducia  and  Ai-menio.  The 
synod  not  only  condemned  bis  refusal  to  communicate  with  married 
priests,  but  gave  a  decided  voice  against  the  exaltation  of  celibacy 
as  a  state  of  peculiar  holiness. 

I  18.  In  the  West,  the  spirit  of  monasticism  was  first  diffused  by 
the  visits  of  Athaonaius  when  an  exile,  in  which  he  was  accom- 
panied by  two  eminent  Egyptian  monks,  Ammoniua  and  Isidore, 
as  well  as  through  the  impression  made  by  bis  Life  of  Anthony. 
Cloisters  were  founded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qome  and  in  the 
nibed  temples  of  the  city  itself,  whence  the  system  spread  over  Italy 
and  the  islands  and  rocky  isletsof  the  Mediterranean,  Instead  of  the 
vestal  virgins  Home  had  convents '  of  nuns,  among  the  first  of  whom 
was  Mnrcellioa,  sisterof  Ambrose,  who  himself  founded  a  monastery 
at  Milan,  and  inculcated  celibacy.  His  pupil  Augustme  led,  with 
his  clergy,  a  life  of  voluntary  poverty  and  celibacy,  which  made  his 
episcopal  residence  at  Hippo  a  sort  of  mocastery.'  But  he  was 
earnest  in  condemning  tlie  vagrant  begging  monks,  and  he  wrote  a 
special  treatise  against  the  monastic  aversion  to  labour.*  Tlic  duty 
of  work,  as  well  as  contemplation,  which  was  inculcated  by  the 
leaders  of  monosticism  in  the  East,  was  carried  oat  more  consistently 
in  the  West.  Here  we  find  no  such  fanatics  of  asceticism  as  the 
pillar  saints.  The  monastic  communities  occupied  themselves  with 
agriculture  and  other  forms  of  labour,  with  literature  and  education, 
and — what  was  their  great  glory  —  tlie  diffusion  of  Chtiatianity 
and  civilization  among  the  barbarians. 

The  more  fervent  Oriental  moiiasticism  had  its  chief  Western 
representative  in  St.  Mabus,  who  has  already  been  noticed  for  his 

'  CombeSs.  Illutlriuvt  Christi  M<triynan  Ifcli  triamphi.     Pur.  1660. 

'  The  two  words  inonaateri/  and  concent  wera  origioall;  sQd  long  used 
in  their  prop«r  seme  for  "  an  shode  of  tolitarici,"  and  dd  "  sssemblj " 
or  "tamrounity  "  of  thfl  same,  without  the  diatinction  which  now  com- 
munly  restrict!  the  former  to  ■  community  of  monks,  and  the  InlMr  to 
one  of  Unas.  The  word  courmt,  npeduUy,  hu  hetu  uud  for  both  down 
to  a  leeent  period. 

'  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  monailtTi'um  clericomm.    See  Cha|).  XIV.  §  5. 

'  Df  Opera  ifonooAorwm.  Thus,  too,  CBieiaD  says,  "A  working  moDk 
i>  plxgn«d  hj  OM  devil,  ba  iaaMivs  ms  bj  «  ban." 
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intemperate  zeal  in  destroying  heathen  temples  and  hia  arroganoe 
in  maintaining  his  episcopal  dignity.  He  was  bom  in  Pannonia,  of 
pagan  parents,  educated  in  Italy,  and  served  three  yean  as  a  soldier, 
against  his  will,  under  Constantius  and  Julian.  Having  been  bap- 
tized in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  lived  as  a  hermit  in  Italy,  and 
afterwards  founded  the  first  monastery  in  Gaul,  near  Poitiers. 
Having  been  elected  bishop,  against  his  wish,  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  people  of  Tours,  he  maintained  his  monastic  life  at  the 
head  of  a  new  monastery  of  eighty  monks  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Loire.  Martin  possessed  little  education,  but  great  natund 
eloquence,  unwearied  activity,  and  fervid  zeal,  combined  with  natural 
kindness  and  gentleness.  '*  No  one  ever  saw  him  angry,  or  gloomy, 
or  merry:  ever  the  same,  with  a  countenance  full  of  heavenly 
serenity,  he  seemed  to  be  raised  above  the  infirmities  of  man :" — 
such  is  the  character  drawn  by  his  biographer,  Suljncius  Sevems, 
who  places  him  above  all  the  monks  of  the  East.  Like  them,  he 
had  personal  conflicts  with  the  devil,  and  wrought  miraculous 
cures ;  but  he  surpassed  them  all  in  thrice  raising  the  dead  to  life. 
He  died  in  397  or  400 ;  and  his  tomb  became  one  of  the  chief 
shrines  of  pilgrimage  in  Gaul.  From  his  example  monasticism 
spread  rapidly  through  Southern  Gaul,  where  his  most  eminent 
successors  were  John  Cassian  (db,  432),  an  ascetic  writer  who 
founded  two  cloisters  for  men  and  women  at  Massilia  (^Marseille); 
and  St.  Honoratus,  bishop  of  Aries  (from  426),  who  founded  the 
monastery  which  bore  his  name  on  the  island  of  Lerina,^  and  which 
soon  produced  the  famous  Vincentius  Lerinensis  (St.  Vincent  of 
Lerins,  ob.  dr.  450),  who,  though  himself  a  semi-Pelagian,  laid  down 
the  great  test  of  Catholic  truth  which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Church  of  Rome — antiquity,  universality,  and  common  consent.' 

The  great  development  of  Western  monasticism  by  St.  Benedict 
of  Nursia,  the  founder  of  the  Benedictine  order,  belongs  also  to  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  sixth.' 


'••         T 


*  Now  St.  Homraty  one  of  the  two  Lerins  Isles  off  the  coast  of  the  Var 
department. 

^  In  his  Commonitorium,  written  under  the  feigned  name  of  Peregrinus. 
His  famous  canon—"  In  ipsa  item  Catholica  Ecclesia  magnopere  curandum 
est,  ut  id  teneamus  quod  vbique^  quod  semper,  quod  aib  omnibus  creditum 
est" — appears  to  have  been  originally  aimed  against  the  •doctrines  of 
Augustine,  in  defence  of  the  semi-Pelagian  heresy.  There  seems  no  safficient 
reason  to  doubt  that  Vincent  of  Lerins  was  the  author  of  the  Objectkmes 
Vincentiance,  which  place  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  the  most 
odious  light. 

'  See  Chap.  XVIII.  The  opposition  to  celibacy,  monasticism,  and  other 
prevailing  tendencies  of  the  age,  will  be  best  considered  in  connection  with 
the  general  review  of  these  three  centuries  (Cent,  iv.-vi.). 


rlokl  CottDmeB  (Mnuic  In  Uie  Cburrii  of  St,  VIUU9,  at  IUreiuui> 

CHAPTEK  Xm. 

FATHERS  OF  THE  NICENE  CHUHCH. 


§  1.  G«nenl  Chnracter  of  the  Nicene  aad  poat-Nicene  Fathers.  §  2.  The 
Greeh^£.Olit,BtVi  of  C,£SASEA  — ^  His  life,  theological  rievs,  sod 
leajDing — Hih  Chnmick,  Ecolesiastiaxl  Biitoq/,  and  other  vorks.  g  3. 
The  three  great  Cappadociaas — Baul  the  Gbeat,  of  Csesarea,  s  fellow- 
stndeDt  with  Giegor;  Naiiuuea  and  Julian — Bis  clsseical  leBUiag  nnd 
Tefinement— His  moanstia  retreat :  joined  by  Gregory — The  Philocalvi — 
Baail  made  Bishop  of  Cicaarea— -His  Hospital — ^He  opposes  the  Arian  leal 
of  Valens  — Hie  theological  liberality  — His  works  and  Litnrgy.  §  i. 
Greoorv  Ntbses,  brother  of  Basil,  and  also  a  monk — ^Bishop  of  Kyssa — 
Hiaorthodoi  :eal  and  works,  g  5.  Gredorv  Naziaxeem — His  early  life 
and  stadiee — Friendship  with  Basil,  and  antagonism  to  Julian — Retreat 
with  Dull  in  Pontus — Bishopof  Sasima— Alienstion  from  Basil — Bishop 
of  NaiianjEua — His  labonrs  against  Arianism  at  ConstnntinDpla  and 
retirement  to  an  ascetic  life — Hb  Oratknu  and  Pvcmi.  §  0.  Diiiyhus 
OF  AleXIRDBia,  last  head  of  the  Catechetical  School.  §  T.  JoH.i 
CnRTSOSTOH — His  early  life,  monastla  retreat,  and  work  at  Antioch — 
Made  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  —  His  oppoeition  to  the  Empress 
Endoiia,  eille  and  drath^Sii  Momiliei  and  Ltlurgy,  §  8.  Epiphaniob 
OF  CvpRua — HIi  orthodox  zeal  and  great  learning — His  three  books 
against  Heresies — His  Weight!  and  Jteamres,  and  other  worfca.  §  9. 
CtKIL  op  Jercbaleh — His  great  Catechetical  Work.  £  ID.  EPBRfU 
STBUa — His  hermit  life,  adorned  by  legends — His  Conmtesiaries,  Hatni 
Hts  and  Pomu— Merit  and  fame  i.f  his  Uynaa.  §  11.  Latai  Wriieyii— 
LACTAXII179 — His  Life  and  Style — His  Didae  laititutti — His  Docti 
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Errors.  §  12.  Hilary  op  Poitiers,  the  •*  Athanasios  of  the  West,** 
exiled  by  Constantius — His  work  On  t/ie  Trinity,  Commentaries^  and 
Hymns.  §  13.  Hieronymus  or  St.  Jerome— His  early  life  at  Rome, 
learning  and  ascetic  discipline.  §  14.  His  Life  at  Antioch,  in  the 
Desert,  and  at  Constantinople — Study  of  Hebrew.  §  15.  Jerome  ntarns 
to  Rome  and  promotes  Monasticism.  §  16.  His  disciples,  Paula  and 
Eustochium — ^His  troubles  at  Rome.  §  17.  His  final  departure  for  the 
East,  and  monastic  life  at  Bethlehem.  §  18.  His  great  Latin  Version  of 
the  Bible.  §  19.  Deaths  of  Paula,  Eustochium,  and  Jerome.  §  20. 
Works  of  Jerome. 

§  1.  The  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  age  was  peculiarly  rich  in  teachers 
and  writers  who  are  distinguished  for  wide  learning  and  high  autho- 
rity as  theologians.  Their  discussions  and  writings  brought  the  great 
debated  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline  to  a  settlement  which 
was  generally  accepted  by  the  Church,  and  so  fixed  the  prevalent 
type  of  orthodoxy.  "  They  are  justly  called  Fathers  of  the  Church ; 
they  belong  to  Christendom  without  distinction  of  denominations.'*^ 
With  a  few  exceptions  in  favour  of  eminent  heathens,  it  is  tnie 
that  "they  monopolized  all  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  the 
declining  Koman  Empire,  and  made  it  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations."  * 

§  2.  Foremost  among  the  Greeks  stands  the  spiritual  adviser  of 
Constantine,  Eusebius  of  C^sarea,*  who  is  often  called  the  father 
of  Church  history,  and  the  Christian  Herodotus.  Bom  about  260 
or  270,  probably  in  Palestine,  he  was  educated  at  Antioch  and 
Ca^sarea,  where  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  the  learned 
presbyter  Pamphilus,  who  had  collected  a  large  library  and  founded 
a  theological  school,  in  which  Eusebius  taught  for  a  long  time. 
Much  of  his  study  was  given  to  the  writings  of  Origen,  of  whom 
Pamphilus  was  so  devoted  an  admirer,  that  he  had'  transcribed 
most  of  his  works  with  his  own  hand.*  After  the  death  of 
Pamphilus,  Eusebius  travelled  to  Tyre  and  Egypt,  vehere  he 
attained  the  rank  of  a  confessor  by  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Diocletian  persecution.    About  315,  or  later,  he  was  elected  to  the 

»  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  872.  «  Ibid. 

'  Another  title  by  which  he  is  distinguished  among  several  bishops  of 
the  same  name,  is  Eusebius  Pamphili,  Ev<r4fiios  (6  <f>iKos)  rov  na/MAtXov 
from  the  mutual  friendship  between  him  and  Pamphilus  of  Caesarea.  The 
most  distinguished  of  his  namesakes  were  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  (of  whom 
much  has  been  said  above,  ob,  341) ;  Eusebius  of  Vercelli  (o6.  371)  • 
Eusebius  of  Emesa,  in  Phoenicia  (ob.  360)  ;  and  Eusebius  of  Dorylsemn  who 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  Eutychian  controversy  in  the  fifth  century. 

*  The  eariiest  work,  probably,  of  Eusebius  was  an  enthusiastic  Apology 
for  Origen^  written  in  conjunction  with  Pamphilus,  before  309,  which 
afterwards  furnished  grounds  for  bitter  attacks  from  Jerome  and  Epi- 
phanius. 
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biHliopric  of  CiEsarea,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  340 ;  having 
modestly  decllntd  the  pa.triarchnte  of  Antioch  in  331. 

We  have  seen  the  place  he  held  and  the  part  he  took  in  the 
Council  of  Nictea,  where  he  proposed,  iTi  acconiance  with  the  views 
of  Constantine,  a  less  decided  Creed  than  that  which  the  Council 
adopted  and  which  he  somewhat  reluctantly  signed, reservinghiaown 
interpretation.  His  want  of  sympathy  with  the  extreme  orthodox 
party  was  shown  more  strongly  when  ho  took  part  in  the  Byuod  of 
Tyre,  which  deposed  Athanaaius  (335);  and  it  Is  remarkable  that 
hill  Ecdeaiustiail  Hiatory  closes  with  the  victory  of  Constantine 
over  LioiniiiH  (324),  without  any  notice  of  the  Arian  controversy. 
.  The  charge  of  his  secret'  leaning  to  Arianism  has  heen  made  and 
disputed  by  many  writers,  ancient  aad  modem;'  but  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  the  whole  controversy  was  distastefnl  to  him,  and 
that  he  never  came  to  a  definilo  conclusion,  on  the  subtleties  in- 
volved in  the  debate.  His  mental  attitude  has  been  well  described 
as  thai  of  "  indecision  and  doctrinal  latitudinarianism,  not  unfte- 
queiit  m  historians,  who  become  familiar  with  a  vast  variety  of 
opinions  in  different  ages  and  countries."'  The  like  pliancy  of 
mind  was  seen  in  the  readiness  of  Eusebius  to  play  the  courtier  to 
Constantine,  who  showed  him  high  reapect  and  confidence;  but  it 
must  be  recorded  to  the  honour  of  Eusebius,  that  ho  never  used  the 
Emperor's  favour  for  his  own  private  ends. 

The  great  distinction  of  Eusebius  in  literature  and  theology  is  the 
wide  scope  of  his  learning,  which  embraced  the  whole  range  of  Greek 
literikture,  heathen  as  well  as  Christian;  but  with  little  power  of 
critical  judgment.    Its  most  useful  Iruit  is  his  famous  Ghnmick,' 

'  Going  to  the  first  contemporBry  aathnrity,  we  find  thnt  Athanasinn 
never  cli»rga«  Eusebius  with  Ariaaiam,  nr  even  semi-Aiinniam,  bnt  ^tbs 
him  full  credit  for  having  really  abuulaned,  at  the  Council,  the  opinions 
in  iavour  of  Arins  which  he  had  held  up  to  that  time.  For  the  snthoii- 
tic9  OB  both  lides,  and  ■  diicusBion  of  the  whole  question,  see  Dr.  Samuel 
Lee's  Preliminary  IMisortation  to  his  translation  of  the  T/tei^iAanla  from  the 
Syrian  (pp.  iiiv.-idi.),  and  Sohaff,  vol.  iil,  p.  874.  Dr.  Lee's  eonclusion 
is,  "  thit  Etueblui  was  BD  Arian ;  nnd  that  the  same  reasoning  must  prove 
thnt  he  was  no  semi-Arian ;  thut  he  did  in  no  degree  partake  of  the  error 
of  Origen,  ascribed  t9  him  so  poaitiv>^]y  and  so  gTUundlessly  by  Photias." 

'  Sohaff,  vol.  ilL  p.  875. 

'  The  title  of  the  Greek  original  (which  is  only  preserved  in  the  ei- 
tracts  embodied  Id  the  works  of  later  chroaogmphen,  ctpeeially  SyDcellni) 
was  XfHiriKuc  KOiirmr  ir«<TalB<ri}  tirriipia  (Hieron,  da  Vir.  Illnat.  81); 
that  of  Jerome's  Latin  version  ii  Chronica  Eusebii,  s,  CunoRCS  Jli^oriit 
Unlteraa,  Itieroat/oui  btierpnte.  The  Armenian  translation,  recently  dis- 
covered at  Constantinople,  was  published  (with  the  Oreek  fragments  and  a 
Latin  tnuulation)  in  two  editions,  by  Mai  and  Zohnib,  Milan.  1S18  (anil 
again  in  Mai's  Script.  Vel.  Nov.  fall.  vol.  viii.  Komo;,  1833),  and  by 
J.  Baptist  Atioher,  Veaet.  1SI8 ;  •Iso  in  Higuc's  completu  oditiun  of 
£u>eblus,  vol.  i. 
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founded  on  the  Ckronograpby  of  Julius  Afncanus.  (See  Chap.  VI. 
§  14.)  It  was  the  first  of  those  Histories  of  the  World  which 
Christian  writers  compiled  ^vith  the  view  of  showing  its  proTiden- 
tial  govornnicnt  by  the  God  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  Jews,  and  the 
Cbristiftns,  and  the  fate  wbich  befals  all  heathen  empires.  The  work 
in  in  two  ])ai*t8— the  first  containing  an  outline  of  uniyeraal  history, 
from  the  Creation  to  a.d.  325 ;  the  second  an  abstract  of  the  facts 
of  history,  and  the  dynasties  of  the  various  nations,  in  a  tabular 
form,  which  is  continued  in  Jerome's  Latin  translation  down  to 
the  year  378.  Jerome  also  translated  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius, 
a  description  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  * 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eu8ebius,*irQm  the  birth  of  Christ 
to  the  victory  of  Constantino  over  Licinius  (a.d.  324},  has  little 
merit  in  historical  perspective,  critical  judgment,  or  literary  style. 
But  it  is  of  very  high  value  as  a  careful  collecticHi  of  facts ;  still 
more  for  its  abundant  extracts  from  original  authorities,  many  of 
which  are  now  lost;  and,  above  all,  it  stands  alone  as  the  original 
history  of  the  first  three  centuries,  for  all  the  ancient  church 
historians  begin  where  Eusebius  leaves  off.  The  time  was  happily 
chosen — ^just  when  the  great  struggle  with  heathenism  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  Church  was  settled  under  a  Christian  Emperor — ^for  a 
review  of  the  history  which  lay  within  the  moderate  space  of  three 
centuries — less  than  five  lives  ot  ordinary  duration — and  while 
much  of  it  was  fresh  in  living  memory,  by  an  author  who,  both  in 
the  library  at  Co^sarea  and  in  the  imperial  archives,  had  access  to 
documents  of  the  highest  authority  and  value. 

His  Life  of  Constantine  is  justly  described  by  the  church 
historian  Socrates  as  a  panegyrical  oration  rather  than  an  accurate 
liistory ;  and  a  still  higher  flight  of  flattery  is  reached  in  the 
Eulogy  which  Eusebius  delivered  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
tlie  Emperor's  reign.  A  third  contribution  to  church  history  is 
his  tract  on  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine.  In  his  apologetic  works 
Eusebius  brings  his  wide  range  of  learning  to  support  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  His  Frceparatio  Evangelica/"  In  fifteen  books,  under- 
takes the  refutation  of  heathenism  from  Greek  literature.  This  work 
has  a  high  secondary  value  for  its  fragments  of  and  lefierences  to 
works  otherwise  unknown,  and  it  is  almost  as  important  for  the  study 
of  Greek  philosophy  as  the  Chronicle  is  for  ancient  history.  As  its 
title  implies,  it  does  not  present  the  argument  for  Christianity,  but 
it  was  designed  to  predispose  the  mind,  especially  of  heathens,  for 

*  Il€p\  rSiv  TOTriKwv  ovofAdruv  rwv  iv  rfj  Ofl<f,  ypo/p^^  De  Situ  et  Ncmmi' 
bus  Locorum  Ilebraioorum;  in  Jerome's  works,  vol.  iii. ;  a  new  edition,  by 
Larsow  and  Parthev,  Berol.  1862. 

2  EvaYytKtidis  airo8c^|e»r  irpoirapaaKt^,  The  work  is  inscribed  to 
Theodotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea. 
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the  reception  of  the  evideoce  which  is  given  in  hia  Demonstratio . 
Svangdica,^  in  twenty  books,  of  which  only  ten  are  eituiit,  contain- 
ing argncneats  chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  addressed 
principally  to  the  Jews.  Both  works  vvure  written  before  A.D.  324, 
the  results  of  the  vast  stores  of  leBrning  gathered  in  these  two  works 
are  presented  in  a  popular  form  in  the  five  books  of  the  Theophania, 
or  Dioine  Mani/estation  of  Chritt,  of  which  fragmenla  only  were 
known  till  the  year  1839,  when  a  complete  Syriac  version  was  dis- 
covered by  Hr.  Tattam  in  a  Nitrian  monastery,  and  is  now  in  the 
British  Mnseum.*  The  discourse  Agaimt  Bieroclei  is  a  reply  to  the 
attempt  to  set  up  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  against  Jesus  Christ.^  Tlicro 
ate  hut  two  dogmatic  works  of  Eusebius,  of  little  importance, 
Against  MarceSut  and  Upon  the  Church  Theology  (also  against 
Marcellus),  in  favour  of  the  hypostatical  existence  of  the  Son.  He 
wrote  Commentaries  on  Isaiah,  the  Psalms,  and  Luke,  in  tho 
allegorical  spirit  of  Origen,  but  without  his  Hebrew  learning, 

§  3,  The  province  of  Cappadocia  produced  three  of  tho  greatest 
lights  of  this  a^,  in  Basil  and  the  two  Gregories.  Basil,'  sur- 
named  the  Great,  was  bom  about  329,  of  wealthy  and  pious 
parents,  at  Cffisarea,  the  cftjiital  of  tho  province.  His  father,  who 
was  a  rhetorician,  trained  him  in  learning  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  then  sent  him  to  study  at  Constantinople,  whore  Basil  enjoyed 
the  teaching  uad  friendship  of  Libanius.  Uu  aftorwards  spent  five 
years  (351-355)  studying  rhetoric,  mathematics,  and  phiioBophy  at 
Athens,  where  among  his  fellow-pupils  were  his  friend  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  and  Julian,  the  future  Emperor.  Gregory  tells  us  how 
he  and  Basil  resisted  the  alluiemonts  of  the  city,  of  which  they 
knew  only  two  streets, — the  one  to  the  church,  the  other  to  the 

*  It  waa  edited  by  Dr.  Snniael  Lee  (Load.  1842),  who  also  published  u 
Eaglish  translnlion,  with  a  valuable  essay  in  vindicalion  of  the  orthodoiy 
and  prophetical  viewa  of  EuMbina  (Cambridge,  1843).  The  work  it  gene- 
tally  regarded  aa  an  epitome  of  the  two  preceding;  but  Dr.  Lee  DODBiderit 
that  it  win  eomposed  befote  them,  as  B  general  nud  popular  discuBsioa  of 
the  whole  qoestion,  "  and  that  the  other  two,  illuatratiDg,  as  they  gcuerally 
■jo,  lame  particular  pointi  only — argued  is  order  in  our  work — were  Te- 
UTvetl  Sot  the  reading  and  occasional  writiag  or  our  authnr  during  a 
considerable  namber  of  years,  aa  well  for  the  satiafuctlou  of  his  own  mind 
aa  for  the  general  teading  of  the  leatned."  '  Sue  Chap.  V.  S  14. 

'  BarA*iiii  and  BoirlAiot:  Basilius.  Of  the  other  Basils,  from  whom 
he  waa  dUtinguiabed  by  hia  title  of  "the  Great,"  the  following  deserve 
mention :— (I )  Another  Cappadocian,  lbs  semi-Arian  bishop  of  Ancyra  (336- 
360).  (2)  Basil  of  Cilicia  (about  A.O.  600),  who  wrote  a  lost  Hiatory  of 
the  Church  (Phot.  BAliolK.  Cod.  42).  (S)  Bbbop  of  SeUiicIn,  in  ImutIa 
(448-458  and  onwards),  whu  took  both  sides  nitemately  in  the  Eutyehian 
conlrarersy.  His  works  are  puhlijhed  with  those  of  Gregory  Thauuta- 
'    the  Paris  edition  of  162S. 
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schools.  Ascetic  as  he  became,  Basil  vindicates  the  study  of  Grreek 
litoratui'c,  when  pursued  in  subjection  to  the  higher  objects  of  the 
Christian  life  ;  and  both  his  works  and  those  of  Gregory  are  full  of 
classic  refiimnient,  blended  with  the  winning  but  serious  spirit  of 
Christianity,  es]>eciaUy  in  dwelling  upon  the  beauties  of  nature,  the 
great  wonders  of  Creation,  and  the  goodness  of  its  Author.* 

After  teaching  rhetoric  for  some  time  in  his  native  city,  Basil 
was  attracted  (360)  by  the  fame  of  the  monastic  life  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  recluses  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt;  which  ended  in  his 
dividing  his  property  to  the  poor,  and  withdrawing  to  a  retreat  in  the 
mountain  region  of  Pontus,  near  the  cloister  to  which  his  mother 
and  sister  had  retired.  A  letter  to  his  friend  Gregory  gives  a 
description  of  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  spot,  which  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  desert  abodes  of  the  Egyptian  monks.  He  prizes 
its  solitude  as  its  chief  charm ;  but  in  a  second  letter  he  makes  this 
confession,  "  I  have  well  forsaken  my  residence  in  the  city  as  the 
source  of  a  thousand  evils,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  forsake 
myself;"  and  he  adds  the  quaint  but  striking  comparison  of 
himself  to  a  traveller  who,  suffering  from  sea-sickness  in  a  large 
ship,  gets  out  into  a  small  skiff  only  to  keep  the  dizziness  and 
nausea.  Still  he  retains  his  confidence  in  solitude,  celibacy  and 
ascetic  discipline,  seclusion  from  business  and  occupation  in  prayer 
and  sacred  study,  as  the  necessary  means  of  taming  passion  and 
attaining  the  devout  quietude  of  the  soul.  Basil  induced  Gregory 
to  join  him  in  this  retreat,  where  the  two  friends  made  a  collection 
of  extracts  from  Origen,  entitled  Fhilocalia,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  drew  up  some  Rules,  which  had  a  great  influence  in  extending, 
as  well  as  regulating,  the  monastic  life. 

They  were  soon  called  from  their  retreat,  to  combat  the  revival 
of  the  Arian  heresy  under  Valens.  In  364  Basil  reluctantly  received 
ordination  as  a  presbyter,  and  in  370  he  was  elected  Bishop  of 
CcTsarea  and  Metropolitan  of  Cappadocia,  where  he  had  fifty  country 
bishops  under  him.  Here  he  maintained  his  voluntary  poverty  and 
ascetic  life,  though  always  sickly,  eating  bread,  salt,  and  herbs, 
and  wearing  but  one  threadbare  gaiment.  He  personally  tended 
the  sick  and  poor,  and  founded  near  Cassarea  the  splendid  hospital, 

*  The  testimony  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  to  this  spirit  in  early 
Christianity  is  especially  valuable : — "  The  tendency  of  Christian'  senti- 
ment was  to  prove  from  the  universal  order  and  the  beauty  of  natnre  the 
greatness  and  goodness  of  the  Creator ;"  and  he  illustrates  the  effect  of 
this  tendency  from  the  glowing  and  sympathetic  descriptions  of  nature, 
found  first  in  the  apologist  Minucius  Felix,  and  afterwards  in  Basil  (for 
whom  he  had  "  long  entertained  a  special  predilection  "),  in  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  and  Chrysostom.  (Humboldt's  jKosmos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  27,  foil..  Quoted 
by  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  897.)  '^ 
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called  after  him  BatiliuB,  chiefly  for  lepers,  who  were  then  treattd 
as  outcasts,  but  whom  he  did  not  fear  to  kiss.  A  noble  instance  of 
Christian  heroism,  founded ona  calm  estimate  of  "aught  this  world 
can  threaten  or  iuduige,"  is  furnished  by  his  reply  to  the  threats 
nudcr  which  the  Emperor  domanded  tlie  flubmission  of  the  province 
to  Arianism.  The  prefects  of  Valens  threatened  tlie  Archbishop 
with  confiscation,  banishment,  and  death.  "  Nothing  more  ? " 
rejoined  Basil :  "  Not  one  of  these  things  touches  me.  His  property 
cannot  bo  forfeited,  who  has  none.  Bauishroent  1  know  not,  for  I 
am  restricted  to  no  place,  and  am  the  guest  of  God,  to  whom  the 
whole  earth  belongs.  For  martyrdom  I  am  unfit;  but  death  is  a 
benefactor  to  me,  for  it  Bends  me  all  the  quicker  to  God,  in  whom 
I  live  and  move:  I  am  ala)  in  great  part  already  dead,  and  have  been 
for  a  long  time  hastenii^  to  the  grave."  Bis  banishment  was  about 
to  be  pronounced,  when  (we  are  told)  the  Emperor's  infant  son  fell 
sick.  Valens  sent  for  Basil,  at  whose  prayer  the  child  recovered ;  and 
the  imperial  prefect,  who  had  been  Bail's  enemy,  was  also  raised 
from  sickness  through  hia  prayers. 

While  thus  proving  bis  stralfastness  t«  orthodoxy,  Basil  offended 
the  high  catholic  party  by  his  liberal  dealing  with  the  riaingdispute 
about  the  deity  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity ;  being  contented 
with  the  confession  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  nut  a  creature.  These 
contentions  helped  to  exhaust  his  feeble  health ;  and  he  died  in  3T9. 
Ba^l  was  distinguished  oa  a  church  governor,  a  preacher,  and  a 
theologian.  His  most  important  works  are  his  365  Epistles,'  Pive 
Books  against  EunumiuE,  in  defence  of  tiie  deity  of  Christ,  written 
in  301,  and  that  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  written  in  375.  His  Nine 
Homilies  on  the  History  of  the  Creation,'  full  of  allegorical  limdes, 
were  highly  esteemed  in  the  Church ;  and  he  wrote  Homilies  on  the 
Psalms  and  on  various  subjects,  and  several  ascetic  and  moral 
treatises.  The  Litargy  ascribed  to  him  ia  still  used  in  the  Eastern 
Church ;  but  its  present  form  is  undoubtedly  the  gradual  product 
of  later  ages. 

I  4.  Greookt  of  Ny88a,'  tho  younger  brother  of  Basil,  whom 
he  calls  his  lather  and  preceptor,  was  of  a  more  weakly  and  timid 
constitution,  and  fitter  for  study  than  for  active  life.  His  mind 
was  formed,  under  his  brother's  influence,  chiefly  on  tbo  works 
of  Origen.  Like  Ba^l,  he  taught  rhetoric  for  a  time  in  his  native 
city,  and  then  retired  lo  a  solitude  in  Pontus,  to  lead  a  life  of  study 

'  These  Utters,  like  those  of  JeramG.  lae  full  of  informatian  about  his 
life  and  times.     In  fact,  the  whole  at  this  ige  is  very  rich  in  sbgI 
biogrsphical  materials  for  hiitory. 

*  't^aiiiapaii,  or  Jlomtlia  ix.  in  tfexa&neron. 

'  CfiiyiiHas  i  Kutra^nt ;  Gregorios  Nyisenui;  Greg/irj  SjtteOi 
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and  asceticism.  He  was,  however,  married,  and  he  commends  his 
wife,  Theosebia,  who  seems  to  have  died  in  384,  as  rivalling  in  piety 
her  two  brothers-in-law,  Basil  and  Peter,  though  they  were  bishops; 
but  ho  laments  that  he  is  no  longer  in  the  condition  of  virginity, 
which  he  highly  eulogizes,  explaining  it,  however,  as  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  purity  of  the  whole  life. 

In  372  Gregory  was  called  by  Basil  to  the  bishopric  of  the  small 
town  of  Nyssa  (or  Nysa)  near  Ceesarea.  His  zeal  against  Arianism 
caused  his  deposition  by  a  synod  in  376 ;  but  he  was  restored  by 
Gratian.  He  was  quickly  bereaved  of  his  pious  brothers  and 
sisters,  for  two  of  whom,  Basil  and  Macrina,  he  pronounced  warm 
eulogies.  Gregory  attended  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  which 
honoured  him  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  sent 
him  to  Jerusalem  and  Arabia  to  compose  schisms  which  were 
threatening  to  break  out.  With  his  testimony  to  the  low  state  of 
the  churches  in  Palestine,  he  has  left  a  pungent  saying  on  the  merit 
of  pilgrimage.  To  a  Cappadocian  abbot,  who  asked  his  advice  about 
a  pilgrimage  of  his  monks  to  the  Holy  City,  Gregory  replied, 
**  Change  of  place  brincrs  us  no  nearer  to  God ;  but  where  thou  art, 
God  can  come  to  thee,  if  only  the  inn  of  thy  soul  is  ready.  ...  It 
is  better  to  go  out  of  the  body  and  to  raise  oneself  to  the  Lord, 
than  to  leave  Cappadocia  to  journey  to  Palestine."  All  that  we 
know  further  of  Gregory's  life  is  the  mention  of  three  more  visits  to 
Constautinople,  in  383,  385,  and  394.    He  died  about  the  year  395. 

His  writings  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  Father  for 
clear  and  acute  statements  of  doctrine ;   of  which  a  conspicuous 
example  is  furnished  by  his  work  "  On  the  Difference   between 
Ousia  and  Hypostasis  in  the  Godhead,"  and  his  Catechism  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  which  was  so  highly  esteemed  as  to  be  called  "  The 
great    Catechetical    Treatise."^     He    wrote  controversial   works, 
"Against  Eunomius"  and  "Against Apollinaris,"  and  an  admirable 
work   "On  the  Soul  and  the  Resurrection,*'  in  the   form  of  a 
Dialogue  with  his  sister  Macrina.    Besides  her  Life  and  the  Eulogy 
of  his  brother  Basil,  Gregory  composed  biographical  Eulogies  on  St 
Stephen,  the  Forty  Martyrs,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Ephrem,  and 
Meletius ;  also  Homilies  on  the  Creation  of  the  World  *  and  the 
Forming  of  Man ;  on  the  Life  of  Moses,  on  the  Psalms,  Ecclesiastes, 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Beatitudes ;  and  several  ascetic  tracts. 
Gregory's  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  strongly  tinctured  v?ith  the 
allegorical  ideas  of  Origen,  of  whom  he  is  the  closest  follower  amont^ 

'  A6yo5  KarrjxV'fiKhs  6  fityas. 

*  *'  The  Hexaemeron  of  Gregory  is  a  supplement  to  his  brother  Basil's 
Hexaemeron,  and  discusses  the  more .  obscure  metaphysical  questiooB  con- 
nected with  the  subject."     (Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  907.) 
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the  Fathers  of  tbe  Church.  He  departs  from  tbe  Catholic  doctrine 
Id  holding  the  final  redemption  of  all  God's  intelhgent  creatnres. 

§  5.  Gregory  Nazianses,  whose  seal  for  the  orthodox  faith 
earned  liim  the  title  of  "  Gregory  the  Theologian," '  baa  been  well 
described  as  "  the  third  in  the  Cappadoeian  triad ;  inferior  to  his 
bosom  friend  Basil  as  t,  church  ruler,  and  to  his  nanieBoke  of  Kyssa 
as  a  speculatife  tbinlier ;  but  sujierior  to  both  as  an  orator.  With 
them,  he  exhibits  the  floner  of  Greek  thcoli^y  in  close  unioQ  with 
tbe  Nicene  faith,  and  was  one  of  the  champions  of  orthodoxy, 
though  with  a  mind  open  to  free  speculation.  His  life,  with  its 
alternations  of  high  station,  monastic  seclusion,  love  of  severe  studies, 
enthusiasm  for  poetry,  nature,  and  friendship,  possesses  a  romantic 
charm." '  Even  Gibbon  bears  witness  to  "  the  tenderness  of  his 
heart  and  the  elegance  of  bis  genius." 

Gregory  was  a  native,  either  of  Naziancus,  where  his  father  was 
bishop,  or  of  Ariaozus,  a  vilbga  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Be-  appears  to  have  been  born  about  330,  though  the  authorities 
differ  as  to  the  date.  His  mind  was  formed,  and  his  faith  fixed,  by 
his  excellent  motlier,  Nonua,  of  whom  he  has  left  an  affectionate 
Eulogy.  Having  devoted  her  infant  son  to  God,  as  Hannah  devoted 
Samuel,  she  persuaded  him  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  that  he  might  have 
no  distraction  from  bis  iilgli  calling,  and  a  dream  decided  Gregory 
to  follow  her  advice.  Trained  in  Greek  science,  as  well  as  in  Scri])~ 
ture  learning,  Gregory  early  chose  the  profession  of  rhetoric,  and 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  provincial  capital,  Caisarea,  where  he  pro- 
bably formed  his  first  acqiuintance  with  Basil ;  then  at  Cxsarea  in 
Palestine ;  next  at  Alexandria,  where  Athanasiua  was  then  bishop  ; 
and  finally  at  Athens,  where  he  formed  his  close  and  lifelong 
intimacy  with  Eoail.  Of  their  fellow-atudcnt  Julian,  Gregory 
farmed  the-most  unfavourable  opinion,  and  said,  "  What  a  mischief 
the  Homan  Government  is  nurturing !' '  His  antagonism  to  Julian 
was  vehement  through  life,  and  pursued  the  Emperor  after  his  death 
in  two  invectives  of  unmeasured  bitterness.'  Leaving  Athens  in 
his  thirtieth  year,  and  being  joined  on  his  way  home,  at  Constanti- 
nople, by  his  brotlier  Csesanus,'  he  letLiucd  to  Nazianzus. 

'  BtahiTOs,  in  ths  some  Ep«cia1  seaie  in  which  the  title  ia  given  to  3t. 
John.  '  Schflff,  Tol,  iii.  p.  900. 

'  OTd»  KOKit  fl  'Pulioiaiv  tpl^il.  '  Aiyoi  aniKertuTtKBl. 

'  "To  this  CieMiriu!,  who  was  afterward*  physician  in  ordinaiy  to  the 
Emperor  in  ConstantinoplB,  many,  following  PliolinB,  ascribe  the  still 
estunt  fcilection  of  theologlciil  and  philosophical  qncBliont,  Dialogi  iv. 
alee  Quantiaiu)  Tieai.  ct  PAiha,  145 ;  but  without  iutficienl  groand.  Ho 
wiiB  a  true  Chrirtian,  but  wa*  not  baptiied  till  bhortlj  beibn  hii  death  id 
36B.  He  wa«  aflerwu'da,  like  his  brother  Gr^ory,  his  hiIcf  Goi^nia, 
Rod  hii  mother,  received  into  the  nomber  of  the  aaint*  of  the  Cathollo 
.  Chorch."    (Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p,  918.) 
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Having  now  first  received  baptism,  Gregory  adopted  a  strictly 
ascetic  life;  and,  after  for  a  time  sacrificing  his  desire  for  seclusion 
to  assist  his  father  in  the  management  of  his  afiairs,  he  went  to  join 
Basil  at  his  retrt^at  in  Pontus.  Of  the  short  period  which  they  spent 
together  in  prayer,  meditation,  sacred  study,  and  manual  labour, 
cheoretl  and  elevated  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  he  writes  to  his 
friend  with  fond  regret'  On  a  visit  to  his  home,  his  father,  who 
had  need  of  his  help  and  knew  the  wishes  of  his  church,  ordained 
him  presbyter  against  his  will  (361) ;  and  though  he  fled  back  to 
Basil  in  Pontus,  he  returned  at  the  call  of  the  church  and  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  his  aged  parents,  before  Easter,  362.  Basil — who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  metropolitan  of  Cappadocia — ^appointed 
Gregory  to  one  of  the  new  bishoprics  which  he  had  established  as 
|H)sts  of  defence  against  Arianism.  This  attempt  to  fix  him  at  the 
wretched  little  town  of  Sasima  was  a  sore  trial  of  his  friendship  for 
Basil.^  It  seems,  indeed,  probable  that  Gregory  never  went  to  his 
see.  After  another  interval  spent  in  his  solitude,  we  find  him  at 
Nazianzus  (372),  acting  as  assistant  to  his  father,  on  whose  death' 
ho  was  elected  to  the  vacant  bishopric  (374).  But  from  this  ofiBce 
also  Gregoiy  retired  again  to  his  solitude,  and  thence  to  Seleucia 
in  Isauria,  where  he  received  the  sad  news  of  Basil's  death  (379).* 

From  the  deep  depression  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the 
loss  of  his  dearest  friend,  following  that  of  his  brother  Csasarius 
and  aggravated  by  disease  of  body,  Gregory  was  roused  by  the  call 
to  preiich  and  act  the  pastor  as  the  champion  of  orthodoxy  in  the 
Arian  capital  of  the  Empire.  His  work  at  Constantinople,  and  his 
election  to  and  resignation  of  its  bishopric  (381),  have  alr^idy  been 
related.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  on  his  paternal  estate  at 
Arianzus,  in  devout  exercises  and  literary  labours,  but  still  taking 
an  active  interest  in  the  religious  and  temporal  wants  of  those 
around  him,  and  exercising  a  wider  influence  on  the  Church  by  his 
letters.  His  ascetic  practices  increased  even  with  the  advance  of 
age  and  weakness :  "in  his  poems  he  describes  himself  living  solitaiy 

*  Fpist.  ix.  (vi.  ed.  Bened.) 

2  See  his  pathetic  complaint  in  the  poem  on  his  own  life  (2>e  Vitd  ma, 
vv.  476,  foil.),  quoted  by  Gibbon  (chap,  xxvii.),  and  more  fully  by  Schaff 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  914-5),  who  comi)ares  it  to  Helena's  complaint  to  Hermia  (ia 
the  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream),  beginning, 

"  Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared,"  &c. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Basil  meant  to  put  a  slight  on  Gregory,  but  that, 
in  his  zeal  for  the  common  cause,  he  took  no  account  of  hardships  •  and 
his  own  brother's  appointment  to  Nyssa  was  not  much  better. 

'  On  the  occasion  of  the  funeral,  Gregory  delivered  one  of  his  finest 
orations,  in  presence  of  Basil  (^Orat  xviii.  ^Eirirdifnos  cis  Thy  wvripou 
•wapSvTos  'Btun\eiov)» 

*  His  feelings  are  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 
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ID  the  clefts  af  the  rocks  amoDg  the  beasts,  going  ahoiit  without 
bHocs,  content  with  one  rough  garment,  and  sleeping  upon  the 
ground  covered  with  a  aact,"'  No  particulars  are  recorded  of  his 
death,  wliich  took  place  in  390  or  391. 

Gregory's  high  place  in  ecclesiastical  literature  is  due  to  his 
eloquent  Oration*,  of  which  the  chief  are  his  five  Theological 
Orution*^  delivered  at  Constantinople  in  dcfenc*  of  the  Niceno 
orthodoxy  against  the  EuaomJans  and  Macedonians.  The  re- 
maining forty-five  Orations  are  eulogies  of  saints  and  martyrK, 
and  of  his  owu  kindred  and  friends;  and  disconrses  on  tbo 
events  of  hia  own  life,  on  public  affairB,  and  on  ecclesiastical 
festivals.  As  on  orator,  Gregory  Nazianzen  stands  first  in  the 
Greek  Church,  or  second  only  to  Chrysostora  j  but  his  oratory  is 
in  the  artificial  and  often  extravagant  style  of  that  proCes- 
Rioual  rhotorio  which  laboured  in  vain  to  imitate  the  spontaneous 
eloquence  of  a  better  age.  "As  a  poet,  ho  holds  a  subordinnte 
though  respectable  place.  He  wrote  poetry  ooly  in  later  life,  and 
wrote  it,  not  from  native  impulse,  as  the  bird  sings  among  the 
bfanchee,  but  in  the  strain  of  moral  reflection  u]»n  hia  own  life  or 
upon  doctrinal  or  moral  themes.  Many  of  his  orations  are  poetical, 
many  of  his  poems  are  prosaic.  Not  one  of  bis  Odes  or  Hymns 
passed  into  use  in  the  Church.  Yet  some  of  bis  smaller  pieces, 
Apoplitbt^ms,  Epigrams,  and  Epitaphs,  are  very  beautiful,  and 
betray  noble  affections,  deep  feeling,  and  a  high  order  of  talent  and 
cultivation.  We  have,  finally,  242  (or  244)  Epistles  from  Gregory, 
which  are  important  lo  ihe  history  of  the  time,  and  in  some  cases 
very  gracefnl  and  interesting."* 

g  6.  Theso  great  lights  of  the  age  are  connected,  by  their 
training  and  their  admiration  of  Origen,  with  tbo  Alexandrian 
Schuo!  of  theology.  Didtmub  of  Ai.exakdbia,  the  last  great 
bead  of  the  catechetical  school  of  that  city,  deserves  especial 
notice  for  the  number  of  eminent  men  who  were  bis  disciples, 
including  Jerome,  Bufinus,  Palladius,  and  Isidore.  Ho  was  bom 
about  30Q,  and  though  he  became  blind  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  age,  he  learned  to  read  and  write  by  means  of  eharacters  en- 

I  Schaff,  Tfll.  iii.  p.  920. 

'  Aii7Di  ttohirytKBit  so  called  in  the  same  seiiEe  la  his  title  of  StoA^i, 
which  these  oraticins  won  Tor  him. 

■  Schnlf,  vol.  iii.  p.  921.  In  the  fine  BenedictinB  Edition  by  CailUu 
(Paris,  1842,  and  the  reprint  edited  hy  Mignn)  the  Poems  nre  divided  into 
tivoslaMWs:  1.  Throlagka  (a.  itogmatiaa,  h.  aioraliu)  ;  U.  Hialorica  (h. 
iliMB  ipeclani  Gitiiorvim,  mpl  iBarrav,  De  leipsu ;  b.  qua  speclimi  alioi,  npl 
TBv  hifai-):  III.  EpitapMa;  IV.  Ep^rammata;  V.  Chriilvs  Patims, 
n  long  tragedy,  with  Christ,  the  Virgin,  Joiflph,  Mbtt  Magdalene,  Kico- 
ddaos,  Klste,  Ac,  m  avion ;  being  the  cwlloit  Chrlftlsn  drams. 
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graved  on  wooden  tablets,  and  acquired  a  deep  knowledge  of  phi- 
losophy, rhetoric,  and  mathematics,  while  he  knew  the  Uoiy 
Scriptures  almost  by  heart.  He  was  appointed  by  Athanasiag  as 
teacher  in  the  catechetical  school,  in  which  ofiSce  he  laboured  more 
than  sixty  years,  and  died  at  a  great  age  in  895. 

Didymus  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  ascetic  life,  and  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Egyptian  monks,  and  in  particular  by 
St.  Anthony.  He  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  Arianism  ;  but  he  was 
at  the  same  time  an  ardent  admirer  of  Origen,  as  a  follower  of  whose 
doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  and  transmigration  of  souls  Didymus 
was  condemned,  after  his  death,  by  several  general  councils.  Heoce 
lio  is  not  ranked  among  saints.  His  extant  works  consist  of  three 
books  on  the  Trinity  and  one  on  the  Holy  Ghost  (with  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  last  by  Jerome),  and  some  complete  Commentaries^ 
as  well  as  numerous  other  fragments  of  his  exegetical  writings.  He 
also  wrote  a  short  work  against  the  Manicheans. 

§  7.  John  Chrysostom,  that  is,  the  "  Golden  Mouthed,"  — ^the 
well-deserved  title  conferred  on  him  in  the  seventh  century  for  his 
eloquence — crowns  the  bright  line  of  preachers  and  exposiUvs  of 
Scripture  in  the  fourth  century.  He  was  bom  at  Antioch,  A.D.  347,  of 
Christian  parents.  His  father  was  a  military  officer,  and  his  mother 
Anthusa  was  so  distinguished  for  her  virtues,  that  even  the  heathen 
Libanius  said  of  her,  *'Ah!  what  women  there  are  among  the 
Christians !"  By  her  bright  example,  as  well  as  by  the  training  she 
gave  him  in  the  Christian  faith  and  knowledge  of  Scripture,  her 
son  was  preserved  from  the  temptations  of  the  most  licentious  of 
heathen  cities.  He  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  Libanius,  who  de- 
clared that  he  would  have  chosen  for  his  successor  *'  John,  if  the 
Christians  had  not  carried  him  away."  Having  entered  on  the  pro- 
fession of  rhetoric,  he  soon  resolved  to  devote  his  powers  to  a  saoed 
use;  and  Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  baptized  him  and  made 
him  a  reader.  He  would  have  been  raised  to  the  bishopric  in  870; 
had  he  not  avoided  the  election  by  putting  forward  his  friend  BssiL 
He  wrote  his  famous  treatise  "  On  the  Priesthood  "  to  excuse  his 
artifice,  by  describing  the  deep  responsibilities  of  the  sacred 
office. 

The  entreaties  of  his  mother,  who  had  been  left  a  widow  when 
John  was  twenty  years  old,  restrained  his  desire  to  follow  the  pre- 
vailing taste  for  a  monastic  life ;  but,  on  her  death,  he  retired  to 
a  cloister  in  the  mountains  near  Antioch,  under  the  abbot  Diodcvas, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Tarsus.  The  six  years  which  he  spent  in  this 
.  retreat  were  a  happy  period  of  preparation,  by  study  and  meditatioD, 
for  the  active  work  that  lay  before  him.  Here  he  wrote  several 
books  in  praise  of  the  ascetic  life,  and  among  them  two  letten  to 
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reclaim  his  compftnioo,  Theodore  (afterwards  the  faraoua  bishop  of 
Mopsuestia),  I'rora  the  desire  to  give  up  his  monastic  vow  and  to 
marry, — a  course  which  Ciirysostom  describes  as  nothing  short  of 
apostasy  from  the  faith.  His  own  severe  discipline  broke  down  his 
health,  and  caused  his  retnm  to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordainad 
deacon  by  Meletius  (386),  and  presbyter  by  Flavian.  In  his  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years'  work  at  Antiooh,  he  acquired  high  fame  as  a 
preacher  and  expositor,  and  universal  love  for  his  pnrc  and  devoted 
diameter.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  wrote  moat  of  his 
ComtneDtariea. 

In  398  he  *va8  chosen,  without  any  seeking  on  bis  own  part,  to 
succeed  Nectarius  as  Patriarch  of  Conatantinopie.  The  union  of 
high  culture  with  pure  simplicity  of  character  secured  him  honour 
with  the  court  as  well  as  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  preserved 
him  from  pride  and  ostentation.  Ue  adhered  to  his  ascetic  life,  and 
devoted  most  of  his  income  to  works  of  charity.  He  now  attained 
the  climai  of  power  and  reputation  as  a  piescher ; '  but  his  denun- 
ciations gainst  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  the  hypocritical  religion  of 
the  court  of  Arcadins,  made  him  i»werful  enemiea.  The  Empress 
Eudoxia,"  who  was  not  spared  in  lis  invectives,  and  the  ambitions 
TheophilUfl,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  secured  liia  condemnation  by 
a  BBoret  council  of  thirty-six  bishops  at  Chalcedon,  as  n  favourer 
of  the  opinions  of  Origen,'  and  on  false  charges  of  immorality,  eccle- 
siaatical  irregularity,  and  treason ;  and  ho  was  banished  by  the  Em- 
peror (a.d.  403).  The  indignation  of  the  people,  concurring  with 
an  earthquake,  led  to  his  rccal  after  only  three  days.  Bot  he  soon 
gave  new  offaice  by  a  more  unmeasured  attack  on  the  Empress, 
When  her  silver  statue  was  set  up  in  the  church  of  St,  Sophia, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  theatrical  entertainments,  Chrysoatom 
be^an  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist'  with  this  ex- 
ordium: "  Again  Herodias  rages,  again  she  raves,  (gain  she  dances, 
and  again  she  demands  the  head  of  John  upon  a  charger."  He  was 
again  condemned  by  a  council  and  banished  (a,d.  404).    In  his  exile 

'  "  Hit  urmoDt  w«re  frequently  interraptcd  bj  Doiif  thentrical  demon- 
Btrntions  of  applaiue,  which  h«  indigmuitly  rebuked  bi  uoworthj  of  th< 
house  of  God.  This  Grnk  cuitom  of  upplituding  the  preacher  by  clipping 
the  hitods  nod  itumpiDg  the  feet  (call^]  xpiroi)  was  n  sign  of  the  swn- 
Inrlution  of  the  Church  after  its  union  with  the  State.  It  is  chamcteiistlc 
of  hit  Bge,  that  a  powerful  aennoa  of  ChryHWtom  ngainst  this  abuie  was 
most  enthuiittticslly  nppltnded  by  his  lieniers."     (SchaS;  vol.  iit.  p.  938.) 

'  ■'  Eudojia  was  a  joaag  and  beautiful  woman,  who  de'P'sed  her  hus- 
band and  indulged  her  psMioni.  She  died  fonr  year*  after  the  birtli  of 
her  son,  Theodoiius  the  Younger,  whose  true  fiither  is  said  to  have  boen 
"  e  Conies  John.     (Comp.  Gibbon,  ch.  iiii.)." — Sehaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  704, 

•  Respecting  the  Origenistic  controversy,  see  above.  Chip.  VI.  G  10, 

•  From  the  text.  Hark  vL  IT,  foil. 
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he  corresponded  with  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  and  appealed 
to  a  general  council ;  whereupon  his  enemies  procured  from  Arcadins 
an  order  for  liis  Removal  to  Pity  us,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Euxine. 
He  died  on  the  journey,  at  Comana  in  Pontus,  thanking  Grod  even  for 
his  sufferinjrs,  in  words  which  form  a  fit  motto  for  his  life  and  work, 
"Glory  to  God  for  all  things."*  (Septemher  14th,  a.d.  407.) 
Tliirty  years  later,  his  remains  were  hrought  hack  to  Constantinople 
hy  Theodosius  II.,  who  laid  them  in  the  imperial  tomb  with  deep 
reverence,  and  with  prayers  for  his  guilty  parents  (438). 

The  Homilies  of  Chrysostom,  ahove  600  in  number,  are  commen- 
taries as  well  as  sermons;   being  for  the  most  part  consecutive 
expositions  of  whole  books  of  Scripture,  instead  of  discourses  on 
particular  texts.    Their  subjects  are  on  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  the  Acts  and  all  the  Pauline  E^Hstles, 
among  which  Chrysostom  includes  that  to  the  Hebrews.     There  are 
other  Homilies  on  separate  sections  and  verses  of  Scripture ;  dis- 
courses in  commemoration  of  Apostles  and  martyrs ;  eight  contro- 
versial homilies  "Against  the  Jews"   (referring  to  judaizing  ten- 
dencies at  Antioch),  and  twelve  "Against  the  Anomaeans"  (the 
Arians).   The  palm  of  eloquence  is  generally  awarded  to  his  twenty- 
one  Homilies  to  the  people  of  Antioch  on  the  Statues  (387),  called 
forth  by  a  sedition  in  which  the  people  pulled  down  the  statues  of 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  I.  and  his  family.     Besides  his  expository 
Homilies,  Chrysostom  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  first  eight  chapters 
of  Isaiah,  and  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.     His  other  works  are 
doctrinal  and  moral  essays  in  defence  of  the  faith  and  in  praise  of 
celibacy  and  monastic! sm,  and  242  letters,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
written  during  his  exile  (403-407). 

A  Liturgy  ascribed  to  St.  Chrysostom  is  used  in  the  ordinary 
Sunday  worship  of  the  Greek  Church,  that  of  St.  Basil  being  used 
during  Lent,  and  on  other  special  occasions.  Both  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  Liturgy  ascribed  to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
and  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  but  really  a  composition  of  the 
Nicene  or  post-Nicene  .age.^  The  so-called  Liturgy  of  Chrysostom 
is  an  abridgment  of  that  of  Basil.  We  are  told  that  Chrysostom 
chortened  the  worship  at  Constantinople  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature ;  but  it  is  not  till  the  eighth  century  that 
we  find  his  name  applied  to  the  Liturgy  in  question.  In  the 
seventh,  it  was  called  the  Liturgy  of  the  Holy  Apostles. 

§  8.  Epiphanius  is  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  literature  for 
his  work  on  th5  Heresies,  of  which  he  was  a  vehement  opponent  in 

*  A<${a  r$  Oc^  trdvroty  fP€K€y. 

^  Among  other  proofs  of  this,  the  Liturgy  ascribed  to  James  'Mfntnin" 
the  terms  dfioovffiSs  and  0€ot6kos, 
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Ilia  public  life.  He  was  bora  near  Eleutheropolia  in  Palestine, 
between  310  and  320,  of  poor  Jewish  parents,  (according  to  a  traili- 
tiooal  account),'  ond  was  educated  by  a  rich  Jewish  lawyer  till  ho  be- 
came a  Chrigtian  in  hi«  sixteenth  year.  If  this  be  true,  Epiphaniiis 
is  distinguished  as  the  only  convert  from  Judaism  among  the  post- 
Apoatolio  Fathera  of  the  Chiireh.  AfUr  spending  some  years 
among  the  hermits  of  Egypt  in  severe  ascetic  practices,  Epiphanius 
returned  to  Eleutheropolia,  where  he  became  abbot  of  a  convent, 
and  laboured  with  Qilarion  to  spread monaaticlam  in  Palestine.  In 
307  ho  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Salamis  (or,  as  it  was  newly  called, 
Constantia)  in  Oyprua,  and  here  ho  wrote  hia  works  against  Heretics. 
Against  the  Origenist  heresies,  in  particular,  he  had  contracted  a 
special  aversion  from  his  intercourse  with  the  monks  of  Egypt, 
who  had  imbued  him  with  their  fierce  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  controversies  of  Ihe  time,  and  in  his  old  age  ho 
travelled  to  Constantinople,  expressly  to  reclaim  Chrysostom  from 
his  supposed  Origenist  opinions.  He  dioii  at  sea,  on  his  return  from 
Constantinople,  in  the  year  of  Chrysostom's  first  deposition  (403). 

The  zeal,  which  has  caused  Epiphaniua  to  be  called  "thepatriarch 
of  heresy-hunters,"  was  shown  with  equal  ardour  ^jainst  the  rising 
use  of  images  ;  as  when  he  destroyed  a  picture,  either  of  Christ  or 
of  a'saint,  in  a  villt^e  chnrch  of  Palestine.  The  reverence  paid  to 
him,  as  the  champion  of  orthodoxy,  during  his  life,  was  perpetuated 
in  miraculous  I^ends.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  eitent  of  his 
learning  1  and  Jerome  yields  to  him  tlie  palm,  by  the  epithet  of 
"  the  five-tongued,"  '  for  to  the  three  languages  which  he  himself 
knew — Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew — Epiphaniua  added  Syriao  and 
Egyptian ;  but  his  knowledge  of  Latin  waa  sligbL  He  was  entirely 
defective  in  sound  judgment,'  and  of  boundless  credulity;  his 
works  are  full  of  errors  and  contradictions,  and  totally  wanting  in 
any  p^co  of  style.  Still,  as  Jerome  said  in  hia  own  day,  diey 
must  be  read  for  their  matter,  a  store  of  facts  about  heresii-s  and 
controversies  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

His  three  works  against  Heresies  are   (1)  The  Anchor,'  or  the 

'  This  tmdition  is  toand  in  the  biogriphf  of  hia  pupil  John ;  it  is  ac- 
uptcil  by  Cite,  and  derins  unne  support  from  the  knowliilge  of  H?brenr 
which  wu  powesHd  by  Epiphanios  slone  of  the  Fathirs,  eii'cpt  Jerome. 

'  nHntyXartTOt. 

'  Jerome,  though  weleoming  Epiphaniui  ns  a  feHow-ohnmpion  against 
OriganiBin,  is  quite  sensible  of  hi»  defeeta.  The  brief  notira  in  hia  book 
l}e  Firit  Jlliatnliia  is  highly  cbaTOoterintic  («.  114): — "Kpiphnnina, 
Cjpri  SiliuninK  epinapus,  eeripsit  udveraiia  oinnea  hctreses  libroi.  et  mnlta 
alii,  qu«  ab  emditii  propter  res,  s  eimpllcioribus  propter  Verb*  Iceti- 
Superest   usque  hodin,  el    '         ' 
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Anchored,  a  defence  of  Christian  doctrine^  in  121  chftpteniy  written 
in  373,  as  ^^  a  stay  for  those  who  are  tossed  abont  upon  the  sea 
by  heretics  and  devils  ;**  (2)  the  Panarium  or  Medicine  Cheat  of 
antidotes  for  those  bitten  by  the  serpents  of  heresy.^  'ilus  is 
his  principal  work,  and  the  chief  book  of  reference  for  the  history 
of  the  early  heresies.  Epiphanius  enumerates  eighty  hereraes ;  but 
the  first  twenty  are  improperly  so-called,  being  pre-Christian 
systems  of  religion,  under  the  ho9ids  of  Barbarimi  (from  Adam  to 
the  Flood),  Scythism,  Hellenism,  Judaism,  and  SamaritanisuL 
It  is  an  elaborate  but  ill-arranged  compilation,  following  in  the 
early  parts  the  similar  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  Jreiueus,  and 
Hippolytus.  The  heresies  are,  however,  only  described  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  their  antidotes,  in  refutations  *^  which,  with  all 
their  narrowness  and  passion,  contain  many  good  thoughts  and  solid 
arguments  ;**  ^  (3)  The  Anacephalaiosis*  is  a  mere  abridgment  of 
the  Panarium.  The  work  of  Epiphanius  on  the  Measures  and 
Weights*  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  still  very  useful.  We  have 
also  his  tract  on  the  Twelve  Gems  in  Aaron's  Breastplate,  with 
allegorical  interpretations,  and  his  Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Songs. 

§  9.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  first  presbyter  and 
afterwards  bishop  (from  350),  was  eminent  as  a  champion  and 
sufferer  for  the  orthodox  faith.  In  357  he  was  deposed  by  Acadus, 
the  Arian  metropolitan  of  Antioch ;  but  he  was  restored  (361)  after 
the  death  of  Constantius.  He  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem  when  Julisn 
attempted  to  rebuild  the  temple ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  predicted 
the  failure  from  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  of  Christ.  Be  died  in 
386.  Cyril's  importance  in  ecclesiastical  literature  is  dne  to  his 
great  catechetical  work,  in  twenty-three  discourses  (^CcUechem), 
which  he  delivered  while  presbyter,  in  the  preparation  of  catechu- 
mens for  baptism  (about  347).  The  work  is  the  earliest  popular 
compendium  of  Christian  theology.*  **It  follows  that  form  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  or  the  Rule  of  Faith  which  was  then  in  use  in  the 
churches  of  Palestine,  and  which  agrees  in  all  essential  points  with 

'  "  Uaydpioy,  Panarium  (or  Panaria)  sive  ArciUa;  *'  or  **  Adfjereus  Ixxz. 
IfcDreses."  The  author  himself  speaks  of  the  work  as  HoM^dptow,  cfr'  ah 
Kifidriop  iarpiKhv  Ktd  BripioZriKTiK6v  (Panarium^  sive  Arculam  Medicam  ad 
eorum  qui  a  serpcntibm  icti  sunt  remedium).  Epiph,  Epist,  ad  Acachtm  et 
Paulum,  i.  p.  7,  ed.  Oehler.     (Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  929.) 

'  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  930.  ^  *ApaK€<pa\aiw<riSj  or  Epitome  PcmariL 

*  Utpl  fxfTpwp  Kod  araBjXMV^  De  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris. 

*  KaT77x^<^<**  ^<ari(oyiiv(av  (or  ^■Kri^otiivav),    Cateclieaea   Ilhtminaa^ 
dorum, 

*  The  great  catechetical  work  of  Gregory  Nyssen  was  designed  rather 
for  teachers. 


the  Itoman;  it  supports  the  various  ai'ticles  with  paasages  of 
Scripture,  and  defends  them  against  the  heretical  perversions  of  his 

S  10.  Efhrxu  Syrub,  or  Ephbaim  the  Stbian,'  though  living 
on  llie  estreme  Eastern  frontier  of  the  Empii'e,  far  from  the  great 
centren  of  occlesiaetical  life  and  controversy,  holda  one  of  the 
highest  places  in  ecclesiastical  literature.  lie  was  the  most  eminent 
divine,  orator,  nod  poet  of  the  Syrian  Chuich  ;  and  is  called  the 
"  prophet  of  the  Syrians  "  and  the  "  harp  of  the  Holy  G  host"  He 
was  horn  early  in  the  fourth  century,  either  at  Messa  or  Nisilns,  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  was  driven  from  his  home  by  his  Either,  a 
heathen  priest,  for  his  leaning  to  Christianity.*  Under  the  care  of 
the  confessor  Jacob,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  with  whom  ho  went  to  the 
Council  of  Nicaia,  he  became  eminent  for  his  ascetic  piety,  sacred 
learning,  and  orthodoxy.  When  Niaibia  was  ceded  to  the  Persians 
(3G3),  Ephriem  withdrew  to  Edeasa,  which  was  now  the  great  seat 
of  Christian  learning  in  Northern  Syria.*  He  led  the  life  of  a  hermit 
in  a  cavern  near  the  city,  pi-eaching  to  the  monks  and  people,  and 
contending  at  once  with  heathenism  and  heresy.  He  made  journeys 
to  visit  the  monks  in  Egypt  and  Basil  at  Cffisarea,  who  oidaiced 
him  deacon.  Hu  held  no  higher  ofSce  in  the  Church,  and  avoided 
Ihe  bishopric  which  Basil  withed  to  confer  on  hira,  by  playing  the 
fool  before  bis  friend's  messengers.  On  their  return  with  the 
report  that  they  had  been  sent  to  ordain  a  madman,  Basil  told  them 
that  the  folly  was  theirs  and  Ephrism  was  full  of  divine  wisdom. 
His  last  act  was  to  leave  his  cell,  when  Edesaa  was  visited  by  a 
famine,  to  reprove  the  selfishness  of  the  citizens,  whom  ha  moved 
to  place  their  wealth  at  his  disposal  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers, 
while  he  landed  them  with  his  own  hands.  When  the  famine 
abated,  he  returned  to  his  cell,  and  died  in  a  few  days  (a.d.  379). 

Ephram  was  the  father  of  the  school  of  Syrian  learning  and  piety ;' 
and  his  disciples  embelliahcd  his  life  with  legends.  Among  these  is 
related  a  vision  which  foretold,  in  his  early  days,  bis  vast  fchillty  ss 
a  sacred  writer.  He  saw  a  vine  growing  from  the  root  of  his  tongue, 
whose  branches  spread  on  every  side  to  tho  ends  of  the  earth,  loaded 

'  Schaff.Yol.  L  p.  925. 

■  The  Gieeki  epell  the  nunc  'E^poffi,  the  LatinJi  ZmVLMU. 

'  So  uys  the  best  snthority  fw  his  lift,  the  Ada  jE/yArami  in  Syrim; 
but  anuthsr  apcoane  maiirM  him  the  child  of  Chriitiu  pirenti. 

■  S{e  Cnretos's  Aaeiait  Stiriae  Docitaimh  relative  to  ike  tarlieat  Eata- 
bliiliiimt  of  ChrixtiimUy  m  Edessa  and  Ihi  utighbouring  Citmtrici,  frim  Me 
year  of  <mr  Lard's  Ancmiiiaa  to  Vie  begianiHg  of  tht  FiAtrth  Cenbiri/.     Lond. 

ra  Ahbu,  Zenobius,  Abrabun,  Msrae, 
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with  clusters  which  grew  fresh  and  heavier  as  often  as  they  were 
plucked. 

His  writings  were  in  the  Syriac  language ;  but  Greek  translatioiis 
uf  them  were  generally  read  as  early  as  the  time  of  Chrysostom  and 
Jerome.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Ephraem  himself  knew  Greek.  His 
works  consist  of  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  homilies,  ascetic 
tracts,  and  sacred  poetry.  The  commentaries  and  hymns,  and  other 
writings  in  metrical  prose,  are  preserved  in  the  Syriac  original ;  his 
other  writings  are  extant  only  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian  transla- 
tions. Ho  wrote  commentaries  on  the  whole  Bible,  '*  from  the  book 
of  Creation  to  the  last  book  of  grace,"  says  Gregory  Nyssen.  Of 
these  we  have  the  Commentaries  on  the  historical  and  prophetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  on  Job  in  Syriac,  and  those  on 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  in  Armenian.  His  expositions  are  based 
on  the  Old  Syriac  or  Peshito  Version ;  and  his  occasional  references 
to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  indicate  no  more  than  & 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  language.  He  composed,  according  to 
Photius,  more  than  a  thousand  Homilies,  which  were  much  read  in 
the  churches.  Those  still  extant  are  partly  expository,  and  partly 
ix)lcmical,  against  Jews,  heatjiens,  and  heretics.  They  have  much 
pointed  and  pathetic  eloquence ;  but  are  disfigured  by  the  extrava- 
gant rhetoric  of  the  age,  as  well  as  by  its  superstitions,  especially 
the  exaltation  of  ascetic  virtue,  and  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary, 
for  saints,  and  for  relics. 

The  Hymns  of  Ephrajm  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and 
constantly  used  in  the  Eastern  Church.  They  were  composed  as  an 
antidote,  to  the  influence  of  the  heretical  Syrian  hymns  of  Bardesanes 
and  especially  of  his  son  Harmonius,  whose  elegant  diction  and 
melodious  metres  were  imitated  by  Ephraem.  Besides  these  hymns, 
Ephraem  used  a  kind  of  irregular  rhythmic  measure — that  is,  an 
arrangement  in  lines  of  an  equal  number  of  syllables,  falling  occa- 
sionally into  regular  metre  and  rhyme — for  all  his  works  in  Syriac, 
except  his  commentaries.  He  is  said  by  Sozomen  to  have  written 
300,000  verses. 

§  11.  First  among  the  Latin  fathers,  and  belonging  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  ante-Nicene  age,  stands  Lactantius,^  whom  Jerome 
calls  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time,  and  whose  eloquence  and 
pure  Latin  style  have  won  for  him  the  title  of  the  Christian  Cicero. 
He  was  born  of  heathen  parents ;  and,  though  probably  a  native 
of  Italy,  he  belongs  by  his  education  to  the  African  school  of  Latin 
learninsr,  having  studied  under  the  famous  rhetorician  and  apologist, 
Arnobius,  of  Sicca  in  Numidia.     His  first  fame  was  acquired  by  a 

»  His  full  name  was  Lucius  CiECiLius  Firmianus  Lactantius  ;  whence 
it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  a  native  of  Firmium  {Fermo)  in  Italy. 
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metricftl  work  entitled  Symposion,  which  conaiBted  of  u  hundred 
riddles,'  in  hexameter  triplets,  for  the  amasetnent  of  gueala  at 
table.  He  was  invited  hy  Diocletiau  to  Nieomedia,  to  twioh  Lalin 
cloquGDCO ;  hut,  finding  few  hearers  in  that  Greek  city,  he  devoted 
himself  to  writing.  Uo  emhtaced  CbriatiaDity  either  hefom  or 
during  the  Diocletian  perBocution,  the  cruelties  of  whicli  he  wit' 
nessed,  though  he  was  not  himself  a.  sufferer ;  and  he  devoted  hia 
rhetorical  powers  to  the  defence  of  the  Gospel.  lu  312,  Conatantina 
called  him  to  Gaul,  to  be  the  tutor  of  hia  son  Crispua ;  aTnl  Ijaotan- 
tiua  lived  at  the  Western  court  a  life  of  self-denying  siuiplicily.  Be 
died  at  Trevea  at  a  great  age,  abont  330. 

The  fame  ot  Lactantius  reeta  on  his  great  apologetic  work,  the 
"Divine  Instittit«s," '  a  refutation  of  heathenism,  and  defence  of 
Christianity,  addrcised  chiefly  to  the  educated  classes,  replete  with 
learning,  and  carefully  elaborated  in  atyle.  It  appears  to  have  been 
begun  during  the  Diocletian  persecution,  nad  was  completed  in  its 
present  form  about  A.n.  321,  when  Lactantius  dedicated  it  to  Con- 
stantjne  as  the  firat  Chrialian  Emperor.  Another  apologetic  work, 
in  a  vehement  tone,  "On  the  Deaths  of  the  Persecutore,"'  ia  of 
value  for  the  history  of  the  imperial  peraecutions  of  Christianity, 
from  Nero  to  Diocletian  and  his  colleaguea.  Besides  the  ttacta 
J)e  Opificio  Dei  and  De  Ira,  Iki,*  wo  have  aeTeral  fragmenls  of 
Lactanlius  in  prose  and  verse." 

The  power  of  Laotaatina  lies  in  his  eloquence  and  dialectic  skill 
rather  tban  in  theology  and  philosophy.  Jerome,  while  comparing 
him  to  Cicero,  regreta  that  he  had  not  shown  the  same  ability  in 
declaring  Christian  truth  aa  facility  in  destroying  heathen  errora.' 
^Vriting  before  doctrinal  theology  was  firmly  settled,  he  depnrlod 

'  jEnigmnto. 

'  rnitilatioHiiia  ZHdwmtm,  Libri  vii.  The  sevea  books  are  on  the  fol- 
lowing mbJEcta:— 1.  Se  Falta  JttligiorK.  2.  Bt  Origine  Enwii.  3.  Da 
Falsa  Sapientia.  i.  De  Vera  Sapimtia.  5.  De  JuiiiUa.  6.  De  Vera 
CaUtt.  T.  Da  Vita  Beata.  Thero  ia  alio  nn  abetract  of  the  vroik  by 
Lactantiui  himsell^  entitled  EpUane  ad  Peniaiiiun  Fmtivm. 

'  De  jITorfe,  or  Mort^ia  Pei-sraitoram.  The  genuinenesa  of  the  work 
has  been  qneatloned.  by  aome  high  antborities;  bot  iM  atyls  is  that  of 
Ijiutsnlini,  it  suits  bis  time  and  drcamstances,  and  it  appears  to  be  quoted 
b;  Jerome  under  tba  title  l>t  Persecntioite, 

*  The  former  treats  of  the  Divine  wiadom  shown  in  the  CDOBtltatioD  of 
man's  natare ;  the  latter  vindicates  the  taamionj'  of  God's  gDodnese  with 
His  piimitlTe  jiutice,  is  the  necessary  Gonieqneoce  of  His  abhorrence  of 

'  Among  the«e  are  Carmiim  de  FAcenkt,  De  Passioae  Domini,  and  V* 
Ji'eaurra.iimt  Dutnini. 

'  HieroQ.  Epiit.  58,  ail  Paulinam; — "  Ijietantius,  quasi  quidam  flnvius 
eloqnentin  Tulliante,  uUnam  tam  «ostm  alEnniim  potnisset,  quam  facile 
■liena  derirailt.'' 
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from  what  became  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  on  TarionB  points^  and, 
though  not  branded  with  heresy,  he  fiedls  short  of  the  rank  of  an 
acknowledged  Father  of  the  Church.  Bat  no  ancient  Christian 
writer  has  been  more  generally  read. 

§  12,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,^  so  styled  from  his  birthplace  and 
bishopric,  was  so  distinguished  for  his  defence  of  orthodoxy  and 
opposition  to  Arianism  in  Gaul,  as  to  be  called  the  "  Athanasius  of 
the  West.**  Bom  a  heathen,  about  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
he  was  one  of  those  converts  who  found  in  the  Scriptures  that  light 
on  the  mysteries  of  life  which  they  had  vainly  sought  from  the 
philosophers.  Ho  was  already  of  mature  age  when  he  embraced 
Christianity,  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter  Apra.  Having  been 
chosen  bishop  of  his  native  city  in  350,  he  made  a  decided  stand 
a(];ainst  Arianism,  and  was  banished  by  Constantius  to  Phrygia 
(356).  He  was  recalled  (361),  and  again  banished,  and  lived  in 
retirement  till  his  death  in  368. 

During  his  first  exile  Hilary  wrote  his  great  work  OntJie  Trinity* 
to  which  he  added  various  tracts  against  Arianism  and  its  sup- 
porters. His  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  Matthew  are  for 
the  most  part  free  translations  of  Origcn.  His  hymns  rank  next  to 
those  of  Ambrose.*  The  writings  of  Hilary  are  distinguished  for 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  deep  and  earnest  discussiooa 
of  dogmatic  theology,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  expresses  the 
ideas  of  his  Greek  models  of  thought,  Origen  and  Athanasius,  in 
the  less  flexible  Latin  tongue.  He  contributed  much  to  the  settlement 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  th^  person  of  Christ. 

§  13.  The  fourth  century  closes  and  the  fifth  opens  with  the 
life  of  HiERONYMus,*  commonly  called  St.  Jerome,  who  was  in 
some  respects  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers,  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  age,  and  the  chief  link  between  the  religion  and  learning 
of  the  East  and  West.  His  character  is  well  described  as  ex- 
hibiting "extraordinary  intellectual  gifts  and  a  sincere  zeal  for 
the  service  of  Christ,  strangely  combined  with  extravagance, 
love  of  power,  pride, "  vanity,  violent  irritability,  and  extreme 
bitterness  of  temper.","    He  was  born,  probably  about  34D,'  at 

*  Hilarius  Pictaviensis. 

'  De  Trinitatej  Libri  xii.  His  other  polemic  works  arc.  On  Synods,  or 
the  Faith  of  the  Orientals  (358) ;  tracts  Against  Constantius  and  Agaiiut 
Auxetitius  (the  Arian  bishop  of  Milan);  and  fragments  of  a  history  of  the 
Synod  of  Ariminum  and  Selencia. 

*  His  famous  morning  hymn,  beginning  "  Lucis  largitor  splendide,"  was 
written  for  his  daughter. 

*  His  full  name  was  Eusebius  Hieronymus  Sophronius. 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 

*  The  date  of  331,  given  in  the  chronicle  of  Prosper  Aqnitanns,  aeems 
certainly  too  early,  as  that  of  346  seems  too  late. 
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Stridon,  on  tLo  borders  of  Pannonia  anil  Dalroatia,  of  wealthy 
Christian  parents,  and  thoroughly  educated  at  Home  in  that  profane 
lenming  which  lie  scorned  in  the  ardonr  of  cooversion,'  while  his 
writings  are  the  best  vindication  of  its  use.  Among  bis  teachers  was 
the  heathen  rbetorlcianDonatus,  the  famous  commentator  on  Terence 
and  Cicero.  Though  hia  Christian  faith  was  strongly  confirmed  by  bis 
visits  on  Sundays  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  in  the  Catacomlra,  he 
often  confesses  with  grief  tbnt  ha  yielded  to  the  sensual  lemptatiraiB 
of  a  great  city.  On.  receiving  baptism  (about  3T0),  be  deroted 
himself  to  a  life  of  ascetic  discipline,  joined  with  literary  labour. 
Either  before,  or  about  this  time,  be  travelled  to  Treves  and  Aqnileia 
to  improve  his  knowledge ;  and,  on  removing  from  Game  to  Antiucb, 
he  carried  his  library  with  him. 

§  14.  At  Antioch  Jerome  attended  the  esegetical  lectures  of 
the  younger  ApolllDarls,  and,  after  visiting  the  most  celebmtcd 
hermits  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  retired  to  the  desert  of  Chalcis 
(374).  Amidet  the  severities  of  his  ascetia  discipline,  he  was 
troubled  with  the  scDEuaL  temptations  called  up  by  hia  imagina- 
tion ;  and,  to  strengthen  the  resistance  of  penitence  and  prayer, 
ho  found  occupation  for  his  mind  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  which 
he  learnt  from  a,  converted  Jew.  Jerome's  aeclusion  did  not  prevent 
his  taking  a  vehement  part  iu  the  contests  for  the  See  of  Antioch 
and  the  Meletian  controversy  on  the  liyposltiais ;  and  in  377  he 
left  the  desert,  and  was  ordained  a  presbyter  by  Paulinua,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  who,  however,  left  Jerome  fre^  to  tmvel  in  purssit  of 
learning  and  for  the  advancement  of  monasticism.  About  380  he 
went  to  Constantjuople,  where  the  sermons  of  Gregory  Nazianzen 
against  Arianism  escited  his  reverence  for  that  Father.  Here  he 
produced  the  first-fruit  of  those  applications  of  his  Latin  tongue  and 
learning  to  his  Greek  and  Hebrew  studies  which  form  his  great 
title  to  distinction  in  literature,  and  that  not  exclusively  ucclesi- 

'  See  the  cnmmeat  of  Milton  (Areopagiliaa,  pp.  42-3,  Arber's  reprint) 
on  the  ce1«brBled  dresm  (ivlntol  bv  Jerame  to  his  femnle  disciple  LuEto- 

and  called  burure  the  judgment-Best  of  Chriit,  where  his  profeulun  of 
Ctariitiaiiity  was  anKWflred  by  the  reproach,  "  Thou  Host ;  thou  art  not  a 
Christian,  bnt  a  CiceronUa ;  for  where  thy  treBture  ii,  there  will  thy 
heart  be  also."  Iln  wu  leTerely  aconrged,  and,  waking  with  the  psin 
and  markg  of  the  Btrlpes  upon  him,  he  took  a  solemn  oath  never  agnia  ta 
open  s  henthen  book.  An  answer,  even  more  decisive  than  Hilton's 
raillery,  it  furnished  by  Jernme's  own  apology  for  the  noble  uae  which  he 
afterward*  made  of  his  heathen  learning— that  it  was  ill  only  a  dream,  and 

ting  oat  of  what  he  remembered  of  the  pai>t  ("  Dixi  me  ssculares  literns 
non  deinetpa  lectorum ;  de  fatoro  sponsio  eat,  non  pr«teiittE  memorice 
abolitio"> 
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astical :  for  it  was  now  that,  besides  translating  the  Homilies  of 
Origen  on  Jeremiah  and  Ezckiel,  he  rendered  a  lasting  service  to 
the  study  of  history  by  his  Latin  version  of  the  Chrotiicon  of 
EusebiuH. 

§  15.  Jerome  went  next  to  Rome  (382),  where  he  lived  three 
years,  assisting  Bishop  Damasus  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches ;  *  and  it  was  under  his  influence 
that  Jerome  undertook  that  revision  of  the  Latin  version  of  the 
{Scriptures  which  he  afterwards  completed  in  the  East  (see  §  18). 

At  the  same  time  Jerome  laboured  hard  for  the  establishment  of 
monasticism,  which  had  as  yet  gained  little  hold  at  Rome,  and  was 
strongly  opposed  even  by  the  clergy.  Appealing  especially  to  the 
old  noble  and  wealthy  families,  who  had  been  among  the  last  to 
embrace  Christianity,  ho  ofifered  them  within  the  Church  a  new 
field  of  distinction  and  heroism,  and  invited  them  to  turn  their 
villas  into  monastic  retreats.  Such  was  his  success  that  he  boasts 
of  having  reveraed  the  saying  of  St.  Paul :  ^  **  Formerly,  accordiog 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles,  there  were  few  rich,  few  powerful, 
few  noble  among  the  Christians.  Now  it  is  no  longer  so.  Not 
only  among  the  Christians,  but  among  the  monks  are  to  be  found 
a  multitude  of  the  wise,  the  noble,  and  the  rich.*'*  His  chief  dis- 
ciples were  among  the  ladies  of  these  noble  families,  whose  rank 
is  marked  by  such  names  as  Marcella,  Furia,  Asella,  Paula,  and 
Fabiola.  He  gathered  them  around  him  to  expound  the  Scriptures, 
in  which  some  of  them  were  so  well  read  as  to  put  questions  beyond 
his  power  to  answer;  and,  when  he  was  taunted  with  instructing  the 
weaker  sex,  he  replied  that,  if  men  would  ask  him  about  Scrip- 
ture, he  would  not  occupy  himself  with  women.**  "  He  answered 
their  questions  of  conscience ;  he  incited  them  to  celibate  Ufe,  lavish 
beneficence,  and  enthusiastic  asceticism ;  and  flattered  their  spiritual 
vanity  by  extravagant  praises.  He  was  the  oracle,  biographer, 
admirer,  and  eulogist  of  these  women,  who  constituted  the  spiritual 
nobility  of  Catholic  Rome."^  There  was  much  in  this  teaching  to 
excite  spiritual  pride ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed  tliat,  in  treating 
his  favourite  topic  of  virginity  (often  with  more  than  questionable 
good  taste),  Jerome  always  puts  forth  celibacy  as  in  itself  the 
great  merit,  rather  than  the  devotion  and  ascetic  discipline  for  which 
it  gave  the  opportunity.® 

§  16.  Two  of  these  noble  ladies  are  most  closely  connected  with 

*  Hieron.    Fpist.   cxxiii.    10.     Ou    the    meaning   of    the    passage,  see 
Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  335. 

*  1  Cor.  i.  26.  »  Epist.  Ixvi. 

*  ICpist  Ixv.  1 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  335.  »  Schaff,  vol.  ii   «  Qii 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  337.  ^  ^** 
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Jerome's  history — the  widowed  matron  Paula,  who  had  nlrendy 
adopted  B  strict  religious  life,  and  her  daughter  Euatochium,  t)ie 
first  Iloman  maiden  of  high  hirth  who  devoted  her  virginity  to  God. 
Naturally  the  Roman  nohlcs  looked  witli  siispiciou  on  these  inti- 
macies ;  and  Jerome  showed  little  meekness  under  the  groundless 
calumnies  that  he  provoked.  The  populace,  too,  were  excited 
against  the  monks  on  beholding  the  grief  of  Paula  at  the  fanernl 
of  her  widowed  daughter  Blesilla,  whose  end  was  thought  to  have 
lieen  hastened  hy  her  austerities.'  "  See,"  cried  the  spectators, 
"  how  sho  wce[js  for  her  cblid  after  having  killed  her  with  fasting  I " 
They  called  out  for  the  death  or  banishment  of  the  monks;  and 
Jerome  wrote  a  reproof  to  Paula  fur  the  display  of  grief  which  had 
given  this  ccasion  to  the  enemy."  Some  of  his  virgin  disciples 
aosented  his  censures  on  their  inconsistencies  of  dress  and  manner; 
and  he  made  enemies  of  the  Roman  clergy,  whom  he  chained, 
jicrha|js  truly,  with  ignorance,  selfishness,  luxury,  and  rapacity, 
wliile  they  were  able  to  retort  complaints  of  Jerome's  Hrrogance. 

g  IT.  In  disgust  at  these  vexations,  soon  after  the  death  oC 
Damasua,  he  left  Rome  for  the  Ea^t  (385),  and  he  was  followed 
to  Autioch  hy  Paula  and  Euatochium,  in  spite  of  the  moving 
entreaties  of  Paula's  family  that  she  would  not  abandon  them. 
The  master  and  his  disciples  travelled,  sometimes  togetlier  and 
aometiniee  apart,  through  the  holy  places  of  Palestine;  and  here 
again  Jerome  has  rendered  lasting  Borvices  by  his  labours  in  identi* 
fying  the  sites  of  Scripture  history.  Proceeding  to  Egypt,  ihay 
passed  some  time  with  the  monks  of  Nitria;  and  Jerome's  thirst 
for  learning  led  him  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Didymus,  the  last 
great  master  of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria. 

In  386-T  they  took  up  their  permanent  abode  at  Bethlehem, 
which  hod  now  already  become  a  great  resort  of  pilgrims  and  resi- 
dence of  religious  devotees,  by  whom  Paula  was  r^arded  with  high 
reverence.  She  supplied  Jerome,  in  his  little  eel],  with  tie  bread, 
water,  pulse,  and  coarse  clothing,  which  was  all  that  he  would 
accept.  After  a  time,  the  sale  of  bis  remaining  patrimony  enabled 
hini  to  build  a  monastery,  and  a  hospital  open  to  all  except 
heretics. 

§  18.  Jerome's  chief  occupation  was  on  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures  wliich  be  hod  begun  at  Home.  He  was  at  first  content 
with  correcting  the  old  Latin  version  (new  known  as  the  '  Italic ') 
from  the  Septuagint  text  in  Origen's  Hexapla,'  ns  he  had  corrected 
the  OoBpeU  at  Rome  from  the  Greek  Testament ;  hut  he  was  led  on 

'  Both  Paula  nn>!  BUbills  Uarat  Hebrew,  nud  vied  with  one  nnotber  ii 
repenting  the  Paalnia  ia  the  origiaa]  language. 

'  Hu  procureil  liis  copy  htiai  ths  library  at  Ceuico, 
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to  the  great  undertaking  of  a  translation  direct  from  the  Hebrew — a 
marvellous  work  for  one  man  in  that  infant  age  of  critical  learning. 
He  was  rewarded  as  Origen  had  been  before  him,  and  many  another 
since,  down  to  our  own  age.  He  had  been  denounced  at  Borne  as 
a  corrupter  of  the  Gosixjls,  and  now  he  was  accosed  of  daring  to 
improve  on  the  inspired  version  of  the  LXX.,  and  of  bringing  a 
"Barabbas  of  the  synagogue"  to  disparage  the.  books  -wliich  the 
Aix)stles  had  delivered  to  the  Church.'  Even  Augustine  wrote  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  task,  on  the  narrower  grounds  (also  familiar 
in  later  times)  that  previous  translators  could  have  left  little  room 
for  improvement,  and  that  a  Latin  version  disagreeing  with  the 
LXX.  would  be  a  dangerous  source  of  perplexity  and  ground  of 
cavil.*  Jerome's  replies  were  in  part  satisfactory  to  his  friend; 
and  he  i)ersevered  in  completing  the  work  which  became  the 
foundation  of  the  Latin  version,  used  as  the  authoritative  edition 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Latin  Church,  by  the  name  of  the 
Vulgate  (Editio  Vuhjata,  i.  e.  "  in  common  use  ").* 

§  19.  While  Jerome  was  prosecuting  these  labours,  besides  an  ex- 
tensive corres^wndcnce  with  Augustine  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Church,  and  with  Christians  who  looked  to  him  as  their  spiritual 
director,  Paula  and  Eustochium  joined  him  in  eager  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  sjient  their  time  and  substance  in  works  of  charity. 
The  daughter  devotedly  tended  her  mother,  whose  ascetic  self-dis- 
cipline was  increased,  iustead  of  being  relaxed,  as  her  age  advanced. 
After  building  several  monasteries,  both  for  women  and  men,  she 
gave  away  what  was  left  of  her  property ;  replying  to  Jerome's  re- 
monstrances, that  she  wished  to  die  in  XH)verty,  and  to  be  indebted 
to  charity  for  her  shroud.  To  charity  also  she  commended  h« 
daughter,  w  ho  had  nothing  of  her  own  while  her  mother  lived,  and 
was  left  with  the  charge  of  a  multitude  of  poor  recluses,  and  with 
the  burthen  of  debts  which  Paula  had  contracted  to  keep  up  her 
almsgiving.     Paula  died  after  a  residence  of  about  twenty  years  at 

*  This  strange  estimate  of  Jerome's  efforts  to  correct  the  LXX.  bv  the 
original  Hebrew  text  is  due  to  Rutinus,  who,  from  being  Jerome's  devoted 
friend  and  admirer,  had  become  his  bitter  enemy.  Absurd  as  it  seems,  it 
was  paralleled  by  a  like  accusation  brought  against  the  students  of  the 
Greek  Testament  by  the  admirers  of  the  Vulgate,  at  the  restoration  of 
learning ;  and,  even  in  our  own  day,  we  have  been  told  that  Greek  has  none 
of  the  uses  which  I^tin  has  for  the  divine  I 

'  Augustin.  J-Jpist.  xxviii. ;  Hieron.  Lpist  Ivi.  cxii.  cxvi. ;  Robertson, 
vol.  i.  p.  3+1. 

'  This  phrase  is  often  applied  by  Jerome  himself  to  the  LXX.,  as  the 
translation  of  ri  icotv^  ^ir$o(ris,  as  that  Version  was  already  called.  On 
the  whole  subject  of  the  Latin  Versions  of  the  Bible  see  the  Diciiomarv  of 
Christian  Ant^q.,  Art.  Vclqate.  •»«"««rf  HF 
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Bethlehem,  and  was  Iniiied  with  a  spleniJid  funeral  in  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity  (404).  Kustoehium  died  fifteen  yeara  later,  and 
Jeromo  followed  her  in  the  next  year,  having  readied  the  age  of 
.i.bty-m».U.».420). 

Jerome's  is  one  of  the  three  greatest  naroea  among  the  Latin 
&thers  of  thia  age.  Of  the  other  two,  Aubrobe  has  claimed  our 
notice  in  the  history  of  this  century ;  and  hia  great  disciple, 
AnonxTDiH,  belongs  more  prox>erly  to  the  following  age,  not  only 
in  time,  but  as  the  chief  author  of  a  new  development  of  doctrinal 
theology. 

§  20.  The  vol umiciOUB  "Writings  of  Jerome  may  be  classed  under 
four  beads : — 

I.  EpisTOLJt  T  Letters  to  private  friends,  biahopa,  and  others,  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  personal,  theoli^ical,  ecclesinstical,  pole- 
mical, and  moral.  They  extend  over  the  lialf  century  from  his 
Iiaptism  to  liis  death,  aod  make  up  the  number  of  150  (three  of 
which,  however,  are  spurious),  including  those  addressed  to  Jerome, 
and  some  between  other  concapoodunta  relating  to  him. 

II.  Tbact&tds,  sive  Opitscitla  ;  incltuling,  among  others.  Lives 
of  the  Hermit*  Hi.  Faid,  SI,  ffilarion,  and  S(.  Makhus ;  a  trans- 
lation of  the  monastic  Bute  of  St.  Pachomiia;  writings  against 
various  heretios ;  his  three  books  in  answer  to  the  attacks  made 
u|X)n  him  by  his  former  friend,  Riifinus  of  Aqutlcia;  an  ex|)lana- 
tioa  of  all  the  Hebrew  proper  names  tbat  occur  in  the  Scriptores ; 
and  especially  his  Da  Viria  JUustfibut,  or  De  SeriplorSitu  Eeclesiae- 
ticii,  a  series  of  135  short  biographies  of  the  most  eminent  Christian 
leacbers. 

III.  CoDKENTABti  BiBuoi,  On  s  great  number  of  the.books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament. 

IT.  BtBLtoTiiECA  Divima;  his  Latin  Version  of  the  Scriptures. 

His  translations  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  and  of  the  same 
writer's  work  on  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  have  been 
already  mentioned  (§  2).^ 

'  The  ftrlifr  editioiu  of  JcToma's  worki,  by  Enumiu,  S  vol>.  ful.,  Bull. 
151Q  UDd  reprinU),  by  Hsriuias  ViutoriDiu,  9  toIi.  To).,  Rom.  15t)H((uid 
repriata),  inrl  tli<  gnuiil  BeD«ilict)ne  edition,  by  Pougct  and  Uartiguy,  5 
volt,  fol.,  Pun*.  1663-tTOS,  are  nil  lupenodud  by  tlie  edition  ufViillar^ 
11  ToU.  fiiL,  Veron.  1734-17*3,  repriutnl  with  boidc  JuiprovemBnts,  in 
i:  voU,  «to.,  Venet.  1786. 

16* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
AUGUSTINE  AND  THE  PELAGIAN  CONTROVERSY. 


51.  Controversios  of  the  Fifth  CeDtury  in  the  East  and  Wast:  the  A'astortall, 

Ettlnahian.  nnJ  Pelaijian.     §  2.  k<m\xr\sE — His  Coafentions His  earl; 

Life  and  Studies.  §  3.  His  morBl  aad  intellectaal  Errors — Manicbeism 
— Hi>  Life  at  Carthage,  Borne,  and  Milan.  §  4.  Influence  of  Ambrose 
and  Conversion  nf  Augustine.  §  5.  Death  of  his  Mother;  bU  Aaj  at 
Korae,  and  return  to  Africa — His  involuntary  Ordination — He  is  made 
Bishop  of  Hippo— His  Death.  §  6.  Works  of  Augustine:  1.  Auloblo- 
giaphical;  tbu  Qmfessiom,  Beti'Bctatioat,  Jic. :  II.  Pliltawphical '  I}ia- 
logvti ;  111.  Apologetic;  the  Citg  of  Gud:  IV.  Doctrinal:  V.  Palenucal- 
On  Btreskt,  and  against  Manicheism,  Donatism,  and  Pelngianiani  ■ 
VI.  Ejiegetica! :  VII.  Practical  and  Ascetic  Works.  §  7.  Influence  of 
Augustine  on  Theology— The  Utin  Catholic  system,  g  8.  The  Pelagian 
Conlrmmn — Doctrinesof  the  Church  ou  Sin  and  Grace — IMffei^Bt  Viewt 
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in  thfl  Enat  sad  West.  §  9.  Life  and  Works  of  PelAoius— His  con- 
nection with  CiELEsnuB.  §  10.  Their  Visit  to  Africa— Accusations  of 
Heresj— Augnaline  wi'iles  against  Iho  Pelagians.  g  11.  Pelogiua  iu 
Palestine  —  Opposed  bj  Jerome,  and  accused  by  PaULUS  Obosius  — 
Councils  in  Palesline.  g  1£.  Appeals  to  Rome — Decisions  of  Ink'OCeUT  1. 
and  Zosmns— Condemnation  of  Pelagianism— Su'oaequent  History  of  the 
Doctnne  in  the  £Bst  and  Weit.    $  1^.  Semi-pclagianism. 

5  1.  The  traoaition  from  the  fuiirih  to  the  fifth  century,  which 
forma  the  epoch  of  the  final  aeverance  of  the  Eastern  ftod  Western 
Empite3,iB  marked  also  by  two  great  linea  of  theologjcal  development 
and  controversy  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  Not  that 
either  was  indifferent  to  any  great  question  affecting  the  common 
faith,  bat  each  became  the  special  field  of  discuasiona  that  arose 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  churches  and  the  ideas  and  character 
of  tlieir  leaders.  While  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
iinlurea  in  the  persoa  of  Christ  engaged  the  Bpeculatire  geniua  of 
llie  East,  passing  on  from  the  question  of  His  coequal  deity  to  Ihe 
myaterlea  involved  in  Hia  twofold  nature,  the  Weat  saw  the  rise  of 
the  gitat  controversy  conoeming  the  relation  of  God's  suprenie 
ordination  of  all  things,  and  Ilia  sovereign  grace,  to  the  free  will  and 
eiforl*  of  Man  in  hia  fallen  state ;  a  controversy  which  haa  lusted 
ever  since,  while  men  of  every  age 

"  have  leaaon'd  high  ' 

or  proTidencc,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate— 
flit  fate,  free  wilt,  foreknowledge  absolute— 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  maKea  lost." 

Theae  controversies  are  known  ^b  the  Nealorian  andEu/ycAMinin  the 
East,  nii<l  the  Pelagian,  in  connection  with  which  the  genius  of  the 
great  Auguatine  left  its  lasting  impress  on  the  theology  of  the  West. 
S  2.  The  earnest  and  afi'ecting  'Coufessioua  of  St  Auguatine,' 
written  in  his  forty-aisth  year,  furnish  us  with  the  facts  of  Ma 
earher  life,  and  give  a  deep  insight  not  only  into  hie  personal  charac- 
ter, but  also  into  the  elements  of  moral  consciousness  which  united 
with  his  views  of  Scripture  to  mould  hia  theology.  "They  are  a 
aublime  eSiision,  in  which  Augustine,  like  David  in  the  Slat  Psnlm, 
confesses  to  God,  in  view  of  his  own  and  suoceading  generations, 
without  reserve,  the  sins  of  his  youth ;  and  they  are  at  the  same 
time  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  grace  of  God,  which  led  him  out  of 
darkness  into  light,  and  calleil  him  to  service  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  ,  .  ,  The  reader  feels  on  every  hand  that  Christianity  ia  no 
dream  or  illusion,  but  truth  and  life,  and  be  is  carried  along  in 
adoration  of  the  wonderful  grace  of  God." ' 
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AuRELius  AU0URTINU8  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Thagaste  in 
Numidia  (not  far  from  Hippo  Hegius,  his  future  bishopric)  on  the 
Ides  (13ih)  of  November,  A.D.  354.  His  father,  Patricius,  a  man  of 
curial  rank,  but  narrow  circumstances,  was  a  heathen,  but  received 
baptism  before  his  death.  His  mother,  Monica,  shines  forth  as  one 
of  tho  brightest  examples  of  piety  in  the  early  Church.  From  his 
parents  Au^^ustino  derived  tho  passionate  sensibility  of  the  African 
nature,  and  the  affectionate  sympathies  which  were  cherished  by 
the  love  of  his  mother,  while  his  opening  mind  was  trained  by  her 
noble  intellect.  She  caused  her  infant  son  to  be  entered  as  a  cate- 
ciiumeu ;  but  the  baptism,  which  he  earnestly  desired  in  a  sudden 
and  dangerous  illness,  was  deferred  lest  he  should  incur  the  deeper 
guilt  of  sin  after  baptism.^  His  father  made  efforts  beyond  his 
means  to  provide  an  education  which  might  secure  his  son  an 
honourable  and  lucrative  employment,  and  sent  bim  to  the  schools 
of  Madaura  and  Carthage.  His  abilities  were  early  manifest ;  but 
his  application  was  irregular  and  his  choice  of  studies  capricious, 
especially  in  a  neglect  of  Greek,  which  he  laments  that  he  could 
only  remedy  imperfectly  in  later  life.'  About  the  time  when  he 
wont  to  Carthage,  at  the  ago  of  seventeen,  Augustine  lost  his 
father ;  and  a  rich  citizen  of  Thagaste,  named  Romanian,  aided  his 
mother  to  bear  the  expense  of  his  education. 

§  3.  IHie  youth  had  already  been  enticed  into  those  moral  and 
intellectual  wanderings,  amidst  which  he  was  preserved  from  ruin 
by  the  sense  of  religion  impressed  on  him  by  his  mother's  care,  and 
embodied  in  the  grand  sentence  at  the  beginning  of  his  Confessions ; 
"Thou  hast  made  us  for  thyself,  and — "  the  following  words  fall 
of  themselves  into  a  metrical  motto — 

*'  Our  heart  is  restless  till  it  rest  in  Thee."  • 

At  the  ago  of  eighteen,  he  was  already,  by  a  concubine,  the  &ther 
of  a  boy,  whom  he  named  Adeodatus.  In  the  following  year,  the 
reading  of  Cicero's  "  Hortensius  "  awakened  in  his  mind  a  longing 
for  higher  wisdom,  in  search  of  which  he  turned  to  the  Scriptures, 
but  was  repelled  by  their  simplicity.  That  internal  conflict  between 
the  knowledge  of  the  good  he  had  been  taught  and  the  consdous- 

'  We  have  seen  how  strongly  this  motive  for  late  baptism  was  nreed  by 
TertuUian,  the  great  light  of  the  African  Church. 

'  This  great  example  of  the  evil  of  neglecting  the  highest  organ  of  the 
utterances  of  the  human  mind  in  secular  and  sacred  literature  is  the  more 
conspicuous  from  the  manifest  influence  which  a  Latin  organ  of  expression 
has  had  on  the  theology  of  the  Western  Church.  Witness,  among  the  very 
foundations  of  the  faith,  the  difference  between  crech  and  iriar^^^^ 

'  Conf.  i.  1 : — "  Fecisti  nos  ad  Te,  et  inquietum  est  cor  nostrum,  donee 
rcquiescat  in  Te." 
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ness  of  the  sin  into  which  he  had  fallen,  of  wliicli  his  tlieology 
afterwards  attempled  to  soIts  the  myatery  and  remedy,  may 
account  f»r  the  chonn  he  saw  in  the  Alanichean  doctrines,  which 
were  then  Bprcaditig  widely  and  secretly,  even  among  the  clei^  and 
monkH.*^  He  became  an  outer  member  of  the  scut,  from  his  nine- 
teenth to  hia  twenly-eighth  year  ;  but  he  suou  bi^n  to  dii<cover 
the  hypocrisy  and  senauality  which  were  thinly  veiled  by  false 
philoaophy  and  ascetic  professions ;  and  a  famous  Manichean  bishop, 
tu  whose  arrival  at  Carthage  Augustine  hod  looked  fur  a  solution  of 
his  doubts,  proved  to  be  aa  inconsistent  in  Ufe  and  as  empty  in  his 
Uuent  discourse  as  the  other  Jeadecs.  Augustine,  who  hod  been 
teaching  grammar  and  rhetorio  at  Th^xate  and  Carthage,  disgusted 
at  the  disorderly  habits  of  the  students,  now  removed  to  Some  (383), 
whore  he  gave  up  Mouicheiam  only  to  fall  into  scepticism,  varied 
with  vain  struggles  for  clearer  light  from  the  study  of  Plato.  After 
about  six  months,  finding  his  income  precarious,  aa  the  Boman 
students  hod  the  habit  of  deserting  a  professor  without  paying  for 
bis  lectures,  Augustine  was  glad  to  obtain  an  appointment  as  a 
public  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Milan,  whither  bis  mother  followed 
him  to  watch  his  wandering  course  (384). 

§4.  Augustinehadmeauwhilebccomoahearorof  Ambrose,  at  first 
only  to  judge  of  his  (ar-famedelo(iuencei  but  his  mind  was  gradually 
opened  to  conviction.  He  resumed  the  profession  of  a  catechumen, 
and  turned  c^in  to  tlie  study  of  Scripture,  and  especially  the 
writiugs  of  St.  Paul.  He  now  found  difficulties  vanish,  as  lie  felt  the 
simple  adaptatian  of  the  truth  to  his  spiiitual  wants.  He  was  still 
subject  to  the  passions  of  his  lower  nature;  but  the  forces  were 
gathering  for  the  crisis  which  was  to  change  his  heart  and  mind 
and  life,  A  fellow-countryman,  coming  to  visit  him,  related  some 
details  of  the  lives  of  St.  Anthony  and  other  hermits,  which  strack 
Augustine  the  more  as  his  attention  had  never  been  given  to  the 
monutic  life.  In  its  then  jirimitive  freshness,  he  sawall  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  its  self-denial  and  devotion  to  God  alone,  and  this 
rebuke  of  his  self-indulgence  excited  the  most  violent  agitation. 
One  day  in  September  386,  the  tumultuous  condict  of  thought 
drove  him  forth  from  the  company  of  his  dearest  friend,  Alypius, 
to  the  garden  of  the  villa  Cassiciacum,  where  he  threw  himself  under 
a  fig-tree,  and,  in  a  passion  of  leftrs,  prayed  for  deliverance  from  the 
lK>ndage  of  his  sins.  The  voioe  of  a  child  from  a  neighbouring 
house  brolte  in  upon  his  solitude,  singing,  "Take  up  and  read." 
Accepting  it  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  he  went  home  and  opened  bis 
Bible  at  the  passage : ' — "Not  in  rioting  and  drunhenneas,  not  !a 
chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  end  envying;  but  put  ya 
>  See  above,  Ch>p,  JX,  g  IQ.  ■  Rom.  xii<.  IS,  14. 
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on  the  Ij>rd  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh,  to 
fulfil  the  lusts  thereof."    He  at  once  felt  that,  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  1)0  **  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  was  tmnsformed 
into  a  new  man.    His  sense  of  the  constant  nearness  of  Grod,  who 
had  at  length  been  found  by  him,  is  expressed  in  powerful  language 
befitting  every  redeemed  soul :  — "  I  have  loved  Thee  late !    And  lo ! 
Thou  ^vast  within,  but  I  was  without  and  was  seeking  Thee  there. 
And  into  Thy  fair  creation  I  plunged  myself  in  my  ugliness ;  for 
Thou  wast  with  me,  and  I  was  not  with  Thee.  .  .  .  Thou  didst 
breathe,  and  I  drew  breath,  and  breathed  in  Thee."     In  the  history 
of  conversions,  that  of  Augustine  is  marked  beyond  all  gainsaying 
as  resembling  that  of  Paul  in  its  sudden  decisiveness  (though  in 
both  cases  afti>r  long  preparation),  and  as  only  second  to  that  of  the 
Ajwstle  in  its  consequences  to  the  Church.     At  the  ensuing  vintage 
vacation  Augustine  resigned  his  professorship,  and  retired  into  the 
country  with  his  mother  and  some  chosen  friends.     On  Easter  Eve 
(387)  he  was  baptized  by  Ambrose,  with  his  son  Adeodatus  and  his 
friend  Alypius,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Thagaste. 

§  5.  Having  sold  his  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  devoted 
his  life  to  the  service  of  Christ,  Augustine  was  induced  by  his 
mother  to  return  to  Africa.  But  they  had  only  reached  Ostia,  to 
begin  the  voyage,  when  Monica  died  in  her  fifty-sixth  year,  in  the 
arms  of  her  son,  rejoicing  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  unfailing  faith 
and  prayers  for  his  conversion.  Augustine  remained  above  a  year 
at  Rome,  where  he  wrote  two  books  contrasting  Christian  and 
Manichean  morality,  and  some  other  works.  About  the  end  of 
388,  he  resumed  his  voyage  to  Carthage,  and  retired  to  a  small 
estate  at  his  native  village,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  meditation 
study,  and  writing,  with  his  friends  Alypius  and  Euodius. 

He  was  now  so  well  known  and  esteemed,  that  he  was  afraid  to 
show  himself  in  any  city  where  a  bishopric  was  vacant*  but  he 
could  not  long  escape  ordination.  Ho  had  accepted  an  invitation  to 
Hippo,  where  there  was  no  such  vacancy,  and  was  sitting  as  a 
heai'er,  when  the  bishop,  Valerius,  referred  in  his  sermon  to  the  need 
of  another  presbyter  in  the  church.  The  acclamations  of  the  people 
named  Augustine  for  the  office,  and  he  reluctantly  received  ordina- 
tion (391).  Valerius,  who,  being  a  Greek,  did  not  preach  with  ease 
in  Latin,  often  put  forward  Augustine  in  the  pulpit,  and  gave  him 
a  large  share  in  the  administration  of  the  church.  Four  years  lata 
on  the  ground  of  his  own  age  and  infirmity,  Valerius  obtained 
Augustine's  *  consecration  as  his  colleague  (393),  and  died  shortly 

-  Both  Augustine  and  Valerius  were  then  ignorant  that   the  eiirhth 
Nicene  canon  forbad  the  establishment  of  two  bishops  in  the  same  dty 
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afturwards.  Augustine  held  the  bishopric  for  thirty-five  yearai  ami, 
thougli  tlie  city  of  Hippo  ranked  below  Carthage,  the  cbarncter  uf 
its  bishop  miule  him  the  recognized  leader  of  the  African  Church.' 
He  led  a  life  of  mild  asceticiant  with  his  clergy  in  the  same  house, 
which  woa  atio  a  school  of  theology,  and  sent  forth  ten  bJKhopB  and 
maoy  of  the  lower  onlers.'  No  woman  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
house,  or  to  see  him  aloae ;  and  the  rule  extruded  oven  to  his  sister, 
whom  he  set  over  one  of  the  monasteries  which  he  founded  for 
women.  Hu  wore  the  black  dress  of  the  EBStem  ccsnobites,  with  a 
cowl  and  leathern  girdle,  and  lived  almost  entirely  on  vegetables. 
The  common  meal  waa  seasoned  with  rending  and  free  conversation, 
in  which  the  character  of  an  absent  person  was  never  allowed  to  be 
touched.  He  preached  frequently,  often  daily,  in  his  own  chnrch, 
and  whenever  he  visited  the  cities  of  the  province.  But  by  his  letters 
and  influence  he  laboured  through  the  whole  Western  Church,  and 
affected  the  Eastern  also,  especially  in  contending  against  the 
Manichcan,  Donatist,  and  Pelagian  heresies.  In  his  seventy-second 
year  his  friend  Heraclius  was  chosen  to  be  his  colleagae  in  the 
bishopric ;  and  ho  died  four  years  later  during  the  siege  of  Hippo  by 
the  Vandals  (Aug.  28th,  430).  Thus,  the  gre&lest  light  uf  the 
African  Churcli  lived  almost  to  witness  the  fatal  blow  given  to  it 
by  these  barbarous  Arlans.  The  library  which,  asibis  sole  property, 
he  left  to  the  church,  was  preserved  from  the  sack  of  the  city, 
which  was  utterly  destroyed  by  t)ie  Vandals,  go  that  he  had  no 
successor  in  the  bishopric. 

§  6,  Tbevast  bodyofworkSiOn  which  Augustine  laliouTodduring 
his  whole  life,  are  divided  into  the  following  classes,  besides  some 
lost  rhetorical  essays  and  discourses  written  before  his  conversion;' 

I.  AutobiograplUml,  including  the  Con/esaioni  and  Setraolatums, 

ncept  in  cBses  vhere  one  nf  them  vrea  ■  reconciled  NdTHtlaiiiat  (Posavd. 
Tiii. ;  RobertiDD,  tiiI.  i.  p.  413). 

'  flii  fame  ii  Blill  preserved  bjf  the  nnino  of.fiumi  A'e6ir,  "the  great 
Christiim,"  by  the  Arabs  of  the  cily,  which  is  best  deacribeJ  in  the  words 
of  Gibbon;— "The  maritime  colony  of  lUppo,  sbont  200  miles  west  of 
Carthsge,  had  formerly  acquired  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  Segno,  from 
the  retidence  of  the  NomidiBa  kiDgH;  and  some  remains  of  trade  and 
IHipulomnesB  still  adhere  to  the  modern  eity,  which  is  known  in  Europe  bjr 
the  torropted  name  of  Bona."  Tha  modem  town  was  built  from  ths  ruiaa 
of  Hippo,  at  a  diiitance  of  two  miles,  and  was  rebuilt  by  the  French  in 
183'J. 

'  "  Combining,  ns  ho  did,  the  clerical  lifo  with  the  monastic,  he  became 
unwittldgly  the  founder  nf  the  Auguslinian  ordar,  which  gave  the  re- 
fi.rmer  l.ulhor  to  th«  world  "  {Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  Bfl-t).  The  Angnttine  or 
Austin  Frian.  «pp<inred  first  in  the  eleventh  century. 

■  Aniung  theau  were  ■  treatise  "On  the  Beautiful  aud  Fit"  (Ai  Pulchro 
et  jtfiUi),  and  Oralioiu  sad  Enlugies  delivered  at  Carthage,  Kome,  and 
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the  former  acknowledging  his  personal  sins,  the  latter  his  theoretical 
errors.     The  Confessions,  written  about  a.d.  400,  are  in  thirteen 
l)Ooks  :  the  first  ten  giving,  in  the  form  of  a  oontinuous  prayer  and 
confession  to  God,  an  account  of  his  life  down  to  his  return  to 
Africa ;  while  the  last  three  (with  a  yaxt  of  the  tenth)  form  an 
ap])endix  treating  of  speculative  and  theological  philosophy  and 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  in  tacit  opposition  to  the  Manicheans.     The 
Confessions  proper  form  a  book  not  to  be  described  or  praised,  but 
to  bo  read  as  the  masterpiece  of  all  similar  works,  which  have  more 
or  less  been  modelled  ui)on  it.    In  the  Retractations,  written  in  427, 
Augustine  employed  the  evening  of  his  life  in  reviewing  his  own 
works  in  chronological  order,  in  the  spirit  of  the  texts  which  he 
quotes  as  mottoes : — "  In  the  multitude  of  words,  there  wanteth  not 
sin:"^  and  seeking  to  withdraw  "every  idle  word"  that  he  had 
uttered,  before  being  called  to  "  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of 
judgment ; "  ^  for  "  if  we  would  judge  ourselves,  we  should  not  he 
judged." '    The  result  leaves  the  great  features  of  his  theological 
system  untouched ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  work  makes  it  "  one  of  the 
noblest  sacrifices  ever  laid  \i\yon  the  altar  of  truth  by  a  majestic 
intellect  acting   in  obedience  to  the  purest  conscientiousness.**^ 
There  is  also    a  largo  autobiographical  element  in  the  numerous 
Letters  of  Augustine,*  and  in  the  Questions  and  Answers^  in  which 
he  embodied  for  general  use  his  discussions  of  the  many  questions 
submitted  to  him  by  friends  and  pupils. 

11.  Philosophical  TlWA-s,  partaking  also  of  a  theological  character, 
in  the  form  of  Dialogues,  composed  partly  in  his  retirement  at  the 
Villa  Cassiciacum,  near  Milan,  where  he  spent  half  a  year  before  his 
baptism  in  instructive  and  stimulating  conversation,  in  a  sort  of 
Academy  or  Christian  Platonic  banquet,  with  Monica,  his  son 
Adeodatus,  his  brother  Navigius,  his  friend  Alypius,  and  some 
cousins  and  pupils;  and  partly  during  his  second  residence  at 
Home,  and  his  retirement  after  returning  to  Africa.^  "  These  works 
exhibit  as  yet  little  that  is  specifically  Christian  or  churchly ;  but 
they  show  a  Platonism  seized  and  consecrated  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  full  of  high  thoughts,  ideal  views,  and  discriminating 
argument.     They  were  designed  to  present  the  dififerent  stages  of 

Milan ;    besides  works  on   grammar,  dialectics,  rhetoric,    geometry,  and 
arithmetic.     The  works  of  this  class  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Benedictine 
editions  are  spurious,  though  some  of  them  still  find  defenders. 
1  ProT.  X.  19.  2  j^iatt.  xii.  3G.  »  1  Cor.  xi.  31. 

*  Morell  Mackenzie,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Biog.,  Art.  AuGUSTiNUS, 

*  The  Benedictine  edition  gives  270  (including  Letters  to  Avgustine)  in 
chronological  order,  from  a.d.  386  to  429. 

*  Qiuvsiiones  and  Responsiones, 

*  It  in  unnoccssary  to  enumerate  these  works. 
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hDman  thought  by  which  he  himself  had  reached  the  knowledge  of 
the  tnith,  and  to  serve  others  as  steps  to  the  Banctuaiy.  'i'hay 
form  an  elementary  introductioa  to  his  theology.  He  afterwards, 
ia  his  Retraclatiims,  withdrew  many  things  contained  in  them,"' 
But  the  philOBOphical  element  pervaded  all  his  works ;  and,  by  hii 
refutation  of  the  P^an  and  Manichean  systems,  and  his  profound 
discussions  of  Divine  omnipotence  and  human  freedom,  of  the  origin 
of  evil,  and  other  foundations  of  human  life  iu  its  relation  tu  God, 
he  has  done  more  service  to  true  philosophy  than  any  other  Father. 

III.  Among  his  Apologetic  Works,  that  on  the  "City  of  God" 
stands  pre-eminent.  It  was  called  forth  by  the  great  crisis  of  the 
falling  Emjrire  of  Rome,  when  the  Pagans  renewed  the  old  argu- 
ment against  Christianity,  that  the  gods  of  the  State  were  proving 
their  anger  for  Us  apostasy  from  the  old  worship. 

The  capture  of  Kome  by  the  Goths  (410)  was  the  immediate 
occasion  uf  the  work,  which  Augustine  began  iu  413  and  linished  in 
426.  Its  abject  is  to  contmst  tbe  cities  of  earth,  the  liuman  politics 
which  are  transitory  Id  their  very  nature — from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  imperiol  Eome — with  the  eternal  "city  which  hath 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."'  The  first  ten  books 
meet  the  objections  to  Christianity  (rom  the  calamities  of  the  times, 
and  other  arguments  for  heathenism ;  the  other  ten  contrast  tho 
worldly  and  spiritual  polities  in  their  origin,  their  course,  and  their 
end.  The  work  forms  a  fit  climas  to  the  series  of  early  Christian 
apologies,  as  well  as  "the  first  attempt  at  a  cSmprehensive  philo- 
sophy of  history  under  the  view  of  two  antagonist  currents  or 
oi^anized  forces,  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  which  is  doomed  to  final 
destruction,  and  a  kingdom  of  God  which  will  last  for  ever."'' 

IV.  His  Theologieal  Work*  of  a  doctrinal  character  include 
a  defence  of  faith  against  the  Gnostic  knowlei^  (392);'  a  Di»- 
rourse  on  the  Apostles'  Creed  °  delivered  before  a  Council  at  Hippo, 
at  the  request  of  the  bishops,  while  Augustine  was  still  a  presbyter 
(393);  four  books  On  Christian  Doctrine'  (397-426),  and  another 
catechetical  manual;'  and  a  compendium  of  Cbriatian  Faith  and 
Morals,  written  towards  the  close  of  his  life  at  the  request  of  Laa- 
rentiua  (421  or  later).' 

V.  Augustine's  PaUmic  writings  are  at  once  the  most  copioua 
source  of  information  on  the  history  of  doctrine  in  the  primitive 

■  SchnlT,  tdI.  iiL  p.  lOOa     ■  Heb.  xl  10,  16.      ■  SchalT,  vol.  lii.  p.  1011, 
'  Db  Uimtatt  emfrndi'.  '  JM  Fide  el  Symiolo. 

*  I>e  Doottina  Chrutiana,  libri  ir, 
'  He  caUahitcmdii  raiSna. 

'  EnchMdion,  or  Dt  Fida,  Spe,  *t  CarilaU,  also  entitleJ  Mtmuah  ad 
J-allraititiM. 
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Church,  and  the  fullest  exponent  of  the  theology  which  he  developed 
in  conflict  with  all  the  chief  heresies  of  his  age.  Two  arc  of  a 
general  character :  that  On  the  True  Religion  (390),*  maintaining 
that  it  was  to  be  found  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not  with  the 
heretics  and  schismatics ;  and  that  On  Heresies?  giving  an  account 
of  88  heretical  sects,  from  the  Simonians  to  the  Pelagians  (428-430). 
His  special  controversial  works  are  a  multitude  of  tracts  against  the 
particular  heresies  of  Manicheism,  Donatism,  Arianism,  Pelagianism, 
and  scmi-Pelagianism,  equally  remarkable  for  their  force  of  argu- 
ment and  their  freedom  from  personal  antipathy. 

Vr.  His  Exegetical  works,  in  the  form  of  Commentaries  and 
Homilies,  are  more  remarkable  for  edifying  thought  than  critical 
exix)sition.  For  the  niceties  of  criticism  he  was  ill-fitted  by  the 
habit  of  his  mind,  which  turned  rather  to  general  views  of  truth, 
and  also  by  his  ignorance  of  Hebrew  and  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Greek. 

VII.  His  Practical  and  Ascetic  works  comprise  396  short  Dis- 
courses on  Scripture  texts,  festivals,  the  lives  of  Apostles,  saints, 
and  martyrs,  and  other  themes,  and  various  treatises  on  morals 
and  the  ascetic  and  mgnastic  life. 

§  7.  Augustine  is  conspicuous  above  all  the  Fathers,  and  indeed 
above  all  Christian  teachers  between  St.  Paul,  his  great  teacher, 
and  Luther,  his  disciple,  for  his  influence  on  the  f(»mation 
of  doctrinal  theology,  especially  in  the  Western  Church.  It  was 
through  his  efforts*  that  the  Canon  of  Scripture  (inclusive,  how- 
ever, of  the  Apocrypha)  was  finally  settled  in  its  present  form  by 
the  Councils  of  Hippo  (393)  and  Carthage  (397).  From  him  the 
Manlchean  heresy  received  its  deathblow,  and  the  Kicene  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  developed  by  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  a  fixed  article  in  the  creed  of  the  Western  Church.  The 
questions  about  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ  only  began  to  agitate 
the  East  about  the  time  of  his  death;'  but  he  had  already  an- 
nounced the  formula  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  "  Two  natures  in  one 
person."  But  Augustine's  chief  distinction  is  as  "the  principal 
theological  creator  of  the  iMtin-Catkolic  system,  as  distinct  fiom 
the  Greek  Catholicism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  fix)m  evangelical  Pro- 
testantism on  the  other.  He  ruled  the  entire  theology  of  the 
Middle  Age,  and  became  the  father  of  scholasticism  in  virtae  of 
his  dialectic  mind,  and  the  father  of  mysticism  in  virtue  of  his 

*  De  Vera  Religione, 

'  De  Ilxrcsibus  ad  Quodvultdeum ;  addressed  to  a  deacon  at  CarUuure. 

'  "  He  was  summoned  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  which  condemned  Ne»- 
torianism  in  431,  but  died  a  year  before  it  met.  He  prevailed  npoA  the 
Gallic  monk,  Leporius,  to  retract  Nestorianism.  Big  Christoloev  is  in 
many  points  defective  and  obscure."    (SchafT,  vol.  iii.  p.  1018.) 
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devout  heart,  without  being  TCBponsible  for  the  exceaseB  of  cither 
aystem."'  "He  had  a  creative  and  decisive  hand  in  almost  every 
dogma  of  the  Church,  completing  some  and  advancing  others.  The 
centre  of  bis  system  is  the /res  redeeming  grace  of  Uod  in  Christ, 
operating  through  the  adwd  historiml  Church.  He  is  Evangelical 
or  Pauline  in  hie  doctrineof  sin  and  grace,  but  Catholic  (that  ia  Old 
Catholic,  not  Homan  Catholic)  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The 
Pauline  element  cornea  forward  mainly  in  the  Pelagian  controversy, 
the  Catholic-clrurclily  in  the  Donatist;  but  each  ia  modified  by  ihe 

g  6.  Augustine's  part  in  the  Donatist  controversy  has  already 
been  noticed ; '  the  I'elagian  is  of  deeper  and  more  universal  interest, 
invoLving  the  great  questions  of  man's  sipful  nature  and  hia  redemp- 
tion, of  Uod'a  Bovereign  grace,  and  its  harmony  with  the  &ee  nill  of 
man.  Before  Augustine,  we  find  no  attempt  to  give  definite  form  to 
these  doctrines,  beyond  the  common  assertion  of  man'a  moral  agioa- 
tasy  and  accountability,  the  curse  of  sin  aud  the  need  of  redeeming 
grace.  The  Greek  fathers  insisted  most  on  the  freedom  of  man'a 
co-operatiou  with  divine  grace,  in  opjX)aition  to  Gnostic  dualism 
and  I'alslism,  while  Ihe  Latin  fathers  laid  the  greater  stress  on  man's 
hereditary  sin  and  guilt  and  God's  sovereign  grace.  It  was  through 
Augustine's  teaching  that  the  Western  Church  afGrmed  the  supre- 
macy of  the  divine  (lart  in  the  whole  work  of  redemiition,  from  its 
eternal  design  to  it^  eternal  accomplishment,  making  even  human 
freedom  to  will  good  the  fruit  of  divine  grace,  bo  aa  to  give  God  ah 
the  glory;  while  Pela^aoism  ascribes  the  chief  part  to  man's  fi'ee 
will  and  effort,  and  reduces  divine  grace  lo  a  mere  auxiliary  in  the 
work  of  conversion  aud  holiness.' 

§  9.  Pelaoius,'  a  native  British  monk,  bom  about  the  middle  of 

'  Schaff,  vol.  ill.  p.  1018. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  998,  999.  The  aama  historinn  observes  thnt  Augustine 
"adopteilCypilan'ii  dsctrine  of  the  Churuh,  and  completed  it  ia  the  con- 
ilict  with  UoDatitm  b;  trausferriiij;  the  predicatea  of  unity,  holiness,  oni- 
Tcrsality,  eicltuiieneu,  and  matcrnit}',  directly  to  the  aiituid  t'liurch  of 
ihc  lime,  with  a  tirm  epi&eopal  urganiiation,  aa  iiabnikeii  succession,  and 
the  Apoatlea'  Creed." 

■  Chap.  X.  S  9. 

'  Tfao  three  fumu  of  the  doctrine  have  been  described  by  the  technical 
terms  of  the  jyneiywrn  {i.e.  "working  logBtber")of  the  Greek  Church, 
ivhich  makes  the  divine  grace  and  haniaD  will  co-oidinnte  powers ;  the 
dicinn  vtoaergUm  ("sole  working  ")  of  Augustine  ;  and  the  hitman  nvracr- 
grsm  of  Polagiuf.  The  swnf-i'i-ftii/ilwiinn,  whiuh  prevniled  in  the  West 
at\er  the  death  ofAngniiine,  and  reappeared  in  the  Protestant  Church  ai 
Aiiiiaiaaiiin,  has  ■  cliise  aflinity  to  the  Greek  ayncrgiiin. 

'  The  name  niXiifiat  (Pelagius)  appears  to  hare  been  assumed  aa  the 
Greek  and  Latin  eqaivalent  (from  vfAayBi,  pelaipu,  "sea")  of  his  native 
Celtic  Dune  Mor-gixit  (or  Mor-aaU,  "  sea-brink   y,  which  marks  hiiu  k 
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the  fourth  century,  is  spoken  of  respectfully  by  his  strongest  oppo- 
nents. His  keen  intellect  was  well  trained  by  learnings  especially 
in  the  Greek  theology  of  the  school  of  Antioch.  His  character  was 
gentle  and  his  life  blameless ;  but  his  calm  virtue  was  that  of  the 
self-reliant  ascetic.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  ^  As  often  as  I 
have  to  speak  concerning  moral  improvement  and  the  leading  of  a 
holy  life,  I  am  accustomed  first  to  set  forth  the  power  and  quality 
of  human  nature,  and  to  show  what  it  can  accomplish."  We  know 
nothing  of  his  life  till  he  appears  at  Rome,  where,  says  Augustine, 
"  he  lived  very  long  and  kept  the  best  company."  There,  already  in 
advanced  age  (as  he  tells  us  himself),  he  wrote  a  brief  Commentary 
on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  (404)  ;^  and  he  gives,  as  an  eye-witness,  a 
vivid  description  of  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric  (410).' 

In  the  course  of  his  earnest  labours  to  reform  the  morals  of  the 
corrupt  city,  he  won  over  to  the  monastic  life  an  advocate  of 
distinguished  birth,  named  Coelestius.  *Mt  was  from  thi^  man, 
younger,  more  skilful  in  argument,  more  ready  for  controversy,  and 
more  rigorously  consistent  than  his  teacher^  that  the  controversy 
took  its  rise.  Pelagius  was  the  moral  author,  Coelestius  the  in- 
tellectual author,  of  the  system  represented  by  them.  They  did 
not  mean  actually  to  found  a  new  system,  but  believed  themselves 
in  accordance  with  Scripture  and  established  doctrine.  They  were 
more  concerned  with  the  ethical  side  of  Christianity  than  with  the 
dogmatic;  but  their  endeavour  after  moral  perfection  was  based 
upon  certain  views  of  the  natural  power  of  the  will,  and  these 
views  proved  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  anthropological  principles 
which  had  been  developed  in  the  African  church  for  the  previous 
ten  years  under  the  influence  of  Augustine."' 

§  10.  When  the  two  friends  passed  over  from  Italy  to  Airica,  in 
411,  they  seem  to  have  had  so  little  fear  of  being  regarded  as 
heretics,  that  they  went  first  to  Hippo  in  order  to  visit  Angnstine. 
He,  being  absent  at  Carthage,  replied  in  a  cordial  tone  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Pelagius.  At  Carthage,  however,  the  desire 
of  Coelestius  to  be  ordained  a  presbyter  called  forth  a  discussion  of 
his  opinions ;  and  Paulinus,  a  deacon  of  Milan,*  charged  him,  befcoe 
a  council  at  Carthage  (412),  with  several  errors  discovered  in  his 

native  of  the  sea-shore.  The  famous  monastery  of  Bangor-ys-coed  ("  Bailor 
under  the  wood"),  for  which  he  is  sometimes  claimed,  was  founded  a 
century  after  he  left  Britain. 

*  '^  This  Commentary,  which  has  been  preserved  among  the  works  of 
Jerome,  displays  a  clear  and  sober  exegetical  talent."  (Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  791.) 

*  Epist.  ad  Demetriamy  ap.  Augustin.  Epist.  No.  142. 
»  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  792. 

*  Paulinus  afterwards  wrote  the  Life  of  Ambrose  at   the  reqnett  of 
Augustine.  ^* 
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works.  Tba  itmaC  important  of  these  were  tlie  following : — That 
Adam  was  created  mortal,  and  would  have  died,  evtn  if  he  had  not 
aimied ;  that  Adam's  fall  injured  himself  ak>ne,  not  the  human 
race;  that,  conaeqnently,  children  come  into  the  world  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  Adam  waa  before  the  fall ;  that  the  human 
race  neither  dies  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall,  nor  rleea  again  in 
consequence  of  "Christ's  resurrection;  that  the  Law,  as  well  as  the 
Gospel,  leads  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  that  even  before  Chrisi; 
there  were  sinless  men ;  and  that  children  dying  in  infancy,  even 
though  unbapttzed,  have  eternal  life.  Instead  of  meeting  the 
charge  by  directly  defending  or  disowning  these  propositions, 
Cffilestius  treated  them  as  mera-  speculative  questions,  on  which 
different  opinions  were  held  in  the  Churuh.  On  his  refusing  lo 
recant,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  synod ;  and  he  took  his  de- 
parture for  Asia,  where  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter  at  Ephesus.  His 
doctrines,  however,  spread  both  in  Africa  and  Sicily;  aod  Augus- 
tine, who  had  taken  no  part  in  these  proceedings,  wrote  several 
tracts  against  the  new  opluions,  but  in  a  lone  of  respect  and  for- 
bearance towards  Felagius  himself  (412-115). 

§  11.  Meanwhile  Felagius  had  gone  to  Palestine  and  gained 
many  followers,  especially  among  the  Origenists.  Jerome  wrote 
against  him  with  chatactcristlo  vehemence,  while  contemptuously 
avoiding  the  mention  of  his  name.  But  the  opposition  of  Jerome, 
besides  its  strong  personal  spirit,  was  rather  against  the  supposed 
Origenismof  Felagius,  than  from  zeal  for  the  Augustinlan  doctrines; 
for  even,  in  his  treatise  against  the  Pelagians,  which  Augustiue 
piaises,  his  teaching  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  predestination 
is  of  a  "semi-Pelagian"  complexion. 

The  foremost  antagonist  of  Felagius  was  one  of  Jerome's  pupils, 
Paulus  Onosnjs,  a  young  Spanish  presbyter,  who  had  been  sent 
by  Augustine  to  Jerome  as  the  bearer  of  letters  relating  to  the  con- 
troversy, and  had  stayed  to  ftudy  under  the  great  teacher  in  Pales- 
tine. Ue  came  forward  as  the  accuser  of  Felagius  at  a  synod  held 
by  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  stating  that  Ccelestius  had  been  con- 
demned at  Carthage,  and  that  Augustine  had  written  against  his 
opinions.  John,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Origen,  showed  a 
strong  leaning  to  Pelagius,  and  gave  great  offence  to  the  other  party 
by  permitting  him,  though  he  was  only  a  layman,  to  sit  a&ong  the 
presbyters.  Aa  both  parties  belonged  to  the  Western  Cbnrch,  the 
synod  determined  to  refer  the  controversy  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
Innocent  1.(403-417);  and,  meanwhile,  a  second  aynod,  held  at 
Lydda  (Dioeiwlis),  acquitted  Felagius  of  participation  in  the 
opinions  of  Cielestiua,  which  he  himself  somewhat  disingenuously 
spoke  of  ae  foolish  but  not  heretical. 
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§  12.  In  416  Pclagianism  was  again  condemned  by  two  North 
African  synods,  and  their  sentences  were  communicated  to  Pope 
lnni>ccnt,  whose  judgment  was  also  requested  in  a  confidential 
letter  from  Augustine  and  four  other  African  bishops.  He  seized 
the  occasion  to  i)raiso  the  Africans  for  referring  the  matter  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  fully  approved  their  condemnation  of 
Ccplestius  and  Pelagius.  A  letter,  which  Pelagius  had  written  in 
defence  of  his  orthodoxy,  did  not  reach  Rome  till  the  death  of 
Innocent  (417).  His  successor,  Zosimus  (417-418),  listened  with 
favour  to  these  assurances,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Goelestins,  who 
now  came  to  Kome ;  and  he  addressed  strong  letters  of  censure  to 
the  African  bishops,  whom  he  enjoined  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  Konian  see.  They,  however,  met  at  Carthage,  to  protest 
against  the  judgment  of  Zosimus,  and  drew  up  eight  (or  nine) 
canons  defining  and  anathematizing  the  Pelagian  heresies  (418). 
They  also  obtained  edicts  from  the  Emperor  Uonorius  against  the 
Pelagians.  Zosimus,  who  had  a  very  imperfect  understanding  of  the 
controversy,  now  turned  right  round,  and  issued  an  encyclical  letter 
to  all  bishops  of  the  East  and  West,  anathematizing  Pelagius  and 
Coclestius,  approving  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Garth^e,  and 
pronouncing  sentence  of  deposition  and  banishment  on  all  who 
should  refuse  to  subscribe  the  encyclical  (418).  Eighteen  Italian 
bishops  were  accordingly  deposed ;  but  most  of  them  recanted  and 
were  restored.  One  of  their  number,  however,  Julian,  of  Eclanum 
in  Campania,  proved  himself,  in  banishment,  the  ablest,  most 
learned,  and  most  systematic  defender  of  Pelagianisna,  and  a 
vehement  opponent  of  Augustine.'  The  exiled  bishops,  as  well  as 
Ca?lestius,  were  received  kindly  at  Constantinople  by  the  patriarch 
Nestorius,  but  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.  commanded  them  to 
leave  the  city  (429).^ 

Two  years  later  the  third  (Ecumenical  Council,  at  Epbesos,  in- 
cluded Ccclcstius  in  its  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  and  commxmi- 
cated  to  Pope  Celestine  its  approval  of  the  acts  of  the  Western 
councils  a<:;ainst  the  Pelagians.  "  Pelagianism  was  thus  externally 
vanquished.  It  never  formed  an  ecclesiastical  sect,  but  simply  a 
theological  school-.  It  continued  to  have  individual  adherents  in 
Italy  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  so  that  the 
Koman  bishop,  Leo  the  Great,  found  himself  obliged  to  enjoin  on  the 
bishops  by  no  means  to  receive  any  Pelagian  to  the  communion  of 

^  Augustine  wrote  a  large  treatise  against  Julian,  Contra  JtiUaaam 
Libri  VI.  ;  and  another,  also  in  six  books,  which  was  left  unfinished  at  hit 
death,  Opus  imperfectum  contra  secundain  JtUiani  responshnem,  * 

^  We  have  no  information  about  the  later  life  and  death  of  Pelaeini  or 
Ccelestius.  Julian  is  said  to  have  ended  his  life  as  a  schoolmaster  in&dlr 
Ca.d.  450),  after  giving  up  all  his  property  for  the  poor  during  »  fiunine. 
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the  Church   without  an  express  recKntation llie  positiou 

of  the  Gre«k  Cbui-ch  upou  this  question  is  only  negative ;  she  hns 
iu  name  condemned  Pelagianisiu,  but  has  never  received  tiie  jp&i- 
tive  doctrines  uf  Augustine.  She  continued  to  teach  eynergiatic 
or  aemi-Pelogiau  viewa,  without,  however,  entering  into  a  deeper 
investigation  of  the  relation  of  human  freedom  to  divine  grace." ' 

S  13.  Midway  between  the  heresy  of  Pelagiua  and  the  Augus- 
tinian  doctrines  of  free  and  irresistibie  grace  and  of  absolute  pre- 
destination, there  arose  a  Glcong  and  highly -respected  party  in  tlie 
Church,  n^hich  advocated  the  views  described  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  the  term  Seitii-pelagianum,  The  leader  of  this  party  was  a 
contemporary  of  Augustine,  John  Cassinn,  au  eastern  moal!,  whom 
wo  have  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  convents  for  meii  and  women 
at  Massilia;'  and  his  opinions  obtained  much  favour  in  Southern 
Gaul.  It  is  needless  here  to  describe  the  points  of  difference  which 
Augustine  himself  regarded  as  not  deviating  from  his  doclriue  in 
essentials.' 

After  the  death  of  Augustine,  the  defence  of  his  doctrines  was 
zealously  raaiotained  in  Gaul  by  two  laymen,  Pbospbr  of  Aquitaine* 
and  Uilarius.  Going  la  Itome,  tbey  obtained  from  Pope  Celestine  a 
Letter  lo  the  Bishops  o/ Gaul,  eulogiziai^Aogisatiae,  and  discouraging 
the  whole  controversy  as  unprofitable  (431).  The  Serai- Arian  views 
were  uplield  by  the  famous  S.  Vincent  of  Lerins  and  by  Faustus, 
bishop  of  Kiez  (towHida  the  end  of  the  5th  century),  who  wrote  a 
celebrated  treatise  "On  Grace  and  Free  Will."  But  the  writings  of 
Faustua  were  condemned  by  Pope  Gelaaius  in  a  decretal  epistle ;  * 
and  the  8emi-pelagian  tenets  were  condemned  by  synods  at  Orange 
(SliS)  and  Valence  (530).  But  the  views  of  Qwsian  were  still 
widely  popular,  especially  among  the  monks;  and  wo  shall  see 
them  ultimately  prevailing  in  the  Gallioan.  Church  (Chap.  XXII, 
§§14-1S).    . 

■  Schnff,  vol.  ii).  p.  801. 

•  Chap.  XII.  S  18;  where  Me  aiM  what  ii  mid  of  Vinceiitius  L*rineDii>. 
The  principal  work  of  John  Ciusiaa  is  bis  ■  Coorereiices '  of  Egyptian 
motiks  on  trae  aicetlcbin  (_VigItili ifaatuor  CBllaiiona  J'atr"m). 

'  Sh  th«  tnatiHi  De  Pritila3iinaiia7ia  Sandonini  and  IJn  Donu  Fer~ 
secenmtia,  la  whiub  he  combata  the  opinions  of  Chhsuuiu  and  his  folloirera, 
while  speaking  of  them  penanallf  with  hig^  regard. 

■  Besides  his  numerrias  traotii  on  this  controversy,  Pmsper  wrote  Purtns, 
and  n  Chronicle  (If  not  two ;  see  Diet,  of  Qreik  and  Roman  Iliographi/.  i.  o.) 

'  Palrolog.  iix.  Itl'l.  This  decretal  "is  memorable  as  cuataining  Ih* 
earliest  Roman  catalogue  of  farblddtn  books." — Bubertion,  val.  Lp.  549. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

THE  NESTORIAN  AND  EUTYCHIAN  C0NTH0VER81ES. 

!JCI1.  AT  CHALCEDOIT,    A.D,  «51. 

I.'J  1.  Chriftoloffica!  CMtroturaifi.  on  the  DiTine  and  Human  N»tnrM  "n 
Christ —OppositB  Viewi  of  the  Schools  of  Aleiandria  and  Anti«h— 
P«rt  taken  by  the  Roman  Chucch— The  five  Stnges  of  tha  ConttoTenr. 
g  2,  The  Apollinsrian  Herctj).  §  3.  The  Sestoriaii  Co^trDiwriy— Dio- 
DOBUS  of  Tarsui  and  ThgODObe  of  Mopaueitia — Nebtorius,  Puriuch 
of  ConsUntinople,  preaches  against  the  epithet  Theotokog,  ^^Molbn  "i 
God."  §4.  He  is  condemned  by  CtbiL  of  Aieiandrio  and  Pope  Celtb- 
TDSB — Part  taken  by  John  of  Antiooh  and  Theopokbt,  Bishop  of  Cjrnt. 
§  5.  The  Third  <Ec<imer^eal  Caiauiit  at  Ephesus — Tha  parties  of  QjtiX  isi 
Neatoriui  condemn  each  other— Feeble  Decision  of  Theodosics  II. -A 
compromise  is  eflocted,  and  Kestorius  made  (he  Tictim.  §  6.  Cunliao- 
•ncc  of  the  Nestorinn  Doctrines  at  Edeasa— The  Keatorian  Omwh  in 
Penia.  g  T.  Its  missinnnrj  and  civiliiing  energy — In  Arabia — In  Indiii: 
the  "Chriitiana  of  St.  Thomas"— In  Central  Asia:  "Prester  John"— 
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The  present  tJesloriBM— j  a.  The  Eatgchian  Omtrovtrgy—lnaBCVBCB  of 
AUiandria — Monophyaile  Doctrine  of  Eltycues — Combnlled  by  TuEO- 
DOBET — Ftiviiti,  Patrinruh  of  Constantinople  —  Pope  Leo  I.  the 
Great  ;  his  Iftler  to  Flaeian.  £  9.  The  Zatiwiniitm,  or  Rohber  Synod 
of  Egliaiu —deposition  and  Unnler  of  FUTlan.  §  10.  Mabciak  bdo- 
ceeds  Theodoaius  II, — The  Fourth  (Ecumenical  Cvunclt,  at  Chntcedoa 
— Condeniiuition  of  Dioscanu  sod  the  Robber  Srnod — New  Confeuion 
of  Faith— The  Sea  of  CuDstnntlDople  deuUred  second  to  Rome,  with 
equal  rights. 

§  1.  1'he  greateet  divisioas  of  theological  opinion  in  the  ChDrch 
have  alH'Ays  arisen  from  attempts  to  recoocile  co-ordinate  trutlu, 
each  resting  on  its  own  evidence,  but  the  one  seeming  logically  to 
exclude  the  other.  While  the  Western  Uhurch  was  ngitated  by  the 
great  questiou  between  divine  sovereignty  and  roan's  free  will,  the 
Eastern  Church  was  disputino;  over  nnoiher  stage  in  the  controversy 
concerning  the  divine  and  hnraan  natures  in  Christ.  The  Arian 
controveray,  which  liad  been  concerned  chiefly  with  the  esseaUal 
relations  of  the  Word  or  Son  of  God  to  the  Father,  in  their  co- 
existence from  the  past  eternity,  was  sncceeded  by  another  con- 
cerning the  relation  between  the  divine  and  human  natures  is  the 
person  of  the  iocamate  Christ.'  The  seeds  of  this  controveray  also 
may  be  found  in  the  fertile  and  suggestive  speculations  of  Origeo. 
The  Alexandrian  school,  imhtied  with  his  mystical  spirit,  regarded 
the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  as  so  complete,  as  to  seem  to 
merge  \m  humanity  in  bis  divinity,  or  at  least  to  mis  the  human 
nature  with  llie  dtyine;  aviewwhichwas  afttrwards  developed  into 
the  Monophi/tite^  heresy.  The  school  of  Antioch  or  Syria,  led  by 
'i'heodore,  bishop  of  Uopsueetia,  inclined  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
an  abstract  separation  of  the  two  natures.  "In  both  cases,  the 
mystery  of  the  bcamation,  the  veritable  and  permanent  union  of 
tbe  divine  and  human  in  the  one  person  of  Christ,  which  is  esuential 
to  the  idea  of  a  Redeemer  and  Mediator,  is  more  or  leas  weakened 
or  altered.  In  the  former  case  the  incarnation  becomes  a  tranimii- 
tation  or  mixture'  of  the  divine  and  human;  in  the  latter  a  mere 
indtvdling*  of  the  Logos  in  the  man,  or  a  moral  union'  of  the  two 
natures,  or  rather  of  the  two  persons,  ll  was  now  the  problem  of 
the  Church,  in  opposition  to  both  these  estremcs,  to  assert  the 

'  A.1,  in  the  techaiol  laiigDiige  of  the  Charch  hiBtorisni,  the  former 
controvers;  hns  been  called  theological,  to  the  latter  is  stjied  chrittolagical, 
and  its  aabject  chritMagy,  The  Pelngiaa  controTeray  a,  in  like  muiDer, 
dislinguiahad  by  the  terms  anthropology  and  anthropological. 

'  That  b,  the  recognUion  of  only  one  nuture  in  the  incsronte  God: 
from  ititBt,  mlt,  and  ^liirii,  nalwt.  The  student  ibould  lemombu  tba 
qiKinlits  of  the  l»,  Montfhgsil 
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^ieintonal  tin  it y  and  tlie  di»tiiicti<m  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  with 
vi[\M\[  solicitiule  niul  precinion.    This  she  did  through  the  Christo- 
l'»«^ical  controversies  which  agitated  the  Greek  Church   for  more 
than  two  huiulrcvl  years  with  extraordinary  violence.     The  Roman 
Church,  tliongh  in  <;cncral  much  more  calm,  took  an  equally  deep 
interest  in  this  work  by  some  of  its  most  eminent  leaders,  and  twice 
decided  the  victory  of  orthodoxy,  at  the  Fourth  General  Council  and 
at"  the  Sixth,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome."* 
The  whole  course  of  tlic  controversy  includes  five  successive  stages : 
(1)  The  Apoffinarian  controversy,  on  the  question   of  the  full 
humanity  of  Christ ;  (2)  The  Nestorian  controversy,  down  to  the 
rejection  of  tl>c  iloHhh  pfrsonality  of  Christ  by  the  Third  Qiicumenical 
Council,  at  K])iiesus  (a.d.  431) ;  (3)  The  Eutychian  controverBy,  to 
the  condeninatiou  of  the  doctrine  of  one  nature  only  in  the  person  of 
Christ  by  the  Fourth  (Kcumenical  Council,  at  Chalcodon  (a.d.  451) ; 
(4)  The  Moiwphysife  controversy,  to  the  Fifth  General  Council,  at 
Constantinople,  a.d.  553;  (5)  The  Monothelite  controversy,  ending 
with  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  one  willy  by  the  Sixth  General 
Council,  at  Constantinople  (a.d.  G80). 

§  2.  Wc  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  two  theo- 
lo<riau3  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  named  Apollinans,  or  more 
pn^ixjrly  ApoUinarius,*  father  and  son,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  the 
Nicene  doctrine,  denied  the  existence  of  a  rational  human  soul  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  contended  that  the  place  of  such  a  soul  was  sup- 
pliexi  by  the  divine  Lojzos.  The  doctrine  was  first  suggested  by  the 
older  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  and  more  fully 
developed  by  the  younger,  who  was  a  presbyter  of  the  same  church. 
It  was  at  first  treated  as  a  speculation  rather  than  a  heresy.  It 
was  rejected  by  a  council  at  Alexandria  (362),  but  without  condemn- 
ing its  author;  and  Athanasius,  who  highly  esteemed  the  younger 
Aix)Uinaiis  for  liis  services  to  the  Catholic  cause,  wrote  against 
his  errors  without  naming  him.'  It  was  not  till  375  that  he 
began  to  form  a  separate  heretical  sect ;  and  he  died  in  390. 

His  followers  diverged  into  various  modes  of  stating  his  opinions, 
in  opposition  to  which  the  Catholic  Church  insisted  on  the  full  and 
perfect  humanity  of  Christ,  in  soul  as  well  as  body  and  animal  life.. 
The  AiwlUnarians  were  condemned  by  councils  at  Rome,  under 
IJishop  Damasus  (377  and  378),  and  by  the  General  Council  of 

»  SchaflT,  vol.  lii.  pp.  707-8. 
•    '  The  name  AjH)liinnritis  (jAiroWtvdpios)   is   given  by  all   the  Greek 
Fathers,  anil  by  Jerome  (  Vir.  llhist,  c.  104) :  but  the  form  ApolHnaris  is 
nscd  by  most  ecclesiastical  historians. 

"  '  Epiphanius,  in  relating  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  speaks  of 
him  as  **  the  aged  and  venerable  ApoUinaris  of  Laodicea,  dear  eyea  to  the 
blessed  father  Athanasius,  and,  in  fact^  t<P«lI  the  orthodox.*? .  .- .  ^- 
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Conabmtinople  (381);  and  imperial  decree  were  directed  againBt 
them  (388,  397,  and  428).  Tiie  remains  of  the  sect  were  ultimately 
merited  in  that  uf  the  Mouophysites, 

§  3.  A  view  directly  opposite  to  the  Apoliinariaa  was  developed 
iu  ilie  same  aiid  tbe  succeediag  period  by  two  distinguished  tbco- 
logiaDS  of  Che  achool  of  Antioch — Diodorvb,  bishop  of  Ttfraus  (ob. 
3tH),  and  Theodohb,  bishop  of  Mojisuestia,  in  Cilicla  (393-428), 
who  virtually  represeated  Christ  as  having  a  twofold  personality, 
by  thecumpleta  distinction  of  his  divine  and  human  nHtucea,  But 
the  heretical  s^t  which  maintained  this  view  deiivtd  its  name 
from  Nestobius,  who  was  at  first  a  monk,  then  a  presbyter  at 
Antioch,  and  finally  Tatriarch  of  CuDstanlinople  (a.d.  428).  "He 
was  an  houest  man,  of  great  eloquence,  monastic  piety,  and  with  the 
spirit  oi  a  zealot  for  orthodoxy;  hut  impetuous,  vain,  imprudent, 
aud  wanting  in  sound  ]>ractical  judgment.  In  his  inaugural  sermon 
he  addressed  'I'heodosius  U.  with  these  words: — 'Give  me,  O 
Emiieror,  the  earth  purified  of  heretics,  and  I  will  give  thee  heaven 
fur  it;  help  me  to  fight  the  heretics,  and  I  will  help  thee  to  fight 
tlie  Persians.'  "'  He  obtained  from  the  Emperoj  new  edicts  against 
the  Ariaos,  Novatians,  and  other  heretics ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
endeavoured  to  protect  the  Peliigians,  with  whom  he  sympHthised 
in  their  doctrine  of  free  will,  but  uot  in  their  deiiiul  of  originnl  sin. 
It  was  his  very  zeal  Air  the  purity  of  Christian  doctrine  that  mads 
Nestorius  an  unintentional  heresiarcb. 

Tiie  extreme  zeal  for  Nictme  orthodoxy,  joined  with  a  tendency 
to  the  beginniogs  of  Mariolatry,  had  introduced  into  the  worship  of 
the  Church,  at  Constantinople  and  elsewhere,  the  epithet  "Mother 
of  God,"'  which  bad  already  been  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by 
Origen  and  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  Alexaudrian  school,  as 
Aleaauder,  Aihanasius,  aud  Basil.  Of  course  none  of  them  used 
the  term  in  ihe  absurd  and  blasjihemous  sense  that  a  creature 
could  give  birth  to  the  Creator,  but  to  signify  that  Jesus  Ohiist 
had,  at  iiU  very  birth,  the  perfect  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures.  But 'the  Antiocheno  tlieologians  tnaiutalned  that  Mary 
could  only  give  birth  lo  the  human  person  of  Christ,  which  became 
tbe  dwelling-place  of  the  Deity.  Thus  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
objecting  vehemently  to  the  term  theolokiu,  saya,  "  Mary  bore 
Jeaus,  not  the  Logos,  for  Ihe  Logos  was,  and  continues  to  be,  omni- 
present, though  He  dwelt  in  Jesus  in  a  special  manner  from  the 
beginning.  Therefore  Mary  is  strictly  the  mother  of  Chrht,  not 
tbe  mother  of  Qod.  Only  in  a  figure  can  she  be  called  also  the 
mother  of  God,  because  God  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  Cbriit. 
'  .SocratrM,  //.  E.  vii.  29  ;  Sohaff,  vol.  iii.  pp.  715-6, 
'  ©«OTili(o>,  Dt^para,  gmtrix  Dei,  maitr  Iki.  _. 
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Pro])erly  speaking,  she  gave  birth  to  a  man  in  whom  the  union  with 
tlie  Logos  had  begun,  but  was  still  so  incomplete  that  he  could  not 
yet  (till  after  his  baptism)  be  called  the  Son  of  God."* 

When  Kestorius  became  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  founds  as 
ho  tells  us,  some  calling  Mary  the  Mother  of  God  (^coroicoff),  while 
others  ciflled  her  the  Mother  of  Man  (avBpwwcroKoi).  Following 
Theodore,  he  proi)osed  the  middle  term.  Mother  of  Christ  (Xpur- 
tokos)  ;  and  both  ho  and  the  presbyter  Anastasius,  whom  he  had 
brought  from  Antioch,  preached  against  the  objectionable  phrase. 
Thenceforward  the  term  became  the  watchword  of 'what  was  soon 
called  the  Ntstorian  controversy,  as  the  term  homoousios  had  been 
of  the  Arian.  The  popular  feeling  was  inflamed  by  the  monks,  who 
were  generally  of  the  Alexandrian  schooL  They  contradicted 
Nestorius  in  the  pulpit  and  insulted  him  in  the  street;  while  he 
retaliated  by  calling  in  the  civil  power  to  punish  the  monks  with 
imprisonment,  and  even  corporal  chastisement. 

§  4.  The  leader  of  the  opposition  at  Constantinople  was  Proclus, 
bi8hoi>  of  Cyzicus,  who  proclaimed  the  honour  due  to  the  Virgin 
in  the  real  spirit  of  Mariolatry.  On  the  wider  stage  of  the  Church 
a  far  more  important  antagonist  arose  in  Ctbil,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria (from  about  a.d.  412) ;  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  in  learning 
far  suix^rior  to  Nestoiius,  but  of  a  most  passionate  and  disputatious 
temper,  and  surpassing  in  arrogance  and  violence  his  uncle  and 
predecessor,  Theophilus,  the  persecutor  of  Chrysostom.  With  him 
the  dispute  was  quite  as  much  one  of  ambition  about  the  authority 
of  the  rival  patriarchates,  as  of  zeal  for  orthodox  doctrine.  Cyril 
wrote  letters  to  Nestorius,  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  his  wife 
Eudocia  and  his  sister  Pulcheria,  and  finally  to  Popk  Cei«estine  L 
(422-432),  and  various  bishops  both  of  the  East  and  West.  Celes- 
tine,  already  offended  by  the  countenance  which  Nestorius  had 
given  to  the  Pelagians,  held  a  council  at  Rome,  which  condemned 
and  deposed  Nestorius  (430) ;  a  remarkable  instance  of  authority 
assumed  by  Rome  over  Constantinople.  Cyril,  rejecting  the  proffered 
mediation  of  a  fourth  patriarch,  John  of  .Antioch,  hdld  a  council  at 
Alexandria,  at  the  desire  of  Celestine,  which  pronounced  twelve 
anathemas  against  Nestorius,  who  replied  by  twelve  counter  ana- 
themas, charging  his  opponents  with  the  Apollinarian  heresy. 
Among  the  eminent  men  now  drawn  into  the  controversy  was  the 
great  expositor  and  church  historian,  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrus 
in  Syria  (from  about  a.d.  420),  who  wrote  against  Cyril  at  the 
request  of  John  of  Antioch. 

*  Quoted  by  Schaff,  yol.  iii.  p.  717.  It  will  be  seen  how  little  this  fisura- 
tive  sense,  in  which  Theodore  admits  the  use  of  the  term,  difiers  from  the 
meaning  with  which  it  was  adopted  by  the  orthodox. 


■  N>st< 
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§  5.  The  controversy  soeraed  now  to  demami  the  decisiou  of  tlie 
universal  Church ;  and  the  Emperors  of  the  East  and  West, 
TheodosLus  11.  and  VaieDtiDiaii  III.,  couvened  a.  Third  (Eaimenical 
Council  to  meet  at  Epbesus,' at  Pentecost,  a.d.  431.  Theodositig, 
nnable  to  attend  io  person,  was  icpresented  by  Cuunt  Csudidinu, 
the  captain  of  his  body-guard.  The  Emperor  gave  his  special 
protection  to  Nestorius,  who  wns  the  flrat  to  arrive  with  sixteen 
bishops  and  an  armed  escort.  But  his  party  was  far  outnumbered 
by  that  of  Cyril,  who  came  attended  by  fifty  Egyptian  bishopB, 
besides  monkH,  parabolani,^  sUves,  and  aeanen,  under  the  banner  of 
St.  Mark  and  the  Holy  Mother  uf  Qod.  His  cause  was  supported 
by  Memnon,  archbishop  of  Ephesus,  with  forty  suffragan  bisbopa 
of  Asia  and  twelve  from  fumphylio,  and  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  clergy  and  monbs  of  Asia  Minor.  Pope  Celestine  was  represented 
by  two  bishops  and  a  presbyter,  who  affected  the  judicial  authority 
of  the  Roman  see,  but  were  really  on  the  side  of  Cyril.*  But  these 
papal  envoys  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  first  wttings  of  the  council, 
and  the  chief  supporter  of  Nestorius,  John  of  Antioch,  was  detained 
on  the  journey,  with  his  bishops. 

Withoot  waiting  for  their  arrival,  Cyril  opened  tho  council 
(June  22Dd),  disregarding  the  protest  of  the  imperial  commis- 
sioner. Nestorius,  who  refused  lo  appear  till  all  the  bishops  should 
be  assembled,  was  condemned  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  this 
imperfect  council,  who  anathematized  himself,  his  doctrin^  his 
faith,  his  followers,  and  all  who  should  hold  fellowKhip  with  him 
or  should  refuse  to  anathematize  him.  This  first  silting  was 
Closed,  late  at  night,  by  the  sentence  of  deposition,  subscribed  by 
about  two  hnndred  bisbopa : — "  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
blasphemed  by  liim,  determines  through  this  holy  council  that 
Nestorius  be  excluded  from  the  episcopal  office,  and  from  all  sacer- 
dotal fellowship."  The  sentence  was  communicated  to  him  nest 
day  by  an  edict,  in  which  he  was  called  a  new  Judas.  But  he  sent 
an  indignant  protest  to  tho  Emperor,  whose  commissioner  declared 
the  decrees  invalid.  Under  this  official  protection,  John  of  Antioch, 
arriving  a  few  days  later  with  forty-two  bishops,  proceeded  at  once  to 
hold  a  separate  council  in  his  own  lodging^,  which  deposed  Cyril  and 
Memnon,  and  excommunicated  the  other  bishops  of  their  party. 
The  ensuing  scenes  of  mutual  recrimination,  intrigue,  and  violence 

'  Wilh   Tsgard  lo  Ibe  plnco  of  meeting,  SchnfF  observes  thst  it  wan 
"  where  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  hnd  taken  the  place  of 
the  wnnhi|i  of  the  light  and  life  diapcDhing  virgja  Diana  j"  and  tlMt  the 
'    '*        at  t|iheaua,  u  at  OoBitantioople,  wu  in  oppoiition  to 
'  See  above.  Chap.  XII.  §  It. 
..  „  liod  be«n  EUDiinoDed  by  »  itpecial  imperial  mandate,  but  he 

^td  (u  we  bare  icea)  the  Jax  befon  the  coondl  met  (Aiif.  SStta,  480). 
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!ivero  disgraceful  nliko  to  both  parties.  When  the  papal  envoys  at 
length  iiniveil,  Cyril  lield  a  second  session  (July  10th),  followed  by 
five  more,  making  seven  in  all,  in  which  the  council  issued  several 
jcircular  letters  and  six  canons  against  the  Nestorians  and  Pelagians. 

Both  ])artie8  now  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  whose  favour  for 
Nestorius  was  overpowered  by  the  demonstrations  of  the  monks  and 
peo])le  of  Constjmtinople.  He  adopted  the  feeble  compromise  of 
confirming  the  deposition  alike  of  Nestorius  and  of  Cyril  and 
Memnon,  and  sent  a  high  oflicer,  John,  to  Ephesus,  to  publish  the 
sentence,  arrest  the  dej)Osed  bishops,  and  try  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation. The  bishops  of  the  majority,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
Council,  petitioned  the  Emperor  to  release  Cyril  and  Memnon,  as 
not  havini^  been  deposed  by  them  ;  while  the  other  party  attempted 
to  vindicnto  their  orthodoxy  by  transmitting  to  the  Emperor  a 
creed,  in  which  the  disputed  word  theotokos  was  admitted,  as  ex- 
pressing the  unconfused  tinion^  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ. 
Theodosius  summoned  eight  representatives  of  each  party  to  argue 
the  question  before  him  at  Chalcedon;  amongst  whom  were  the 
Komau  deputies  on  the  one  side,  and  John  of  Antioch  and  Theo» 
doret  on  the  other.  The  conference,  however,  led  to  no  result, 
and  the  Council  of  Ephesus  was  dissolved  in  October  431.  Cyril 
and  Memnon  were  set  free  from  their  prison  at  Ephesus  ;  and, 
Nestorius  having  been  already  sent  back  to  his  cloister  near  Antioch, 
Maximian  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Coufstanti- 
nople.  The  result,  therefore,  of  these  confused  proceedings  was  to 
brand  Nestorius  with  heresv. 

Two  years  later  the  more  moderate  of  the  Antiochian  party 
made  a  compromise  with  their  victorious  opponents.  The  patri- 
arch John  sent  to  Cyril  a  creed,  drawn  up  by  Theodoret,  which 
asserted  the  twofold  nature  in  Christ,  but  applied  to  Mary  the 
phrase  "IMotlier  of  God"  to  express  the  union  without  confusion 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures,^  and  "  because  (xod  the  Logos 
was  made  flesh  and  man,  and  united  with  himself  the  temple  (t.c. 
humanity),  even  from  the  conception;  which  temple  he  took  from 
the  Virgin."  Cyril  sent  an  answer,  adopting  this  confession  with  scnne 
further  explanations,  and  agreeing  to  the  restoration  of  communion, 
on  the  condition  that  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius  should  be 
confirmed.  The  Antiochenes  accordingly  joined  in  anathematizing 
his  "wicked  and  profane  innovations;"  and  the  unhappy  ex- 
patriarch  was  made  the  victim  of  restored  |ieace.  Dragged  from 
his  cloister,  after  four  years  of  quiet  retirement,  to  successive  places 
of  exile  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  he  bore  with  meekness  the  perse- 

*  *A<rvyxvTos  eveo<ri$. 

'  Karck  ravrrjy  r^v  rris  iurvyx^ov  iy^trtvs  fy^oioy. 
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cutions  he  had  once  so  arrogantty  inflicted,  and  wrote  the  story  of 
his  own  life  under  the  title  of  &  "  Tragwly." '  Hu  died  Hume  time 
alter  439,  but  the  exact  time  and  ]>lace  are  uukuriwn;  tliou<;h 
tradition  bas  assigned  hliii  d  grave  in  Upper  E^pt,  upon  which  the 
Moiiophysite  Jacobites  annually  coat  siunes  in  sign  of  execration. 
Hia  writings  were  burnt  by  onier  of  Theodosius  II.;  and  the  con- 
demnation of  NeBtoriua  waa  extended  to  his  deceased  leauher, 
Theodont  of  Mupsuestia. 

§  6.  ITia  Keatoriiin  doctrinea,  however,  lingered  in  the  famous 
theolt^cal  school  of  Edessa,  till  it  vae  dissolved  by  the  Eni]>erot 
Zeno  (4S9).  Several  teachera  of  ilie  school  found  a  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  empire  of  Peniia,  where  the  Kestorian  theology  had 
already  taken  root ;  and  they  were  favoured  by  the  kings  onl  of 
opposition  to  the  Koman  Empire.  BaiGonias,  bishop  of  tiisibia 
(436-4t!9),' founded  a  theological  school,  which  preally  helped  to 
perpetuate  the  Nestorian  doctrines,  as  well  OS  to  spread  Christianity  iu 
the  EosL  Adopting  the  name  of  Chahttean  or  Amyrian  Christiana 
(while  called  KtUoriaiis  by  their  o])pooents),  they  held  a  council  at 
tieieucia  on  the  Tigris,  and  renounced  connection  -with  tlie  Church  of 
the  Woman  Em|)ire  (498J,  Tliey  had  a  jiatriarch,  whose  see  was 
first  at  Scleucia-Ct4.'sipbon  (496-TG2),  and  alterwarda  at  Bagdad, 
where  ho  bore  the  Arabic  title  of  TaitUch  (cat/iolkiia).  In  the 
thirteenth  century  he  liad  no  less  than  twenty-five  metropolitans 
under  him. 

§  7.  The  Nestoiian  Church  wgil  redeemed  whatever  taint  of 
heresy  hung  about  its  origin  by  the  n^isslunary  zeal  which  Rpread 
Christianity  from  Persia  to  Arabia  and  India,  Tartary  and  Cbioa. 
With  their  religion,  they  diffused  Greek  snd  other  learning,  and 
founded  scboi lis  and  hoKpitnla.  It  was  from  a  Kestorian  tnonh, 
named  Sergins,  that  Uoiiammed  is  supposed  to  liave  derived  his 
knowled^  of  Chtintianity  i  and  the  sect,  protected  by  him,  imjiarted 
to  the  Arabians  much  of  the  culture  uhich  they,  iu  their  turn, 
brought  back  to  the  Wesl.*  In  India,  the  Nestorian  missionaries 
have  left  the  permanent  fruit  of  their  labours  in  the  Christians  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  who,  with  less  reason,  trace  their  first  evangelization 
to  the  Apostle  Thomns.  Kext  to  liim,  they  reverence  the  memory 
of  "Theodore  and  Nestorius  in  tlieir  Syriac  liturgy,  and  tliey  own 
Bubjection  to  the  Nesluriiin  patriarchs.    With  the  exception  of  a 

'  See  the  Fmgnwnts  in  Evugrim,  IT.  E.  i.  7. 

■  This  UsrsumiiK  must  doI  U'  confounded  witli  the  CDUtemporary  Moao- 
(ifavBile  abbut  BarEUmoe,  a  laint  of  the  Jacobites. 

'  See  the  important  reniorlcs  of  Aleiander  von  Humboldt  (Kotmoi,  vol. 
ii.  p.  247,  f.)  on  the  conuectiDD  of  XestoriBniam  with  the  culture  and  yhj- 
■icol  (CicQca  of  the  Arabiaoi,  quoted  bj  Schafl;  vol.  iii.  pp.  731-2. 
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rompulsory  connectiou  with  Rome  through  the  agency  of  the 
Jesuits  under  the  Portuguese  rule  in  that  part  of  India  (1699- 
1G63),  they  have  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  They 
now  form  a  community  of  about  70,000  souls  under  their  priests 
and  ciders. 

The  Christianity  founded  by  the  Nestorians  in  Central  Asia  was 
famed  throughout  Euroixj  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  their  convert,  the  priest-king  John  (trester  John),  of 
the  Kerait,  to  whom  several  Popes  sent  unsuccessful  missions. 
This  Cliristian  state,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  overthrown  by  Zenghis 
Khan,  and  very  slight  traces  of  Nestorian  Christianity  are  left  in 
Tartary  and  China.  In  their  chief  seats  on  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, the  Nestorians  were  cruelly  pertiecuted  by  the  Mbngoli>, 
and  they  were  almost  exterminated  by  Timour  (Tamerlane)* at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  A  remnaut  still  survives  in  Kur- 
distan and  Armenia,  under  a  patriarch,  whose  seat  was  at  Mosul  on 
the  Tigris,*  from  1559  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  since  then 
in  a  retired  valley  on  the  borders  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  The  people 
are  ])uor  and  ignorant,  and  have  been  much  reduced  by  war,  plague, 
and  cholera.  They  are,  however,  willing  recipients  of  the  teaching 
of  Protestant  missionaries;  and  hopes  are  entertained  of  their 
proving  the  best  medium  for  again  spreading  Christianity  among 
their  Mohammedan  neighbours,  as  their  ancestors  did  among  the 
heathen.*  Another  ix)rtion  of  the  Nestorians,  especially  those  in 
the  cities,  have  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.  They  are 
called  Chaldajans — the  ancient  name  of  the  whole  community — 
and  are  under  the  government  of  a  patriarch-  at  Bagdad. 

§  8.  The  Nestorian  controversy  was  speedily  followed  by,  or 
rather  naturally  gave  birth  to,  the  Eutychian,  in  which  tbe  orthodox 
and  heretical  i)arties  in  some  degree  changed  places,  by  a  reaction 
against  the  Alexandrian  doctrine.  The  Council  of  Ephesus,  in  con- 
denming  Nestorius,  attemi)ted  no  definition  of  the  orthodox  view  of 
the  two  natures  in  Christ.  The  creed  adopted  as  a  compromise  was 
distasteful  to  many  of  Cyril's  followers,  and  he  himself  explained  it 
quite  differently  from  Theodoret  and  the  other  divines  of  Antioch. 

On  his  death,  in  444,  he  was  succeeded  by  Dioscurus  (444-461), 
a  man  of  far  less  ability,  and  of  a  still  more  passionate  and  ambitious 
spirit,  who  aimed  at  exalting  his  see  to  supremacy  over  the  Elastem 
Church.  With  this  view  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Monophysite  party,  in  open  antagonism  to  the  school  of  Antioch. 

^  This  town  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  site  of 
Nineveh. 

^  The  mission  to  the  Nestorians  is  conducted  by  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions. 
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The  chief  theological  champion  of  the  Monophyaita  doctrine  was 
EuTTCHES,  an  aged  presbyler  and  archimaDdrite  in  Constantinople, 
respected  for  his  ptTSonal  character,  but  described  by  Pope  Leo  the 
Groat  fts  "  very  ignorant  and  unskilled."  He  maintained  that  om 
Lord,  after  his  incarnation,  had  not  in  any  sense  I'xo  natures,  but  one 
only,  and  this  the  nature  of  God  who  hod  become  flesh  and  tnan. 
"  The  impersonal  human  nature  is  assimilated  and,  as  it  were,  deified 
by  the  personal  Logon,  so  that  his  body  is  by  no  means  of  the  same 
Buhstance  (ofioavo-iof)  with  ours,  but  a  divine  body.  ^11  human 
attributes  are  transferred  to  the  one  substance,  the  humanized 
Jjogos.  Hence  it  may  and  must  be  said ;  Gi>d  is  bom ;  God  suf- 
fered ;  God  was  cnicifieil  and  died.  He  asserted,  therefore,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  cnpabilily  of  suffering  and  death  in  the  Li^os-pcraonality, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doification  of  the  human  in  Christ."' 

Theodoret  nttocked  the  Eutychian  doctrine  as  a  compound  of 
various  heresies,  and  defended  the  Anttocbian  confession  in  thr«a 
dialogues  (447) ;  and  he  was  supported  by  Domnus,  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  against  the  charge  of  dualizing  heresy  brought  against 
him  by  Dioscums.  Both  parties  sought  support  from  the  imperial 
court,  and  the  controversy  was  transferred  to  Constantinople.  At  a 
synod  held  by  the  patriarch  Flavian,  Entyches  was  deposed  and 
excommunicated,  and  the  CDunctl  adopted  the  confession,  "that 
Christ,  after  the  incarnation,  consisted  uf  two  natures  in  one  sub- 
stance (Aypontan'K)  and  in  one  person,  one  Christ,  one  Son,  one 
Lord"  (448).  This  decision  was  approved  by  the  authority  of 
Leo  I.,  bishop  of  Rome  (440-461),  sumamed  the  Gb&at,  who  now 
appetirs  in  the  character,  which  he  maintained  during  his  pontificate, 
of  arbiter  in  the  disputes  of  the  Eastern  Church.  He  espreased  hia 
opinion  in  several  letters,  especially  one  to  FLivian,  "which  forms 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Chriatology,  and  in  which  he  gave  a 
masterly,  profound,  and  clear  analysis  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
two  natures  in  one  person"  f449).' 

S  9.  Dioscurus  now  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  lo  summon  a 
General  Council,  which  met,  like  the  last,  at  Ephesua  (August  441)), 
and  well  earned  Iha  designation  of  Latrocinium  or  ffgnoii  of 
RfUbiTi?  A  hundred  and  thirty-five  bishops  met  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dioscurus,  who  was  supported  by  an  armed  guard  and  a 

'  Schaff.  vol,  iii.  p.  737. 

'  Ibid.,  val.  iii.  p.  73f).  This  JUpiitola  Do/jmatka  od  Flaiiianum  waa  ««nt 
with  aaothn  addrtstei  to  the  Cnntidl  of  Eph^nti ;  and  the  two  were  Rfler- 
wardi  adopted,  under  the  name  of  the  "Tame  of  St.  Leo,"  bj  the  Cooneil 
of  ChalFedoD,  nnd  obtained  almost  the  authority  of  ■  creed.  Sniue.  indeed 
regarded  it  u  a  roiracnlons  prodaclion,  corrected  by  St.  Peter  liimwlf. 

'  Siwotn  XpvTpiic^,  Lalrodnium  Eptetiimm.  It  is  first  so  called  br  Leo 
the  Grut,  in  a  letter  to  Pnldieria  (Jnly  20tti,  451).    Ob  aoooast  »t  it* 
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more  formidable  force  of  monks  and  pqrabolani.    The  delegates  of 
I.1C0  could  not  obtain  a  hearing]:  for  his  Epistle   to  the  Council. 
EusL'bius  of  Dorylnsum,  who  had  accused  Eutychcs  at  Constanti- 
no] jIo,  was  ht)\vltMl  down  by  the  monks  with  cries  of  "  Let  him  he 
burnt  alive  !     As  he  has  cut  Chtist  in  two,  so  let  Eusebius  be  cut 
in  two."    Eutyches  was  at  once  absolved,  on  repeating  the  ]Kicene 
Creed  and  anathematizing  all  heresies.    Then  the  condemnation 
of  Flavian  and  Eusebius  was  loudly  demanded,  especially  by  the 
monks  of  Eutychcs;    and  Dioscurus  hastened  to  proclaim  their 
dei)osition.  In  vain  did  Flavian  protest  against  this  violent  assump- 
tion ;  and  when  the  Bishop  of  Iconium,  clasping  the  knees  of  Dios- 
curus, entreated  him  not  to  proceed,  the  haughty  president  exclaimed, 
"  Would  you  make  a  sedition  ?    Where  are  the  guards  ?"     As  if  by 
a  i)roconceitc(l  signal,  the  soldiers  rushed  in,  armed  with  swords 
and  clubs,  and  carrying  chains  and  fetters,  followed  by  a  mob  of 
monks  and  paraholanL    The  bi8hoi)s  of  Flavian's  i>arty  were  beaten 
and  carried  olT  in  chains,  and  he  himself  was  so  maltreated  that  be 
died  of  his  wounds  three  days  later,  at  an  obscure  village  in  Lydia, 
to  which  he  was  banished  by  the  council ;  all  the  members  having 
been  awed  by  this  violence  into  signing  his  deposition,    llie  deacon 
Hi  lams,  who  alone  refused,  had  to  fly  for  his  life,  and,  after  many 
hardshii)s  on  his  long  journey,  carried  to  Leo  the  report  of  this  mis- 
called "  Council  of  the  Universal  Church."    Not  only  Flavian,  but 
Domnus,  Theoiloret,  and  Leo  himself  were  included  in  the  sentence 
of  deposition  and  excommunication.     The  decrees  of  the  council 
and  its  sentences  against  the  bishops  were  ratified  by  the  imperial 
edicts  of  Theodosius  IF.  and  Valentinian  IIL 

§  10.  On  the  arrival  of  Hilarus  at  Rome,  Leo  convened  a  synod, 
which  pronounced  the  proceedings  at  Ephesus  null  and  void ;  and 
he  addressed  letters  of  protest  to  Theodosius  and  his  sister  Palcberia, 
and  to  the  Church  at  Constantinople.  Theodoret  also  appealed 
to  the  Emperor  against  the  sentence  of  deposition.  Though  Leo 
won  thQ  sympathy  of  Valentinian  and  his  mother  Placidia,  when 
they  visited  Rome  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  (450),  llieodosius  per- 
sisted in  approving  the  acts  of  the  "  Robber  Synod  ;"  but  his  death 
in  the  same  year  (July)  made  a  complete  doctrinal  revolution. 
The  able  and  virtuous  senator  Marcian,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Eastern  Empire  by  his  marriage  with  Pulcheria,  the  sister  and 
heiress  of  Theodosius,  was  favourable  to  Leo ;  and  the  new  patriarch 
Anatolius,  though  appointed  Flavian's  successor  by  the  influence  of 
Dioscurus,  now  took  the  same  side. 

outrageous  violence,  and  still  more  because  of  the  reversal  of  its  proceed- 
ings by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  this  synod  is  not  inclnded  in  the  list  of 
jCEcmnenical  Councils. 
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In  May  451,  Marcinn  convened  a  Fourth  (Ecumenical  Council  to 
meet,  not  however  in  Italy,  as  Leo  wiahed,  but  io  the  East,  at  Nicjea, 
in  tlie  hope  that  it  might  rank  with  the  l^'iri<t  Cuuucil  id  authurity 
and  in  restoring  peace  to  the  Church.  Such,  however,  was  the 
tuniultuouu  behaviour  of  the  two  parties  on  their  aEsemhlitig,  thnt 
the  BittingH  were  at  onco  transferred  to  (Jhalcedon,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Bospoms  opposite  to  Constantinoiile,  The  council,  which  was 
openid  in  the  church  of  St.  Eopliemia  on  the  8th  of  October,  451, 
was  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  (Ecumenical  Councils,'  and  only 
second  in  doctrinal  importance  to  that  of  Nicain.  It  was  composed 
entirely  ot  Oriental  bishops,  with  the  exception  of  two  Itomaa 
biahops  and  a  presbyter,  as  the  delegates  of  1*0,  and  two  African 
biahopa.  But  the  Western  Cburcb  was  not  ill  represented  by  the 
high  authority  which  Leo  had  earned  in  the  controversy,  and  his 
legates  now  first  took  the  place  of  clerical  presidents  in  an 
QfkiumeaicaL  Council. 

The  six.  Iny  commissioners,'  who  presided  aa  repreaeuta lives  of 
the  Kmperor,  had  some  trouble  in  calling  the  bishopi  to  a  sense 
of  the  indecency  of  the  tumultuous  cries'  with  which  each  party 
assailed  its  opponents,  especially  Theodoret  on  the  one  side,  and 
DiosouruH  on  the  ether.  The  outcry  against  Theodoret  was  only 
appeased  by  his  consenting  to  anathematize  Kestorius  and  all  who 
did  not  call  Mary  the  "  Mothtr  of  God,"  or  who  divided  the  one 
Christ  into  two  ii^ons.  But  the  indignation  against  Entychea  and' 
the  Bobber  Synod  was  so  mnch  the  stronger,  that  most  of  the 
Egyptians  went  over  to  the  other  side.  At  the  first  sitting  the 
proceedings  of  the  llobber  Synod  were  annulled,  the  orthodoxy  ci 
Flavian  was  affirmed,  and  Uioscunis,  aflir  vainly  seeking  to  ex* 
lenuatfl  his  share  in  the  violence  perpetrated  at  Epliesus,  waa 
deposed  and  committed  to  custody.  The  second  session  was  oc- 
cupied ia  reading  the  Nicteno-Conslantinopolilan  Creeil,'  two  letters 
of  Cyril,  and  Leo's  famoiui  Letter  to  Flavian,  which  was  greeted 
with  applause  and  cries  of  "Thk  Is  the  faith  of  the  Fathers!  Thia 
is  the  faith  of  the  A|>oetleB!  So  we  all  believe!  Anathema  to  him 
who  believes  otherwise]  Even  so  did  Cyril  teach,  I'eter  hath 
spoken  by  Leo."  The  third  session  was  held  for  Ibe  formal  trial  of 
DioBCiinis  on  various  charges  of  avarice,  injustice,  and  immorality ; 
and  being  thrice  cited  without  appearing,  he  was  deposed  from  the 
clerical  olfice,  and  afterwards  haniahed  by  the  Emperor  to  Gangra, 
in  PaphlaEonin,  where  he  died  three  years  later.  Eutychcs  was 
likewise  banished. 
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The  fourth  and  fifth  sessions  were  devoted  to  the  most  important 
work  uf  adopting  a  confession  of  the  Catholic  faith,  oonsistiDg  of 
the  NicaMio-Constantinopolitan  Creed,  with  the  addition  of  a  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  in  dispute  (almost  in  the  terms  of  Leo  s  Epistle), 
by  wliich  Christ  is  "  acknowledged  in  two  natures,^  without  con- 
fusion, without  conversion,  without  severance,  and  without  division.* 
On  the  public  reading  of  tliis  confession,  all  the  bishops  repeated  the 
cry,  "  Tliis  is  the  faith  of  the  Fathers !     This  is  the  faith  of  the 
Apostles !     To  this  we  all  agree !     Thus  we  all  think !"    Their  con- 
cord was  confirmed  by  those  anathemas  on  all  dissentients,  without 
which  no  aflirmation  of  the  truth  was  now  thought  valid,     llie 
formal  ratification  of  the  new  creed  was  made  at  the  sixth  session, 
in  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  who  were  hailed  as  another 
Constant ine  and  Helena.     When  Marcian  gave  thanks  to  God  for 
the  restoration  of  the  true  faith,  and  promised  to  punish  all  authors 
of  new  controversies,  the  bishops  exclaimed,  "  Thou  art  both  priest 
and  king,  victor  in  war,  and  teacher  of  the  faith.'* 

The  remaininf4  sessions,  making  sixteen  in  all,  were  occupied 
with  various  matters  of  jurisdiction  and  order,  and  with  the  enact- 
ment of  28  canons,  by  the  last  of  which  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople was  declared  second  in  rank  to  the  Bishop  of  Home,  but  with 
equal  rights.  Leo  protested  against  this  canon,  because  it  was 
based  on  the  civil  rank  of  the  two  capitals.  For  the  see  of  Rome 
lie  claimed  the  supremacy  and  authority  derived  from  its  founder, 
St.  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  Ajwstles ;  while  he  objected  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  Constantinople  above  the  apostolic  sees  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  The  Council  ended  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember. Its  decrees  were  accepted  by  both  the  Eastern,  and 
Western  churches,  and  effect  was  given  to  them  by  imperial  edicts 
which  condemned  all  Eutychians  to  banishment  and  their  writings 
to  the  flames. 

*  There  are  two  readings  of  this  phrase:  the  present  Greek  text  having 
iK  Zvo  (jiviTfuu  ("  of  two  natures  *'),  and  another  reading,  preserved  in 
the  Latin  version,  4v  Bvo  ipiffeaiv^  in  duibtis  naturis.  The  latter  appears 
to  be  the  original  form,  directed  expressly  against  the  MonophyBite  error, 
in  the  interest  of  which  the  iv  may  have  been  changed  to  ^le,  as  if  it  might 
mean  one  nature  arising  out  of  the  confluence  of  two.  (See  the  fall  dis- 
cussion of  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  745.) 
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THE  HONOPHTSITE  AND  MONOTHELITE 
CONTROVERSIES   IN   THE    EASTERN   CHURCH. 

P    CHALCEnO-l     TO    TnE    SIXTH    OESERil.    CODNCIt. 

).  451-681. 

I  1.  Seqnsl  of  the  MonopktjaUi  Omirowrjj/— Violent  Conflict  of  the  Purtim 
— Schiima  nt  Jeiusalem,  Aleiandria,  and  Antioch — The  Emperor  Leo  I. 
enftrcei  the  Dwreei  of  ChalcedoD.  £  2.  Aocessioii  of  ZesO  and  asurpa- 
tioD  of  BigiUBOCS,  who  Bupportj  the  MonopbyMtes— Acuclui,  Tatriarch 
of  Conitantinople— Reiloratioii  of  Zeno.  §  3.  Fall  of  the  Wettern 
Empire;  but  nomiaid  perpetaatina  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with  Zcno  a* 
lole  Emperor— In Soence  on  the  Eaitem  Empire  and  the  Papal  Power. 
I  4.  The  HsTiBticon  of  Zeuo:  ila  failure — Schiam  betneen  Romn  nnd 
ConxtBUtinople— State  of  Parties  at  the  time  of  Zeno's  death.  §  5.  The 
Emperor  ANisrAgiug — Deposition  of  Bishops — Riots  at  Cons  tan  tioople. 
I  a.  JuariK  L— Restoration  of  Orthodoiy— Hoconciliation  with  Romn. 
S  T.  Edict!  against  Heretics— GemonBtranees  of  Thi^ODORIC,  King  of 
Jtalj— Embassy  of  Pope  John  I.  to  Constantinople— His  return  and  im- 
prisonment by  Theodorio.  §  8.  Jcstihias  L — His  ehnraoter  and  re- 
ligious policy— The  Church  of  St.  Sophin— The  Scbools  of  Athens  closed 
— Laws  against  Pagans  and  Heretics.  §  9,  The  EmpiCEs  Theodora  sup- 
port! the  Honophfiiites— The  Patriarch  Anthimus — Popes  SlIreriuB  and 
Vigilini,  g  10.  Renewal  of  the  OrigenisC  Disputes  in  PalestJDe— 'Theo- 
dore Ascidas  —  Edict  against  the  "Thwe  Articles"  of  Nestorinllism— 
Pope  Vigilins  at  Conitantinople — His  (juarrel  with  the  Emperor.  §  11. 
The  Fifth  Gmeral  Council,  the  Second  of  Constantinople,  condemna  the 
Three  Articles— Partial  Reaction  agoinat  Monophytism— Political  Result ; 
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Byzantine    Church    constitution  —  Schism    in    the   Western   Charch. 
§  12.  Heresy  and  Death  of  Justinian— Justin  II.:  his  Edict  of  Tolera- 
tion —  Kud   of    1  he   Monophysite  Controrersj   within   the  Empire  — 
§  13.  The  Monothclitc  Conttwersy — ^The  Patriarch  Sergius  and  Theodore 
of  Pharan— The  Kcthesis  of  the  Emperor  Heracliub.     §  14.  Constan- 
TiNi:   HI.,    Hhuaclkonas,   and    Martina— Constans  —  The   Patriarch 
Pyrrhus   and   Po])e   Theodore   I.— The    Patriarch   Paul — ^The    Type  of 
Constans— Its  Condemnation  by  Pope  Martin  L — His  cruel  Treatment — 
Popes   Kugeiiius,  Vitalian,  and  Adeodatus   II. — Constantine  IV.  and 
Pope  Agtttho.     §  15.  The  Sixth  General  Council:  the  Third  of  Constanti- 
nople— Condemns  the  Monothelites,  and  defines  the  orthodox  Doctrine — 
Its  Condemnation  of  a  Pope  concurred  in  by  another  Pope.    §  16.  Mono- 
physite  churches  existing  to  the  present  time :  (1)  The  Jacobites  of  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia ;  (2)  The  Armenian  Church ;   (3)  The  Coptic  Church 
of  Egypt,  and  the  Church  of  Abyssinia ;  (4)  The  Maronites  of  Mount 
Lebanon. 

§  1.  The  mutual  congratulations  of  the  bishops  and  Emperor  at 
Chalcedou  are  now  read  in  the  light  of  the  proverbial  irony  of 
history,  and  both  the  extremes  which  they  forbad — the  Nestorian 
and  the  Monophysite — are  represented  by  sects  in  existence  at  the 
present  day.  We  may  here  throw  a  forward  glance  at  the  subse- 
quent course  of  the  controverey,  for  which  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
proved  but  a  new  starting-point.  Its  confession  and  decrees  wei^ 
violently  impugned,  especially  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  by  a  large 
party,  who  rejected  indeed  the  Eutychian  doctrine  of  the  absorption 
of  the  human  nature  into  the  divine,  and  granted  that  the  nature 
of  Christ  was  composite^  but  took  their  stand  on  the  (meness  of  that 
nature.  From  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  all  who  held 
this  view  were  included  by  the  Catholics  under  the  common  name 
of  Monophysites^  while  they  in  turn  stigmatized  the  adherents  of 
the  Chalcedonian  symbol  as  Dyophysites^  and  Kestorians.  The 
great  formula  of  the  Monophysites  was  "  Qod  has  been  crucified^ ; 
and  this  they  embodied  in  their  liturgical  worship  as  an  addition  to 
the  Catholic  Trisagion  or  Sanctus,  ^^  Ho\y  God  I  Holy  Almighty ! 
Holy  Immortal !  who  hast  been  crucified  for  us,  have  mercy-  upon 
us!"  Hence  they  were  also  called  Theopaschites^  a  term  almost 
exactly  equivalent  with  the  Patripassians  of  earlier  times. 

The  general  character  of  these  complicated  controversies,  which 
convulsed  the  Eastern  Church  for  just  a  century,  from  the  Fourth 
General  Council,  at  Chalcedon,  to  the  Fifth  at  Constantinople  (451- 

'  Movoipvalrat,  from  fi6v7i  <pv<rtSy  one  only  nature.  "  They  conceded  the 
iK  Bvo  <f>v(T(o)v  (as  even  Eutyches  and  Dioscurus  had  done),  but  denied  the 
4v  8vo  ^v<r€(riu  after  the  cVowrty."  (Schafl*,  vol.  iii.  p.  763.)       «  Auo^iHrfrai. 

'  0€oira(rxtrai,  «'.  e.  those  who  held  that  God  suffered  in  the  passion  of 
Christ. 
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553), is  thuB described  by  Professor  Schaff;' — "The  external  history 
of  the  controversy  is  a,  history  of  outrages  and  intrigues,  dejKBitions 
and  baaiiihmeiLlB,  commotions,  divisions,  and  attempted  reunions. 
Immediately  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  bloody  Sghta  of  the 
monks  aod  rabble  broke  out,  and  Monophysite  factions  went  off  in 
Bchisnintic  churches."  Of  these  achisms  a  very  brief  notice  will 
suffice.  In  Palestine  a  monk  named  Tbcodosius  was  set  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  patriarch  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  (451-453).  He  was 
countenanced  by  the  Empress  Eudocia,  widow  of  TheodosiiiB  II., 
who  was  won  back  to  the  Catholic  faith  chiefly  by  the  persuasions 
of  Simeon  Slylites.  Meanwhile  Theodosius  was  deserted  by  his 
adherents  and  Juvenal  was  restored. 

At  Alexandria  the  use  of  military  force,  with  much  bloodshed,  was 
needed  to  support  the  new  patriarch  Prolerius,  elected  as  successor 
lo  Dioscunis  (452).  Onthedeathofthe  Emperor  Marcisn  (457^  two 
Monopbysits  leaders,  Timothy  .Slums'  and  Peter  Mongus,'  raised  a 
new  sedition,  supported  by  an  excited  mob.  Timothy  was  consecrated 
at  patriarch  by  two  depraed  biahope,  and  Froterius  was  murdered  in 
the  baptistery  of  his  cathedral,  and  his  corpse  was  horribly  iuBulted. 
The  new  Emperor,  Leo  I.,  "the  ITiracian"  (TAroa;)*— tlie  first 
prince  who  was  crowned  by  an  ecclesiastic,  Anatolius,  the  pjitriarch 
of  Constantinople — began  his  reign  by  confirming  the  acta  of  Ida 
predecessor  concerDing  religion.  In  reply  ta  a  requisition  to  the 
principal  bishops  and  monks  of  all  the  provinces,'  he  received  their 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  condemnattoa 
of  the  election  of  ^lunis,  who  was  banished  to  Cherson.  At 
Antioch,  Peter  the  Fuller"  was  twice  raised  to  the  patriarchate  by 
the  Monophysites,  and  twice  expelled,  in  the  reign  of  Leo. 

§  2.  Leo  died  in  474,  leaving  an  infant  grandson,  Leo  II.,  the 
son  of  hia  daughter  Ariadne  and  her  Isanrian  husband,  who  bad 
changed  hia  native  name  for  the  Greek  ZiCKO,  and  who  obtained  ihe 
purple  by  the  suspicious  death  of  the  infant  Emperor  within  a  year. 
But  Zcno  fled  to  Isauria  at  the  threat  of  a  rubuLlion  by  the  widow 
of  I.eol.;  and  the  Senate  proclaimed  her  brother  Basiliscub  Kmperor 
(475).    He  rewarded  hia  Monophysite  supporters  by  recalUng  their 

'  Vol.  iii.  pp.  764-5, 

'  Arxoiipni,  thfl  Cut.  *  M1S7701,  the  Hoarse. 

'  From  the  deslh  of  TheodosiuB  II.  the  Empire  fall  to  m  Bnccession  of 
tnilitnrv  adventnrerii,  whose  lives,  and  ths  civil  history  of  Iheir  reigns, 
mav  be'  read  In  the  Studtnl^t  Oibboa. 

'  Tills  appears  ta  have  been  a  device  for  ohtaining  n  judgment  equirii' 
l«nt  lo  that  ofa  Genera!  O'uncil,  without  the  tronble,  nnd  (as  parties  now 
tlood)  the  danger,  involved  in  convening  (uch  an  assemhly. 

*  'O  yra^ii,  /Wto.  It  wu  he  who  introdnoed  into  the  liturgy  the 
fcrmula,  "  God  waa  emdIiNl  for  oa." 
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banishctl  bishops,  Timothy  iElunis  and  Peter  the  Fuller,  and  took 
upon  himself — what  no  former  Emperor  had  done,  except  as  con- 
firaiini;  tlie  decisions  of  a  Council — to  publish  an  encyclical  letter,* 
condemnini:;  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  laying  down  definitions 
of  faith.  The  edict  was  subscribed  by  the  new  patriarchs  of  Alex- 
andria and  Anti(:»ch,  and  five  hundred  other  bLshops. 

But  the  Patriarch  Acacius,'  whose  religious  policy  had  been 
hitherto  courtly  and  equivocating,  now  came  lorwand  as  the  decided 
champion  of  the  expelled  Emperor  and  the  creed  of  Chalcedon,  and 
roused  the  monks  and  populace  by  his  preaching.  Daniel  the  Stylite, 
to  whom  both  parties  had  sent  envoys  as  the  most  revered  oracle  of 
the  a^o,  came  down  from  his  pillar  and  appeared  at  Constantinople 
to  confirm  the  orthodox  faith  by  miracles  and  denounce  judgments 
on  the  usuri>er.  Zeno  was  now  marching  against  the  capital,  sup- 
ported by  barbarian  levies  and  by  the  whole  orthodox  party. 
basiliscus  issued  a  new  edict,'  reversing  his  encyclical  and  approving 
the  faith  of  Chalcedon.  But  it  was  too  late.  On  the  ap{»t)ach  of 
Zeno,  he  took  refuge  in  a  church,  and  is  said  to  have  been  delivered 
up  by  Acacius  to  the  vengeance  of  his  rival  (477).  Most  of  the 
bisho]^  who  had  subscribed  the  encyclical  made  their  submission  to 
the  faith  of  the  restored  Emperor.  Peter  the  Fuller  was  again 
ejected  from  the  see  of  Antioch.  Timothy  ^lurus  had  died  in  the 
same  year,  and  Peter  Mongus,  who  had  been  irregularly  consecrated 
as  his  successor,  was  expelled,  but  not  banished;  and  we  shall 
presently  find  new  troubles  arising  from  his  renewed  claims  to 
the  see  of  Alexandria. 

§  3.  The  restoration  of  Zeno  was  attended  by  an  event  of  the 
greatest  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  The  Emperor 
Valentinian  111.,  the  last  descendant  of  the  great  Theodosius  in  the 
West,  had  been  killed  in  455,  having  survived  the  real  overthrow 
of  his  empire  by  the  barbarians,  though  its  nominal  existence 
was  prolonged  for  twenty  years  under  the  brief  reigns  of  eight 
successors.  The  last  of  these,  who  by  a  strange  coincidence  bore 
the  names  of  the  founder  of  Rome  and  of  her  imperial  line, 
Romulus  Augustulus,  was  deposed  by  the  barbarian  chief  Odoacer, 
and  made  a  formal  alxlication  of  the  Empire  (476). 

But  this  act,  though  tnily  called  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
was  something  quite  different  inform  ;  and  its  form  involved  con- 
sequences of  real  importance  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  three  following  centuries.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  in- 
tention of  the  Romans  than  to  confess  that  the  Empire  of  Bome 
had  come  to  an  end.  The  Senate,  which,  from  the  rise  of  Augustus 

^  *EyK6K\ioy,  '  Elected  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  471. 
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to  the  fall  of  Auguatulua,  Lad  always  been  in  theory  the  supreme 
authoritj'  as  much  as  it  was  diJrin;r  tho  Itepublic,  and  hod  often 
used  that  authority  in  dispoaiug  o(  the  vacant  purple,  now  decreed 
the  reunion  of  the  Empire  under  the  Em|>eror  who  reigned  at; 
Constantinople.  They  sent  an  address  to  Zeno,  representing  tlidt! 
the  West  no  longer  needed  a  separate  emperor ;  and  Zeno  appointed'' 
the  harharian  chief,  whom  his  troops  had  saluted  king  of  Italy, 
hlii  Vicar,  with  the  title  of  Patrician.  It  was  likewise  with  a  co 
missioQ  from  Zeno  that  tho  great  'Ilieodoric,  fourteen  years  later, 
overthrew  Odoacer,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  in 
Italy. 

The  new  rulers  of  the  West  fleem  to  have  been  proud  of  the  pres- 
tige derived  from  their  nominal  connection  with  the  old  lioman 
Empire,  of  which  many  forma  and  institutions  were  continued  j 
while  the  sovereigns  at  Constantinople  claimed  to  be  still  homan 
Emperors,  and  enforced  their  claim  when  the  c(;>portnniiy  offered, 
so  as  for  a  time  to  recover  a  large  part  of  their  old  dominion  in  the 
West.  Thua  the  tradition  of  the  Old  Empire  was  iTeserved  at 
Home,  till  it  was  replaced  by  the  new  Soman  Empire  of  Charles 
the  Great  (&.i>.  800).  This  view  throws  light,  not  only  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  Eastern  Emperors  to  the  West,  but  on  the  growing 
power  of  the  Pope,  as  a  living  and  present  representative  of  Homo's 
imiieriftl  authority  in  religion,  co-ordiuate  with  the  civil  aiithoiity 
which  had  now  become  a  dead  letter,  or  was  at  beat  in  a  slate  of 
suspended  vitality. 

g  4.  Soon  after  (he  accession  of  Zeno,  the  violence  of  the  contro- 
versy had  so  far  abated,  and  the  Monophjsites  had  given  up  so 
much  of  the  strict  Eutychian  doctrines,  that  a  new  compromise 
seemed  practicable.  By  the  advice  of  Acacius,  Zeno  issued  a  pro- 
posal, aildressed  primarily  to  the  patriarchate  of  AleKandria,  but 
intended  for  acceptance  by  all  the  churches,  imder  the  title  of  i7«no- 
(icon,  orFonnrf  Union.'  While  anathemalizing  both  Neatorius and 
Eiityches,  it  declared  the  Nicffino-Constaotinopolitan  Creed  to  be 
the  only  binding  symbol,  thus  tacitly  receding  from  the  Confession 
of  Chalccdon,  which  was  referred  to  in  terms  which  the  Catholics 
considered  dispomging.  Avoiding  any  distinct  mentign  of  the  tingle 
or  twofold  nature  of  Oirist,  it  staled  that  He  is  "  consubstantial 
with  the  Father  as  touching  hia  Godhead,  and  with  us  as  touching 
hia  manhood,"  and  that "  the  miracles  and  suQeiinga  were  of  one  and 
the  same  Person,"  It  contained  no  rtferenee  to  Leo's  Letter  to 
Flavian;  and,  being  put  forth  without  any  consultation  with  II 
was  sure  to  be  rejected  there.    In  fact,  the  Henoticon  offended 

'  'Ernrw^,  litaraily,  "oondnciTe  to  nuiou,"  from  iviti,  to  moki 
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jiartics,  created  a  new  division  among  the  Monophysites  themselves, 
and  opened  a  schism  between  the  churches  of  Home  and  Constan.- 
tinople,  wliich  lasted  ftve-and-thirty  years. 

This  last   result  was  j^artly  due  to  a  new   dispute  about  the 
bislioj^ric  of  Alexandria.     On  the  death  of  the  restored  patriarch 
Timothy  (48*J),  a  successor  was  elected,  John  Talaia,  whom  the 
KnijKTor  rejected   as   liaving   been  connected   with    a    rebellious 
olliiiT.     Talaia,  banished  from  Alexandria,  took  refuge  at  Borne ; 
and  Peter  Mongus,   the  exjKjlled  Monophysite  patriarch,  was  re- 
instated in  the  see,  on  his  subscribing  the  Uenoticon.      Uix)n  this 
the  extreme  Kutycliians  renounced  his  authority,  and  formed  a 
separate  sect,  calletl  the  Acephali,^  to  conciliate  whom  Peter  anathe- 
matized the  (Council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  letter  of  Leo  to  Flavian, 
and  took  severe  measures  against  such  of  the  Catholics  as  refused 
to  submit  to  him.      The  latter  apjlied  for  aid  to  Kome,  and  two 
successive  ]K)pcs,  Simplicius  and  Felix  111.,*  wrote  in  his  favour 
both  to  Zeno  and  Acacius,  who  nevertheless  adhered  to  Peter.   Felix 
cited  Acacius  to  Kome,  to  answer  for  holding  communion  with 
the  heretical  jyatriarch,  and  caused  an  Italian  synod  to  pronounce 
his  dei)osition  and  excommunication  in  an  unprecedented  form,  "as 
havirjg  Iwon  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  by 
apostolical  autJioriti/f  so  that  he  should  never  be  unloosed  from  the 
auathnna  pronounced  atjainst  him" * 

'J'he  |HM)j)h'  of  Constantinople  were  warned  that  all  who  adhered 
to  the  patriarcli  would  be  excommunicated  by  the  Koman  Church; 
and  many  of  the  stricter  monks*  renounced  his  authority  for  that 
of  Rome.  In  short,  the  whole  Eastern  Church  was  treated  by  the 
Romans  as  heretical  for  its  refusal  to  break  with  Acacius.  John 
Talaia,  still  excluded  from  Antioch,  was  placed  by  Felix  in  an 
Italian  bishopric.  Peter  the  Fuller — who,  like  his  namesake  at 
Alexandria,  had  been  restored  to  the  see  of  Antioch  on  signin*'  the 

*  *AK€<f>a\oif  "  headless,"  because  they  had  no  bishop. 

2  St.  Leo  the  Great  was  succeeded  in  461  by  St.  Hilary ;  he  bv  St.  Sim- 
plicius in  468;  and  he  by  St.  Felix  in  483.  To  avoid  confusion.* we  follow 
the  custom  of  calling  this  Pope  Felix  III.,  though  it  is  hardly  correct,  as 
it  appears  to  involve  the  recognition  of  a  Felix  II.,  who  was  an  intruder 
set  up  by  the  Arians  against  Lil)erius,  a.d.  355. 

'  Harduin.  ii.  831-2;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  524.  "A  patriarch  wasproperW 
amenable  only  to  a  general  or  other  groat  council ;  but  it  was  pretended 
that  Ac:icius  fell  under  the  condemnation  of  the  Council  of  ChnlcedoD.  as 
having  communicated  with  persons  whose  opinions  were  there  condemned." 
The  assumption  was  the  more  glaring,  as  the  charge  agniost  Acacias  was 
aot  that  of  heresy,  but  only  the  holding  of  communion  with  heretics. 

^  Especially  those   called  Accemetos  {^AKoifi-ffraij  i.  e.  aieepiess),  because 

rniMU  of  claases  they  took  turns  in  keeping  up -an  unintermittent  coiiTse 

wonUp. 
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Henoticon— died  in  488;  ouil  Acaciiia  died  in  489,  and  wne  siio 
c«cded'  by  Euphetnias,  a  zeftlokis  opponent  of  tlie  MoDophjKites. 
Feter  Mongua  died  iti  490.  "  AC  tljs  death  of  Zeuo,  in  4m,  the 
Cburcti,  instead  of  baviug  been  united  bj  his  Henoticon,  was 
divided  into  three  great  partieu.  Autiooli,  under  Pailadina,  and 
Alexandria,  under  At banosins,  were  Monopbjaite;  JeiiiBalem  held 
with  Cunatantinople ;  while  Bpme  and  the  West  stood  aloof."  '  . 

5  5,  Anastasius,'  by  his  loarciago  with  the  widow  of  Zeno,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Empire,  with  bo  high  a  reputation  for  piety  and  virtue, 
that  he  waa  greeted  with  the  cry,  "  fieign  as  you  have  lived."  But 
hia  orthodoxy  waa  suspected  by  the  patriarch  Euphemius,  and  his 
memory  is  branded  by  Catliolic  writers  as  a  heretic  and  persecutor. 
'I'he  truth  eeems  to  be  that  he  altempled  to  hold  the  balance 
between  the  two  pnrtiea,  on  the  basis  of  the  Hennticon,  and  that  he 
used  atrong  measures  against  tlie  zealots  of  both  exlremt's,  who 
kept  the  Enstem  patriai'chates  in  constant  commotion  throughout  hifl 
long  reign.  The  overtures  made  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  for  reconciliation  with  Rome  were  haughtily  spumed 
by  Pope  Gelasius  (492-496) ;  the  conciliatory  proposals  of  whose 
Bucceasor,  Anastasius  II.  (496-498).  were  cut  short  by  his  death; 
and  the  next  Pope,  Symmaohus  {49B-514),  treated  the  Emperor 
Anastasins  on  a  heretic. 

The  patriarch  Eupheroins,  who  had  only  consented  to  the  Em- 
peror's elevation  on  his  promise  to  maintain  the  faith  of  Clialcedon, 
was  deposed  and  banished  on  what  the  Catholics  call  a  I'alse  political 
chaise;*  and  his  successor,  Hacedonius,  had  the  same  fate  (a.d 
611  or  512).  ']'he  patriarchs  of  Antiocb  and  Jerusalem,  Flavian 
and  Elias,  were  dejxised  for  Nestorianism,  though  both  made  la^^e 
crHicessions  lo  the  Monophysile  doctrine  (512  and  513).  The  intro- 
duction of  the  words  "who  was  crucified  for  ua"*  into  the  liturgy 
of  Constantinople,  by  the  monk  Beveru^,'  had  already  caused  a 
collision  between  the  orthodox  nnd  the  Monopbysites ;  but  when, 
after  the  deposiiiou  of  Maoedonius,  the  Emyieror  attempted  to 
enforce  the  order  of  the  new  patriarch,  Timothy,  fur  the  use  of  the 
clause,  the  capital  became  the  scene  of  riot,  fire,  and  murder  ;  the 
statues  of  Anastasius  were  thrown  down,  and  ho  himself  6eA  from 
the  city ;  and  it  was  only  by  his  public  humiliation  and  offer  to 
abdicate,  that  the  peoplo  were  won  back  to  quiet  and  submission 

'  After  I'mvitta,  who  only  beld  tbe  pBtriarchats  for  faar  mauChs. 

■  KubertaDD,  voE.  i.  p.  525. 

'  He  vaa  aiity  yean  aid,  nncl  reigned  twantj-sevcn  yeari,  A.D.  491-518. 

•  "Fulu  damaatiii.''  Mnreetlin.  A.n. -ISii.  (I'atml.  ti.)  Itobaruoii, 
vol.  i.  p.  528.  '  Sbb  above,  $  1, 

*  He  sftcrwudi  Jnccsed«d  FUviaa  as  Palrismh  oi 
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(5r2).  The  cause  of  orthodoxy  was  again  taken  up  by  Vitalian, 
an  insm-gent  Gothic  or  5?cythian  chief,  who  ravaged  1  hrace,  and 
forccil  the  Em]x.>ror  to  consent  to  rccal  the  banished  bisbo]:s,  to 
ncknowlwij^o  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  to  renew  communion  with 
Kome,  and  to  call  a  General  Council,  at  which  the  Pope  should 
assist  (51(3).  lUit  the  agreement  with  Rome  was  frustrated  by  the 
extravagant  demands  of  Poive  Hormisdas  (614-523),  the  successor 
of  Symmachus,  and  the  Emperor  died  two  years  later  (518). 

§G.  Justin  I.,  originally  a  Dacian  i)ea8ant  who  had  been  en- 
rolled in  the  guards  of  Leo  and  had  risen  to  high  rank  and  wealth, 
was  nt)w  miule  Emperor  by  the  acclamations  of  the  soldier}'.^  The 
nt'W  prince  and  the  new  patriarch,  John,*  complied  with  the  popular 
outcries  for  a  change  of  religious  policy.  Severus  of  Antioch  and 
the  other  Monophysite  bishops  were  deposed,  and  most  of  them  fled 
to  Alexandria,  where  the  i>arty  was  too  strong  to  be  uprooted.  The 
result  of  this  concourse  was  a  new  series  of  disputes,  which  divided 
the  Monophysite  pirty  into  a  great  number  of  minor  sects  whose 
names  are  as  complicated  as  their  opinions.'  To  eflFect  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Home,  the  Emperor  agreed  to  the  demands  of  Hormisdas 
for  the  erasure  of  the  names  of  Acacius  and  all  the  bishops  who  had 
held  coummnion  with  him,  from  the  diptychsy  or  tablets  on  which 
all  who  were  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  were  enrolled.  But 
the  concession  excited  such  disturbances  in  some  cities,  that 
Hormisdas  was  induced  to  consent  to  the  retention  of  some  of  those 
whom  the  Orientals  regarded  as  orthodox,  and  to  empower  the 
patriarch  Epiphanius  (the  successor  of  John)  to  receive  back  the 
Eastern  churches  into  communion  with  Rome.  Thus  ended  this 
stage  of  the  Monophysite  controversy,  which  had  been  comphcated 
by  the  schism  between  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

*  He  was  already  sixty-eight  years  old,  and  reigned  for  nine  years  (a.  D 
518-527).  ^         ^  '  ' 

*  The  successor  of  Timothy,  who  had  died  shortly  before  Anostasius. 

'  These  divisions  turned  chiefly  on  the  degree  in  which  the  humanity  of 
Christ  differed  from  ordinary  human  nature.     The  names  of  the  sects  were 
derived  both  from   their  leaders  and  their  tenets.     Thus   the  Severians 
(followers   of  Severus  of  Antioch),  stigmatized   as    Phthartolatrcc    (i.e. 
adorers  of  the  corruptible),  held  that  the  body  of  Christ  before  the  resur- 
rection was  mortal  and  corruptible ;   while  the  Julianiats    (from  Julian 
bishop  of  Halicarnassus),  or  Aphthartodocetw,  approached  near  to  the  older 
Docetce  in  holding  that  Christ's  body  w^as  incorruptible    from  the  first 
The  Themistitns  (from  Themistius,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria),  or  Agnoeta 
taught  that  Christ,  in  his  state  of  humiliation,  was  not  omniscient.     The 
Ktistolatras  and  AktistetcB  held  severally  the  opposite  opinions     that  His 
body  was  created  and  uncreated.      The  Niobites  (followers    of  Stephanas 
Niobes,  the  most  consistent  of  the  Monophysites)  rejected  eyery  attempt 
to  distlngaifth  the  two  natures,  as  they  had  become  one  in  Chi^t. 
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§  7.  Jiiatin  went  on  lo  jirovo  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy  by  Edicts 
against  hi'retica,  who,  as  well  as  Jews,  Samaritans,  ami  I'ai;aDe, 
were  forbidiien  to  iTSctise  their  religion,  and  txcludi-d  fiom  civil 
and  military  office,  while  Mauicheaos  were  conde'uued  to  death 
(523).  llioiigh  the  Gothic  eoidiery  of  the  Empire,  who  were 
Ariaas,*  were  exempted  from  these  decrees,  they  gave  ofl'eiice  to 
Tlicodoric,  kin^  of  Italy,  who  had  seen  in  the  reconciliation  lie- 
twcen  the  Pope  and  the  t^slera  Church  a  danger  that  his  subjects 
mi^ht  look  to  the  Emperor  aa  their  civil  head.  The  edicia  were 
also  at  Toriaoce  with  that  toleration  which  llieodtiric  had  pro- 
claihied  to  all  except  the  praotiaeis  of  Pagan  rites;  for  the  Gothic 
convert  to  an  heretical  faith  bad  asserted  the  great  principle,  long 
since  forgotten  by  the  Christian  Church,  "  We  cannot  impose  re- 
ligion by  command,  since  no  one  can  bo  made  to  believe  a};alnst  his 
wilL"'  He  wiiihed  to  secuni  the  fame  toleration  for  his  Arian 
fel low-believers  in  the  £ai>t  j  and,  after  remonstratiug  with  Justin 
by  letter,  he  sent  an  embassy  lo  Constantinople,  headed  by  Pope 
John  1.'  This  first  Bishop  of  Rome  who  had  ever  visited  Constan- 
linople  was  welcomed  with  uubonnded  reverence,  and  Justin  re- 
ceived A  second  coronation  at  his  hands  (526).  This  inflamed 
Theodoric'a  jealousy  anew ;  and,  thongh  John  succeedetl  in  the  chief 
object  of  his  mission,  a  pretext  was  found  for  throwing  him  into 
prison,  where  he  aoon  died." 

g  8,  Justin  died  about  a  year  after  Thewloric,  having  shortly  before 
associated  in  the  empire  his  nephew  J ITSTINIAN  I.*  (527),  whom  he  had 
sent  for  from  his  native  Dacian  village  and  brought  up  as  his  heir, 
Justinian's  first  act  was  to  confer  an  equal  share  of  authority  on  his 
wife  TuEoDOBA,  whose  beauty  and  tak'Uts  had  raised  her  from  a 

'  Comp.  Chap.  XVTI  §  7.  The  judicial  mnrders  cf  the  famoas  Beethiua 
and  bis  Hithfr-iD-lsw  STtnmsohua  do  oat  cunceni  ns  here,  eicept  aa  it  hna 
been  believed  thai  Uoi-thius  wts,  at  least  in  part,  ■  victim  lo  bis  Calhalic 
faith.  But  it  ia  verv  doubtlul  whether  the  author  of  the  'Con«tlatlnii  uf 
FhilDsophy'  was  a  Christ iiin  at  all,'nnd  the  tbeolngical  works  Ascribed  to 
bim  lire  of  very  questionable  genuineness.  fSoo  t*.  Kitasiiti,  Dm  Syalrm  ilet 
Boitkaa,  Berlin,  ISSO;  and  Dean  Stanley's  article  Biilthiia  in  the  2>ic- 
Uoaarti  of  (Ireii  and  Reman  BiegrapAy.) 
■    *  Pope  from  S23  to  526. 

'  On  the  relBtions  of  Tbeodoric  to  the  Papacy,  see  Chap.  XVII.  g  13, 
*  JusTiKlAHCS  Is  the  adoptive  derlvatiTS  of  JnsTlNUS.  Jtutinixn  was 
bnrn  near  Sardica  (the  moiiern  Sopliia),  and  was  forty-live  years  old  at 
bii  ucesslon.  and  relened  thirty-eight  years  and  a  half,  l.D.  S2T-565. 
The  chief  tiistortan  of  his  reign  ia  the  Briantins  rhetoriainn  PaocoFlCi, 
secretary  of  Beliinrius,  and  senator  and  preteet  of  Conslantinople.  of  whom 
Gibbon  says; — "According  to  the  vicissitndea  of  courage  or  servitude,  of 
ir  or  disgrace,  Procopius  successively  compoied  the  hiitory,  the  p 
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servile  birth,  the  despised  ])r(>fe88ion  of  a  buffoon  actress,  aud  a  life 
of  prostitution,  to  bu  Iiis  associate  in  the  empire,  and  who  exercised 
an  unbi)un(iod  sway  over  his  mind.  It  belongs  to  the  civil  historian 
to  descrilH)  the  ininglod  splendour  and  weakness,  virtues  aud  vices 
of  this  famous  KmiKTor;  the  reconquest  by  his  generals,  Belisarius 
and  Narses,  of  a  larji^e  ])art  of  the  lost  Western  Empire  in  Africa 
and  S(uvin,  Sicily  and  Italy;  his  wars  with  the  Persians,  and  his 
celebrated  di;zest  of  the  Hon)an  Laws ;  all  which  had  also  a  great 
iuthicncc  on  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

In  reli;:jion  he  aimed  to  recover  the  8ui>reme  authority  of  Constan- 
tino, and  to  restore  the  Church  as  well  as  the  Empire;  to  unite 
divided  factions,  reclaim   heretics,  and  establish   the    standard  of 
orthodoxy  for  all  future  time.    *'  In  all'theso  undertakings  he  fancied 
himself  the  chief  actor,  though  very  commonly  he  was  but  the 
instnunent  of  the  Empress  or  of  the  court  theologians  and  eunuchs; 
and  his  efforts  to  comi)el  a  <i;eneral  uniformity  only  increased  the 
divisions   in  Church   and  State.*' ^     He  affected  a  life  of  austere 
piety  ;^  Aix^nt  much  of  his  time  in  religious  studies,  mingleii  ia 
thcolo<j;ical  controversies,  and  assumed  to  regulate  matters  of  faith, 
discipline,  and  worship.   The  means  for  his  munificence  in  building 
churches  and  hospitals  were  supplied  by  acts  of  extortion,  op- 
pression, an<l  corru])tion  of  justice. 

Amonj;  the  "  Edifices  of  Justinian,"  which  Procopius  describes 
in  a  special  b(X)k,  the  most  splendid  was  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
(the  eternal  "Wisdom).  Built  first  by  Constantino,  as  the  cathe- 
dral of  his  new  Home,  the  church  was  burnt  down  at  the  time 
of  Clirysostom's  banishment,  and  again  in  the  groat  riots  caused 
by  the  blue  and  green  factions  of  the  Circus  in  632.'  The  new 
edifice  was  gnardctl  ngainst  a  like  fate  by  being  built  entirely  of 
stone  and  marble,  with  clami)s  of  iron;  and  Justinian  exclaimed 
on  the  day  of  its  dedication,  "0  Solomon,  1  have  surpassed  theeP 
The  si»lendid  dome,  which  the  architects  boasted  of  hanging  in  the 
air,  without  any  visible  support  on  earth,*  was  almost  destroyed  by 

»  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  768. 

*  Procopius,  however,  says  that,  while  Bclf-denying  as  to  food,  drink, 
and  slo«p,  iio  was  very  dissolute  in  morals.  (Hist  ArooMOj  12, 13  •  Robert- 
son, vol.  i.  p.  534.) 

*  See  Gibbon's  famous  account  of  these  factions  of  the  Circus  and  the 
riots,  calle<l  AVAa,  from  their  watchword,  at  the  celebration  of  JustiDian's 
QuhKlucuNdlia.  Kven  the  rival  colours  of  the  charioteers  were  made  »Tm- 
bols  of  thoological  disputes,  the  blues  being  regarded  as  champions  ol 
orthod<»xy  and  of  the  Kmperor,  but  more  especially  of  the  £inpT««s 
Theodoni,  who  had  been  insulted  by  the  green  faction  in  her  child- 
hood. 

*  A  false  constructive  principle,  in  which,  it  has  been  observed  tht 
architects  of  the  heavenly  Sophia  showed  little  earthly  ^Hadonu  ' 
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an  earthquake  (557),  and  n-ns  rtibuilt  witb  an  increased  height. 
The  natored  cliurcli  was  dedicated  a  second  time  in  tlie  thirty- 
si^thjearof  Justininn'a  reijn  (662),  and  a  law  waa  iHsued  yto- 
vidiiig  it  witli  an  esUbliHltnieat  of  60  prieeta,  100  deacons,  iO 
deaconesses,  90  Bub-dcacona,  110  readers,  25  mngeta,  and  100 
ostiaries,'  - 

JiiHtioian  took  tbe  final  slep  for  tiie  extinction  of  Paganism  b;- 
an  edict  closing  the  schools  of  the  Kc-oplatonists  at  Athens,  where 
it  was  still  taught  as  an  esotcria  doctrine  (529).  Anotlier  edict 
of  tiie  some  year  excluded  both  Pagans  and  heretics  from  all 
civil  and  military  offices, 
and  allowed  them  three 
months  to  abjure  tbeir 
blso  religions  oapain  of 
bBnishnient,  or,  at  the 
least,  the  loss  of  nil  civil 
tighte.  The  edict  hail 
its  effect  in  a  great  i[i- 
crcase  of  outward  con- 
formity to  Christianity 
and  oi'thodoiy;  but  it 
provoked   an    ioaurrec- 

tion  of  the  Samaritans,  and  b1;0  some  terrible  examples  of  fanatic 
constancy,  "s  when  a  body  of  Phrygian  Moutanists  shut  them- 
seives  Up  in  their  churches,  which  they  set  on  tire  and  perished  in 
the  flamea, 

i9.  TbeBtAndardsaforthodosyestabhBhedin  the  creeds  of  the  four 
General  Councils — Niciea,  Constantinople,  Ephci^UH,  and  Chulc«doa 
— were  embodied  as  laws  in  Justinian's  Code.  But  Theodora,  who 
bad  become  a  votary  of  ascetic  praotices  and  Monophysite  doctrines, 
obtained  the  appointment  of  Anthimus,  a  secret  enemy  of  the 
Chalcedonian  faith,  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  (536). 
His  heresy,  however,  was  esposcd  by  Pope  Agnpetus  I.  (63B-6), 
whom  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy  had  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Justinian;  and  Anthimus  was  first  deposed  as  having  been  un- 
ganonically  Iraoalated,  and  was  then  fonnd  guilty  of  heresy  by  a 
council  held  by  his  successor,  Mennas  (536). 

Though  foiled  in  this  case,  the  Empress  availed  herself  of  (he 
death  of  Agapetus  at  Constantinople  as  an  opjnrtunlly  for  seating  a 

'  Jostin.  Sow//,  iii.  I : — 

»IH    Kl    forth   n»  a  ehSflc   Ol,  mn   iiiatmi.-   ui    u,suu|™,   n..u  ". 

habll   af  irrdiiiDiD;  cler^  without  mj  limit,  noil   withoi 
whMhcr  tb>  chDTch  hid  thsmeiDa  of  inpporting  thsm."    (Re 
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Monophysite  on  St.  Peter's  throne.  ITie  Archdeacon  Vigilius,  who 
had  accompanied  Agapetus,  was  persuaded  to  he  a  candidate,  and 
to  promise  to  condemn  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  sub-deacon  JSilverius,  son  of  Pope  Honnisdas,  was 
elected  at  Komo ;  but  next  year  Belisarius,  who  had  recovered  the 
ancient  capital  and  was  besieged  ki  it  by  the  expelled  Goths,* 
deiK)sed  Silverius  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  the  East  on  a  charge 
of  trcastjnable  corrosix)ndence  with  the  enemy,^  and  Vigilius  was 
elected,  paying  l^elisarius  iJOO  pounds  of  gold  for  his  interest.  But 
both  the  temi)er  of  his  clerjry  and  his  own  orthodox  professions  to 
Justinian  niiule  it  imiX)Ssiblo  for  him  to  perform  his  promises  to 
Theodora. 

§  10.  'J'hcse  complications  were  increased  by  a  new  outbreak  of 
the  Origcuist  disputes  among  the  monks  of  Palestine.  Appeals 
were  caiTied  to  Justinian,  who  wrote  to  Mennas,  censuring  certain 
opinions  of  Origcn ;  and  this  condemnation  was  confirmed  by  a 
synod  at  Constantinople,  and  subscribtni  by  the  four  Eastern  jatri- 
archs  and  by  Pope  Vigilius.  Upon  this,  Theodore  Ascidas,  a  monk 
of  Origenist  opinions,  who  had  great  influence  over  Justinian,  after 
himself  signing  the  anathemas  against  Origen,  attempted  to  divert 
the  Emperor's  zeal  into  another  channel.  He  persuaded  him  that 
the  obstinate  Acephali  of  Alexandria  might  be  reconciled  to  the 
faith  of  Chalcedon  by  the  condemnation  of  the  Nestorian,  or  sns- 
pected,  bishops  whom  that  Council  had  acknowledged. 

Accordingly  Justinian  issued  an  edict,  known  as  that  of  the 
"Three  Ai tides  or  Chapters,"*  condemning  (1)  the  person  and 
writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  toto;  (2)  the  writings  of 
Thoodoret  against  Cyril;  and  (3)  the  letter  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa, 
to  the  Persian  bishop  Maris,  complaining  of  the  outrages  oommitted 
by  the  party  of  Cyril.  "  Thus  was  kindled  the  violent  controveny 
of  the  Three  Chapters^  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  it  filled  more 
volumes  than  it  was  worth  lines."* 

*  See  the  Studenfs  Gibbon,  pp.  317-319. 

'  Having  been  first  bauished  to  Patara  in  Lycia,  Silverius  was  sent 
back  to  Italy  by  Justinian  for  a  further  investigation  of  his  case;  bnt 
Vigilius  contrived  to  have  him  seized  and  carried  off  to  the  island  of  Pal- 
maria,  where  he  died  of  hunger.     He  is  canonized  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

^  Tpia  «60(£\o(a,  tria  capittUa,  This  term  signifies  properly  brief  propo- 
sitions under  which  certain  errors  are  summed  up  and  anathematized ;  but 
in  this  case  it  describes  the  writings  themselves  (and  in  the  case  of  Theodore 
the  person)  which  are  condemned.  Hence  they  are  also  called  iurt^ 
K€<l>d\aia,  impia  capituhj  and  the  ensuing  General  Conncil  confirmed  the 
condemnation  in  these  terms : — '*  Frcedicta  igitur  tria  capitula  anathema- 
tizamus,  id  est,  Theodorurn  impium  Mopsuestenum  cum  nefemdia  eiut 
conscript iSy  et  quoe  impie  Theodoretus  conscripsit,  et.tmjnom  episMam  qui 
dicitur  Iba."  *  Schaff,  vol.  ui.  p.  770. 
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All  bishops  w^re  required  to  aubsicribe  the  annthemtis.  Those  of 
the  Kaat  generally  Bubmitted,  many  of  them,  ioiUidiDfr  the  four 
patriarchs,  with  great  reluctance,  aad  Bome  vere  banished  for 
refusal.  In  the  West  there  wna  a  atroDg  oppositioo,  especially  in 
Africa,  where  the  ohiirciieH  lately  delivered  from  Vandal  oppression 
showed  their  old  resistance  to  the  yoke  of  civil  power,  Homsn  or 
barbarian,'  Even  Pope  Vijiilius  did  not  dare  to  sign  the  edict;  and, 
lest  he  should  head  a  new  schism  b&tween  the  East  and  West,  he 
W!V<  Eunimoned  to  Constantinople  and  detained  there  seven  yeara. 
The  Empress  Theodora '  persuaded  him  to  bind  himself  by  a  secret 
engagement  to  siipfiort  Uie  Emperor's  edict;  aud  bia  ai tempts  lo 
persuade  the  Western  bishops  led  to  his  excommunication  by  bq 
African  synod.  At  length  Vigilius  proposed  a  General  Council,  to 
which  Justinian  assented,  binding  the  Pope  anew  tu  Biipport  him  by 
an  oath  ta1;eu  on  the  nails  of  the  cross  as  well  as  on  the  Gosi^els. 
Bub  wbea,  as  a  further  safeguard  against  the  Pojie's  usin^  the 
Council  for  his  own  ag<inindizemeDt,  the  Emperor  required  him  and 
the  other  biiihD|tt  to  bign  a  dictated  cocfession  of  faith,  Vigiliiui 
excommunicatfld  all  who  slmidd  comply,  and  took  sanctuary,  with. 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  beneath  the  high  altar.  After  the  peoplo 
had  been  horrified  by  an  attempt  to  dn^  them  out  by  violence,  in 
which  the  holy  table  was  nearly  overlumcd,  Vigiliua  accepted  the 
oatha  pledged  for  hia  safety;  but,  finding  himself  watched  by  the 
imperial  guaids,  he  again  tied  to  the  church  of  St.  Euphemia  at 
Ch&Icedon.  He  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  return  to  ConstaiH 
tiDople,  and  absented  Hinisf  If  from  the  eosuini;  Council.  During  hii 
absence  at  Chalc«don,  the  patriarch  Mennns  died,  and  was  sacceeded 
by  Eutychius,  a  partisan  of  the  Emperor.' 

S  11.  In  May  553,  the  Fifth  Oeneral  Council,  beina  the  second 
held  at  Constantinople,  met  under  the  presidency  of  Eutychius. 
It  was  an  assembly  of  the  Eastern  Church,  to  which  all  the  166 
bishops  belonged,  esoe|>t  five  Africans.  'J'hisbreachof  the  promise  of 
a  fair  representation  of  the  Western  Church  was  urged  by  Vigilius 
(besides  the  plea  of  ill-health)  as  a  reason  for  his  refusal  to  attend 
the  Council,  to  which  be  waa  repentedly  summoned.  On  his 
attempt,  with  sixteen  other  bishops,  to  take  the  middle  course  of 
condemning  the  impugned  wiitiiigB,  but  not  their  authors,  in  a 
jmper  called    the    Conitiiutum,   Justinian   produced   the    written 

I  See  Chap.  XVII.  §  4, 

'  8h«  died  the  year  srter  the  amvnl  of  Vigiiins  at  ConstnntinopU 
(546). 

*  He  hod  recommended  himself  to  Jnstiniai]  by  Rnding  a  prnedcnt 
for  the  copdemnstion  of  dcceasel  heretics  iu  JoRiah's  burning  uf  the 
boats  of  those  who  had  sacrificed  on  Jerobo»in'»  altar  nt  Bethel  <a  Kings 
.liii.  16). 

IS 
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ongagemcnt  which  Vigil  lus  had  made  to  him.  For  this  breach  of 
faith  tho  Emi)crur  dcmauded  the  erasure  of  the  Pope's  name  from 
the  diptyclis,  while  professing  his  own  desire  to  remain  in  com- 
munion with  the  Roman  Church.  The  Council  complied ;  they 
oonfinncii  by  their  anathema  the  Emperor's  condemnation  of  the 
three  articles,  but  they  saved  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
dou  by  also  anathematizing  all  who  held  that  it  countenanced  the 
three  articles ;  and  they  confii-med  the  decisions  of  that  and  the  pre- 
vious General  Councils.* 

Thus  tho  controversy  issued  in  a  partial  reaction  towards  the 
Monophysitc  doctrine  by  the  condemnation  of  the  Antiochene 
theology,  but  without  renouncing  the  Confession  of  Chalcedoo. 
This  negative  declaration  of  doctrine  is  quite  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  political  result.  Justinian's  great  aim  was  to 
establish  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
especially  as  against  the  claims  of  the  Roman  see ;  and  from  that 
time  the  Church  of  the  East  had  its  character  fixed,  as  a  national 
church  under  its  own  bishops,  controlled  by  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Emperor,  and  yielding  to  Rome  the  respect  due  from  the 
younger  to  the  elder,  but  nothing  more.* 

Vigilius,  after  protesting  at  first,  wrote  a  humiliating  submission 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Council,  and  was  suffered  to  depart  for 
Rome;  but  he  died  on  the  voyage,  at  Syracuse  (555).  Pelagius' 
was  chosen  his  successor  by  the  influence  of  Justinian ;  and  for  the 
firet  time  the  Emperor  assumed  authority  to  confirm  the  election  of 
a  Pope.*  With  the  aid  of  Narses,  Pelagius  enforced  the  decrees  of 
Constantinople  by  deposition,  banishment,  and  civil  penalties,  but 
they  were  generally  resisted  in  the  West.  The  bishops  of  Northern 
Italy,  lUyria,  and  Africa,  sej^rated  from  Rome ;  and  the  schism  was 
only  i)artly  healed  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  about  the  end  of  the 
century.* 

'  No  distinct  mentioa  seems  to  have  been  made  of  Origenism  -  for  the 
Eleventh  Anathema,  in  which  Origen  is  condemned  with  other  heretics,  i» 
probably  spurious.  The  reason  of  the  omission  may  be  that  a  local  svaod 
at  Constantinople  had  already  promulgated  fifteen  anathemas  against 
Origen. 

^  An  interesting  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  the  Byzantine  and 
the  Anglican  Church  in  this  respect. 

*  Pelagius  I.  was  Pope  from  555  to  559. 

^  It  must  be  remembered  that  Justinian  acted,  not  as  the  Byzantine, 
but  as  the  Roman  Emperor,  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure  ;  for  he  was  now  in 
possession  of  Rome  and  Italy,  and  also  of  Africa  and  Spain. 

*  The  metropolitan  of  Aquileia  (who  appears  to  have  aasamed  the 
title  of  Patriarch  on  this  occasion),  with  the  bishops  of  Istria.  main- 
tained the  separation  from  Home  for  yet  another  oentorr  till  698  or 
701. 
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§  13.  By  B.tnetioiuDg  the  Confession  of  Ch&icedi>D,  the  Fifth 
Council  failed  to  reconcilo  the  Monophjsitcs  to  the  Church.' 
Justinian  himself,  in  hia  old  nge,  iDcurml  the  taint  of  Monoph^gita 
heresy  by  putting  forth  an  edict,  probably  under  the  influence  of 
Theodore  ABcidos,  sanctioning  the  doctrine  of  the  Aphthartodoeetce 
(564).  Another  controversy  and  persecution  was  imminent,  when 
Justinian  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  (Nov.  14,  BBS). 

Hia  successor,  Jubtik  II.,'  at  once  put  forth  an  edict  of  toleration, 
and  the  Monophysite  controversy  died  out  in  the  Bmitiaii  Empire, 
except  in  some  parts  of  Syria  and  Esypt.  The  hers;iy  was  also 
maiutamcd,  like  Nestorionism,  beyond  the  limits  ol  Ihe  Empire; 
and  it  is  still  the  creed  of  what  maybe  called  "the  nncient  nitiionoi 
churches  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  in  distinction  from  the  ortho- 
dos  Greek  Church,  and  the  united  or  Roman  Church  of  the  East."' 

S  13.  To  complete  the  history  of  the  whole  controversy,  it  is 
necessary  to  glance  forward  to  its  aeqnel  in  the  Monothelite  dispute 
of  the  seventh  century._  About  622,  the  Emperor  Hebaolidb' 
attempted  to  heal  the  MonopbysiCe  schism  on  the  basis  of  the 
doctrine  starled  by  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
Theodore,  a  bishop  of  Phaian  in  A"rabia,  that,  in  the  twofdd  nature 
of  Christ,  there  was  but  "on«  wUl,*  anA  one  iife^ving  operation," 
namely,  the  Divine  will,  controlling  tlie  human.  Cyrus,  bishop  of 
Phasis,  one  of  the  Emperor's  advisers,  being  made  by  him  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  elTecled  a  reconciliation  with  the  Monophyeites  on 
the  basis  of  nine  articles,  one  which  stated  that  our  Lord  "wrought 
the  acts  appertaining  both  to  Glod  and  man  by  one  Iheandric  (i.e. 
divinefy-humaa)  operation.  This  compromise,  which  the  Mono- 
physitos  regarded  as  a  trinmph,  provoked  a  controversy,  which  the 
Emperor  endeavoured  to  settle  by  an  edict  called  the  Bcthaii,  or 
Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  forbidding  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  which  was  at  the  same  time  stated  in  terms  inclining  to 
the  Monothelite  view  (639).  The  Ectheajs  was  rejected  by  Pope 
John  IT.,'  and  Heraclius  thereupon  disowned  i(,  aa  having  been 
pressed  upon  him  by  Sergius,  who  was  now  dead  (640). 

■  Justin  II.  was  JiutiDinn's  oephev,  ibe  soa  ofhi<  tistcr  Vigilnutia. 
He  rsigned  thirtMn  ye»r«,  565-.i78. 

'  SchnlT,  vol.  iii.  p.  TT3.  Most  of  tKeJr  rites  ond  iloctriues  are  th«  eama 
H9  thnt«  of  the  orlhodoi  Greek  ChurL-K,  hat  they  knonr  anthing  of  purgatory 
■n't  indDlgencei ;  their  worahip  i»  simpler  thnn  either  the  Greek  or  KamaD, 
and  it  is  eonduoted  la  the  old  rentacnUr  tDogues,  which  Kro  now  dend 
Iingane«.     Sm  further  iu  §  tii, 

■  He  reignsd  thirty-one  jeari,  from  QIO  to  l}41.    See  Chap.  XXI.  §  I. 
'  Hence  the  nnme  of  the  pnrtir,  Maaolheliifi,  or,  more  properly,  ione- 

tStlttei  (^vofeAfroi),  which  is  lint  found  in  John  of  Damucu*. 
'  John  ir.  wai  F(^  from  Ii40  to  642.  .... 
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§  14.  Heraclius  died  in  641,  leaving  the  empire  to  his  two  sons. 
Const ANTiNE  III.,  the  son  of  his  first  wife,  Eudocia,  and  Heba- 
CLBONAS,  the  young  son  of  his  niece  and  second  wife,  Martina. 
Constant inc,  who  was  now  thirty  years  old  and  always  in  weak 
health,  died  in  three  months ;  the  people  rose  against  Martina,  as 
the  8iis{)ectcd  author  of  his  death ;  she  was  expelled  with  her  son ; 
and  CoNSTANS  11.,^  the  young  son  of  Constantino,  was  proclaimed 
Emperor.  The  patriarch  Pyrrhus,  accused  of  heing  the  accomplice 
of  Martina,  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  entered  into  a  controversy  with 
Maximus,  a  noble  Byzantine  who  had  become  a  monk,  and  was  one 
of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  Monothelite  doctrine.  After  a  public 
disputation  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  Pyrrhus 
confessed  his  error,  and  went  with  Maximus  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
received  by  Pope  'i'heodore  I.*  as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (645). 
Pyrrhus  proceeded  to  Ravenna,'  the  seat  of  the  imperial  Exarch, 
and,  probably  in  the  hopo  of  recovering  his  see,  retracted  his 
orthodox  confession ;  upon  which  he  was  excomniUnicated  in  a  most 
solemn  form  by  a  council  called  by  the  Pope. 

After  some  correspondence  with  the  new  Byzantine  patriarch 
I'aul,  Theodore  proceeded  to  excommunicate  him,  and  he  retorted 
by  persecuting  the  adherents  of  Rome.  At  this  juncture  Constans 
withdrew  the  P^cthesis  and  put  forth  a  new  edict,  called  the  T^pe, 
or  Model  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  Paul,  which  abstained  from  the 
doctrinal  statements  that  had  given  offence  in  the  Ecthesis,  and  re- 
peated the  prohibition  of  discussion  under  new  penalties  (648).  The 
injunction  was  little  likely  to  be  heeded  when  the  Churches  of 
Africa,  Italy,  and  Greece  were  urging  Rome  to  defend  the  Catholic 
faith ;  and  in  649  Martin  I.^  convened  a  council,^  which  affirmed  the 
doctrine  of  two  natural  wills  and  operations,  the  Divine  and  human, 
in  "  the  same  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  willing  and  working  our  salva- 
tion both  as  God  and  man ;"  and  anathematized  Theodore  of  Pharan, 
Cyrus  of  Alexandria,  and  the  patriarchs  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  and  Paul, 

>  He  was  eleven  years  old,  and  reigned  twenty-seven  years,  641-668. 

«  Pope  from  642-647. 

'  Ravenna,  which  Honorius  made  the  residence  of  his  court,  as  a  refnge 
from  the  Gothic  invasions  (404),  remained  the  capital  of  the  Gothic  kings, 
and,  after  the  recovery  of  Italy  to  the  Empire,  that  of  the  Exaurchs,  ^ 
Chap.  XVII.  §§  8,  9. 

*  Pope  from  649  to  655. 

^  This  is  called  the  First  Lateran  Council,  from  its  being  held  in  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine,  or  the  Lateran  Basilica,  adjoining  the  Lateran, 
which  was  the  palace  of  the  Popes  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the 
return  of  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon  in  1377.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
old  Roman  family  of  the  Laterani,  whose  house  stood  upon  the  site.  The 
minor  Lateran  Councils  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  five  {amons  Qemral 
Councils  held  in  the  Basilica  in  1123,  1139,  1179, 1215»  and  1513, 
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together  with  the  "most  impious"  Ectliesis  and  Type,  which  were 
ascribed  to  Serjiins  and  I'atil,  t&tber  than  to  the  Empeiora  who 
issued  tliem.  Martia  aimouaced  tlie  deciees  of  the  Council,  in 
equally  strong  language,  to  the  Emperor  and  the  bishops  both  of 
tlie  East  and  West,  In  ti53  the  EiHi-ch  came  to  Rome,  seized  the 
Pope,  and  seot  blm  a.  prisoner  to  Constantinople,  on  a  charge  of 
vai'ioua  treason!.  After  sulfering  great  cruelties  and  indignities,  be 
was  banished  lo  Cherson,  and  lingered  there  in  want  of  (lie  neces- 
saries of  life,  till  he  was  released  by  death  (655),  Maximua  was 
carried  to  Constantiiioplc  at  the  same  time,  with  two  of  his  disciples, 
and,  after  repeated  attempts  both  to  convict  them  of  political  crimes 
and  to  make  tbem  abjure  their  faith,  they  were  mutilated  of  their 
tongues  and  right  hands,  and  banished  to  Lazica  iu  PontuB,  where 
Maximus  died  in  662.  1'he  fate  of  Iilartin  awed  his  successors, 
Eugenius  and  Vit&lian  ;'  and  the  latter  paid  court  to  the  tyrant 
Constsns  when  he  came  to  Home,  and  plundered  the  Pantheon'  and 
other  churches. 

His  successor,  Adeodatus,*  revived  the  controversy  and  brohe 
off  communion  with  Constantinople ;  but,  iu  response  to  the  invita- 
tion of  Constantine  IV.,  that  delegates  might  he  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople to  confer  on  the  qncstions  in  dispute,  Pope  Agatho  assembled 
a  sytiod  of  125  Western  bishops,  four  of  whom  repi'eseated  churches 
beyond  the  bonnda  of  the  Empire.*  Monothelism  was  condemned, 
and  re[H^sentatiTea  both  of  the  Council  and  the  Pope  were  sent  to 
Rama,  with  ft  letter  from  Agatho,  intended  to  have  a  like  efi'ect  with 
the  famous  Epistle  of  Pope  Leo  to  Flavian. 

S  15.  Constantino  now  determined,  instead  of  the  intended  con- 
ference, to  convene  an  CEcumenical  (Council  of  the  Empire ; '  ibe  last 
recognized  as  such  by  all  the  leading  Churches  of  Christendom.' 
Thia   Sixth   Oeneral   Council — the    Third    of    Conatanttnople'' — 

'  Eugenioa  I.  nas  Pnpe,  G55-G57 ;  ViUlian,  657-673. 

'  The  fuatheon.  nhiuh  hnd  liena  »  church  »iDce  Iho  time  of  PliDcns, 
ivBi  itripiwd  by  Cunitani  of  iti  bronze  roof.  For  thi  other  Crimea  aoil 
I'ult  o(  thii  tyrant,  whn  wan  murdered  st  Sj-nuose  in  OlJH,  see  Gibbon. 
His  ton.  Constsntias  IV.,  Pogonntiu  (the  Bearded),  reigned  Hn-enteeD 
yun,  668-r>g5. 

'  Pope  6T2-676.  Hii  mcceasor,  Donna,  the  succnuor  of  Vilaliun,  died 
before  the  nrriTel  of  tfae  Inltei  which  wai  addressed  to  him  (678).  Agntliu 
WM  Pope  fr™  678  tn  liH'J. 

'  Thew  were  Mansuetiis  of  Milan,  primalo  of  the  Lombard  Chnrcn, 
Wilfrid  of  Vurk,  sod  two  bithnps  of  the  Kr^nka. 

*  No  reprMentatires  were  summouod  frutu  astiaiu  not  subject  lo  thi> 

•  See  note  on  the  <Eeumenic-il  Couadls,  at  end  of  Chap.  VII. 

'  It  is  (lio  uilled  the  Firtt  Truliatt,  tram  the  vaulted  room  (tnilul)  of 
th*  palice  in  which  it  met. 
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assombl  ^  in  November  G80,  and  held  eighteen  sessions,  to  September 
6H1.  It  was  ])rc8ided  over  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  the  chair  being 
left  vacant  wlieu  he  was  absent ;  and  its  order  contrasted  favour'- 
ably  with  most  precediug  councils.  The  writings  of  the  Monotbe- 
lites  were  examined,  and  compared  both  with  orthodox  standards 
and  with  statements  of  doctrine  which  had  been  condemned  by 
former  councils.  George,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  followed 
by  all  his  bishops,  accepted  the  decrees  of  the  Pope  and  the  Roman 
Symxl.  The  chief  opponent  was  Macarius,  who  attended  as  Patriarch 
of  Antioch,  though  liis  see  was  overthrown  by  the  Mohammedan 
conquerors ;  and  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Council.  A  monk 
named  Polycliromius  offered  a  creed,  the  truth  of  which  he  staked 
on  his  power  to  raise  a  dead  man  to  life;  and  his  failure  was 
punislied  witli  anathema  and  deposition. 

The  Council  not  only  condemned  the  Monothelite  heresy  and 
its  leaders,^  but  defined  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Christ's  person 
in  the  following  terms: — "We,  in  like  manner,*  agreeably  to 
the  teaching  of  the  holy  Fathers,  declare  that  in  Him  there  are 
two  natural  wills  and  two  imtural  operations,  without  division, 
change,  separation,  or  confusion.  And  these  two  natural  wills 
are  not  contrary,  as  impious  heretics  pretend;  but  the  human 
follows  the  Divine  and  Almighty  will,  not  resisting  or  opposing 
.it,  but  rather  being  subject  to  it.'  ....  As  his  flesh,  though 
deified,  was  not  destroyed  by  his  Godhead,  so  too  his  human 
will,  although  deified,  was  not  destroyed."*  The  usual  imperial 
coutirmation,  with  penalties  against  all  dissentients,  followed  the 
decisions  of  the  Council.  The  new  Pope,  Leo  II.,*  earnestly  recom- 
mended tlieir  acceptance  throughout  the  West,  and  expressly  con- 
curred in  the  condemnation  of  Pope  Honorius. 

^  Among  those  anathematized  by  name  was  Pope  Honorins  I,  (625-640), 
who  had  made  a  distinctly  Monothelite  profession  of  faith  la  reply  to  an 
appeal  of  the  Patriarch  Sergius.  "  We  confess  "  (are  the  words  of  Hono- 
rius) "  one  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This  condemnation  of  a  Pope 
by  a  General  Council  has  proved  a  standing  puzzle  for  Roman  Catholic 
writers.  What  must  it  be  since  the  proclamation  of  Papal  infallibility  in 
all  declarations  of  doctrine  ? 

*  After  reciting  the  earlier  decisions  of  the  Church  as  to  the  Incarnation 
of  our  Lord. 

^  Here,  in  fact,  the  controversy  turns  essentially  on  the  same  point  as 
the  Pelagian,  the  mystery  of  the  free  action  of  the  human  wilLbut  in 
harmony  with  and  subjection  to  the  Divine ;  these  being  in  two  persons  in 
the  case  of  mere  man  in  his  relation  to  God,  but  in  one  person  in  Christ, 
whose  human  nature  was  '^  in  all  points  like  unto  his  brethren,"  sin  being 
excepted. 

*  Hard.  vol.  iii.  p.  1400;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

^  Agatho  died  (682)  before  the  return  of  his  legates  from  Constanti- 
nople.    Leo  IL  was  Pope,  682-684. 
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§  16.  The  existing  churobesi,  referred  to  above  (§  IS)  as  remnants 
of  the  Monoph>  Bites,  form  four  branches :  in  Asia,  the  Kjrinn 
tTocoWfes,  the  Armenians,  and  tha  less  ancient  Maronitts ;  and  in 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  the  Copts  and  Ab^ssinians. 

(1)  'rheJai:obi(c«o[8yria,Mt«opotnmia,andUah7loninBTe  so  called 
frum  their  cecumenicaL '  mctropulitan,  Jacob,  Bumamed  Baradai  or 
Zanzalua*  (541-578),  who  laboured  with  devoted  aeal  and  activity, 
in  long  journeys  and  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  to  strengthen  the 
persecuted  sect,  and  revived  the  patriarchate  of  Autiuch,  which  still 
gives  the  head  of  the  Jacobite  Church  his  title,  though  be  commonly 
resides  at  Diarbekir,  in  Armenia.  He  traces  bis  succession  from 
the  MoDophysite  patriarch  Severus,*  but  he  is  always  named 
Ignatius,  alter  the  great  apostolic  bishop  of  Antiocb.  'i'he  Jacobite 
monks  are  rigorous  ascetics  and  grossly  superstitious.  Some  of  the 
Jacobites  have  united  with  the  Church  of  Borne. 

(2)  The  Armenians  are  the  moat  numerous  of  the  Monophysito 
communities,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  remnants  of  the 
ancient  Christianity  oulaide  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Aix>ut  Ihe 
beginning  of  tha  fourth  century,  King  Tiridat*s  III.  and  the  mass 
of  the  nation  were  converted  by  Gregory  the  Ealightener,*  the  first 
patriarch  and  chief  saint  of  the  Armenian  Church.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  fifth  century,  the  Pcriplurca  were  translateil  from  the  Peshito 
Syriac  Version  and  the  Greek*  by  Mesrob  (or  Mjesrob),  wlio  in- 
vented the  Armenian  alphiibet,  and  thus  made  the  banning  of  a 
native  literature.  His  pupil,  Moses  of  Chorcne,  wrote  a  history  of 
Armenia,  which  is  our  chief  source  of  information  about  its  early 
records  and  ira^litioiis,  as  well  as  for  the  events  of  his  time.'  After 
resisting  the  altewpts  of  their  I'ersian  musters '  (o  force  the  Magian 
religion  u]>on  tliem,  the  Armenians  found  that  toleration  would  be 
more  easily  given  to  a  form  of  Christianity  condemned  by  the  church 
and  prince  of  the  rival  empire ;  though  this  may  not  have  been  their 
solo  motive  for  adopting  the  Monophjsite  faith.     They  date  from 

'  That  ii,  not  restricted  to  a  single  provinpe. 

■  "  KrORi  his  besgarly  clothing.  Baradai  sigailits  in  Arabio  und  Syriac 
s  horie-blankit  of  coarse  cloth,  nnd  riir^nXav  u  cHe  atiipiid  tt  Iritwa." 
(Schdff,  vol.  Hi.  p.  775.) 

■  See  above.  J  B.  •  'O  *BTnrr*!,  Ilbiminator. 

>  first  from  The  Syriac,  and  afterward"  revised  ut  re-truDElated  from 
the  LXX.  nnd  N.  T.  by  Armealan  Hbolars  who  were  seat  tu  Alexandria  tu 
itndj  Greek. 

*  We  hnvc  terertil  ralaable  translations  of  Greek  worki  ia  Annenian, 
(Luch  ■■  the  Chroak-k  of  t^iuebiuB,  already  tDeatinaed. 

'  Annenia  w»»  miule  a  Roman  province  by  Trajan,  and,  after  being 
long  disputed  between  Ibe  RomBoi  and  the  Parthians  und  Feninns.  it 
became  tinatly-  cobjecl  to  Persia  in  369.  Tbe  couDlry  is  now  divided 
between  Turkey,  Penia,  and  Rnesia, 
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552,  as  the  era  of  their  severance  from  the  orthodox  Greek  Church  ; 
and  at  the  Symxl  of  Thwin  *  (595)  they  condemned  the  decrees  of 
Clialcedon,  and  declared  for  the  aphthartodoceiic  doctrine  of  the 
incorruptible  body  of  Christ.  For  a  long  time  they  had  only  one 
patriarch,  or  CatlioUcus,  who  resided  at  SSehaste,  and  afterwards  in 
the  monastery  of  Ejmiadsin,  their  holy  city  at  the  foot  of  Ararat, 
near  Krivan ;  but  as  they  spread  abroad  through  their  great  com- 
mercial activity,  they  established  patriarchal  sees  at  Jerusalem 
(1311),  at  Sis  in  Cilicia  (1440),  and,  after  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  at  Constantinople  (1461).  As  in  the  case  of  the  Jacobites, 
a  portion  of  the  Armenians  have  joined  the  Church  of  Home,  under 
the  name  of  United  Armenians.^  The  order  called  Mechitarids, 
from  their  founder  the  Abbot  Mechitar  (ob.  1749),  have  become 
famous  for  their  labours  in  Armenian  literature  and  education,  having 
their  headquarters  at  a  monastery  on  the  island  of  San  Liazzaro,  near 
Venice. 

(3)  Of  equal  antiquity  is  the  Coptic  Church  of  Egypt,  with  its  sister 
Church  of  Abyssinia.'  The  name  Copts  designates  the  native  race 
of  Egypt  (tlie  words  themselves  perhaps  being  of  identical  origin),* 
whose  nationality  (though  of  course  mingled  with  Greek  and  Amh 
blood)  has  remained  conspicuous  during  the  twenty-two  centuries  of 
Greek,  Roman,  Arab,  and  Turkish  domination,  and  whose  language, 
still  preserved  in  the  church  rituals,  was  a  living  tongue  within  recent 
memory.  The  fervid  temper  and  irrepressible  spirit  of  this  native 
race  attects  the  whole  history  of  the  Egyptian  Church,  and  appears 
concentrated  in  the  monks,  who  were  the  violent  8U])porter8  of  the 
Athanasian  theolojry  against  the  Arian,  and  of  the  Alexandrian 
against  the  Antiochian.  in  Egypt  the  chief  standard  of  the  Mono- 
physites  was  the  aphtha rtodocetic  or  "  incorruptibilist "  doctrine  of 
Christ's  body.  After  the  Council  of  Chalcecion,  Alexandria  con- 
tinued, as  wc  have  seen,  the  head-quarters  of  the   Monophysite 

*  This  city,  also  called  Twin,  Tevin,  Tovin,  or  Dobin,  was  at  that  time 
the  capital  of  Armenia. 

^  Their  union  with  Rome  dates  from  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  1439 

*  Respecting  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopians  by  the  Alexandrian  mis- 
sionaries, Frumentius  and  iEdesius,  in  the  fourth  century,  see  Chap.  XII 
§  1- 

*  According  to  what  seems  the  most  probable  etymology  of  the  Greek  name 
A1f-7U7rT-oy,  "  the  land  of  Copt."  On  the  other  derivations  of  the  name, 
and  the  survival  of  the  Coptic  language,  see  the  Stvdtmfs  Ancient  Historv 
of  th'.f  E'lst,  chap.  i.  §  17,  p.  27.  For  the  present  state  of  the  Copts,  rw 
Lane's  Modern  Kqyutims.  Dean  Stanley  says:  "The  Copts  are  still 
even  in  their  degraded  state,  the  mopt  civilized  of  the  natives :  the  intelli- 
gence of  Egypt  still  lingers  in  the  Coptic  tribes,  who  are  on  this  account 
used  as  clerks  in  the  offices  of  their  conquerors,  or  as  reffistmrs  of  the 
water-marks  of  the  Nile."— Zecfur^s  <m  the  Eastern  Church^ p,  95 
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party,  who  were  much  more  numeraoa  than  the  Catholics ;  tiQd  tbb 
imperial  support  given  to  orthodox  patriarchs  was  resisted  in  san- 
guinary riots.'  In  537  tfaey  chose  a  patriarch  of  their  own  in 
opposition  to  tlie  orthodox,  patriarch  who  was  imposed  on  the 
Clmrch  hy  Justinian,  Since  that  time  the  Coptic  Church,  as  it 
is  called  in  apposition  to  the  orthodox  Greek  Church,  has  always 
had  its  own  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  claims  to  be  the  true 
suc«asor  of  St.  Mark,  St.  Athanasiua,  and  St.  Cyril.  He  is  always 
elected  against  his  will  from  among  the  monks,  and  leads  a  life  of 
ascetic  devotion.  His  usual  i^estdeuce  is  at  Cairo,  and  his  jurisdic- 
tion eitends  over  twelve  bishops  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia, 
including  the  Jberna  (i^.  "our  Father")  or  Patriarch  of  Abys- 
sinia, whom  he  chooses  and  anoints.  Ho  alone  ordains  the  clei^y, 
not  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  hut  hy  hieathing  on'  and  anointing 
them.  The  latter  is  one  of  several  Jewish  practices  retained  by  the 
Coptic  Church,  including  circumcision  and  the  Jewish  law  of  meats. 

The  derce  hostility  between  the  orthodox  and  Monophysite  parties, 
often  hreairing  out  into  sanguinary  riots,'  helped  to  make  Egypt  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Arabs  (a.u.  341),  whom  the  Copts  at  first  welcomed 
as  deliverers,  but  by  whom  they  were  afterwards  cruelly  jjerseciited. 
Their  numbers  have  dwindled  from  about  2,000,000  to  150,000  or 
200,000,  of  whom  some  live  in  Cairo,'  and  the  rest  in  Upper  Egypt. 
They  are  sunk  in  poverty  and  ignorance,  even  the  priests  reading 
nothing  but  the  service  in  Coptic,  which  they  no  longer  understand. 
The  monks,  however,  have  unconscionsly  performed  sn  inestimable 
service  by  preserving  treasures  of  literature  in  the  Coptic,  Syriao,  and 
Arabic  languages,  most  of  which  manuscripts  have  been  lately  secured 
for  the  British  Museum.  There  are  eslant  two  Coptic  versions  of 
the  Scriptures,  both  imperfect:  the  Lower  Egyptian  or  Memphitie, 
and  the  Upper  Egyptian  or  Thebaic,  called  also  the  Sahidic,  from 
the  Arabic  name  of  the  jiroTinco. 

The  sister  or  rather  liaughtcr  Church  of  Abyiisinia  is  more  inter- 
esting, OS  it  presents  the  case  of  a  semi-harbaroua  nation,  in  the 

'  The  anUgDniini  to  the  dvil  poiver,  and  the  natloniil  character  af 
the  schism,  are  teen  in  the  name  of  Mtlchita,  i.e.  ■' imperinlliM,"  by 
which  the  MoDophyiitn  called  the  Catbolicii.  "Gibbon  says  th«t  this 
name  wu  anlcnowD  till  the  tenth  century;  Psgi,  that  it  is  m  nld  as  the 
reign  of  M«r.^ian."     (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  5*0.) 

'  See  John  «.  22. 

■  At  tba  initailntlon  of  the  Pilriareh  ApolloniiU  (5.^1),  it  is  said  that 
SOO.OOO  personi  were  ilain  in  one  day;  "a  iitateniUDt  which,  though 
douhtltu  exaggerated,  miut  have  had  some  frightful  truth  for  its  fouadn- 
lii<n."     (Glhhon,  vol.  It.  p.  398  ;  Robertun,  /.  l.) 

'  The  Dumber  of  Copts  in  Cairo  ii  given  by  some  as  low  a*  10,000 :  bv 
•Uktb.  u  high  M  from  90,000  to  «0,000, 
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higliliiuds  of  the  Upi)cr  Kile,  retaining  the  Christianity  which  is 
traci'd  luick  by  history  to  the  fourth  century,  and  by  tradition  to  the 
Apostolic  a^u.  But  its  Christianity  is  darkened  by  gross  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  is  still  more  mingled  with  Jewish,  elements 
than  in  the  Coptic  Church.  The  Abyssinians  practise  circum- 
cision and  al>stain  from  eating  unclean  meats ;  they  observe 
the  Jewish  Sabluith  as  well  as  the  Christian  Lord's  Day,  and  a 
yearly  festival  of  lustration  (like  the  day  of  atonement),  when  the 
wliolc  nation  is  rebaptized;  they  have  a  model  of  a  sacred  ark, 
called  the  Ark  of  Zion,  which  is  honoured  with  offeriDgs,  and  forms 
the  central  \you\t  of  their  public  worship.  They  pay  reverence  to 
saints;  to  pictures,  but  not  images;  to  the  cross,  but  not  the 
crucitix.  The  zeal  for  the  Monophysite  doctrine,  which  has  died 
out  in  the  sister  churches,  lives  among  them  in  full  force ;  and  the 
Council  of  Chalccdon  is  accounted  an  assembly  of  fools  and  heretics. 
Their  Ethiopic  Bible,  which  some  believe  to  date  from  the  time  of 
the  first  Alexandrian  missionaries,  contains  the  Book  of  Enoch.^ 

(4)  The  youngest  of  the  sects  which  survive  as  memorials  of  this 
great  dispute  is  that  of  the  Maronites,  who  sprang  from  its  later 
development,  the  Monothdite  controversy.  There  stood  in  the 
valley  of  the  Oroutes,  between  Apamea  and  Emesa,  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century,  a  great  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Maron,'  and 
governed  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  by  another  John  Maroa 
(oh,  701).  By  his  zeal  the  Monothelite  opinions  were  spread  through 
the  whole  Christian  ix)pulation  of  Mount  Lebanon,  which  consistjBd 
chiefly  of  refugees  from  the  Saracen  conquest  of  Syria.  After  the 
rejection  of  the  Monothelite  doctrine  by  the  Sixth  G^eral  Council 
(681),  they  remained  almost  its  sole  adherents,  and  formed  a  separate 
community,  with  Maron  as  their  first  patriarch.  His  successors, 
who  still  claim  to  be  patriarclis  of  Antioch,  reside  commonly  in  the 
monastery  of  Kanobin,  in  the  glen  of  Kadisba  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
a  few  miles  below  the  famous  cedars.  The  patriarch  is  elected  by 
the  bishops,  but  receives  his  robe  of  investiture  fram  Rome  •  for  as 
a  result  of  the  Crusades,  the  Maronites  became  reconciled  to  Bome 
from  1180  and  onwards.^    In  the  sixteenth  centui;y,  Gregory  XIll. 

^  "  The  Chronicles  of  Axuma  (the  former  capital  of  the  conntrr),  dating 
from  the  fourth  century,  receive  almost  the  same  honour  as  the  Bible." 
(Schaft*,  vol.  iii.  p.  778.) 

2  Probably  the  Maron  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  fonrth  centnrv 
to  whom  Chrysostom  wrote  during  his  exile,  and  whose  Life  waft  written 
by  Theodoret.    The  name  of  Maronites,  which  originally  denoted  the  monks 
of  the  convent,  is  first  applied  to  the  sect,  as  heretics,  by  John  of  Damascus, 
in  the  eis^hth  centurv. 

*  There  is,  however,  a  remnant  of  the  Maronites  who  hold  the  Roman 
Church  in  abhorrence. 
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founded  a  college  at  Borne  for  the  eilucation  of  a  select  aiiinber  of 
their  jouth,  tci  go  back  and  labour  at  home.  This  school  produced 
those  great  Urienlal  GcholtiTB,  the  two  ABsemanni  (in  the  eighteenth 
century),  and  its  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  thorongh  devotion 
of  the  Mnronites  to  the  Church  of  Eoiue.  TheyBtill,liowever,ielain 
their  own  Syriac  ritual  and  tbeir  own  fast-days,  couimnuion  in  both 
Itiiida,  and  a  married  priesthood.  They  arc  spread  over  the  whole 
rang;e  of  l«banon,  being  estimated  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
and  they  form  also  smaU  conimunitiea  in  all  the  large  towns,  from 
Aleppo  to  Nazareth.  The  Maronite  monitstcriea  are  more  numerons 
proportionately  than  those  of  any  other  Christian  community ;  there 
being  H2  cloisters  of  monks  and  nuns  in  Lebanon.  But  the  people, 
entirely  snbjeot  to  the  clergy,  are  ignorant  and  superstitious,  thougli 
brave  and  industrious,  tlieir  cultivated  lands  being  the  garden  of 
Syria.  They  suffer  much  from  tbeir  hereditary  foes,  the  fanatic 
Mohammedan  Druses,  who  perpetrated  a  great  massacre  of  the 
Maronitcs  in  1860. 
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THE  CHUHCHE8  OF  THIS  NEW  TEUTONIC  KINGDOMS. 
PBOaRESa  Ob'  THE  PAPACy. 


B  1.  Invofiions  of  the  Barbarians— Their  Arian  religion — Character  of  their 

Christianity,     g  2.  The  VisiOOTilS— Sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric Athaulf 

made  General  of  Kwrne — The  Buroondianb,  Snevea,  and  VANDiLS  ia 
Gaul  and  Spain— Kingdpm  of  the  Visigotha.  §  3.  The  Vasdais  ia 
Africa— Persecution  hy  Genaeric— His  Sack  of  Home.  §  4,  Pcrsecotion 
bf  Hunnirlc  —  EngCDius,  Bishop  of  Csrthnge  —  Mock  Disputation  at 
Carthage — InDrease  of  the  Persecution — The  African  Confesaora- Huo- 
nerie'a  SuGCessora-Reron  quest  of  Africa  by  Beliaarius— Eilinction  of 
Arianism  in  the  ProTince.  §  5.  Kingdom  of  the  FatNKa  in  Gaul— Bnp- 
if  CloTis — Bishop  Remigina — Conqnests  and  Crimes  of  CloTi»^-Hii 
lelatioDB  to  the  Gallic  Church — His  Death  and  Burial.  §  a  Spread  of 
,.-,.„  ,v.    p„„,..     /7„„upt    Character    .(   tht-ir  '  B^ligion- 
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Crimes  and  Vices  of  the  Merovinginns — End  of  Arianism  In  Burgnnrtj' 

nnd  Spain,     g  7.  Kingdom  of  the  OaniOGOTiia  in  Ilaly^ — Tkeodorio  the 

Great— His  religious  Toleration  nnd  Fnvour  le  the  Cutholics— Tyranaf 

of  his  later  yean— His   death.     §  B.  Decline  o{  the  Gothic  kingdom, 

and    reconquesC    of   Ital;    by   Beli^arius  and    Karses- The    Lohbakd 

kingdom  io  lUly.     §  9.  The  £iarchate  of  RaTeona— Luw  State  of  Rome 

-Her  Life  preserTBd  hy  the  Chnich.    g  10.  Growth  of  the  Papal  power 

— Innocent  1. — Zosmus   L — BosiFiCE    I.— Protest    of   the    African 

Chnrch— Celestine  L     |  II.  Advance    of  the   Papacy   under    Leo  I. 

THE  Gbeat- In   Spain,  Sicily,  Africa,   nnd    Gaul— Case  of  Hilary  of 

Aries,  and  law  of  Vateatinian  HI.     §  12.  Leo  and  the  Blstrm  Church 

—The  Patriarch  Anatolius,     g  13,  Hilary  I.~-SimpuciP8— Kail  of  the 

Wi'stem   Empire,  nnd  inerensed  importance  of  the  Pope — tUetion  of 

Felix    UL—Antbority  claimed  by  Odoacei— Election  of  SvMuacrdb 

decided  by  Theodoric  against  the  anti-pope  JjinrentiuB — Synod  of  the 

Palm— The  Pope  eiemptfrom  human  judgment — Semination  of  Felix  IV. 

by  Theodoric.     §1*.  The  Bishopi  of  Rome  under  Justinian — Sew  Kegn- 

lationa  for  Elections— The  Lombard  Conquest:  increased  importance  o( 

the  Bishop  of  Rome.     §  15.  Growth  of  Papal  jurisdiction- Authority 

of  Decretil  Epistles — Dionysins  Eiiguus.     §  16.  Home  and  the  Eastern 

PatriBrchs- Title  of  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  given  to  the  Bishops  both  of 

Constantinople  and  Home. 

S  1.  While    these    Bubtile   disputes    were   dividing   tlie    Eastern 

Church  and  basteiiing  its  fall,  Uie  miohty  revolution  wliich  befel 

the  West  kid  tha  foundation  of  the  Christian  fltatea  of  medieval 

and  modern  Europe.     It  belongs  to  civil  history  to  relate  those 

successive  irruptions  and  settlements  of  the  Barlmriaus,  during  the 

fifth  century,  a  slight  notice  of  whicli  will  sufSce  to  introduce  the 

history  of  tlicir  several  chtu^hea,     Tiie  Teutonic  natious,  to  whoso 

race  most  of  the  barbarian  conquerors  belonged,  had  in  many  cases 

received  some  knowledge  of  Christianity  by  intercourse  with  tlie 

Empre  and  service  in  her  armies,  and  by  tlie  labours  of  missionaries 

from  the  Tiaigoths,  whose  settletnent  within   the  Danube  and 

conversion  to  the  Ari&n  form  of  Christianity  have  already  been 

related ; '  and,  as  tlieir   successive  hordes  overran  province   after 

province   of   the   Empire,   they   readily   adopted  the   faith  of  the 

people  whom  they  conquered.'    The  influence  of  the  Goths  (who 

were  the  first  barbarian  settlers),  and  perhaps  the  greater  mystery 

of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  will  account  for  the  fact  that  most  of  the 

conquerors  adopted  Arianism  at  first,  or  came  round  to  it  after 

'  S«  Cbap.  Xll.  5  1. 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  were  not  coi 
tlon,  like  thoi^e  of  the  Angles  and  Sdions  in  Britaii 
was  subeertod  in  the  conquered  parts  of  the  island,  or  was  only 
(ta  mtkir  the  statement  utCr)  among  tha  small  remnar'  — '-- 
iUTVived  as  slares. 
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being  converted  by  orthodox  teachfers,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Burgundians  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  The  pre- 
vailing character  of  their  new  faith  is  well  described  by  a  recent 
historian  of  the  Church  :*  "  The  conversion  of  barbarian  tribes, 
unlike  that  of  the  Romans,  usually  began  with  the  prince;  and 
after  his  example  the  multitude  pressed  to  the  font.  Among  those 
who  had  been  converted  by  such  a  process,  it  will  be  readily  con- 
ceived that  there  was  very  little  understanding  of  their  new 
profession ;  that  their  Christianity  was  of  a  rude  kind,  and  long 
retained  a  mixture  of  ideas  derived  from  their  old  superstitions. 
Yet,  with  all  its  defects,  both  in  doctine  and  in  morality,  and 
although  it  held  but  a  very  imperfect  control  over  the  conduct  of 
those  who  professed  it,  the  Christianity  of  those  nations  did  much 
to  soften  their  ferocity,  and  greatly  mitigated  the  suflfeiings  of  the 
more  civilized  races  which  they  subdued."  These  conquests  had 
also,  in  a  great  measure,  the  effect  of  extirpating  the  last  remnants 
of  paganism,  as  a  destroying  fire  burns  out  the  lurking  pestilence. 

§  2.  1'he  Goths,  who  led  the  van  of  the  conquering  Barbarians, 
were  for  some  time  hardly  kept  at  bay  by  the  great  Theodosius, 
whose  death  marks  the  turning-point  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire. 
Having  overrun  Thrace,  Dacia,  and  Macedonia,  Alaric  passed 
Thermopylas  and  devastated  Greece  (395),  and  Tvas  invested  by 
Arcadius  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Illyricum.  In  402  he  crossed 
the  Alps,  Honorius  flying  before  him  from  Milan  to  Bavenna  •  and 
in  410  he  sacked  Rome.  On  his  death  just  afterwards,  Honorius 
confessed  his  conquest  by  appointing  Alaric's  brother-in-law 
Athaulf,  a  general  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile  (405)  a  mingled  host  of  Vandals,  Suevi,  and  Burgun- 
dians, with  the  Scythian  Alans,  repulsed  by  Stilicbo  from  Northern 
Italy,  fell  upon  Gaul ;  where  the  Burgundians,  settling  in  the 
eastern  highlands,  from  about  Geneva  to  the  Rhine,  became  nominal 
subjects  of  the  Empire,  and  were  converted  to  Christianity  •  while 
the  Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Alans  overran  the  southern  parts  and 
passed  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain.  Athaulf,  as  genetal  of  Rome,  led 
his  Goths  to  the  deliverance  of  the  invaded  provinces  •  and  after 
his  assassination  in  415,  his  successor  Wallia,  having  driven  back 
the  Vandals  behind  the  Sierra  Morena,  where  their  name  survives 
in  that  of  Andalucia  (from  Vandalusia)^  received  the  "province 
of  Aquitania  as  his  reward,  and  founded  the  great  kingdom  of  the 
VisigothSy  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  which  he  was  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  Theodoric  I.  (418).^  This  was  the  .first  of  the 

^  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  603. 

'  Theodoric  was  killed  in  the  great  battle  on  the  plain  of  Cham 
(the  Campi  Catalaunici),  near   CMlons-sur-Mame,  where   his    y-jS^fff 
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great  Teutonic  kingdoms  that  rose  on  the  ruins  of  iti6  Empire.  Its 
ChriBtianiCy  wns  Arian.  The  heathen  Sdetes,  who  obtained  for 
their  portjon  of  the  conquest  the  western  provinces  of  Galicia  and 
Lusitania,  were  converted  by  the  Latin  bishops  to  orthodox  Chria' 
tianiCy;  hut  they  were  soon  forced  (u  renounce  it  for  the  Arianism  of 
their  more  powerful  neighbours.  The  Gothic  kingdom  was  extended 
over  the  South  of  Spain,  when  the  Vandals  were  invited  into 
Africa  by  tlie  Roman  Count  Boniface,  lo  support  him  against  hi« 
rival  Aiitius.' 

5  3.  Led  by  their  fierce  and  cruel  king,  GENSEEtC,  who  i-anka 
wiih  Alaric  and  Attila  among  tlie  great  scourges  of  ihe  falling 
Empire,  50,000  Vandals  crossed  the  Straits,  and,  having  been  joined 
by  large  bodies  of  Moors,  overran  all  Africa;  the  strong  cities  of 
Carthage,  Cirta,  and  Hippo  Regius  alone  holding  out  (428).  We 
have  seen  that  Augustine  died  during  the  siege  of  Hippo,  which 
was  taken  and  destroyed,  after  Boniface  and  the  inhabitants  had 
escaped  by  sea  (431).  'ihe  conquest  was  completed  by  the  capture 
of  Carthage  in  438 ;  and  the  Arian  Genaeric  began  a  fierce  peree- 
cution  of  the  Catholics:*  but  his  attention  was  diverted  by  his 
constant  plundering  expeditions  on  the  coasts  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  Sicily  and  Italy.  It  is  said  that,  when  embarking  on  an 
expedition,  and  asked  by  his  pilot  against  whom  he  meant  to  sail, 
he  was  wont  to  re[)ly,  "  Against  tliose  with  whom  God  is  angry." 

In  455  Gcnseric  was  invited  to  Home  by  the  Empress  Kudoxia,  to 
obtain  revenge  for  the  murder  of  her  husbsnd.Valentinian  HI.  Pope 
Leo  I.  again  went  forth  with  his  clergy  to  intercede  with  a  barbarian 
coaqueror — this  time  a  Christian,  though  of  a  strange  type — and 
obtoiDGd  a  promise  that  the  city  should  be  spared  trom  lire,  and  the 
inhabitants  from  death,  and  from  torture  to  make  them  disclose  their 
treasures.     The  plunder  of  Rome  hiEted  a  fortnight,'  and  the 

ill  l«gue  witli  the  Romans  nnder  AStiiu,  defeated  the  hoat^  and  Mopped 
the  cnnquesU  of  Attila,  whose  overthrow  is  a  turaing-pniot  in  the  hislgry 
of  Knrope  and  of  Christendom.  Attila  retrenled  into  Italy,  nod  was 
r«viigin(  the  country  north  of  the  Po,  when  Pope  leu  1.  jought  an  inter- 
vietv  with  him  it  Uantna,  and  perauBdud  him  to  retire  on  receiving  a 
large  lUtn  of  money  (453).  ACtlU  died  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
hasty  (abrio  of  his  emtnre  it  once  disBolved. 

■  For  their  rivalry,  and  the  civil  history  of  thin  period,  see  the  StudeHl't 
Gihbonj  chap.  tvii. 

■  "  The  Vandal  peraecution  ia  related  by  Victor,  bishop  of  Vite,  himMlf 
a  Cathcdic  confeuor,  whose  work  is  edited  by  Rainnrt  (Hidoria  ferKca- 
lionii  VaadalKit,  Paris,  ltitit>),  and  is  n'printed  in  vol.  Iviii.  of  Higne'i 
i-atnlogia."     {Kobertson,  vol.  i.  p.  512.) 

'  "  Generic's  expedition  against  Rome  was,  in  one  reB]>ect,  favourable  to 
',  inosfnuch  as,  by  carrying  oti'  a  Doiuber  of  statues,  and  by 
i«  Capitol  of  itt  thlA^-gm  faottye  rooi;  he  removed  from  thi 
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Vandals  carried  back  a  host  of  captives,  amongst  whom  were  Eudoxia 
and  her  two  daughters.  The  sufferings  of  the  captives  were 
relieved  by  the  devoted  labours  of  Dcogratias,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
who  sold  the  church  plate  to  ransom  some  of  them  and  to  snpply  the 
wants  of  others.  After  the  death  of  Deogratias  in  457,  no  bishop 
was  allowed  to  be  consecrated  in  the  province  of  Africa,  and  thirty 
years  later  only  three  ©f  its  164  sees  were  occupied. 

§  4.  Tlie  sufferings  of  the  Catholics  under  Genseric  proved  but  a 
foretaste  of  their  cruel  persecution  by  Hunneric,  who  succeeded  bis 
father  in  477.  Hunneric.  had  married  the  captive  princess  Eudocia, 
the  daughter  of  Valentinian  III.  and  Eudoxia ;  and  the  intercession 
of  her  sister,  Placidia,  supported  by  the  Emperor  Zeno,  obtained  for 
the  Catholics  of  Carthage  jwrmission  to  choose  a  bishop,  but  only 
on  the  condition  that  all  the  privileges  granted  to  them  should  be 
allowed  to  the  Arians  in  the  East  The  new  bishop,  Eugenius,  soon 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  Vandals  themselves,  that  the 
Arian  clergy  were  alarmed,  and  the  fury  of  Hunneric  was  directed 
first  against  proselytes  and  those  who  were  suspected  of  becoming 
such.*  On  the  mere  charge  of  intimacy  with  the  Catholics,  the 
Arian  patriarch  and  many  of  his  clergy  were  burnt  alive,  and  many 
of  Hunneric's  own  relations  were  put  to  death.  The  profession  cl 
Arianism  was  imposed  as  a  condition  of  public  employment;  and 
all  who  refused  to  make  it  were  banished.  Nearly  6000  of  the 
Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  were  exiled  to  Mauritania,  with  most 
cruel  treatment ;  and  the  virgins  of  the  church  were  tortured,  to 
make  them  confess  guilty  intercourse  with  the  clergy. 

These  cruelties  were  followed  up  by  the  mockery  of  summonino^ 
both  parties  to  a  public  debate  at  Carth^e  (Feb.  1,  484}.  The 
Arian  patriarch  Cyrila,  who  was  seated  as  president  on  a  lofty 
throne,  cut  short  the  debate  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  speak 
Latin.  As  if  the  Catholics  had  been  worsted,  Hunneric  ordered  all 
their  churches  to  be  closed  in  one  day,  and  the  church  property  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Arians.  By  an  edict,  which  recited  the  penal- 
ties imposed  on  Arians  by  the  imperial  laws,  he  not  only  subjected 
the  Catholics  to  the  same,  but  forbad  any  one  to  give  them  food  or 
lodging,  on  pain  of  being  burnt,  with  his  house  and  femily.  He  next 
required  all  the  bishops  to  swear  fealty  to  his  son  Hilderic  as  his 
successor.  Forty-six  who  refused  were  sent  to  cut  wood  in  Corsica  * 
while  their  plea,  that*  Christians  ought  not  to  swear,  was  made  a 
pretext  for  banishing  the  great  majority  (302  in  number}  who  had 

sight  of  the  Romans  objects  which  recalled  to  mind  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers."     (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  501,  who  cites  Procop.  BeU,  VandL  i.  5.) 
^  Officers  were  stationed  at  the  doors  of  the  Catholic  churches.  wiUi 
orders  to  scalp  all  Vandals  who  should  attempt  to  enter. 
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taken  the  oath.  No  less  than  88  bishops  yielded  to  persecution  or 
cajolement,  and  abimdoned  the  Catholic  fnith. 

Amidat  the  barbarities  of  tliis  persecution,  one  Incident  demands 
special  notice.  Some  Catholics  of  Typasa,  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Arian  biabop  and  persisted  in  celebrating  their  own 
worship,  were  punished  by  the  nmpnration  of  their  ri^ht  hands  and 
the  cutting  oat  of  theii  tongues  by  the  root ;  yet  they  continned  to 
speak  as  before !  The  fact  rests  on  conclusive  evidence ;  but  the 
Bssumptinn  of  » tnirtLcle  is  not  needed  to  explain  it.' 

In  the  heat  of  tha  persecution,  Hunnerio  died  by  the  same 
loathsome  disease  as  Herod  (484).  Under  his  four  successors,  the 
Catholics  still  Buffered  in  varinns  degrees,  though  with  some 
intervals  of  toleration,  till  the  dominion  of  the  Vandals  was  over- 
thrown  by  Belisarius  (534).  But  the  province,  long  famed  for  its 
eKubcrant  fertility  and  teeming  population,  had  been  utterly  ruined 
by  the  barbarian  devastations  and  by  famine  and  pestilence,  having 
lost  (as  is  computed)  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  number  of 
bishoprics  was  reduced  to  one-half  or  one-third ;  and  Arianisin  was 
extirpated  in  the  destruction  of  the  Ariana  themselves. 

§  o.  Heturning  to  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Europe,  we  find  the 
second  of  the  great  Christian  kingdoms  founded  by  the  Franks. 
It  belongs  to  civil  history  to  trace  the  appearance  of  this  great 
confederacy  on  the  Lower  Ithiue,  and  their  incursions  upon  Northern 
Gaul,  where  the  Salian  Frakkb  established  a  kingdom  early  in  the 
fifth  century.  After  varying  vioissitudeg  of  hostility  and  alliance 
with  the  Homans,  the  independent  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was 
founded  by  Clovib,*  whose  marriage  with  Clotilda,  a  Burgundian 
princess  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith,  gained  him  the  support  of 
the  Gallo-Hoinau  clergy.'  Clotilda  used  every  effort  to  convert  her 
husband :  hut  though  he  allowed  his  two  sons  to  be  baptized, 
the  barbarian  warrior  douhtM  the  power  of  the  God  who  had 
suffered  the  empire  of  his  Roman  worshippers  to  fall,  till  ihat 
power  should  be  shown  on  his  own  behalf.  Finding  himself  hard 
pressed  in  bis  decisive  battle  *  with  the  grtat  rival  confederacy  of 
the  Alemanni,  on  the  Middle  filiine,  and  believing  that  his  own 

■  See  thenvte  in  Robertson,  rol.i.  p.  516;  and 'The  Tongue  not  esaeatial 
to  Speech  ;  with  Illuetrationi  of  the  Power  uf  Speei:h  in  the  Airicsn  Cou- 
fessors,"  by  the  Hon.  E.  T.  B.  TwieUton. 

'  Hi>  proper  name,  CloAnrig,  nr  Hlodrng  (in  later  Oerman,  LudBiigi, 
vrii  LatJniied  both  into  Ctorit  and  LitdovKnu,  whence  the  I'rench  Zothi. 

*  It  mtut  ba  remembered  that  the  Franks  were  a  bnly  nf  warrion 
imall  ia  eompariHin  with  the  Romanlied  GauU  whuiu  they  subdued,  and 
whose  TellgioD,  language,  and  civiliuitioD  absorbed  thoiie  of  the  ronqaeion. 
I'his  ii  not  the  piscfl  to  dlscuu  more  precisely  the  reUtioni  betweeo  th< 
•  At  Tolbiao,  ix.  ZUlpich,  Dear  B«r- 
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outburst  of  martial  enthusiasm ;  but  Clovis  was  equally  ready  to 
gain  his  own  eiids  by  bloodshed  and  treachery,'  Not  that  he  was  n 
hypocrite ;  but  the  religion  which  traasforins  the  savage  nature  roust 
have  the  deeper  root  of  that  genuine  conversion  of  the  heflit  which 
usually  followed,  instead  of  prec«dtn|:,  the  profession  of  Christinnity 
by  the  barbarian  kings  with  hundreds  and  thoueanda  of  their 
people.  The  belief  hod  already  sprung  up,  that  crimes  of  passion 
and  policy  coiild  bo  atoned  for  by  that  liberality  to  ohurches  and 
monasteries  which  seouied  for  Clovis  the  favour  of  the  cler^iy. 

By  the  murder  of  other  chieftainB,  most  of  whom  were  his  near 
relatives,  Clovia  changed  bis  elective  command  of  all  the  Frauk  tribes 
inU)  an  hereditary  kiogdom  (510).*  In  the  following  year  he  con- 
vened the  first  Council  of  the  Church  of  the  Franks  at  Orleans,  and 
lie  died  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  on  Nov.  27,511.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  founded  by  himself  and  Clotilda,  in  honour  of 
8t.  Peter  and  St,  Paul,  which  liecame  famous  as  the  abbey  church 
of  Stfi.  Gen^vttve.  His  religious  director,  Itemigius  (St,  Eemi), 
survived  till  533,  having  been  mode  Bishop  of  Bheims  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  and  held  the  see  for  seventy-two  years. 

S  G.  The  conquests  of  the  Franks  spread  Christianity  among  the 
German  tribes,  and  revived  it  where  it  had  taken  feeble  root  or  been 
partially  extinguished,  as  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine.  But  this 
Christianity  was  corrupted,  on  the  one  hand  by  barbarism  and 
heathen  superstition,  on  the  other,  by  the  vices  of  the  worn-out 
civilization  of  the  old  Empire.  The  history  of  the  successive 
Merovingian  kings  displays  an  ever-deepening  depravity.  Blood- 
shed and  licentiousness  were  thought  to  be  atoned  for  by  gifts  for 
charity  imd  religion-  and  the  churches  were  made  sanctuaries  for 
murderers,'  Much  vice,  and  even  crime,  is  found  among  the  clergy 
tliemselves,  and  those  who  rebuked  the  sins  of  the  powerful  ufien 
put  their  own  lives  in  peril ;  as  when  Frxtextatus,  bishop  of  Rouen, 
vfas  stabbed  while  performing  high  mass  in  his  cathedral,  at  Easter, 
586,  for  an  offence  given  to  the  inGimous  Queen  Fredegund,  1  he 
rcligioa  of  the  age  degenerated  more  and  more  iuto  a  I'elinnce  on 
rites  and  pompous  forms  of  worship,  while  its  credulity  was 
fostered  by  innumerable  miracles.  "  Yet  good  men,  such  as  Ciesarins 
of  Aries,  were  never  wanting  to  assert  the  necessity  of  a  really 

'  The  emellent  snd  ploiu  Grfgory,  biihop  of  Tonrs,  ttie  historinii  of  thu 
Frsnta,  rulalw  lh«  crimes  of  ClovU  without  a  word  of  abhorrence. 

'  Cliivii  WD*  It  first  kin;  only  of  the  Salisn  Franks.  Tho  royal  Ifn* 
which  ho  ronadsd  wn*  cullai  Miro^ngiim,  or  th«  Mnrm/iga.  i.e,  soni  of 
Mctrtoig,  in  Latin  J^erovcaa,  tbe  gcB-lfsthcr  of  Clovis.  I'he  d^naitj 
lastea  till  753. 

*  The  right  of  canctDBrj  hai)   Its  good  Bide,  as  preventing  the  hastv 

vengeance  of  an  eDemv  on  a  psraon  nho  might  bi  lonoowit,  or  whoae  act 

I   of  hcimiciJo  might  he  juitifittblo.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^~ 
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living  faith  and  a  thoroughly  religious  practice;  and  throughout 
all  tlio  evils  of  the  time  the  heneiicial  effects  of  the  Gospel  are  to 
he  traced  in  humane  and  civilizing  legislation."  ^ 

The  growth  of  the  Frank  power  was  the  means  of  extirpating 
Ariauisni  in  the  neighbouring  lands,  as  by  their  victories  over 
Burgundy,  and  in  Provence,  which  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  Groths 
(534).  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  Ticissitudes  of  civil  and 
religious  war  in  Sixiin,  till  Catholicism  was  finally  established  in  the 
united  Gothic  and  Suevic  kingdoms,  under  Becared,  by  the  Council 
of  Toledo  (589). 

§  7.  The  ecclesiastical  state  of  Italy,  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
at  liomc,  has  already  been  incidentally  referred  to.  In  the  year 
489,  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  endangered  the  throne  of  Zeno,  were 
induced  by  that  eniperor,  under  his  conamission  to  their  kin*' 
Theodoric,  to  inarch  into  Italy,  where  Odoacer  was  defeated  and 
besieged  in  Ravenna,  and,  alter  making  peace  with  Theodoric  was 
treacherously  murdered  (493).  The  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  in 
Italy  lasted  sixty  yeai-s ;  but  its  greatness  was  confined  to  the  half 
of  that  period  which  formed  the  reign  of  Theodorio  (493-526). 
On  the  North  his  dominions  reached  the  Danube,  while  in  the 
West  he  checked  the  conquests  of  Clovis.  His  religious  policy  is 
strongly  contrasted  with  that  of  the  other  Arian  conquerors  by  that 
toleration,  the  great  principle  of  which  he  announced  in  words 
already  quoted.*  His  toleration  extended  to  the  Jews,  whom  he 
also  protected  from  the  outrages  of  their  Christian  neit^hbours. 
Against  the  lurking  remains  of  heathenism,  however,  he  was  so 
zealous,  that  he  forbad  the  practice  of  pagan  rites  on  pain  of  death  • 
but  there  is  no  record  of  this  law  having  been  put  in  foitje.  To  the 
Catholics  he  showed  far  more  than  mere  toleration,  recognizin<r  their 
clergy,  bestowing  liberal  gifts  on  their  churches,  and  employing 
their  bishops  on  embassies  as  well  their  laymen  as  his  ministers. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  relate  Theodoric's  collision  with 
the  Emperor  and  Eastern  Church,  which  led  him  to  acts  violating 
his  principles  of  toleration  from  political  motives."  It  is  even  said 
that,  in  anger  at  the  failure  of  Po{)e  John's  mission  to  Constanti- 
nople, he  made  an  edict  for  the  suppression  of  Catholic  worship  in 
Italy;  but,  at  all  events,  this  was  not  carried  into  effect.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  tyranny  engendered  by  suspicion  grew 
upon  Theodoric  in  his  later  years,  and  left  a  dark  cloud  upon  his 
memory.  Stories  are  told  of  his  being  haunted  by  the  murdered 
Symmachus  ;  ^  and  a  hermit  of  the  volcanic  isle  of  Lipari  related 
how  he  had  seen  the  Arian  persecutor  cast  by  Symmachus  and  Pope 
John  into  the  crater  as  the  mouth  of  hell.* 


*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  553. 
«  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  i.  1. 


«  See  Chap.  XVI.  §  7. 

*  Gregory  the  Great,  \DiaL  ir.  80. 
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§  8.  The  factions  and  Crimea  of  Theodorio'a  Bucceasora,  and  tbeir 
difBenaioQH  with  the  Vandals,  prepared  the  way  for  llie  geiierala  of 
Justinian  to  recover  Africa,  Sicily,  nod  Ilaly,'  for  the  Empire.  The 
conquest  of  Italy  was  begun  by  BMiIBARIUS  (535)  and  completed 
by  the  eunuch  Narbbs,  who  was  established  as  the  imperial 
vicegerent,  or  Exardi,  at  Ravenna,  in  55*.  The  avarice  whicli 
stained  hia  able  government  cauHed  tlie  Italians,  already  fearfully 
eKhnustsd  by  the  late  wars,  to  appeal  to  the  Em|ienir  Juatin  IT., 
and  Narses  was  recalled  with  iusult.  It  was  believetl  thnt,  in  his 
reaentment,  he  invited  the  Lomiiabdb,*  who  were  already  meditating 
the  iDTBaioiE  of  Italy,  and  that  remorse  for  his  treachery  caused  Ilia 
death  (iitiS}.  In  spite  of  his  great  age,'  he  was  the  only  man  who 
could  have  defended  Italy,  ou  which  the  Lombards  now  came  down 
unresii^ted.  They  occupitd  the  northern  plain,  which  has  ever  since 
bonie  the  name  of  Lomburdy,  and  extended  their  conquesls  further 
oyer  the  inland  regions.  Tlicir  leader,  Albom,  set  up  at  Ticinuni, 
or  Pallia,'  a  kingdom  which  lasted  for  two  centuries  (5(J8-774), 
dividing  Italy  with  the  Exarchate  at  Itavenna.  The  Lombards 
re-establislied  in  their  dominions  the  Ariauiam  which  had  juat  been 
extirpated  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Goths ;  and  theira  was  tiie  lost 
of  the  new  kingdoma  in  which  it  held  its  ground. 

§  9,  The  Eitarcbs  of  Itavenna  exercised  civil,  military,  and  even 
ecclesiastical  power  over  the  rest  of  Italy,  "  Their  immediate  jiaris- 
diction,  which  was  afterwards  consecrated  as  the  'Patrimony  of 
SL  Peter,'  extended  over  the  modern  Komagna,  the  matahes  or 
valleys  of  Fcrrara  and  Comniachio,  five  maritime  cities  from  Rimini 
I«  Ancona,  and  a  second  inland  Pentapolia  between  the  Adriatic 
coast  and  the  bills  of  the  Apennines.  Three  aubordinate  provinces, 
of  Rome,  of  Venice,  and  of  Naples,  which  were  dividi'd  by  liostile 
lands  from  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  acknowledged,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  the  supremacy  of  the  Exarch.  The  three  islands  of  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  Sicily,  still  adhered  to  tlie  Empire.  Rome  was  op- 
pressed by  tbo  iron  sceptre  of  the  Exarchs,  and  a  Greek,  jierhaps  an 
eunuch,  insulted  with  impunity  the  ruins  at  the  Capitol  .... 
Rome  had  reached,  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  lowest 
period  of  her  dep'.-esaion.     By  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  and 

'  See  the  history  of  these  events  in  the  Student's  GOboa,  chaps,  iii.-iiii. 

'  For  the  origin  and  previous  conqussta  of  the  Lombards,  see  the 
Stwfcni*s  Gibhmv,  ch.  iiir.  ^  3-5. 

■  His  ngc  is,  perhapt,  eiaggerateJ  by  the  common  Hcconnt,  which  mak«> 
him  ninety-lire  at  his  death,  lod  cnuequently  oighty  when  he  perfbimed 
his  greBtest  eiploitJ. 

*  Milta.  which  hnd  been  the  Imperial  capital  before  Hoaorius  retired  to 
RaTenna,  bad  lately  been  destroyed  by  the  Goths.  In  the  Uiddlo  Ages  it 
hwanw  apin  tka  capital  of  LwbMdr- 
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tho  succossivo  loss  of  the  provinces,  the  sotuces  of  public  andrprivato 
opulcnco  were  exhausted  ....  Like  Thebes,  or  Babylon,  or  Car" 
thagc,  tho  name  of  Rome  might  have  been  erased  from  the  earth, 
if  tho  city  liml  not  been  animated  by  a  vital  principle,  which  again 
restored  her  to  honour  and  dominion."'  It  was  on  the  ruins  of 
Rome's  jx)litical  empire  that  the  Popes  built  the  foundations  of  the 
new  sjaritual  empire  of  which  still  Rome  remained  the  centre. 

§  10.  The  l>eginniug  of  the  fifth  century  is  the  epoch  from  which 
the  advance  in  the  pretensions  and  power  of  the  Roman  see  becomes 
conspicuous.  The  Aveak  successors  of  Theodosius  the  Great  retained 
little  power  over  the  bishop,  whom  their  withdrawal  to  Ravenna 
left,  in  bis  splendid  Lateran  palace,  the  chief  citizen  of  the  city 
which  was  still  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  world  (caput  arhis 
terrarum).  It  happened,  however,  that  at  this  very  time,  a  contest 
for  the  Papacy  called  for  an  interference  of  the  civil  power,  which 
set  a  precedent  to  later  ages.  On  the  death  of  Zosimus,  in  418,  two 
rival  bishops,  Boniface  and  Eulalius,  were  consecrated  by  their  re- 
six^ctive  partisans.  Tlie  Emperor  Honorius  decided  for  Boniface, 
and  ciiacttKi  a  law  that,  when  two  persons  should  be  chosen  for  the 
see  of  Rome,  a  new  election  should  be  held.  "  And  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  important  influence  which  temporal  princes  afterwards 
exercised  in  the  election  of  Roman  bishops."  ^ 

We  have  seen  how  the  controversies  of  the  Eastern  Church 
tended  to  raise  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  the  position  of  the  arbitrator 
of  Christendom,  while  his  claims  to  be  the  head  of  the  Western 
Church  advanced  steadily.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  stood  alone  in 
the  West  as  the  holder  of  the  only  patriarchal  see ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  in  this  sense  that  Augustine  calls  Innocent  I.  the  "  ruler  of 
the  Western  Church."  Innocent  I.  (402-417)  carried  these  preten- 
sions beyond  all  his  predecessors,  not  only  assuming  jurisdiction 
over  the  great  province  of  Eastern  lllyricum,  but  assertino-  that  the 
whole  Western  Church  was  bound  to  conform  to  the  usages  of  Rome. 
Under  Innocent  and  his  successor  ZosiMUS  (417-418),  the  Pela<nan 
controversy  tended  to  increase  the  Pope's  authority  in  that  very 
Church  (the  African)  where  it  was  most  strenuously  resisted  •  and 
the  circular  letter  of  Zosimus  is  the  earliest  instance  of  a  standaid 
of  orthodoxy  proposed  by  Rome.'  The  claim  of  the  same  bishop  to 
entertain  appeals  from  Africa,  in  virtue  of  a  Nicene  canon,  was  met 
by  a  proof  that  the  canon  was  one  only  of  the  Sardican  CJouncU  •  * 

*  Student's  CribboHf  381-3.  '  Robertson,  vol    i  d-498. 

»  See  Chap.  XIV.  §  12.  '    '  ^' 

*'^^  Leo  repeated,  ia  more  than  one  instance^  the  attempt  to  pass  off  a 
Sardican  for  a  Nicene  canon,  notwithstanding  the  exposure  of  the  im- 
posture in  the  case  of  Zosimus."    (Robertson,  vol,  i.  p.  494^ 
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and  tbo  Afiican  bishops  boldly  expressed  to  Bonipacb  I.  (418-423) 
tho  hope  that  they  might  no  loogei-  have  to  complain  of  the  secular 
pride  and  arrognnce  of  Rome.'  In  the  Nestorian  controversy  Celeb- 
TiSB  I,  <423-432)  made  tho  unprecedented  claim  to  ilopose  a  Patri- 
arcli  of  Constant Lnoplo ;  but  without  sncoeas,  for  Nestoriua  was 
depraed  by  the  General  Coonoil  of  Ephestis.' 

§  1 1.  The  most  resolute,  able,  and  successful  assertor  ot  the  pre- 
rojattives  of  Home  was  Leo  I.  tub  Gbkat  (440-461).  He  set  the 
example  to  his  successoraof  claiming  unbroken  apostolic  tradition  for 
the  pretensions  and  practices  of  Rome,  however  recent  Ihey  might 
be,  and  of  endeavouring  to  force  them  on  the  whole  Church,  The 
authority  of  Leo  was  admitted  in  Spain,  where  the  Catholic  tushopB 
looked  for  his  support  gainst  the  Arian  Gotha,  as  well  as  in  Sicily ; 
and  the  independent  spirit  of  the  African  Church  was  bowed  by  its 
disasters  to  seek  support  from  Rome  at  the  price  of  allowing  intei^ 
ference.  In  Gaul  he  took  a<ivantage  of  an  appeal  from  a  deposed 
bishop  to  claim  authority  over  Hilary,  bishop  of  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Aries,  a  man  second  to  none  of  that  age  in  zeal,  piety,  and 
learning;  and  Leo  procured  from  Valentinian  111.  a  law  declaring  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  ki  be  the  rightful  ruler  or  the  whole  Chm'ch,  and 
ordering  his  appointments  to  be  obeyed  as  laws,  and  his  citations  of 
bishops  to  be  enforced  by  tho  provincial  govemora  (a.d.  445), 

g  12.  At  the  Council  of  Chalcedoo,  as  we  have  seen,  the  legates 
of  Rome  for  the  first  time  obtained  an  equal  share  in  the  presidency 
with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  and  I.eo  availed  himself  of 
this  to  speak  as  if  they  had  guided  the  decisions  of  the  Council. 
This  was  an  arti6ce  to  magnify  that  authority  which  received  a  real 
and  great  accession  by  the  adoption  of  hia  Letter  to  Flavian.  Leo's 
interfetence  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Byzantine  Church 
Ihreattined  a  quarrel,  which  was  only  avertod  by  the  death  of  the 
Patriarch  Anatolius  (468),  three  years  before  that  of  Leo  himself,  in 
whom  (says  Canon  Robertson)'  "we  for  the  first  time  meet  with 
something  approaching  to  the  Papacy  of  later  times ;  the  conception 
is,  in  the  main,  already  formeil,  though  aa  yet  but  imperfectly 
realized,"  * 

S  13.  There  is  little  to  distinguish  tho  Biehops  of  Rome  in  tho 
130  years  between  Leo  -the  Great  and  Orego:^  the  Great.  The 
most  important  jioints  in  their  history  have  been  related  iu  connec- 
tion with  the  Eastern  Church.     Leo's  archdeacon  aod  succeaaor, 

I  Robert«D,  Tol.  i.  p.  433,  '  See  Chap.  XV.  §  4. 

•  VqI.  i.  p.  498. 
The  works  of  L*o  an  oinBty-^ii  ahort  Sermons  (the  enrliest  ojtani  by 
■ji»hop)  and  173  Episllea.  incluiJiDg  those  written  tn  him.     Thtrn 
doubtful  works,  the  eWcf  of  which  ii  •  On  the  Calling  of  th» 
'  (/)e  Vocationa  omnium  Qmtiion)^ 
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HiLABT  I.  (461-468),  who  had  been  his  legate  at  Ephesns,  main- 
tained the  same  principles  of  orthodoxy  in  the  East  and  authority 
over  tbo  West,  esjiecially  over  the  Gallic  Church.  His  successor, 
SiMPLiciiTS  (468-483),  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
without  seenuiig  to  be  aware  of  its  importance  even  to  the  interests 
of  his  sec.*  1'hough,  as  we  have  seen,  the  theory  of  the  Empire 
was  preserved,  the  liict  that  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  a  barbarian 
riilor  maile  its  bishop  the  present  and  living  head  of  Roman  and 
Latin  society ;  and  the  more  so  as  he  was  the  centre  of  the  Catholic 
faith  amidsi  the  Ariau  conquerors.  His  dignity  seems  to  have  been 
felt  by  those  conquerors  themselves,  who  left  ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
his  hands ;  but  they  asserted  their  authority  to  regulate  his  election 
and  the  temporal  aftairs  of  the  see. 

On  the  election  of  Felix  III.  (483-492)  as  successor  to  Simpli- 
cius,  an  officer  of  Odoacer  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  kings 
licence  had  not  been  asked,  and  he  prohibited  the  ahenation  of 
Church  property  by  bishops.  A  Roman  Council,  twenty  y^ars  later, 
enacted  the  same  prohibition,  while  protesting  against  its  imposition 
by  the  civil  power. 

Theinloric  abstained  from  interference  with  the  Church  of  Borne, 
even  when  a  contest  between  Symmachus  and  Laurentius  for  the 
succession  to  Anastasius  II.  had  given  rise  to  bloodshed,  till  he 
was  appealed  to  as  arbiter;  and  he  then  gave  his  decision  for 
Symmachus  (498-514),  as  having  been  chosen  by  the  majority  of 
votes  and  having  been  consecrated  before  his  rival.  Tlie  party  of 
Laurentius  then  brought  serious  moral  charges  against  Symmachus, 
and  the  riots  were  renewed.  Theodoric  appointed  the  Bishop  of 
Altino  "  visitor "  of  the  Roman  Church,  and,  with  the  consent  of 

Symmachus,  called  a  council  of  bishops  from  all  parts  of  Italy a 

singular  tiling  according  to  later  Roman  ideas,  a  council  convened 
by  an  heretical  prince  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  Pope  I '  And  a 
remarkable  judgment  was  pronounced  by  this  famous  Synod  of  the 
Palm.  It  acquitted  Symmachus  without  investigation  on  the 
ground  that  there  were  difficulties  in  the  case,  which  must  therefore 
be  left  to  the  Divine  judgment.  The  easy  transition  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  above  all  human  judgment, 

*  How  little  this  event  was  viewed  as  the  real  end  of  the  Roman  Empire 
is  seen  from  the  fact  that  Simplicius  does  not  mention  it  in  his  letters. 

*  It  should  be  remembered  (as  already  stated)  that  this  is  the  time 
(about  A.D.  500)  when  the  title  of  Pope  (Papa)  is  first  found  applied  by 
any  writer  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  namely,  by  Ennodins  of  Pavia  (ob.  521 : 
Patrol,  Ixiii.  69).  The  Synod  of  the  Palm  {Synodus  PcUmaris)  was  so 
called  from  the  place  of  meeting,  "a  porticu  beati  Petri  Apostoli,  que 
appellatur  ad  Pabnaria  "  (Anastasins,  ap.  Schaff,  vol.  iL  p.  325>,  Its  date 
is  variously  placed  at  501  or  503^  • 
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and  regpODsiblo  to  God  alone,  mas  made  by  the  deaeou  Ennodius, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Favia,  in  bis  Def^Dce  of  the  Ckiunci],'  and  was 
adopted  by  tbe  Sixcii  Boman  Conncil  beld  by  Symmacbua ;  and 
acts  of  earlier  BishopB  of  Rome  wero  forged  to  countenance  llio 
awumptioo. 

Tbeodoric  abstained  from  interference  with  the  action  of  the 
Romnn  bisbopa  in  the  quarrel  with  Constantinople  about  the  Mono- 
phyaite  controversy;  but  their  reconciliation  roused  his  political 
jealonsy  and  led  to  his  pcraecntJon  of  Pope  John  I.,  which  has 
already  been  related.  Just  a,  month  before  his  death  he  ended  a 
{irotracled  struggle  Tor  the  succeasion  to  John  by  nomitinting  Feux 
IV,  (526-530)  i  and  be  made  an  ordinance  that  hereafter,  a^  here- 
tofore, the  Pope  should  be  elected  by  the  clergy  and  jieople,  but 
should  bo  oonfirmeii  by  tbe  temporal  prince  before  assuming  bis 
ofRce.  During  the  confusion  that  followed  the  deatli  of  Tbeodoric, 
Iho  elections  of  Bonifacb  II.  (530-632^  and  John  II.  (532-535) 
were  again  disgraced  by  violent  contentions  and  bribery. 

5  14.  On  the  recovery  of  Italy  by  Belisarius,  JuBtinian  adopted 
towards  the  Chnich  of  Rome  the  satno  policy  by  which  he  had 
reduced  that  of  Constantinople  to  subservienco.  He  deprived  the 
people  at  largo  of  their  share  in  the  election  of  bishops,  who  were  to 
be  chosen  by  tbe  clergy  and  principal  inhabitants  of  each  city. 
"  He  made  new  and  stringent  regalations  as  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  Pope  by  the  civil  power.  According  to  the  Liber  DiuTnui,  a 
collection  of  forms  which  represents  the  state  of  things  in  those  dnyn 
or  shortly  after,  the  death  of  a  Bomau  bishop  was  to  be  notified 
to  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna ;  the  encceasca'  was  to  be  chosen  by  the 
clergy,  the  nobles  of  Homo,  the  soldiery  and  the  citizens ;  and  the 
ratification  of  the  election  was  to  be  requested  in  very  submissive 
terms,  both  of  the  Emperor  and  of  his  deputy  the  Exarch."' 

The  chief  points  in  the  history  of  the  Popes  nnder  Justinian  have 
l>een  related  in  connection  with  the  Monophysite  controversy. 
Their  loss  tif  power  and  dignity  was  increased  by  the  Ecliism  of 
Aquileia  and  other  parts  of  tiie  West;'  but  the  invasion  of  the 
Iiombards  loosened  their  dependence  on  the  Bmperor,  and  incceased 
tliL-ir  political  importance  as  leaders  in  the  defence  of  Italy,  and  as 
the  possessors  of  immense  wealth,  Tbe  Kmperors  requited  their 
services  with  new  civil  privil^es. 

§  15.  Meanwhile  they  extended  their  claims  of  jurisdiction,  which 
were  strengthened  by  frequent  appeals  from  bishops  and  applica- 
tions from  churches  for  advice  on  difficult  questions.  In  the 
Decretal  E'pitQe*  sent  in  answer,  "  the  applicants  were  glad  to  be 
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assured  that  the  substance  of  such  replies  was  of  apostolical  tradi- 
tion, and  of  universal  authority ;  and  the  Pope  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  general  dictator  in  matters  of  this  kind.  About  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a  Koman  monk  of  Scythian 
birth,  collecteii  tiio  canons  of  the  general  and  of  the  chief  proTincial 
councils,  translating  those  which  were  in  Greek,  and  including 
with  tbuni  the  Decretal  Epistles  of  the  Roman  bishops,  from  Siri- 
cius  downwards.  The  work  became  a  standard  of  ecclesiastical  law 
in  the  West ;  and  it  contributed  largely  to  heighten  the  authority 
of  the  see  whose  decisions  and  advices  were  thus  apparently  pleused 
on  a  level  with  those  of  the  most  venerated  councils.**  ^ 

§  16.  Tliesc  advances  towards  Papal  ascendancy  were  still  kept  in 
check  by  the  supremacy  of  the  emperors  and  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  Eastern  jxitriarchs.  Titles  which  appeared  to  concede 
authority  over  the  universal  church  were  used  as  terms  of  flattery, 
as  when,  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the  Alei^andrians  called  Leo 
"  (Ecumenical  Bishop  and  Patriarch  of  Great  Rome.**  *  The  style 
of  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  *  was  assumed  by  the  bishops  of  Constan- 
tinople, without  implying  a  claim  to  supremacy  over  the  Western 
Church ;  and  it  was  equally  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  by  a 
Byzantine  Council  held  by  the  Patriarch  Mennas.  In  like  manner, 
Justinian,  who,  with  all  the  formality  of  law,  calls  the  Church  of 
Constantinople  "  the  head  of  all  the  churches,**  applied  the  very 
same  title  to  the  Church  of  Home.  A  new  epoch  in  the  advance  oi 
the  Roman  See  and  in  the  History  of  the  Church  begins  with  the 
pontificate  of  Guegory  the  Great,  which  "  marks  the  transition 
of  the  patriarchal  system  into  the  strict  Papacy  of  the  Middle 
Ages."* 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  561.  Dionysius  Exiguus  was  the  inventor  of  the 
new  Paschal  cycle,  which  was  adopted  at  Rome  in  525,  and  of  the  system 
of  dating  from  the  Christian  era,  which  he  places  four  years  too  low  (ac- 
cording to  the  now  received  chronology),  so  that  the  birth  of  Christ  falls 
at  the  division  between  the  years  B.C.  5  and  4  of  Dionysius.  See  this  fully 
explained  in  the  Student's  N.  T.  Hist,,  chap.  vi.  Note  B,  p.  163. 

*  **  It  was  afterwards  pretended  that  the  title  was  given  bv  the  whole 
Council  (Greg.  Mag.  Epist.  v.  18,  20,  44);  but  Gregory's  editors  show 
that  this  was  not  the  case."    (Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  560.) 

*  The  title  is  explained  by  Anastasius  the  Librarian,  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Acts  of  the  Second  Nicene  Council,  as  not  consistent  with  the  Latin 
universalis,  but,  in  the  more  literal  Greek  sense,  as  Applying  to  any  parti- 
cular part  inhabited  by  Christians  (Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  9\  When  as- 
sumed, however,  by  the  Patriarch  John  the  Faster,  in  583,  it  was  under- 
stood in  the  West  in  the  wider  sense,  and  called  forth  the  protests  of 
Pelagius  II.  and  Gregory  the  Great,  which  we  have  to  notice  nresentlv 
Chap.  XIX.  §  5.  ^  ' ' 

*  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 
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Temples  and  Basilicoe— Churches  of  the  BoMtHcan  Type,  §  10.  Descrip- 
tion tff  the  Basilica,  civil  and  ecclesiastical— The  Walls,  Court,  and  Porch 

— Nave.  Aisles,  and  Transepts — St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome Choir 

and   Pulpit — Sanctuary,    Altar,   and   Ciborium — Ornameiits Seats  of 

Clerpy  and  Bishoj/s  Throne — Places  of  Laity  and  Women Galleries 

liuildings  attached  to  churches.    §  11.  Round  Churches  of  the  Sepulchral 

or  J/cmorial  tyj>c — Sta.  Costanza  and  St.  Stefano  Rotundo  at  Rome 

Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — Church  of  St.  George  at  Thessalonica 

Cathedral  at  Bosrah.     §  12.  The  third,  or  Byzantine  type St.  Sophia, 

and  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  at  Constantinople — St.  Vitale  and  St.  Apol- 
linare  in  Classe,  at  Ravenna — Churches  after  the  time  of  Justinian. 
§  13.  Consecration  of  Churches — Relics  essential — Consequences  of  their 
indelible  sanctity — Right  of  asylum  and  its  abuses — Desecration  and  Re- 
consecration  or  Reconciliation.    §  14.  The  Cross  in  Churches Early  Use 

of  the  Symbol — Adoration  of  the  Cross.  §  15.  Introduction  of  the 
Crucifix  and Crucijixion'Pictures — Symbolical  Representation:  the^^tu 

Dei — The  Crucifix  in  Churches :  decree  of  Trullan  Council   in  691 

Early  private  use  of  the  Crucifix — Crucifixion-Pictures— The  MS.  of 
Rabula — The  diptych  of  Rambona.  §  16.  Pictures  (called  "Images") 
in  Churches — Their  original  purpose  and  subjects — Worship  of  Images, 

especially  in  the  East — Judgment  of  Gregory  the  Great Bede:  earliest 

pictures  in  English  Churches.     §  17.  Worship  of  the  Virgin  Marr 

Heathen  element  in  Mariolatry — Worship  of  Angels  rare  as  yet— 
Ambrose.  §  18.  Reverence  for  iSain/s — ^Their  Relics,  Lives,  and  Miracles 
— Use  of  the  Name — The  Diptychs  and  Calendars — Canonization  and 
Beatification.  §  19.  Jlohj  Places  nud  Pilgrimages — Legend  of  the  finding 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ  by  St.  Helena — Festival  of  the  **  Invention  "— 
Practice  of  Pilgrimage — Protests  of  eminent  Fathers.  §  20.  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Liturgies — Meaning  of  the  word — Liturgical  Models  in  Scrip- 
ture— No  Primitive  Liturgies  extant.     §  21.  Earliest  existing  Liturgies 

of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries — Internal  Evidences  of  date ^Marks  of 

an  earlier  and  common  Liturgical  Tradition.  §  22.  Disuse  of  the  Zto- 
cipliiia  Arcani — ^The  Church  Service  public — Its  responsive  character— 
— Action  as  well  as  utterance.  §  23.  Numerous  ancient  Litureies: 
classified.  I.  The  Oriental  Liturgies  :  (1)  of  St,  Clement  •  (2)  of 
St.  James,  or  the  Jerusalem  family — Syriac  Monophysite  Litnriries  •  (3) 
of  St,  Mark,  or  the  Alexandrian^IJoptic  and  Ethiopic  Liturgies  •  (4)  of 
St,  Thaddeus,  or  of  Edessa  :  the  source  of  many  Nestorian  Lituriries  •  (5) 
The  Constantinopolit'in,  and  Liturgies  of  St,  Basil  and  St.  Chrusostom; 
the  living  Liturgy  of  the  Greek  and  Russian  Church.  §  24-.  II.  The 
Occidental  Liturgies  :  (1)  The  Ephesian,  ascribed  to  St.  John^  including 
the  Old  Gallican  (with  the  British),  and  the  Old  Spanish  or  Mozardbic— 
(2)  The  Liturgy  of  St,  Ambrose  (still  used  at  Milan),  and  that  of  Anuileia 
—(S)  The  Roman  Liturgy — Sacramentaries  ascribed  to  Leo  I.  Gelasius, 
and  Gregory  the  Great — The  Ordo  et  Canon  Missce — Its  all  but  universal 
prevalence  in  the  Latin  Church.  §  25.  Creeds  or  8t/mboh.  Their  use 
as  baptismal  formularies  and  rules  of  faith-=^Their  numerous  fonns— 
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Development  of  (he  "  Aposllei'  Creed"— The  baptiamnl  rornmla  of  the 
Weslurn  Church,  g  2H,  The  "JVKcne  CVced"— When  introdueed  intu 
the  Lilurgy— Its  adoption  la  the  West.  §  27.  Tbespurioua  "  C- fed  of 
S.  Alhaaasiia" — lu  character  and  purpose — Its  Western  origin — lis 
date.  S  28.  Puritan  Opposition  to  the  leodeocies  of  the  nge  ;  moaasli- 
cism,  ascelicUm,  oud  Unriolati;  : — AeriuB.  §29.  Helvidius;  Bonosos 
JoTinian.     §  30.  Vigilaotius. 

5  1.  The  completion  of  the  Sixth  Century  marks  acotljer  epoch, 
from  wliich  it  is  well  to  survey  the  state  of  the  Church  during 
the  three  hunOrcd  years  of  its  conuection  with  the  State,  which 
had  followed  the  like  [leriod  of  peraecuied  independence. 

With  regard  to  the  conetittition  of  the  Church,  and  Ihe  develop- 
ment of  her  hicrarchnl  goverament,  there  ia  little  or  tiolhlng  of 
importance  to  add  to  what  has  beeu  Hiid  in  reviewing  the  Fouitli 
Century  >  nud  in  the  subsequent  counis  of  our  narrative.  The 
continuance  of  outward  prosperity,  the  increase  of  ecclesiastical 
wealth,  the  influence  of  churchmen  in  slate  afiairs,  and  ibe  authority 
which  they  wielded  in  proviacial  and  general  councils,  ^^ere  con* 
tinually  leuding  to  increase  the  CKaltation  uf  the  clergy  above  the 
laity,  and  to  widen  the  distinction  between  the  ranks  of  the  clergy 
themselves. 

The  [iriinitiye  idea  of  the  consecration  to  the  work  of  the 
miuistry  was  stiffened  into  the  formal  law  of  the  indelibility  of 
holy  orders,  of  which  the  toneure  became  the  sign.  This  mode  of 
shaving  the  head,  at  first  the  badge  of  penitenip,  and  from  them 
Adopted  by  the  monks,  as  a  token  of  constant  bumilialion,  became 
the  regular  mark  of  ihe  clerical  profession.' 

S  2.  A  special  training  fur  the  ministry  of  the  Church  was  pro- 
vided by  schools  of  divinity,  such  ns  those  at  Alexandria  and 
Anlioch,  EdessB  and  Nisibls;  and  it  was  esteemed  a  bishop's  duty 
to  care  for  the  education  of  his  clergy  ;  while  the  Rreat  monaslerim 
became  the  chief  seals  of  theological  learning.     The  i^e  qualifying 

■  chsp.  XII. 

*  The  tunsure  first  becnmc  caminou  among  the  clergf  iu  the  siith  ceotary, 
and  an  eMential. mark  of  ordinatJoo  after  that  epoch.  It  woa  of  vajiona 
forms:  the  Greeks  thnved  or  rather  clipped  close  the  hair  of  the  whole 
head ;  the  Romaos  ehaved  the  crown  of  Ihe  head,  leaving  a  liog  of  hair,  ia 
imitation  at  the  crown  of  thorns,  while  a  third  practice  prevailed  id  the 
Scoto-Irish  Church,  of  ihaving  Ihe  front  of  the  head,  ai  far  back  u  the  ean. 
Ml  that  the  hair  formed  a  crescenl.  The  Greeks  pleaded  the  authority  of 
Paol.  (he  Romans  Ihat  of  Peter,  and  they  ascrihed  to  his  antngoniEt,  Simoa 
MngnsCwhom  they  had  lomehaw  discovered  to  have  heeu  bnld  I)  the  Scoto- 
Irish  toniure.  which  was  long  a  bonn  of  contention  among  the  Churches  of 
Britain,  eqaally  with  the  time  of  ket[ang  Eaiter  (sae  Chap.  XtX.^ 
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for  holj  orden  wis  fixed  at  thirty,  after  the  ezmmple  of  Chiist's 

entrance  on  His  pablic  ministry.  The  enhanciwi  nuictitj  of  holj 
orders  increased  the  power  of  die  hisbope,  who  akne  ooold  oonier 
ordination ;  and  the  appointment  of  the  clergy  fell  Tery  early  into 
tlieir  hands,  though  still  uith  the  asaent  (real  or  sapfond)  c^ 
the  con^reiation.  The  Council  of  Orange  (441)  first  extended 
C'piscofjal  patronage  heyond  a  bishop's  own  diocese,  in  the  cue  of 
churches  that  he  might  have  bailt  in  another ;  and,  a  oentnry  later, 
Justinian  granted  the  same  privilege  to  laymen.  His  law  of  541 
enacted  that  "  any  one  who  should  found  a  chnich,  and  should 
endijw  it  with  a  maintenance  for  a  clerk,  might  nominate  a  person 
who  should  be  ordained  to  it.  The  bi^fihopa,  howeTcr,  were  at 
liberty  in  such  casc-^  to  refuse  ordination,  if  the  individual  presented 
were  unfit.''  *  Such  was  the  origin  of  Lap  Patronage  in  the  Church. 
The  clerical  profession,  with  its  rank,  wealth,  and  power,  its 
privileges  and  exemptions,  became  an  increasing  object  of  worldly 
ambition  ;  while  the  conflict  of  parties,  churches  and  ocx^regadons 
called  for  leaders  with  other  qualifications  than  those  which  were 
spiritual.  Tromotion  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  offices,  passing 
over  the  intermediate  grades,  became  a  common  practice.  The 
spontaneous  impulse,  which  had  called  forth  an  Ambrose  or  Augus- 
tine against  his  will,  degenerated  into  the  strange  system  of  fi>rciUe 
ordination,  which  could  only  be  evaded  by  the  person  so  chosen 
taking  an  oath  that  he  would  not  submit  to  be  ordained  for  then 
he  w^as  not  compelled  to  forswear  himself.  While  some  bv  affected 
reluctance,  procured  their  forced  ordination  in  order  to'  enhance 
their  own  importance,  it  was  imposed  on  others  as  a  political  dis- 
qualification.^ Both  these  practices,  of  conferring  on  neophytes  the 
higher  clerical  grades,  and  of  forcible  ordination,  were  condemned 
by  councils  and  imperial  edicts;  and  the  presbyters  and  hiwer 
clergy  were  allowed  to  renounce  orders  imposed  against  their  will. 
But  in  the  case  of  bishops,  those  only  were  esteemed  fit  for  the 
office  who  had  been  unwilling  to  assume  it.*     The  severance  of 

*  Novell,  cxxiii.  18  ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  568. 

*  The  Roman  emperors  Avitus  (456)  and  Glycerins  (47,5)  were  deposed 
in  this  manner ;  and  the  practice  was  not  uncommon  in  the  Middle  Aees. 

*  Hence  the  alFectation  still  perpetuated  in  the  formula  *'  nolo  episco- 
pari " ;  the  whole  principle  being  curiously  at  variance  with  that  other 
♦'saying  *  which  Paul  says,  is  "  to  be  believed — whoever  seeks  the  episco- 
])ate  desit-es  a  good  work."  (I  Tim.  iii.  1  :  Jlitrrhs  6  \6yos^  Et  tis  rvs 
^TTiffKovris  6tt4ytraiy  koXov  $pyov  4iri0vfi€7.)  It  is  worthy  of  special 
notice,  that  these  words  are  immediately  followed  by  others  no  less  clwrly 
opposed  to  clerical  celibacy  (v.  2-5),  and  to  the  ordination  of  neophyt^ 
(v.  6 ).  Such  were  the  advances  already  made  upon  Apostolic  precepts  by 
•cclesiastical  castom  and  law.  ^w«4»      j 
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a  bishop  from  his  flock  was  deeineJ  a  sort  of  spiritual  aduUery,  on 
the  principle — now  common  iu  the  Church — of  applying  to  ihe 
clergy  the  language  and  imagery  which  Scripture  appropriatfa  to 
their  Divine  Master. 

§  3.  This  fsDciful  exnggeratian  of  the  bond  bettfeen  the  biEhops 
and  their  charge  snggesls,  by  transition  of  thought,  the  increasing 
opposition  to  tboee  natural  ties  which  Scriptuie  expicwly  sanctions, 
adding  special  reasons  for  their  observance  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Church;*  while  experience  proves  that  the  attempt  to  set  up  a 
higher  standard  of  purity  lends  to  defeat  itself.  Much  indeed  may 
be  said  for  voluntAty  celibacy,  deliberately  chosen  and  sustained  by 
higher  principle;  but  a  law  ini[iosed  upon  a  whole  class  is  quite 
another  thing ;  and  long  before  the  law  waa  made,  the  dftngers  even 
of  the  voluntary  custom  had  become  conspicuous.  'Ihe  Wicene 
Council,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  refused  to  impose  celibacy  on 
the  clergy,  found  it  already  needful  to  enact  a  rule  against  the 
reception  into  the  houses  of  the  c!ei^  of  female  companions  or 
sttendanta,*  except  such  as  near  relationship  or  advanced  age 
placed  above  euBptcion.  This  canon  was  made  an  imperial  law  by 
Honotiua,  in  iZO.' 

It  is  a  most  important  fact  that  no  Genernl  Council  imposed 
celibacy  on  the  clergy,  though  that  of  Chalcedon  assumes  the 
existence  of  certain  prohibitions.  Even  as  early  as  that  of  Nicwa, 
the  arguments  on  the  question  seem  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  law 
forbidding  murrii^e  after  ordination  to  the  higher  clerical  grades  of 
deacon,  presbyter,  or  bishop.'  The  practice  of  the  Eastern  Church 
wat  fiir  a  long  time  more  liberal  than  that  of  the  Western,  where 
Ihe  Popes  early  declared  for  celibacy,  as  we  hdve  already  seen  in 
Ihe  decretal  of  Siriciua  (395).°  Local  synods  were  constantly  at 
work  to  enforce  rules  which  the  General  Councils  had  not  imposed  on 
the  whole  Church.  The  soccesaive  sl*ps  of  this  partial  legislation  are 
traced  by  Canon  Boliertson,'  who  adds  the  important  remark,  that 

'  Sc?  the  pasuge  cited  in  the  preceding  notr?. 

'  "  Subintroduotiim  mullarem.  — Can.  JVic.  3. 

■  Cod.  ThMdoi.  XVI.  ii.  44. 

*  Od<  rciult  of  this  rule  mw  a  fiictitioiia  barrier  In  the  promotion  at 
clergymen,  however  fit;  u  when  Lupus  of  Tmyes  (in  the  liflh  centorj) 
tells  i»  that  ha  and  other  biihops  tried  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  enfordng 
the  rule  by  avoiding  the  elevation  of  married  clergymEn  from  Ihe  lower 
orders  to  the  higher.     (Lnpui,  Ep'at.  3  ;  Patrolog.  Iviil.) 

»  Ch.p.  XII.  %  12. 

'  Vol.  \.  p.  565:  "The  general  aim  of  the  canons  vtt  t 
marriage  altogether,  if  poisible ;  to  extend  the  prohibition  to  tl 
grade*  of  the  mioiitry  ;  to  debar  the  married  &om  higher  proi 
prevent  >ach  clerks  a>  were  alJowed.to  msrry  once  from  enter 
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"  the  frequency  of  such  canons  is  itself  a  proof  how  imperfectly  they 
were  able  to  make  way  ;  aud  very  many  cases  are  recorded  which 
show  that  the  enforcement  of  them  was  found  impracticable,  and 
that  a  variety  of  usages  in  different  places  was  largely  tolerated." 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  one  of  the  first  imperial  enactments  on 
the  subject  *  dealt  chiefly  with  the  abuses  naturally  resulting  from 
the  attempt  to  enforce  celibacy,  while  it  allowed  clergymen  married 
before  ordination  to  keep  their  wives  on  the  very  logical  ground 
that  these  are  not  unfitly  joined  to  clerks,  who  have,  by  their  con- 
versation, made  their  husbands  worthy  of  the  priesthood.'* 

Tlie  progress  made  in  the  course  of  another  century,  by  the  civil 
law  as  well  as  the  canons  of  the  Church,  is  seen  in  several  enact- 
ments of  Justinian,  confirming  the  ecclesiastical  prohibitions  of 
clerical  marriage,  and  declaring  the  issue  of  sUch  marriages  illegiti- 
mate, and  incapable  of  inheriting  property.  He  also  assic^s  the 
danger  of  nepotism  as  a  reason  for  forbidding  the  promotion  to 
bishoprics  of  those  who  liad  children  or  grandchildren.* 

§  4.  The  progress  of  celibacy  was  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  result  of  a  spirit  of  emulation  with  the  monastic  purity  of  life. 
But  mouasticism  itself  had  already  begun  to  decline  from  its  first 
simplicity  and  enthusiasm,  as  was  natural  from  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  system  iu  popular  favour,  and  the  power  which  the  monks 
wielded  in  the  controversies  of  the  age.  The  monastic  profession 
was  encouraged  by  imperial  edicts ;  especially  when  Justinian  gave 
public  sanction  to  the  abuse  of  it  which  sets  the  social  laws  of 
nature  at  defiance,  j>ermitting  it  to  be  made  by  married  persons, 
children,  and  slaves,  against  the  will  of  their  consorts,  their  parents, 
and  their  masters.  The  monks  acquired  more  and  more  of  the 
clerical  character,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  ;3  and  they  were  held  in  higher  popular  reputa- 
tion than  the  clergy  for  holiness.  They  aimeil  at  practical  in- 
dependence, as  much  as  possible,  of  the  episcopal  control  to  which 

second  union;  to  limit  their  choice  to  women  who  had  never  been 
married  ;  to  separate  the  married  clergy  from  their  wives  or  if  thev 
lived  together,  to  restrain  them  from  conjugal  intercourse."  One  result 
of  these  laws  is  seen  in  "  the  fact  that,  in  proportion  as  celibacv  was 
enforced  on  the  clergy,  it  became  the  more  necessary  to  enact  canons 
prohibiting  them  to  entertain  concubines  or  other  'extraneous'  female 
companions"  (extraneas  foeminas  vel  ancillas). — Ibid,  p.  566. 

*  The  law  of  Honorius  (a.d.  420)  already  cited. 

*  See  the  laws  cited  by  llobertson,  vol.  i.  p.  566. 

3  Leo  the  Great  forbids  monks  to  preach,  or  to  intermeddle  with 
other  clerical  functions  (^Epist,  cxviii.  2;  cxix.  6)," — Hobertson.  voL  i- 
p.  572. 
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tbsy  were  mbjected  bjr  the  Council  of  Cbalcedon  and  the  laws  of 
JustinJBD.' 

"In  the  West,  wliere  monesticism  hud  been  first  planted  inoro 
slowly  thnn  amung  tlie  enthusiasts  of  Egypt  and  A&ia,  it  ninick 
root  deeper  into  societj,  !ind  grew  into  better  organized  forms 
which  bore  more  practical  friiit.  lliere  )s  iiiooh  truth  in  the 
eloquent  wordd  of  Monlalembert :'— "  'J'he  monastia  stream,  which 
hod  been  born  in  the  desert  of  E^ypt,  divided  itself  into  two  great 
arma.  The  one  spread  in  the  East,  at  first  inundated  everything, 
then  concenlrated  and  lost  itself  there.  The  other  escaped  into  the 
West,  and  sprtjad  itseir  by  a  thoueaud  channels  over  an  entire  world, 
whicli  bad  to  be  covered  and  fertilised." 

The  monasteries  of  the  West  acquired  new  importatico  from  the 
revolution  which  overthrew  the  Empire.  "  Monks,  both  by  tbeJtw 
numbers  and  by  their  profession  of  especial  sanctity,  impressed  the 
barbarian  coni[ueror8.  Their  abodes,  therefore,  became  a  secure 
retreat  fiom  the  troubles  of  the  time ;  they  were  honoured  and 
respected,  and  wealth  was  largely  bestowed  on  them.  But  whero 
the  monastic  profession  was  sought  by  many  for  reasons  different 
from  those  which  its  founders  had  contemplated — for  the  sake  of 
a  safe  and  tiiinquiL  life  rather  thnn  for  penitence  and  religions 
profession— a  strong  tegdcncy  to  degeneracy  was  naturally  soon 
manifested.  And  thus  in  the  earlier  purt  of  the  sixth  century 
there  was  room  for  the  labours  of  a  reformer."^ 

$  G.  Early  in  the  sixth  century  the  man  arose  who,  in  simply 
setting  an  example  of  the  much  needed  reform,  gave  to  Western 
monastictsm  the  permanent  organization  which  placed  it  on  a 
surer  foundation  than  the  Eastern  type,  and  made  it  the  source  of 
immense  practical  results,  both  for  good  and  evil.  To  Saist 
Benedict  op  Ncebia,'  founder  of  the  famous  Betitdictine  Order, 
is  justly  awarded  "  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  the  Western  monks. 
He  has  furnished  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  incalculable  influence 

'  The  firtt  country  id  which  this  principla  was  violated  v/ae  Africa, 
where,  ibout  tha  ysar  530,   minj  monutio  societies,  paning  over  Iha 
local  biihopi,  placeii  tlienuelTei  under  the  primate  of  Corthtge,  or  other 
dbtnot  prelate!  ICone.  CaHhag.  A.D.  my'—ibid.  p.  573. 
'  '  The  Monki  of  the  West.' 
>  Robertion,  vol.  i.  p.  573. 

*  Tha  epithet  i>  derired  from  the  Umbrian  towa  neni  which  he  wu 
born,  now  Korcki.  in  the  old  dacbf  of  Spalcto,  in  Coutral  Italy.  The  chief 
hority  for  hi*  life  is  the  biography  written  by  Tope  Gregory  the  Great 
aloQ.,  Lib.  II.).  from  the  comDiunicBtioiis  of  fuQr  of  Benedict's  chief 
^^ciples,  and  full  of  legends  of  his  miracles.  Among  mod  era  writers, 
Batler  (J^iwfo/t'tefiuuito,  dieMarL  31)  and  Uontalambert  (ifoMf  o/tAe 
Wcri,  Tol,  U,  book  JT.)  ate  especially  inleresting. 
19* 
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which  a  simplo  but  judicious  moral  rule  of  life  may  exerciss  on 
many  centuries.*'  * 

IJom  about  a.d.  480,  of  a  noble  family,*  Benedict  was  only  four- 
teen when  he  gave  proof  of  his  sensitive  piety,  and  his  desire  for  the 
monastic  life,  by  fleeing  from  his  dissolute  fellow-students  at  Eome 
to  a  dark  cave  in  the  barren  rocks  about  the  lakes  which  gave  name 
to  Sublaqueum  {Subiaco),^  in  the  valley  of  the  Anio  (^Teverane), 
above  forty  miles  east  of  I^ome.  This  retreat  was  known  to  none 
but  Komanus,  a  neip:hbouring  monk,  who  had  seen  Benedict  in  his 
flight,  and  who  fed  him  with  a  part  of  his  own  moderate  conventual 
allowance  of  bread.  On  certain  days  the  small  loaf  was  let  down 
to  Benedict's  grotto  at  the  end  of  a  cord,  his  friend  calling  his 
attention  by  a  bell.  Here  the  youthful  hermit  passed  through 
conflicts  like  those  of  St.  Anthony ;  and  the  plantations  of  roses 
which  still  adorn  a  neighbouring  garden  are  ascribed  to  a  miraculous 
transformation  by  St.  Francis  (in  1223)  of  the  lieds  of  thorns  on 
which  Benedict  used  to  roll  naked,  to  subdue  his  sensual  passion. 

In  the  course  of  years,  his  retreat  was  discovered  by  the  shep- 
herds, who  at  first  took  the  recluse  in  his  garment  of  skins  for  a  wild 
beast.  Their  rei)ort  of  his  pious  instructions  and  miraculous  powers 
caused  Benedict  to  bo  sought  out  for  the  abbacy  of  a  neit^hboup- 
ing  cloister,  which  he  only  accepted  after  warning  the  monks 
against  electing  an  abbot  of  manners  so  unlike  their  own  (510). 
And  so  it  fell  out ;  for  his  monks  repaid  his  zeal  for  their  reforma- 
tion by  mixing  poison  with  his  drink;  but  he  no  sooner  made 
over  it  the  sign  of  the  cross,  than  the  cup  flew  to  pieces ;  where- 
upon Benedict  gently  reminded  them  of  his  caution,  and  retired 
to  his  solitude.  The  main  facts  underlying  the  legend  give  a 
striking  example  of  the  early  corruption  of  monasticism  and  the 
selfish  passions  which  are  an  inevitable  fruit  of  the  system. 

After  this,  the  hermit  of  Subiaco  could  no  longer  lie  hidden. 
The  concourse  of  admiring  disciples,  and  the  youths  sent  to  him  by 
the  Roman  nobility  for  instruction,  caused  Benedict  to  found  amon^^ 
those  wild  hills  the  apostolic  number  of  twelve  monasteries^  each 
with  an  abbot  and  twelve  monks.  But,  being  again  assailed  by  the 
persistent  envy  of  a  priest  named  Florentius,  who  maligned  his 
character  and  renewed  the  attempt  to  poison  him,  Benedict  departed, 

»  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  217.  «  «  Ltben'ori  genere '*  (Greg.  c.  1). 

•  The  site  of  a  villa  of  Nero,  who  appears  to  have  made  the  three 
artificial  lakes,  which  have  now  disappeared.  The  place  was  probablv 
quite  deserted  at  the  time  of  Benedict's  retreat.  The  modem  town  of 
Subiaco  has  grown  up  round  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Sta.  Scolas- 
tica,  named  after  Benedict's  sister,  who  founded  there  a  convent  for  nims. 
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with  a  few  com{iaDionE,  in  aearch  of  a  new  home  (528).  Travelling 
aluQg  the  cliain  of  liill?,  amongst  which  Fahius  had  played  his 
waiting  gnmo  of  war  with  Haonibal,  they  came  to  a,  lofty  height 
above  Caeinum*  and  the  valley  of  the  Lirin,  crowned  by  a  grove  and 
temple,  wliere  Apollo  was  still  worahijipcd  by  the  ruaticR.  After 
arduous  Labours  for  their  converHioD,  and  overcoming  diabolical 
prodigies  by  miracles,  Benedict  out  dowa  the  grove,  destroyed  the 
temple  and  idol,  and  on  the  site  of  tlie  overturned  altar  he  built 
an  oratory  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  St.  Martin  of  Tonrs. 

Around  the  spot  thus  consecrated  he  proceeded  to  erect  the 
renowned  monastery  of  MonU  Casiino,^  which  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  whole  Benedictine  order ;  "  the  most  [lowerfol  and 
famoua  monastery  in  the  Catholic  imiverae,  celebrated  especially 
hecauae  there  Benedict  wrot«  hia  rule  and  formed  the  type  which 
was  to  serve  ss  a  model  to  innumerable  communiUca  submitted  to 
that  sovereign  code"  (o29).'  Here,  witliout  relaxing  his  ascetic 
self-discipUne,  Benedict  exchanged  his  hermit  life  for  that  of  ii 
ruler,  inatrnctor,  and  miGsionary,  though  he  whb  never  ordained  to 
the  priesthood.  He  himself 'founded  a  second  cloister  near  Terra- 
oina;  and  two  of  his  favourite  diaciples,  Placidua  and  Maarus,* 
carried  the  "holy  rule"  into  Sicily  and  Gaul,  whence  it  spread  to 
Spain.  Tbns  during  the  fourteen  years  of  hia  life  at  Monte  Cassino, 
Benedict  saw  the  establish  moot  of  his  system  in  all  the  weatem 
provinces  of  Kurope.  He  died  while  praying  in  a  standing  posture, 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  from  which  he  had  juat  received  the  Eucharist, 
on  the  day  now  sacred  tohim  in  the  Calendar,  the  21st  of  Marab,  543. 

5  G.  The  ^«/i;  of  Si.  Bmitdkt^  is  embodied  in  seven ly-three 
Chapters  of  Ordinancea — moral,  social,  litui'gionl,  and  peual— with 

'  This  Important  town  on  the  Via  LntiM,  the  liut  on  th<  borders  of 
Latitun  townrds  Campania,  ia  now  callfd  San  Gtrmmo,  while  tho  aneient 
nam?  is  prnrrral  by  the  eminence  made  famoiiB  Lj  St.  Benedict.  Ths 
continuance  of  heathen  worahlp  on  the  frontiers  of  Latium,  na  late  ai  Iha 
beginning  of  the  liith  cenliiiy,  i»  ■  aliiking  enample  of  the  survival  of 
"/Hi^n'tni"  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  *  Uonas Cerium  CoBsluenw. 

'  Montnlenibert,  ii.  Ifl,  who  quotea  Dante's  description  of  UoDts 
Cossino  in  the  Pai-adiio.  Benedict  wrote  hia  rule  in  the  same  year  in 
which  the  Schools  cf  Athens  were  cloHd  by  Jnitinian.  and  in  which  ths 
Semi-Pelagian  doctrine  wni  eondfmned  bv  the  Council  of  Orange. 

'  Mauroi  was  the  founder  of  llie  nbbscy  of  Glanfeoil  {St.  Maar  t<ir 
Loin),  and  the  putron  saint  of  the  famnvh  of  the  Benedictinn  in  France, 
who  adopted  the  name  nf  HsDriona  (1  CIS),  and  whose  splendid  work*  have 
jjained  for  the  order  its  chief  lilerarv  fame. 

*  "Recula  Saocti  Benedictl."— Tba  chief  editions  an  those  of  Dam 
Calmet,  Par.  1T34,  and  Dam  Charles  firaodea,  Eintledlen  and  New  York, 
1857,  The  beat  ■ummariea  of  its  contents  »re  those  of  Giesfler,  AVn'Aoi- 
gmiltidite,  to),  i.  pt.  ii.  )  119,  ud  UaataleBiberC,  ehoLp.  ii. 
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a  Preface,  or  Prologue,  setting  forth  its  motives  aud  first  principles. 
In  order  to  pass  this  life  in  holiness  and  usefulness,  so  as  to  reap  an 
eternal  reward — says  tlie  famous  author — '*  we  must  form  a  school 
of  divine  Ki'vitude,  in  which,  we  trust,  nothing  too  heavy  or 
ii«j;orou8  will  be  eBtablished.**  The  extreme  severity  of  Oriental 
monasticisni,  impracticable  in  less  favoured  climates,  and  therefore 
affording  a  pretext  for  the  relaxed  discipline,  was  adapted  to 
Euroi)ean  modes  of  life,  and  made  variable  within  limits  suited  to 
different  countries  and  races.  Hence  the  system  had  an  unlimited 
l)0wer  of  exiiansion.  Nor  was  it  less  skilfully  adapted  to  human 
nature  by  its  combination  of  social  equality  with  the  most  absolute 
obcdiciico  to  its  laws,  submission  to  its  appointed  authorities,  and 
subjection  to  episcopal  supervision,  which  imited  it  firmly  to  the 
whole  system  of  the  Church.  Its  leading  objects  were  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  faith,  the  extirpation  of  heathenism,  the  instruction  of 
the  young,  the  nurture  of  divine  life  in  the  soul,  the  purification 
of  the  whole  nature,  and  the  exercise  of  the  body  by  useful  work, 
e8|)ecially  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  For  mental  exercise  Benedict 
himself  i)rcacribed  only  what  would* be  spiritually  profitable,  the 
study  of  Holy  Scripture  and  edifying  books,  especially  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints  and  the  'Conferences*  of  John  Cassian.*  But  the 
primary  place  given  to  the  education  of  the  young  furnished  a 
constant  motive  for  that  intellectual  progress,  the  want  of  which 
was  felt  by  every  active  mind,  and  for  which  the  strict  regulation  of 
every  hour  c;avo  daily  opportunities.  The  example  already  set  by 
f Jerome,  and  commended  to  the  monks  of  Benedict's  own  age  by 
Cassiodorus,*  tlie  great  founder  of  literary  culture  in  conuection 

»  See  Chap.  XII.  §  18. 

^  Magnus  Aurelius  Cassiodorus,  son  of  a  Roman  nobleman  who  had  been 
secretary  to  Valentinian  III.,  was  born  at  Scylaceum  (^SqutVace)  in  Calabria, 
about  4G8,  and  held  office  under  Odoacer,  Theodoric,  and  his  Gothic 
successors,  till  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Belisarius.*  At  the  age  of  abont 
seventy  he  retired  to  his  native  province  (538),  and  founded  the  monastery 
which  took  its  name  from  the  fish-ponds  on  the  estate  (^Canobium  Fiw- 
riensey  now  Viviers)j  of  which  he  has  left  an  interesting  description  (in  his 
De  Institut.  JJicin.  Litt  29,  seq.).  The  high  literary  culture  and  splendid 
library  of  Cassiodorus  gave  this  foundation  a  character  distinct  from  other 
monasteries ;  he  employed  his  monks  in  copying  MSS.,  and  himself  in  the 
composition  of  new  works  for  their  instruction,  and  in  scientific  recrea- 
tions, as  the  making  of  sun-dials,  water-clocks,  and  self-supplying  lampe. 
One  of  his  books  was  written  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  and  he  attained 
almost,  if  not  quite,  his  hundredth  year.  His  works  comprise  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  history  and  chronology,  theology  and  the  exposition  of 
Scripture,  and  an  educational  compendium  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  much 
used  during  the  Middle  Ages,  entitled  De  Artibus'ac  Discip^mi8  LUberalUm 
JAteraruin.     He  is  wrongly  claimed  as  a  Benedictine. 
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witk  Western  monaaliclann,  was  so  well  followed  by  tbe  Benedictines, 
tbaC  liternrj  work  became  a.  great  tradilion  of  tba  oriler  nnii  forms 
its  lasting  glory  down  to  the  most  recent  times.  Amidst  the  wars  of 
.  the  Middle  Ages,  the  monks  in  their  quiet  cloistera  transcribed  and 
presarred  from  destruction  the  great  works  of  classical  and  Christian 
antiquity,  of  whiclx  their  successors  put  forth  some  of  tho  noblest 
copies  from  tbe  press ;  witness  the  Benedictine  editions  of  the 
Cliriatian  Fathers.  Nor  must  we  forget  tbe  vast  service  rendered 
to  the  history  of  our  own  country  by  the  Chronicles  comjiiled  Ja 
tbe  monasteriea,  of  which  St.  Albana  has  tbe  chief  glory. 

It  lies  beyond  our  scope  to  give  more  than  the  merest  outline  of 
tbe  details  of  tbe  Benedictine  rule.  Each  convent  was  a  society 
of  members  equal  in  every  thin^  but  the  ofllcial  rank  needful  for 
government,  and  the  marka  of  deep  respect  due  to  age,  according 
to  which  they  addressed  one  another  as  "  father "  (»onnus)  or 
"  brother  "  (/rater) ;'  never  by  their  individuiil  nnraea,  for  person- 
ality WHS  as  far  na  possible  mei'^  in  the  community.  The  monks 
chose  their  Abbot  (whom  they  addressed  asDomnHS,  "lord"),  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  and  Benedict  is  equally 
careful  to  impress  on  tbe  Abbot  a,  aeiise  of  his  respouaibility  and 
moderation  in  using  his  authority,  and  on  tbe  monks  tbe  duty  of 
entire  and  cheerful  obedience  to  their  Abbot,  as  standing  to  them 
in  tbe  phice  of  Christ  The  Prior  or  Provost  (prapotiltii),  who 
ranked  next  to  the  Abbot,  wns  to  be  chosen  by  him,  in  orfer  to 
secure  his  complete  submission  ;'  indeed,  Benedict  was  so  jealous 
of  any  rivalry  to  tbe  Abbot's  authority  that  be  preferred  that  tlio 
Abbot  should  be   assisted  by  ciders  or  Deans  (ulecani).'      In  nil 

'  From  the  coatrsction  of  this  word  in  the  Roumnco  Isnguages  camB  fra 
mid  frire,  and  in  Englbh,  frere  nnd  friar. 

'  In  many  monuteries  the  prapoiil^  wu  cboiea  hy  the  bishop,  nnd 
wan  apt  to  auume  an  lie  of  liidepeDdtnca  tawarda  tbe  nbbot. 

'  The  word  dicdnus  (fi-om  deoem}  aisnifiiid  origitudly  "  one  ut  over  ten 
peisoDi "  (ai  ia  ths  army) ;  and  aa  in  Greek  wa  hare  ttiaa-i<i  (from  Stitis) 
"  a  decnry,"  but  StKarit  is  only  eoclesiaetical  Greeli.  (The  Student  should 
observe  the  oomplete  etymoli^Lcal  dlfiereace  of  dtan  and  cUacon.)  In  the 
Church  It  was  used  for  vnriotu  oHiaei  {  (ad  first  of  an  inrerior  oi^er,  >uch 
ua  membn  of  the  guild  ot  the  eopiata  (ux  Chap.  XIL  §7).  The  riMoniM 
rnoaatticia  wiui  the  aniitnDt  of  the  abbot  in  tupennteucling  the  rounder 
brethrsD,  providiog  for  the  waati  of  the  community,  and  lookiag  a'fter  the 
daily  movements  and  lervice  of  the  convent.  It  ia  not  till  the  ninth  century 
that  we  find  the  title  of  Dean  naed  in  the  two  higher  aensei  i~(I)  For  a 
presbyter  appointed  as  the  bishop'a  deputy  over  a  part  of  the  dlocci« 
ideauia),  who  waa  formerly  called  nnliipivshi/ler,  and  had  iin'ceedeii  to 
wnne  of  the  tonctiona  of  the  clu>'iipiaaipi—{2)  For  the  chief  officer  of  a 
eathedni  (deamaa  ecclcsia  cathtdraUs).  For  farther  details,  tee  the  Diet. 
of  CAruliaa  Anligq.,  Art.  DacAMiw. 
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ordinary  matters  his  councils  were  to  be  shared  with  the  elder 
monks ;  but  he  was  bound  to  bring  subjects  of  greater  importance 
before  the  whole  brotherhood- 

The  continuous  life  of  each  society,  and  the  vigour  of  the  whole 
system,  were  greatly  j)romoted  by  the  rule  which  allowed  parents 
to  deilicato  their  children  to  the  monastic  life  ;*  and  such  dedication 
appears,  in  earlier  times,  to  have  been  held  as  binding  equally  with 
the  voluntary  choice  of  mature  age.  But  in  the  latter  case,  no 
monastic  devotee  was  permitted  to  become  a  full  member  of  the 
community  till  after  a  year's  probation,'  during  which  the  novice 
liad  the  rule  thrice  read  over  to  him,  and  was  qiiestioned  as  to  his 
resolution  to  keep  it.  If  he  repented  his  choice,  he  was  free  to  leave 
the  cloister ;  if  he  resolved  to  become  a  professed  monk,  at  the  end 
of  his  novitiate,  after  an  examination  by  the  abbot  and  the  brethren, 
he  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  saints,  whose  relics  were  preserved 
in  the  cloister,  to  witness  his  vows,  a  copy  of  which,  subscribed  by 
his  hand,  he  laid  uix)n  the  altar,  thus  cutting  himself  off  from  the 
world  for  ever.* 


»  Such  children,  who  were  generally  of  noble  families,  were  called  Mati 
(^Regnl.  Benedict^  cap.  59).  Their  position  is  admirably  described  in 
Bede*s  brief  account  of  his  own  life,  from  the  age  of  7  to  59,  in  the  twin* 
monastery  of  Peter  and  Paul,  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  (Hist.  Eccl.  V. 
24): — *'Qui  natus  in  territorio  ejusdem  monasterii,  cuxn  essem  annonun 
septem,  aira  propinquorum  datus  sum  edncandus  reverentissimo  abbati 
Benedict©  [Benedict  Biscop],  ac  deinde  Ceolfrido;  cunctumque  ex  eo  tempus 
vitce  in  cjusdcin  monasterii  habitat -one  per  agens^  omnem  meditandis  Scripturis 
operam  dedi :  iii(\\xQ  miar  chservaniiain  discipUncB  reguitris  et  quolidianam 
cantandi  in  ecclcsia  curam,  semper  aut  discerc,  aut  docere^  aut  aci-ibere 
dulce  habui."  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  anv  act  of 
profession,  though  he  goes  on  to  state  the  ages  at  which  he  was  ordained 
deacon  and  prpsl>yter  (in  his  19th  and  30th  years) ;  nor  is  manual  kixmr 
specified  among  his  occupations,  unless  it  be  included  in  his  <*  observance  of 
the  discipline  of  the  rule  "  (of  St.  Benedict).  On  the  validity  of  the 
parental  dedication  of  children  there  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  decree  binding  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ,  but  the  Council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  527)  laid  down  the  role 
"  Monachum  aut  professio,  aut  patenia  devotio  facit,"  and  the  Council  of 
Worms  (a.d.  868)  expressly  declares  it  unlawful  for  such  obiati  to  return 
to  the  world.  These  decisions,  however,  are  ovenniled  by  a  decree  of  Pope 
Celestine  III.  (1191-1198),  that  the  profession  of  children  is  not  to  be  held 
valid  unless  ratified  when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion  ;  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  maintains  the  same  rule  with  his  unrivalled  power  of  armament 
(^Sumnia  neolojice,  11*.  II."  Quaest.  189,  art.  5).  ^ 

*  The  novitiate  was  afterwards  extended  to  three  years. 


»  *'  Monks  were,  however,  sometimes  allowed  to  forsake  their  profession' 
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By  tho  first  nrticle  of  that  threefoW  pledge,  the  vow  of  slead/aal- 
ncss  (^stnbitilat),  Benedict  added  to  the  moDRstic  system  the  irrevoc- 
able bond  of  perpetual  adherence  to  the  order.  The  Becond  vow, 
of  oomplete  rr/oi-mittion  of  life  (convenio  mmitro),  in  tho  sense  of 
asceticism,  involved  especially  the  obligation  of  voluntary  poverty 
and  chastity,  llie  Benedictine  rule  abolished  all  exceptions  to  the 
rule  of  monastic  celibacy.  The  novice,  on  making  his  profession, 
gave  up  all  his  property  to  the  monastery,  in  which  the  community 
of  goods  was  the  strict  law.  Frequent  search  was  made  for  any 
property  secreted  by  individuals :  presents  miglit  not  bo  received, 
even  from  the  nearest  relations,  without  the  abbot's  permission,  and 
be  was  free  to  enforce  the  lesson  of  self-denial  by  transferring  a 
present  meant  for  one  monk  to  another.  The  produce  of  their 
labour,  beyond  what  was  required  for  the  use  of  tiia  couvent,  was 
to  be  Bold  below  ila  value  (to  prove  the  absence  of  covetousnesa  for 
gain),  and  the  proceeds  carried  into  the  common  treasury.  Tiie 
third  vow  of  obedience  to  the  abbot,  as  representing  God  and  Christ 
(cbfdienlia  coram  Deo  el  BatKtU  ejia),  was  deaigned  t 
wliole  coroninnity  one  in  will  and  action,  as  it  was  on 
sions  and  kocIaI  life.  This  obedience  was  the  cardinal  viitue  of  a 
niotik  ;  and  the  abbot  was  bound  to  set  the  first  example  of  it  by 
his  complete  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  order. 

Tho  Benedictine  mode  of  life  was  of  thoroughly  ascetic  simplicity, 
but  without  the  extreme  severity  of  the  Oriental  anchorets.  Not  to 
punish  and  destnay  the  body,  as  in  itself  an  evil  part  of  our  nature, 
but  to  keep  it  in  subjection,  supporting  it  only  with  things  absolutely 
necessary  to  tualntain  it  as  the  instriimenl  of  labour  and  devotion ; 
such  were  the  founder's  principles,  carried  out  in  detnils  on  which  it 
is  needless  to  dwell  The  diet  consisted  of  bread  tind  cooked  pul- 
meniarvt^  a  term  usually  including  grain  and  vegetables,  but  ex- 
tended by  somo  authorities  to  eggs,  fish,  and  even  fowl;  but  the 
lleah  of  beasts  was  only  allowed  to  the  iveak  and  sick,  whose  careful 
treatment  is  specially  enjoineil.  'Ilie  dally  allowance  included  half 
a  flagon  (Aemina)  of  wine ;  from  which,  however,  Benedict  advised 
abstinence,  if  it  could  be  practised  without  injury  to  health.  On 
the  two  fiiat  days  in  every  week,  and  during  the  whole  winter  half- 
year,  one  daily  menl  was  to  suffice.  Tho  rules  for  the  monastic 
occupations  show  tho   Benedictine   system    in   its   most   healthful 


make  the 
posaes- 


petilioo  or  TOW  wa«  to  be  pres 
atconiing  to  the  CflmnKnt  (P»t 
have  the  power  of  reclaiinii];  hi 

■  Thia  word  ligniiie^  like  the  Greek  6^1 
with  brtad  or  without  it 
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character.  Of  course  religious  exercises  had  the  highest  place*  but 
Bcneiiict  set  his  face  against  idleuess  indulged  oa  the  plea  of 
devotion.  **  Idleness  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul ;  and  therefore  the 
brethren  ouj^lit  to  cnijiloy  tliemselves  at  certain  times  in  the  work  of 
the  hands,  and  again  at  certain  hours  in  divine  reading."  ^  Accord- 
ingly eijual  i)ortions  of  each  week-day  (seven  hours  respectively)  are 
allot  toil  to  prayer,  singing  of  psalms  and  meditation,  and  to  manual 
labour  indoors  or  in  the  fields,  or  else  to  the  teaching  of  the  children 
placed  by  their  parents  in  the  cloister.  This  educational  work  became, 
with  those  sixjcially  qualified  for  it,  more  and  more  a  substitute  for 
manual  labour,  and  led  on  to  the  literary  importance  of  the  Bene- 
dictine societies.  The  abbot  was  to  apjtoint  each  brother  his  special 
work;  but  as  a  check  on  vanity  and  self-glorying,  if  any  one 
showed  a  disposition  to  pride  himself  on  his  skill  in  any  art  that 
was  the  very  work  which  he  must  be  forbidden  to  practise.  Labours 
of  love  are  esixjcially  commended. 

The  mouks  performed  the  domestic  work  of  the  convent^  which 
was,  if  possible,  to  bo  so  constructed  to  contain  all  needful  appliances, 
as  water,  mill,  garden,  bakehouse,  so  that  it  might  be  unnecessary 
for  the  monks  to  wander  out  of  doors,  **  because  this  is  not  at  aU 
profitable  to  tlieir  s<ki1s."*  None  were  to  go  out  of  the  convent 
witliout  leave,  nor  must  those  sent  out  on  business  relate  their 
adventures,  lest  they  should  distract  the  brethren.  Convei*8ation 
was  to  bo  sparingly  indtilged  in  at  any  time  ;  and  silence  was 
enjoined  at  meals,  during  which  some  edifying  book  was  read  aloud, 
and  also  in  the  dormitories,  each  of  which  was  under  the  care  of  a  dean. 
The  deans  exercised  a  close  sui^ervision  over  the  observance  of  the 
monastic  rules,  which  were  enforced  by  strict  discipline,  admonition, 
penance,  and  jmnishments  of  graduated  severity,  including  corporal 
chastisement,  which  had  already  been  directed  by  the  rules  of 
St.  Pachomius  and  Cassian.  The  last  penalty  was  expulsion  from 
the  monastery;  but  a  penitent  might  be  received  back  even  to  the 
thiid  time. 


*  Cap.  48.  "  The  horcB  canonical  are  the  NochtrncB  vigiiug  Maiutina 
Prima,  Tertia,  Sexta,  Nona,  Vespera,  and  Completoritjon^  and  are  taken 
(cap.  16)  from  a  literal  interpretation  of  Psalm  cxix.  164.  Seten  times  a 
day  do  I  praise  thte  ;  and  ver.  62,  At  muJnight  I  will  rise  to  give  thcmksitnto 
thee.  The  Psalter  was  the  liturgy  and  hymn-book  of  the  convent  and  was 
so  divided  among  the  services  of  the  day,  that  the  whole  of  it  should  be 
chanted  once  a  week." — Schaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  223.  In  addition  to  these  fixed 
times  of  prayer,  some  hours  were  devoted,  especially  on  Sundays  to  the 
reading  and  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  books  of  divinity,  amonir  which 
Benedict  especially  recommends  the  Colloquies  of  Cassian. 

«  Cap.  66. 
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While  themselvcH  secluded  from  the  ■world  without,  the 
raonka  are  enjoined  to  Iho  hospitable  entertainment  of  attangerB, 
especiallj  the  poor,  "becaiiae  ia  Ihem  Christ  is  more  especially 
received." 

S  7.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  that  famous  Rule  which,  deviled  by 
one  earnest  mind  with  the  simple  ohjectof  reroi-mi^ig,  within  its  own 
sphere  of  action,  the  abuses  that  hnii  ovei^rown  the  conventual  life, 
eatablished  it  on  new  and  Insting  foundations,  in  a.  form  which 
speedily  absorbed  the  whole  monasticiam  of  ihe  West.  For  while  it 
WHS  the  sole  model  of  new  founiJations  it  was  so  generally  adopted 
in  the  West  that,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  it  waa  a 
<]UestioQ  if  there  were  any  monks  who  were  not  Benedictines.  But 
it  iloes  not  appear  tbtit  Benedict  himself  foresaw  "the  vaat  historical 
importance  which  this  Rule,  designed  simply  for  the  cloister  of 
Monte  Cassino,  was  destined  to  attain.  He  probably  noTer  aspired 
beyond  the  r^encration  anil  salvntion  of  his  own  soul,  and  that  of 
his  brother  monks;  and  all  the  talk  «f  later  Catholic  historians 
nbout  his  rar-reBchin^  plans  of  a  politicnl  and  liocinl  regcneratioQ  of 
Europe,  and  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  literature  and  art, 
find  no  au)iport  whatever  iu  his  life  or  in  hia  rule.  But  he  humbly 
planted  a  seed,  which  Providence  bleased  &  hundredfold.  By  his 
rule  ho  became,  without  his  own  will  or  knowledge,  the  founder  of 
an  order  which,  until  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  pressed  it  partially  into  the  background,  spread  with 
great  rapidity  over  Iho  whole  of  Europe,  maintained  a  elear  supre- 
mncy,  formed  the  model  for  all  other  monnstio  ordei's,  and  gave 
the  Catholic  Church  an  imposing  array  of  missionaries,  authon, 
artists,  biabopa,  archbishops,  cardinals,  and  popes,  as  (iregory  the 
Great  and  Gregory  VII.  In  less  than  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Benedict,  the  conquests  of  the  barbarians  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  (ipain, 
were  reconquered  for  civilization,  and  the  vast  t^rritoriea  of  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Scandinavia  incorporated  into  Chrislendom,  or  o|wned 
for  missionary  labour ;  and  in  this  ]irogrGSS  the  monastic  institution, 
regulated  and  oi^nized  by  Benedict's  rule,  bears  an  honourable 
share."'  This  capacity  for  universal  action  was  in  fact  promolod 
by  the  limited  ecope  of  the  original  institulion,  better  than  if  it 
had  aimed  at  the  organized  unity  of  later  monastic  orders.  "Its 
ramifications  were  multiplied  under  a  variery  of  names;  aiid, 
although  precluded  by  their  vow  of  obedience  from  altering  their 
rule,  Iho  later  Benedictines  were  able,  by  means  of  a  distinction 
between  the  essential  and  accidental  parts  of  it,  to  And  pretexis 

1  Sehaff.  Tol.  i 
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for  departure  in  many  respectft  from  the  rigour  of  the  <Hriginal 
conBticiition."' 

It  was  certainly  no  part  of  Benedict's  plan  to  establish  a  great 
united  order  governed  from  a  common  centre ;  and  Monte  Cassino, 
while  the  source  of  the  order,  was  in  no  such  sense  as  this  its  head. 
Each  monastery  was  originally  completely  independent^  and  the 
formation  of  congregations  of  monasteries  was  a  comparatively 
modern  idea.  It  is  only  about  200  years  since  the  union  of  the 
Cassinese  congregation  was  designed  and  effected  by  the  superior  of 
Justina's  monastery  at  Padua.  We  are  informed  that  at  one  time 
there  were  more  than  150  independent  congregations  in  the  Bene- 
dictine Order,  without  counting  the  monasteries  that  remained 
singly  independent ;  each,  however,  being  subject  to  the  visitation 
of  its  own  bishop,  and  all  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  At  the 
present  time  the  order  consists  of  a  number  of  independent  and 
autonomous  congregations,  different  from  each  other  in  almost  every 
thing,  except,  of  course,  the  essential  vows  and  the  common  name 
of  Benedictines.  Those,  for  instance,  in  Protestant  and  other  states 
not  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  heathen  lauds,  are  chiefly  missionarv 
bodies,  a  thing  quite  distinct  from  the  contemplative  societies  of 
which  Monte  Cassino  became  the  type. 

A  few  words  remain  due  to  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  ori<nnal 
establishment  at  Monte  Cassino.  The  monastery  had  stood  but  half 
a  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  (583),  as 
Benedict  is  said  to  have  foretold.  It  was  rebuilt  in  731  destroyed 
again  by  the  Saracens  in  857,  and  restored  about  950.  After 
recovering  from  many  further  calamities,  and  beincr  enriched  bv 
the  gifts  of  princes,  nobles,  and  devotees,  it  was  completely  le-edified 
in  1G49,  and  was  consecrated  for  the  third  time  by  Pope  Bene- 
dict Xlll.  in  1727.  At  the  height  of  its  power,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  convent  had  several  hundreds  of 
monks  and  an  income  of  half  a  million  ducats ;  its  abbot  was  the 
first  baron  of  the  Neapolitan  Kingdom,  and  lord  of  400  towns  and 
villajzes.  It  had  suffered  repeated  spoliations  of  its  wealth  and  its 
inmates  had  dwindled  to  a  very  few,  when  the  great  revolution  of 
1860  led  to  the  general  extinction  of  the  Italian  monasteries.  Bat 
the  venerable  foundation  of  St.  Benedict  was  specially  exemoted 
from  the  degree  of  suppression,  out  of  respect  for  its  historic  dignity  • 
and  the  edifice  was  preserved  to  the  order,  on  account,  both  of  its 
magnificence  and  the  impossibility  of  converting  it  to  anv  other 
use— reasons  which  may  be  differently  regarded  as   lesthetic,  ot 

^  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  579. 
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practical,  or  paradoxical.  1'be  number  of  monks  was  limited  (we 
believe)  to  aix,  anil,  with  a  few  who  havo  found  an  uamolested 
retreat  in  the  jvild  region  where  it  stands,  there  are  now  probably 
not  above  a  doKen,  supported  by  a  very  scanty  revenue.' 

§  8.  Time  was  required  to  develop  afresh  those  evils  inherent  in 
the  unnatural  system  of  ntanastic  devotcdness,  which  are  inde- 
pendeut  of  any  special  doctrines,  and  which  no  reformed  rule  could 
expel  or  shut  out.  But  in  one  regpect  the  system  had  a  most 
unhappy  effect  on  the  Church  and  world  without  the  cloister.  Just 
in  proportion  to  the  higher  profeseioa  and  greater  strictness  of 
monastic  sanctity  and  self-denial,  secular  Christians  became  content 
with  a  lower  standard  of  piety  and  even  of  morality.  This  tendency 
is  frequently  exposed  atwl  resisted  by  Chrysostom,  who,  in  the  very 
act  of  defending  the  monastic  life,  ui'ges  "  that  all  men  ought  lo  rise 
to  the  same  height,  and  that  which  ruins  the  whole  world  is  that 
we  imagine  h  Renter  strictness  to  ho  necessary  for  the  monk  alone, 
but  that  others  may  lead  careless  lives."'  Other  causes  concurred  to 
bring  down  the  standard  of  practical  Christianity ; — the  transition 
from  the  personal  choice  of  a  persecuted  Taith  to  the  following  of  h 
religion  which  had  become  prevalent  and  favoured; — its  outward 
adoption  by  numbers  who  had  but  little  understood  it,  and  whose 
minds  and  morals  had  been  formed  by  heathenism ; — and  even 
the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  age,  which,  while  occupying  the 
thoughts  with  special  and  minute  questions,  obscured  the  general 
harmony  of  Christian  tnith,  and  placed  orthodox  profession  above 
Christian  practice.  The  doily  religion  of  many  subsiiied  into  a 
moderate  performauce  of  outward  duties,  in  no  way  different  from 
the  life  of  decorous  heathens;  while  tlie  sense  of  sin  had  already 
begun  to  seek  satisfaction  in  nets  of  bounty  to  the  Church.  Such 
ws«  the  growing  spirit  of  worldliness  that,  as  Augustine  says,  "an 
ordinary  Christian  who  proft«»ed  any  seriousness  in  spiritual  things 
had  as  much  to  endure  from  the  mockery  of  his  brethren  as  a 
convert  to  Christianity  endured  from  the  mockery  of  the  heathen.''' 

This  growth  of  worldliness  was   one  of  several   causes   which 


'  We  ire  Indebted  for  Infovmntion  u  tn  the  prewnt  .tnU  of  Monle  Cas- 

ie  is  not  certaia  whether  the  monks  nre  supported  by  a  remn.'inl  of  lU 
iDi^ient  revenues  (thaagh  it  is  mure  prnbnble  that  these  have  all  been 
ilieustri)  or  by  a  Rranl  from  the  Italian  goveniment,  like  the  Hllovanra 
if  M.  s  dav  to  the  monks  whi  hare  been  ei|wlled  frnta  their  cloisters 
rhe  recent  chsnees  are,  of  course,  not  included  in  the  full  '  History  of  the 
lastery,'  by  Dom  Luiri  To«ti.    3  toIs.    Naplia,  18*3. 

■    tVa.r       -   -  ■ 
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affected  the  forms  of  Christian  Worship.  The  position  of  worldly 
dignity,  to  which  the  Church  and  her  ministers  were  raised  by  con- 
nection with  the  State,  combined  with  the  new  possession  of  wealth 
to  furnish  both  the  temptation  and  means  for  the  gratification  of  taste 
and  hixury ;  while  the  growing  exaltation  of  the  clerical  office  and  of 
the  mysterious  efficacy  of  Christian  ordinances  called  for  glorification 
in  the  emblems  and  ceremonies  that  expressed  their  sanctity.  The 
aesthetic  passion  deeply  seated  in  human  nature  asked  more  or  less 
modestly  for  satisfaction.  The  splendour  of  civil  life  in  the  later 
times  of  imi^erial  Rome,  and  under  the  new  Oriental  Empire,  set  an 
example,  for  following  which  the  plea  was  ready,  that  the  bouse  of 
God  should  not  be  more  sordidly  furnished  and  served  than  the 
j>alaces  of  princes,  or  even  the  dwellings  of  common  men.  The  costly 
fabric  and  spcndid  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  temple  were  made 
precedents  for  the  Christian  Church.  "  St.  Jerome  complains  of  the 
magnificence  which  was  lavished  on  churches — their  marble  walls 
and  pillars,  their  gilded  ceilings,  their  jewelled  altars,  which  he 
contrasts  with  the  neglect  of  all  care  in  the  choice  of  fit  persons  for 
the  ministry ;  and  he  scornfully  reprobates  the  arguments  which 
would  defend  their  richness  of  furniture  and  decorations  in  ChristiaD 
churches  by  analogies  derived  from  the  Jewish  system."  ^ 

Ceremonial  usages  that  had  grown  up  insensibly,  and  some  of 
which  were  only  defensible  as  being  freely  chosen  and  subject  to 
equally  free  amendment,  were  imposed  on  the  clert^y  and  their 
congregations  by  fixed  rules ;  and  Augustine  complains  **  that  they 
were  grown  to  such  a  number,  that  the  estate  of  Christian  people 
was  in  worse  case  concerning  that  matter  than  were  the  Jews  '** 
forasmuch  as  the  Jewish  ceremonies  were  imposed  by  a  Divine  law 
but  these  by  human  authorily. 

Moreover  the  rulers  of  the  Church  had  begun  the  policy  of  re- 
commending her  service  to  imperfect  converts  by  the  emulation  and 
even  imitation  of  heathen  ceremonies,  such  as  lustrations,  incense, 
and  the  lamps  lighted  in  full  day,  with  the  use  of  which  Lactantius 
had  lately  taunted  the  heathen,  "as  if  their  God  lived  in  darkness  "' 
The  like  taunts  were  now  retorted  upon  the  Catholic  Christians  by 
the  Manichean  Faustus : — "  The  sacrifices  of  the  heathen  you  have 
turned  into  love  feasts ;  their  idols  into  martyrs,  whom  vou  worship 
with  similar  devotion ;  you  propitiate  the  shades  of  the  dead  with 
wine  and  dainties ;  the  solemn  days  of  the  Gentiles  you  keep  with 

*  Hieron.  Epist.  Hi.  10 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  355. 

'  JCpist.  Iv.  19,  quoted  in  the  Preface  to  our  Book  of  Common  Praver 

•  Lactant.  Dio,  Inst.  vi.  2.  "  Accendunt  lumiaa  [Deo^  quasi  in  tenebxis 
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them,  a&  tfae  Kalends  and  the  Solstices;  and  certain  it  is  that  ;oii 
have  chauged  nothbg  from  their  maiintr  of  life."'  As  an  indiecri- 
TniDtttioK  charge,  this  was  grossly  uulair,  but  it  was  too  true  a 
diiMiription  of  much  that  now  abused  tlie  uouie  of  Christ, 

§  y.  The  fnll  toleration  of  ChrJHtlauity,  followed  directly  by  ita 
ado|itioii  BS  the  religion  of  the  SUte,  pbced  its  public  norshi])  on  a 
new  fooling.  Somo  heathen  temples  were  turned  into  churches  ; 
but  their  dark  and  comparatively  small  "  cells'" — Ihe  mere  central 
shrine  of  the  Deity  amidst  the  courts  where  the  people  assembled 
for  His  ceremonial  worship — were  ill-adapted  to  a  service  of  prayer, 
praise,  and  preaching,  in  full  hearing  and  sight  of  a  congregation. 
A  better  type  was  found  in  the  Itoman  edifices  used  for  the  law- 
courW  and  as  places  of  public  resort  for  business,  and  called  Baailicm, 
the  form  of  which  had  already  hcen  imitated  in  churches  built 
before  the  State  establishment  of  Christlnnity.'  Many  of  ihe 
Basilics  were  grantctl  by  Coustantine  for  use  of  Christian  churches ; 
and  the  same  modtl  was  generally  adapted,  at  least  for  the  larger 
and  mure  splendid  of  the  now  churches,  together  with  the  name 
Batilica,ai  happily  suited  lo  the  enrtlilycourtof  theEingof  Kings.' 

'  Ap.  AugUBtin.  0.  Fatal,  ii.  i ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  855.  The  gtHphic 
upcmirc  of  lUoh  IvaturM  in  th<  Chnrcb  of  Rama  by  CoDycra  tliddleton 
[Letter  from  Rome)  a  euofirinei  by  tha  moiB  orthodo»  testimony  nf  Pro- 
fewT  Blunt  (  \atigei  of  AncieiU  Maantra  and  Catlomi  in  Italy  and  SicUj/, 
Lunilon,  182:t). 

'  This  appears  frinti  the  notices  of  churches  anil  their  arrangemfnts  by 
Tertullinn,  Cyprlsn,  and  other  writen  of  the 
third  century.  The  only  eiisting  baiilicaa 
church  for  which  such  antiquity  la  claimed  is 
one  in  Africa,  that  nf  St.  Reparatat,  near  Or- 
leansvitle  (the  ancieat  Castellam  Tiagitanam) 
ia  Algci'i.i:  hut  the  iascribed  date  of  252,  be- 
longing to  its  oldeit  part,  probably  refera  to  a 
locnl  Kra,  nnd  signiRea  a.d.  335,  and  the  lecond 
upae  w«  added  almut  iOS,  to  recdre  tho  body 
of  Che  saint. 

'  The  Gteeki  called  th«  bntijican  form  of 
eharch  drrmioal.  The  name  BaiUin  (m.  ada. 
aiila,porlkii4f  was  evidently  borrowed  (doubtleu 
with  the  original  type  of  the  buildiDg,  though 
the  lalei-  type  was  purely  Roman),  (Vom  the 
Greek  uroi  flairiAiirt,  the  portico  under  which 
the  AVmr  aat  to  judge  hi»  people,  but  most 
directly  Irom  Athens,  where  tlie  second  Archnn, 
whii  wns  chief  justice  of  the  republic,  retaiaed 
the  title  of  King  (fiatriAsvi),  and  his  court 

called  the  vrsi  fiaalKtm.     Tbt  application  of 
eems  to' hare  prevailed   bat   gradually 
writer  of  Conitaotine's  age  deseribei  the  emperor' 


nosllka  ot  Repantna. 


blcal 
tha  J 
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§  10.  T}io  Roman  Basilica,  in  its  ultimate  form,  was  a  large 
oblong  hall,  generally  divided  into  a  middle  ntive^  and  side  aides* 
by  a  row  of  pillars  on  each  side,  which  supported  the  roof.  Some- 
times the  pillars  were  wanting,  and  the  hall  was  without  aisles;' 
while  some  basilicas  had  two  rows  of  columns  on  each  side,  forming 
double  aisles.'*  In  some  (as  that  of  Trajan ),  galleries  were  sup- 
ix>rtcd  on  square  pilasters  or  piers  behind  the  principal  columns. 
A  portion  of  the  nave,  at  its  upper  end,  was  divided,  from  the  rest, 
generally  with  its  floor  somewhat  raised,  and  set  apart  fur  persons 
in  attendance  on  the  court,'  which  sat  in  a  semicircular  recess 
with  a  vaulted  roof,  added  beyond  the  upper  end  of  the  rectangular 
area,  and  called  the  hemicydium  or  apse,'  the  praetor's  curule  chair 

Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  as  ^^basiUcay  id  est,  dominicum  *'  (the  Latin 
equivalent  of  the  usual  Greek  term,  KupiaK6yf  "  church  "), 

Besides  the  happy  coincidence  in  meaning,  founded  on  the  highest  sense 
of  Kvpios  and  jSacrtAcvs,  it  ts  possible  that  the  courtly  forms  pre  vail  in'^  under 
Constantine  may  have  recommended  the  retention  of  the  name  in  the  more 
earthly  sense  of  "the  king's  church  "  (like  our  "  chapel-royal  '*).  When,  for 
instance,  Euscbius  speaks  of  the  church  built  by  Constantine  at  Jerusalem 
as  6  &a(ri\€05  vetasy  and  calls  the  name  fiaffiKuos  oT§eos,  if  the  latter  phrase 
implies  the  higher  sense,  the  former  suggests  the  lower.  On  the  whole 
subject,  see  the  articles  Basilica  and  Church,  in  the  Diet,  of  Greek  and 
lioinan  Antiqq.^  and  the  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.y  and  Fergusson's  Ifistoru 
of  Architecture, 

^  This  '<  middle  portico  "  (media porticus)  m  it  was  called  originally  when 
the  whole  building  was  a  colonnade  open  at  the  sides  (like*  some  of  cor 
markets  and  exchanges),  also  called  gremiu/n  (the  *'  bosom  "  or  ^'bodj**  of 
the  building),  obtained  the  fanciful  name  of  yavs,  naviSy  **  a  ship  "  appa- 
rently from  its  high  and  narrow  proportions  Some  derive  it  from  the 
va65  (cella\  of  a  Greek  temple,  that  is,  the  central  enclosure  within  the 
portico  or  colonnades.  Probably  both  va6s  and  vavs  have  a  root  common 
with  that  of  the  verb  vaiw^  dtcelL 

*  Ala^f  "  wings,"  (uillcd  by  the  Greeks  BurtraX  arocU^  **  double  porticoes." 
It  is  convenient  to  remember  that  the  terms  nave  and  aisie  are  often  used 
loosely ;  thus  the  nave  is  called  the  n\iddle  aisle^  and  German  writers 
describe  the  nave  and  aisles  as  a  dreischiffige  Kircihe,  ''a  three-shipped  (triple- 
naved)  chuitih  ;"  not  to  speak  of  the  degradation  of  **  aisle  **  into  a  passage 
to  boxes  or  pens,  called  **  pews."  *  As  in  the  basilica  at  Treves. 

^  This  construction,  seen  in  the  splendid  basilica  of  Trajan  (p.  410),  was 
followed  in  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome.  (See  the 
Illustration  to  Chapter  XI.  p.  265,  and  that  below,  p.  422.) 

'  In  the  older  basilica;,  and  the  smaller  ones  of  later  times,  which  were 
devoted  exclusively  to  judicial  use,  this  portion,  called  bema  Onua)  and 
tribunal^  was  set  apart  for  the  court  itself;  and,  in  like  manner  in  those 
basilican  churches  which  had  no  apse,  it  formed  both  the  choir  and  the 
sanctuary.  An  intermediate  form  was  that  in  which  an  apse  was 
constructed  within  the  rectangular  area.. 

•  Apsis  mis),  a  Greek  word,  signifying,  first,  a  fastening  or  binding 
together^  specially  the  hoop  or  felloe  of  a  wheels  and  hence  c^eneially  a  drdSt 
archf  or  vault. 
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slanding  in  the  centre,  behind  the  nltar  where  incense  was  burnt 
and  oatha  taken,  and  the  niimerouajiKiicM'  silling  on  a  bench  which 
ran  round  the  walla.  At  the  other  end  waa  a  vestibule  (irpovaat), 
either  railed  off  within  the  hall,  or  forming  a  porch  or  grand  portico 
on  ila  outer  front.     In  the  grand  example  of  Trajan's  basilica,  the 


Butllca  of  Trntu, 

entrance  was  in  one  of  the  long-aides,  ivhich  was  faced  with  three 
porticoes,  and  there  was  an  apaidal  tribune  at  each  end. 

Tbig  description  of  the  Soman  bnaitica  will  show  how  readily 
Biicb  a  building  could  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Church,  eapecinlly 
now  that  its  ceremonial  was  elaborated  and  its  clergy  exalted  above 
the  laity.  Edilicea  stLU  existing,  from  the  time  of  Conatantine 
downwards,'  together  with  the  descriptions  and  allnsiona  of  eccleiii- 
HBtical  writers,  enable  us  to  conatruct  in  imagination  sucli  a  build- 
ing in  n  complete  state,  with  ita  fittings  and  decorations.  A 
baailican  church  of  the  first  class  in  Home,  Constantinople,  or  one 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire,  may  be  thus  deacribed. 

A  stately  gateway  gave  admittance  to  a  large  court  (ofrtum) 
surrounded  by  covered  colonnades,  in  the  centre  of  which  wag  a 
fountain  or  »  vase  (catithariu)  containing  water,  so  that  ablutions 
nii°ht  be  performed  before  tlie  church  waa  entered.    On  one  side  of 


this  ai 


and  entered  from  it,  waa  the  baptistery.*     llie  basilica 
jurymen;  but  either  tranila- 


'  Jwljiei  whose  office  rather  rei 
tion  would  mislewl. 

*  Serural  of  these  are  fnllj  dewHbed  <u  the  Bid,  of  Chriitian  Aittiqq.,  Art 
CuCRCH,  to  which  [he  folIowiDg  detcriplinn  i>  largely  indebted. 

'  The  c«th«driilof  PmreDioinlttria,  huilt  ciic.  A.^.S^^,]!  too  iatere-itiQg 
[«  be  puted  over,  parlicnlirl^  w  it  bu  uadergone  utremely  little  nlters- 
tioo,  tai  retains  the  atrium  before  the  &OBt,  and  the  baptUtery  opeoing 
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itself  w'Hs  usually,  when  the  circumslances  of  the  site  pennitted, 
placed  on  the  western  side  of  the  atrium,  so  that  the  rising  sun 
shone  on  its  front.*  This  front  was  pierced  by  three  or  five  door- 
ways according  to  the  numher  of  the  aisles,  and  in  that  part  which 
rose  ahovc  the  colonnade  of  the  atrium,  windows  of  imineDse  size 
adniitl(Hi  li<2;ht  to  the  interior.  The  wall  between  and  above  these 
windows  was  covered  sometimes,  in  i)arts,  with  mosaic  of  glass  in 
jiold  and  colour,  but  usually  with  plates  of  richly  coloured  marbles 
and  iwrphyries  arranged  so  as  to  form  patterns  ;  but  painted  stucco 
sometimes  formed  a  cheap  substitute.  The  doors  were  of  bronze, 
adonied  wnth  sculptures  in  relief,  and  frequently  gilt,  or  of  wood, 
often  richly  inlaid  or  carved.  Within  the  doorways  were  hung 
curtains  of  the  richest  stuff,  generally  purple  or  scarlet,  embroidered 
with  gold,  to  exclude  the  heat  of  summer  or  the  cold  of  winter 
w}\ile  the  doors  stooil  ofxjn.  'ilie  space  just  within  the  doors,  often 
enclosed  as  an  inner  vestibule,*  was,  like  the  atriuanj  open  to  all 
comers,  and  was  also  the  station  of  penitents. 

from  the  atrium  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  church — the  baptistery,  unfor- 
tunately, in  a  s(>mi-ruinous  state.  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  aisles  hare 
apsidal  ends  internally,  but  the  wall  is  flat  externally.  The  apse  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  retaining  the  cathedra  for  the  bishop  ai^d  the  bench  fur 
the  clergy,  in  apparently  an  unaltered  state,  while  the  wall  behind,  to 
about  one  half  uf  its  height,  is  covered  with  an  extremely  rich  and  tasteful 
decoration  in  *'  opus  sectile,"  the  patterns  being  composed  of  pieces  of  the 


Cathedral  of  Parenxo. 


richest  marbles,  lapis  lazuli,  and  mother-of-pearl.  Above  the  cathedra  is 
a  cross  standing  on  a  globe,  and  figures  of  dolphins,  tridents,  comucopiis, 
and  burning  candles  are  sparingly  introduced  among  the  patterns  of  archi- 
tectural character.  On  the  west  front,  and  on  the  east  end  above  the  apse, 
are  remains  of  fresco  paintings  of  an  early  date.  In  this  church,  although 
basil ican  in  plan,  the  capitals  are  Byzantine  in  character. 

*  This  was  the  direct  opposite  to  the  later  system  of  *«  Orientation  **  for 
the  "  sanctuary  "  was  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  But  no  rieid'  rule 
was  observed  as  to  its  fronting  to  any  point  of  the  compass. 

*  In  the  Byzantine  churches  this  and  the  atrium  were  calied  respectivelv 
eso-narthexy  and  ejcso  iiarthex,  the  word  narthex  literally  aieaifVinff  a  6or 
especially  for  unguents.  *      J  *^         » 
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igregation  assembled  in  the  nave,  to  which  the  atrfea' 
served  for  additionni  room,  as  well  aa  for  pofsagca  ;  the  whole  area 
heing  open  and  free  from  fixed  seats.  The  whole  floor  waa  covered, 
either  with  tesselated  pavements,  or  with  akba  of  coloured  marbles 
nrraugcd  in  various  patterns.  The  culumnB,  of  marble  or  other 
choice  atones,  which  aeparated  the  nave  from  the  aisles  supported 
either  horizontal  architraves  or  arches.'  Over  each  tntercolum- 
niation,  the  topmost  range  of  the  clerestory  wall,  which  was  often 
remarkahle   for  its   great   height,  waa   pierced   by  windows   with 

'  The  more  retired  parts  of  Ihs  aisles  may  have  been  used  for  private 
devoljoo,  but  their  divisioa  iatD  Chapela  belongs  to  s  later  age.  Chapels 
were  hawever  added  to  >ome  charche«  ontaide  their  matD  walla.  A  chapel 
{capella,  a  word  of  donbtfol  etymoli^),  nr  aralori/  (oraloriam,  "  place  for 
prnjer  ")  called    ia  Greek   trapiKvAiiirfa  (a  b/i-c.'iurch'),  ia  a  chamber  or 


E  fan 


a  cougresation 


formal  bv ' 

the  me: 

mbers  <•(  -.i 

convent,  or  other 

private    Bocietr 

of     war- 

shippers. 

□enU 

>:  m 

CDDVeDts,    , 

ar   the 

like  i   (3) 

Thosi 

churches;    nad    (i)    ThoM  Oiipel  of  BL  Pino, 

detached  and  iaolated,  espe- 
cially sepulchral  chapels.  The  annexed  plan  is  thnt  of  the  chapel  of 
Perran  Zsbaloa  or  St.  Plrau  (or  St.  Pyerao),  aa  Irish  missinnaiy  to  Corn- 
wall in  the  fifth  century,  which  was  diHinterrad  from  the  aand  on  the 
Comiib  coast  id  1B3S.  The  inner  chamber  forms  a  chancel,  with  the  tomb 
oC  the  saint  for  an  altar.  There  are  several  uf  this  type  in  Ireland. — Sen 
the  Art.  Chapel  Id  the  Diet.  0/  Christian  Aiitigg. 

<  The  arches  are  seen  ia  ihe  basilica  of  SL  Panl,  with  nat  the  walh>  of 
Rome,  built  by  Uooorins  (see  VlgnetU  to  Chap.  XI.  p.  265}  ,  the  horizontal 
cDUblBtDnt  In  that  earlier  church  of  St.  Peter,  built  by  Conslantine  (p.  423) ; 
the  two  being  nearly  alike  in  other  respects.  We  have  very  perfect  drawings 
of  Iheold  St.  Pete/s,  which  had  &l]en  into  ruins  in  li50,  and  was  gradually 
replnceil  by  the  present  famoDS  cathedral ;  s«d  the  old  St.  Paul's  slAod 
till  it  was  burnt  down  In  1B23.  Both  these  basllican  churches  were  of  the 
largest  dimensions ;  St.  Peter's  being  3BI)  feet  long  by  212  feet  wide,  and 
covering  as  large  an  nrea  (80,000  feet)  as  any  medieval  cathedral,  except 
Miian  and  Seville.  St.  Paul's,  which  was  about  Che  same  size,  was  lighted 
by  120  windowa,  each  29  I^C  high  by  14J  feet  wide.  As  to  the  eastern 
basUicv,  the  church  of  St.  John  Studios  at  Canstantinople,  bnllt  A.D.  M3, 
now  a  mosqiifl  known  as  Imrachor-Dschsmisii,  shows  that  as  regards  plan 
and  design  there  was  in  the  Hfih  century  little  difference  between  a  builicsn 
church  in  Rome  and  in  Constantinople.  This  chnrch  Is  remarkable  for  the 
great  siie  of  Its  galleries.  (Sea  I>icl.  tf  Christian  Anliqq.,  vol.  i.  p.  371.) 
30 
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arched  heada,  formed  by 
perfomtiong  iii  varioiui 
patterns,  filled  in  with  talc, 
alabaster,  or  other  trans- 
lucent  stoneSjOr  with  plain 
oc  eoloured  glaas.  The 
transverae  beams  and  flat 
ceiling  of  the  wooden  rouf 
were  often  richly  carved 
and  gUt ;  and  rich  curtains 
ivcre  fating  in  the   spaces 


between  the  columns  that 
divided  ibe  nave  and 
aisles.  Where  a  transept 
existed,  it  was  usually  di- 
vided from  the  nave  by 
nn  sich,  ihe  Tsce  of  which, 
toward*  the  nave,  was 
often  covered  with  mo- 
Baies ;  a  frequent  subject 
being  a  colossal  bust  of 
Christ  over  llio  crown  of 
the  arch,  wiUi  the  seven 
candlesticks,  the  aymbols 
of  the  Evangelists,  and 
the  tweoly-four  elders,  on 
either  side  and  below. 
Lamps  in  the  shape  of 
crowns  and  bo  wis,  and 
votive  crowns,  of  silver  Crown  of  s»1tii 
and  gold,  bung  down  from 
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the  arches,  and  vases,  often  filled  with  flowers,  stood  upon  the 
dwarf  walls,  or  haluatrades  that  separated  dififerent  parts  of  the 
ctUtice.* 

The  sjMice  cut  off  at  the  upper  end  of  the  nave  in  the  Roman 
basilica,  generally  with  a  raised  floor  (9uggestuB\  and  longer  than 
its  breadth,  formed  the  choir  (chorus)  of  the  church,  in  which  were 
stationed  the  readers,  singers,  and  other  inferior  clergy.*  Here 
(generally,  it  seems  on  one  side  of  the  enclosure  and  near  the  railings) 
stood  the  pulpit,  desk,  or  raised  platform,*  from  which  the  Scriptures 
were  read,  and  in  general  all  communications  made  to  the  con(rie<ni- 
tions  by  presbyters  and  deacons.  The  bishop,  generally,  in  earlier 
times  preached  from  his  own  seat  in  the  apse,  or  from  a  chair  brought 
forward  in  front  of  the  altar ;  and  Chrysostom's  custom  of  preaching 
from  the  ainho,  in  order  to  be  better  heard,  seems  to  have  been  an 
innovation  arising  out  of  the  more  rhetorical  style  of  preaching 
which  had  come  into  use,  as  we  have  already  seen.^ 

As  the  suggestus  of  the  Roman  Basilica  offered  itself  as  the 
choir  of  the  Christian  Church,  so  was  the    apse  or  hema^  with 

1  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter,  p.  399. 

*  The  name  Fresbyterium,  sometimes  applied  to  the  Choir  appean  to 
belong  to  those  churches  only,  in  which  there  was  no  further  diiSion  to 
mark  off  the  presbytery  proper,  or  sanctuary.  The  choir  was  divided  from 
the  nave  by  a  railing  or  dwarf  wall,  which  afterwards  became  soraetimess 
screen,  hiding  the  clergy  more  or  less  completely  from  the  people  This 
railing  or  grating  (cancellus,  cancelli,  Kdyy€\os,  ircCyiccAot,  Kdyn^Xa,  kit 
KAiJes,  ^pv<t>aKroi)  gave  to  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  chnrch  induding 
the  choir  and  sanctuary,  the  name  of  chuncel,  which  is  still  nsed  in  onr 
parish  churches,  while  that  of  choir  prevails  in  cathedrals.  These  dirvdons 
appear  to  have  been  first  made  in  the  fourth  century,  but  the  exact  time 
is  hard  to  fix ;  and  in  allusions  to  the  cancelli  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  railings  o4the  choir  and  the  inner  rails  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. "  It  is  a  characteristic  difference  between  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  that  in  the  former  the  distinction  between  the  bema  Cor  saBctnarv^ 
and  the  choir  is  much  more  strongly  marked  than  that  between  the  (aSf 
and  the  nave;  in  the  latter  the  distinction  between  the  nave  and  the  choir 
is  much  more  strongly  marked  than  that  between  the  choir  and  the 
sanctuary."  See  the  Vict,  of  Christian  ArUiqq.,  Arts.  Cancemj  Chancel. 
Choir.  ' 

3  Pulpitum^  suggestusj  ambOy  Afx^wv,  fr.  &vajSa/vc»,  *«  g©  up  "  also  called 
iripyos  "  tower,"  and  defined  by  Sozomen  as  **  the  platform  of  the  readers" 
O^jua  ruv  iifayvaxrr&v).  Its  place  varied  according  to  the  various  forms 
of  the  churches  ;  that  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  stood  nearlv  'n  the 
middle  of  the  church  (see  p.  433),  forming  a  platform  large  enoaeh  for 
the  emperor's  coronation,  and  surrounded  by  an  enclosed  choir  below  it 
See  the  Diet  of  Christum  Antiqq.,  Art.  Ambo.  An  Ambo  is  renrAnanf^  in 
the  Vignette  to  Chap.  XV.  p.  348.  reprcsentea  lo 

*  See  Chap.  XIII.  §  7. 

*  The  name  Bema  i^niM,  from  jSaivw,  "  go "  or  «*  ascend  **1  hsmI  at 
Athens  for  the  platform  from  which  the  orators  addrensed  the  auiimUr 
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ils  altar,  ready  for  use  aa  the  special  Sanctuaiy,  wheTe  the  chiei 
"mjsleries"  of  divine  service  were  celebrated,  and  where  the 
bishop  and  higher  clergy  had  tiielr  place.  Hence  it  was  also  called 
the  FrtsbyUxy.  Its  holy  character  waa  marked  by  richer  materials 
aad  more  Giilcndid  decoration.  The  semi-dome,  which  formed  its 
room,  was  covered  with  pictures  in  moanic,  geneialty  representing 
Cliriet  seated  at  staoding,  with  the  Apostles  ranged  on  either  hand ; 
and  golden  emblems  hung  down  from  the  roof  over  the  altar.  Its 
floor  was  generally  raised  above  the  choir ;'  and  at  the  top  of  the 
Bteps,iii  themidiUe  of  the  chord  of  tbe  apse,  stood  t'iiiiAltar^  as  the 


iiarK-naia,),  » 


Bpplifd  ii 


the  liomaQ- basilica  ta  Ihe  1riharv}l  of  the 
e  bishop  stepped  aa  presliinDt  of  Ihe  church, 
while  from  this  bona  he  also  aiidressed  his  eccleaia.  A  good  eiampU  of 
ID  app*  is  shown  ia  the  Vignette  to  Ch.ip.  Vlll.  p.  193. 

'  There  leems  to  have  been  (often  if  not  Blwnys)  nu  inner  rniiing  or 
Bcreen  of  the  sanctaarj-,  besides  that  which  divided  the  choir  (and  the 
BBBCtoBTj-  within  it)  from  the  body  of  the  chnreh.  (See  liict.  q/'  Cfirialiim 
Antiipi,,  Art.  CANCELU.) 

'  We  have  seen  (Chap.  IX.  §  7)  that  the  doctrine  of  a  taeHJice  in  the 
Eucharist  had  become  established  in  the  third  century.  Honce  the  "  Lard's 
Table,"  (rpi^C*  Kuplav,  taenia  Dombiiy—thoagii  this  niime  still  continued 
in  use  for  centuries — became  also  turuurHipiiai  (o  plact  of  incrifict),  the 
term  used  in  the  LXX.  for  the  Jewish  altai-s,  and  alwsfi  translated  by 
Jerome  altart,  i.e.  "high  altar"  (Ibr  this  word,  in  claisic Latin aAana  (pi.) 
■nd  altariitM,  is  a  mere  derirative  from  altiu,  "high,"  not  eompoUTideii 
with  ara).  Allare  is  also  used  by  Cyprian,  and  became  (ns  also  allarium) 
the  prevailiDg  name  i  " 
Church.     The  wor.' 


e  generally  used 

In  SS.  and  by  ecclesiastical 

wrileri  for  heathen  altars. 
As  to  the  form  and  miil-:- 

riat,  the    use    of  oCene  had 

begun  as  earlj-  as  the  fuurlb 

century,  probably  as  a  result 

of  the  adoption  of  the  solid 

foiin,  like  a  cheat  or  sarco- 
phagus   or    "  altar'tomb." 

Some  have  traced  this  form 

to  the  use  of  the  tombs  in 

the    Catacombt    ns     tnhlea 
for    the   oolebration  of  the 

tuchariit,  of  which  there  is  no  positive  proof;  but  at  all  event!  It  ts 
conoei'Teil  with  the  custom  of  making  the  ■[»!»  under  the  table  a  receptacle 
for  the  relics  of  a  saint  or  martvr.  The  table-fbrm,  however,  continued  in 
use  ;  lud  there  are  eitaat  eismplea  of  It  aa  late  as  the  thirteenth  centurf . 
In  some  of  thn  most  important  churches  we  find  ntlusions  to  the  apace  under 
the  tables  to  the  pillars  or  Ujra  which  supported  it.  and  to  its  being  mure 
or  leas  movable.  The  above  illustration  represents  a  lable^ilUr  wlth-one 
leg,  probably  of  the  lifth  or  liith  ctntiuy.     A  moaaic  in  the   church  of 
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ouclmristic  Table  had  now  become,  in  tignificance  as  well  u  n&tue, 
tbough  Htill  for  tliu  must  psrt  retaining  the  form  of  a  wooden  table. 
Iho  "  Iii5i;li  nltiir"  wbb  usually  rdised  on  steps,  and  in  the  s|iace 
beneath  it  n-fru  <]i;|)osited  the  relics  of  the  saint  or  martyr,  in 
wbosc  honour  the  church  was  dedicated,'  The  poaaesBion  of  snch 
relics  became  essential  to  the  consecration  of  a  church.  The  altar 
was  often  enclosed  witliia  railinga,  or  a  network  of  wood  or  metal, 
or  A  low  wnll  of  marble  slabs  ;'  and  these  enclosures  supported 
columns  and  arches  of  silver,  from  which  veils  or  curtains  of  rich 
stuffs  were  Bii8]icndcd.  Such  veils  are  mentioned  by  Chrysostom' 
OS  beiiip  wilhdniwn  at  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist.  These 
accessories  were  developed  into  the  vaulted  canopy  aupporled  by 
columns,  with  veils  liung  between  them,  which  is  called  in  Gt««k 
eiboriuin,*  in  Latin  umbraculum,  and  in  Italian  batdacMno.  The 
exact  date  of  its  introduction  is  unknown,  but  an  elalwrato  example 
is  represented  among  the  mosaics  in  the  church  of  St.  GeoT^ 
at  Tbeasalonica,  which  are  certsinly  not  later  than  a.d.  500,  and 
are  referred  by  some  antiquaries  to  the  age  of  Goufitantine.*     The 


t  linve 


..   («ilth  CI 


in;  of  white  lii 


itnry)  ehow>  n  table-altnr 


.  fDOT  leg, 


See   the   IHct.ofc'h-tit. 
Aiitiqq,^  Art.ALTAE. 

'  "  Beneath  the  stew  it 
became  ciistomari-,  from 
the  fourth  centiirr  at 
least,  nt  Rome  nnd  wher- 
ever the  usnges  of  Rome 
"ere  followed,  to  coD- 
"    raultcalied 


ginnlly  n 


this    was  o 
;   gniTe 


Altar,  or  Tnble,  frem  >  mo-Hic  of  S.  Apolllniwe  Jn 


It  ItlVFI 


repository  for  n  bodr,  w 
«t  8  Alejandro  'nea. 
Rome  (see  the  figure  on 
P.100,wherethe%uar, 
snn[|ow  cucnvBtion,  liDcd 
with  mnrble,wa«prolmbh 
for  the  nAiaCi,  "but  gn'. 
dnally    eipanded    into  s 


wlow  ihenltar  allowing  the  wircophnirus  ■ 
>lao=d  to  be  visible."     (Comp.  Rey.  ^i^g  j 


T;iutt,n  window  or 
tlie  b<KlT  o(  tJie  Sii 

"In  the  Kuatern  Church   n  piscina  is  usually  f 

(Kenle,  Kiatcrn  C/iure!;  lalrod.  189),  called  xwl,    X      - „,    ^ 

monlv  BiXMCtt  or  eoMMrelliov."     (Diet,  of  Cl-ratian  -l»ifao""v^"i"„'fii"i 

«  fre  have  frequent  allusion,   to  thi,  encloanre  under   the   name,  of 
^U.^^i  circuit,^  uU.ri..   ^    ^     ^      ,  ■  Hor,,.  a.;  ^r^Jir" 

'  The  prnnni-y  me.nning  of  the  Greek  word   Kifitipior 
seed-vessel  of  the  F.gjpti.in  water-lily. 

*  As  in  the  work   of  Teiier  and  Pallaa  on  Byzantine   arpkii-^ 
Did.  of  CkrMian  Anliqq.,  vol.  i.  p.  65).  arcoitwrtar 


r  the  altar 


.up-lifc. 


ALTAK  AN'D  CIBORIUM. 


earliest  existing  ciborium  U  probably  that  of  St.  Apollioaro  in. 
Clagae  ut  Haveiitia,  whicii  is  shown,  by  tho  inscription  enstuvcd 
upon  it,  to  have  been  ersctcJ  between  the  years  SOS  and  810.'  The 
richeat  tnaterials,  ami 
most  elaborate  forms  of 
decoration,  in  gold,  silver," 
jewels,  all  sorts  of  costly 
stones,  and  brilliant  co- 
lours, were  lavished  in  pro- 
fusion, too  often  as  taste- 
less as  it  was  ostentatious, 
on  the  aitar  and  its  acces- 
sories, above  the  rest  of 
the  churcb,  especially  from 
tbetimeof  Justinian.  The 
altar  of  St,  Sophin  was  of 
gold,  diKoroted  with  pre- 
cioiiB  stones,  and  sup- 
]K)rtedon  golden  colnmos. 
This  lias  of  course  long 
since  been  destroyed,  but 
there  still  exists  an  altar 
of  almostequal  splcndoiu:, 
though  of  the  other  type, 
viz.,  that  of  the  tumb,  and 
more  recent  by  three  hun- 
dred years.  This  is  the 
high  altarof  SL  Ambrogio, 
at  Miljin,  m^a  in  a.D.  8U5, 
measnriog  7  feet  3  inches    ' 

in    lenglli,    and    4  feet   1   cumrlnm 
inch  in  height,  the  tnvnsn 
being  4  feet  4  inches  wiile. 

The  front  is  of  goW,  the  back  and  sides  of  silver.  Jt  is  coverfd 
with  subjects  in  relief  in  (Moels  divideii  by  bauds  of  ornament.  Hud 
many  small  ornaments  in  cluisonn^  enamel  are  interspersed.  The 
siilijccls  OQ  the  back  are  chiefly  incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Ambrose ; 
those  of  the  front  are  Christ  seated  within  nn  oval  compartment 
within  a  cross,  in  the  branches  of  which  are  the  symbols  of  the 

'  St*  the  wnoileut  ou  p.  a8.1. 

'  la  tamt  eaia  tliu  rnnDli'in  of  the  qwmlUii  of  tbe  precious  mBtnl 
provn  that  it  wiu  either  uwl  merelv  for  dccorstioa  or  in  thin  pinlcn  »T«r 
the  altv.  u  in  tha  silver  nltnn  vi  Pope  Hllarius  (461-467)  and  Poix 
Lm  IIL  (79&-8te),  VBighlng  40  nnd  67  poands  (/.ib.  PmtifioaNt). 


ITcb  of  at.OMTI* 


AmbfOdLo,  at 
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EvangelUts,  fisures  of  the  Apostles  being  placed  above  and  below. 

On  the  right  and  left  are  aubjecta  from  the  GospeU  or  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  On 
the  ends  of  the  al- 

compartments.  Bar- 
rounding  which  are 

attitudes  of  adoia- 
tion.  It  is  reprc- 
seuled  in  the  Hood- 
cut. 

Round  the  aeini-circle  of  the  apse  ran  a  bench  for  the  liiiiher 
clergy,  in  whose  midat,  directly  fronting  the  altar  and  the  whole 
church,  the  bishop  sat  on  an  elevated  seat,  which  had  now  become 
a  "  throne,"*  from  the  base  or  platform  of  vhich  he  ministeied, 
"standing  before  the  altar,"*  and  sometimes  preached;  but  be 
seems  more  usually  to  have  advanced  to  the  stepa  in  front  of  Ibe 
altar  in  addreesiDg  the  congregation. 

The  choir  and  sanctuary  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  clersy, 
as  specially  holy  ground  ;  and  in  the  growth  of  hierarchical  ideas, 
the  eanctuacy  (at  least)  was  called  tlie  Boltf  of  ffoliea.  When  we 
are  told  that  tiie  rails  (xayKiXka)  mark  out  the  space  to  the  ouMido 
of  which  the  people  may  approach,  while  inside  ia  the  Holy  of 
Holies,'  acceasible  only  to  the  priests,  it  would  seem  that  this  most 
holy  place  is  the  sanctuary,  and  that  the  laity  were  admitted  to 
the  choir  for  the  ptirpoaa  of  communicating.  Even  the  Empetw, 
lo  wfiom  the  courtly  use  of  Constantinople  assigned  a  seat  within 
the  rails,  was  exclnded  (as  we  have  seen)  by  Ambrose  at  Milan.' 

'  The  seal  or  chair  (^Ka0ttpa.  cathedra)— mhicb,  as  the  sytDbal  of  llie 
bishop's  dignity,  gave  name  lo  th«  cati-edi-al  charcA  leocUtia  aaHtdratit, 
principalis  cMedra)  nnd  the  see  (i.e.  sent) — is  called  by  Eusebiut  Soiwi 
BiJijAoi  (as  distinguished  from  the  aifrrtpoi  0pJnu  of  the  presbyters),  but 
this  feiTn  is  inveighed  ngninst  by  Gvegoiy  Naiianzcn.  It  was  sometime 
enclosed  by  curtnina  (catliedra  relala,  Augustin).  Its  elevation  ii  allnded 
to  bj  Prudentiua  (Periatcph.  II.  iv.  225): 

"  Fmnle  sub  adversa  Bi^lbus  sublime  trlbnnil 
TulUlur," 

>  There  can  be  do  question  of  (he  original  fignifioaiice  of  this  phnM  i> 
the  early  ages  of  the  Chmch.  The  bishop  or  priest  stood  (or  kneit,  u  ih 
case  might  bo)  before  the  attar  just  as  a  person  sUnds  or  sits  hefore  a  (oWe 
on  which  he  is  breaking  bread  or  doing  anything  else. 

I.  ',  ''!5  ^''L'r/l"'  t'ff  "■  ??'■"•"""'  f  (^""^t^atinople,  Hia.  Eoch:,.  p.  148, 
It  ia  doubtful  whetlier  this  work  belongs  tp  Germiuiiia  of  the  eiehth 
century  or  to  his  namesake  of  the  twelfth.  •  See  Qbwg.  U.  {  n. 


GALLEMES  AND  ADJUSCTS. 


At  Rome  however,  and  probaLly  elsBwtere,  a.  space  on  either  side  of 
the  choir  was  also  railed  in ;  the  senatoHum,  on  the  right,  being 


rs  and  other  men  of  rank ;  and  the  mairo- 
iQ  of  the  like  degree.  Where  a  gallery  e: 


SKtIcn  dI  Ihe  BoilUca  uf  Bl.  Agnei,  Bvoa. 


appropriated  to  the  f 
n«um,oa  the  left, ton 
isted  (as  was  usual 
in  the  old  basiJiem), 
it  WHS  BCt  apart  for 
wolnen ;  but  this  ar- 
rangement was  not 
very  common  in  the 
West.  One  of  the 
few  examples  is  the 
haailicaofSt.  Agnes 
at  Home,  the  sub- 
joined section  of 
which  shows  the 
galleries  clearly, 
and  i  Uuatrates  many 

other  points  in  the  foregoing  description  of  a  basilicati  church. 
The  galleries  were  integral  parts  of  the  edifices,  like  the  trifuria  of 
medieval  chnrches,  not  additions  independent  of  the  stmcture. 
They  were  approached  by  externa!  staircases,  and  their  fronts 
towards  the  navo  were  protected  by  a  low  wnll  or  balustrade 
(jittteus)} 

The  basilican  churches,  as  well  as  those  of  other  formsj  were  gene- 
rally surrounded  by  a  large  sjiaco  enclosed  by  walls;  and  in  many 
cases  a  number  of  buildings  for  special  services  (as  baplistfries'3, 
acd  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  were  attached  to  the  church. 

S  11.  A  few  words  must  sufBce  for  the  other  early  form  of  church, 
the  tepulchral  at  memoruil,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  memorial 
chapels   built   over   the   tombs   of  martyrs.'     1'ho   type  of   these 

'  See  Did.  nj  Chratian  Antlqq.,  Art.  Gali.eb(£s. 

>  On  the  BaptiBMriei  ue  the  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiig.,  >.  c. 

'  "  In  the  Burlier  period  the  choice  of  form  would  aeem  to  hare  lieen 
guided  by  the  intention  mott  strongly  prewnt  to  the  founder.  Where 
Bpecial  iutenlioD  of  doing  honour  to  tha  memory  of  a  martyr  eiisted,  the 
clrcDlar  form  wai  chnien,  hat  where  tfala  wa*  not  the  leailing  thought, 
the  huilicnn  J  the  latter  lending  itself  better  to  the  celehration  of  divina 
tervieei  with  a  large  nltenduioe  of  worship|>ei->.  In  leverat  JDatancet  a 
builienn  and  a  memorial  church  were  plnced  in  close  proiimitr,  u  at 
Jeruealem  by  Conituntine,  at  Kalat  Sema'an  in  Central  Syria,  at  Nola  by 
P:iullnut.  at  CoDstnnlinople  in  the  churchea  of  St.  Serglua  and  of  St.  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  ifTernl  others,  the  circular  or  polfgo^  church  being  in 
almost  all  thew  caiei  dedioited  in  honour  of  n  martyr.  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  difliculty  to  distinguish  betwero  a  sepulchral  chapel 
20* 
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Sta.  Ck)stanza,  Boiue. 


buildings  was  furnished  by  the   Roman    circular  tombe,  with  an 
external   peristyle,  massive  walls,   and   small    internal  chambers. 

The  churches  of  this  form  are 
round  or  polygonal,  and  covered 
with  a  dome,  often  supported  by 
an  internal  peristyle  of  columns 
or  massive  piers,  a  feature  added 
to  their  Boman  model.  One  of 
the  earliest  examples  is  the  church 
of  Sta,  Costanza  at  Rome,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  as 
a  mausoleum  for  the  family  of 
Constantine.  It  is  about  100 
feet  in  diameter,  the  dome  being 
about  40.  The  niches  contained 
8arcoi)hagi,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Vatican  Museum.* 

memorial  church ;  the  one  class  in  fact  runs  into  the  other  the  distinction 
between  them  depending  upon  the  object  which  the  builder  had  in  view. 
When  he  constructed  a  large  edifice  in  which  services  were  to  be  frequently 
held,  still  more  if  this  building  was  intended  to  be  the  cathedral  church 
of  a  bishop  or  the  church  of  a  district,  the  structure  must  be  considered 
as  a  church,  although  it  was  also  constructed  in  order  to  honour  a  martvr 
and  to  protect  his  tomb ;  when  on  the  other  hand  it  was  of  small  size,  aid 
its  primary  object  was  to  contain  the  tomb  or  tombs  either  of  the  builder 
or  of  some  saint,  it  must  be  considered  as  only  a  sepulchral  chapel  aIthon?h 
containing  an  altar,  and  although  services  were  occasionally  celebrated 
withm  it.       {Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  S68   372  'i 

»  Something  of  a  cruciform  character  is  given  by  the  arraneement  of 
the  twenty-four  pillars  that  support  the  dome  iito  four  croups,  each 
consisting  of  three  pairs  of  coupled  columns,  with  larger  sp^s  between 
the  groui)s  than  between  the  paii-s  in  each.  Another  famous  example  of 
the  age  of  Constantine  is  his  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jemalem, 
now  the  "  Dome  of  the  Rock,"  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  which 
of  course  cannot  be  discussed  here.  ^* 

"It  seems  clear  that  one  of  two  hypotheses  must  be  held*  either  that 
the  existing  remains  are  those  of  a  building  of  the  period  of  Constantine, 
erected  on  the  spot  and  still  retaining  their  original  architectural  arrange^ 
ment,  or  that  portions  of  such  a  building  have  been  removed  from  another 
site,  and  rc-erected  where  we  now  find  them. 

"  Eusebius  (De  Vita  Constant,  iii.  50)  tells  us  of  another  ocUeonal  church 
erected  by  order  of  Constantine,  of  which  no  trace  now  remain^  This  was 
at  Antioch ;  Eusebius  describes  it  as  of  wonderful  height,  and  surrounded 
by  many  chambers  {oIkols)  and  exedrae  (^^cJpats),  which  it  would  appear 
were  entered  from  the  galleries  (xwpij/iciTw)  which  both  above  and  below 
ground  encircled  the  church. 

"  A  church  was  also  built  by  Constantine  at  Constantinople  CEusebios, 
Viti  Constant,  iv.  58,  59)  as  a  memorial  church  of  the  Apostles  (uaarioiw 
iir\  fjLviffxj]  T&v  air  otrr  6  \u)v)^  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  place  fwrhis  owb 
burial.     This  building  was  destroyed  by  Justinian,  and  its  precise  form  i» 
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In  Italy  Home  circular  chnrehes  were  constructed  to  carry,  not 
domes,  but  wooden  roofs ;  of  theae  tlie  most  remarkable  example  is 
St.  Slefano  Botondo,  nt  Rome,  bnilt  between  a.d,  4G7  and  a.d.  483. 
This  church  had  ori- 
ginally two  aislea.and 
is  of  very  large  nize, 
having  a  diameter  of 
about  210  feet. 

The  church  of  St, 
Lorenzo  at  Milan, 
once  the  cathedral  of 
the  city,  is  very  re- 
Tuarkable,  as  showing 
an  attempt  10  com- 
bine the  circnlnr  with 
the  square  plan.  Its 
real  date  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  is 
probably  of  the  earlier 
p»rt  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  main  build- 
in;;  bos  lost  all  origi- 
nal cbamcter  through  repairs,  bat  ncoording  to  Hubsch  the  or^oal 
walls  eiist  to  a  licight  of  nearly  40  feet,  and  the  ground-plan  may 
therefore  be  accepted  as  original. 

A  very  inlereating  example  of  the  combination  of  the  round 
memorial  form  in  lie  nave  with  a  choir  and  apse  la  furnished  by  Iho 
church  of  St,Geoi^  at  Thessalonica;'  and  a  similar  arrangement 
(but  with  a  domed  nave  Kqiiare  in  its  external  form)  is  seen  in  the 
cathedral  of  Bosrali,  the  date  of  which  is  fixed  to  a.b.  512  (p.  432). 

5  12.  From  Uio  memorial  churches  was  develojsd  the  new  and 


St.  SMfuio  Robnidn,  Bomf . 


a ;  bat  < 


diitichaf  Gregory  of  N 


3  from  the 


It  woald  HentliKt  it  ttooil  in  lb*  centre  of  a  luge  atrlam,  earroDnited  by 
portlcoet.  BuBB«n  iDit  B'nitiken  /hi  Chrlttl.  Jtami,  n.  36)  thinks  that  la 
tbiK  eilific«  we  may  dis««ra  Ihs  !Mnn  of  tha  Bviuntine  type  of  church." — 
(_Oict.  of  ChriiUm  AHtiijg^  vol.  L  p.  372.) 

'  See  Vignatte  to  ChnjK  IX.  p.  313.  The  church  comiits  of  a  dronlur 
Dura  79  feet  id  diameter,  coTered  by  a  dome,  n  chimcel,  ami  an  upK ;  the 
kMs  of  Ihe  nave  nrs  20  feet  thick,  aail  ia  them'  are  eight  great  recesiea. 
two  of  which  terre  ai  enlraacea  and  one  as  a  lort  of  vestibule  t 
duDcel ;  the  roof  ii  oovered  witb  a  magnificent  le 
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very  oinborate  Bgiantine  plan  of  church  srcliitectUTe,  which,  from 

the  time  of  JuBliiiian,  almost  entirely  superseded  the  basilican  form 

ill  tiie  East,  and  of  which  the  firet  grand 

example  is  the  Church   of  St.  Sophia  at 

Coustaiitinoplc' 

111  the  Ea«tera  cliurches  of  the  new 
Bjwintine  typo  a  modifiontion  of  the  plan 
of  St.  Sophia  was  almost  excluaively 
adopted,  the  modified  plan  being  3.  quad- 
rangular figure  approaching  3  square^  with 
a  dome  covering  the  centre,  and  a  large 
internal  porch  or  nariiiei  at  the  entrance, 
This  plan,  however,  did  not  oriojoate  with 
the  architect  of  St.  Sophia,  the  germ  of  it 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  ia  the  domed  an- 
t<irica  or  Kabylea  of  Syria.  From  such  a 
simple  dome,  a  building  like  the  cathedral  of  Ezra — in  which  ihe 
dome  ia  surrounded  by  an  aisle,  and  an  apse  added — is  jffldilf 
derived  (this  example  dates  from  AM.  510);  and  if  to  such  a  plana 
narthes  be  added,  we  have  the  typical  IByzantine  plan,  as  iu  ii« 
church  of  as.  Sergiua  and  Bacchus  at  Constantinople,  built  under 


Jastinian,  hut  aomewliat  earlier  than  St.  Sophia,*       The  peculi 
feature  of  the  latter  church  is  the  placing  of  the  dome 


piers  and  arches  on  every  side,  but  upon  semi-domea  east  and 


'  S«  Ch.p.  XVI,  p.  3GI.  ThB  VignettB  on  p.  361  and  the  snbfomed 
pl.a  on  p,  433  .ill  give  s  general  id™  pf  tl.»  form  of  this  splendid  ch"^t 
B  dftailad  dacriptioa  of  which  will  be  fbund  in  the  D^  ofcZl^ 
Antiipi.,  vol,  L  pp.  373,  371.  '    '   '-'^""" 

th!  cburX"""  '""""  ""  ™""*^  ^""""^  "  "^^'^  '*"'  """"ing  -11  round 
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very  elaborate  Byzantine  plan  of  cliurcK  arobi lecture,  which,  from 

the  time  of  Justinian,  almost  entirely  suiwrseded  the  basilican  form 

in  the  East,  aud  of  which  the  first  grand 

cxiimpiG  is  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  at 

Cooatnntinople.' 

In  the  Kastem  churches  of  the  new 
Byzantine  type  &  modiScation  of  |}ie  plan 
of  St.  Sophia  was  almost  excluBively 
adopted,  the  modified  plan  being  a  qiiad- 
rangidar  figure  approaching  a  square,  with 
a  dome  covering  the  centre,  aud  a  large 
internal  porch  or  narthex  at  the  entrance. 
This  pkn,  however,  did  not  originate  with 
the  architect  of  St.  Sophia,  the  germ  of  it 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  domed  ora- 
tories or  KabyMa  of  Syria.  From  auch  a 
rimple  dome,  a  building  like  the  cathedral  of  Ezra — in  which  the 
dome  is  BUJTOunded  by  an  aisle,  and  an  apse  added— is  readily 
derived  (this  ei  am  pie  dates  from  a. d.  510);  and  if  to  such  a  plan  a 
narthex  ha  added,  we  have  the  typical  liyiaBtlne  plan,  as  in  the 
church  of  BS.  Sergiua  and  Baoohua  at  Constantinople,  buiit  under 


CalbHlnl  st  Bosmb. 


Justinian,  but  Bomewbat  earlier  than  St.  Sophia,'  The  peculiar 
feature  of  the  latter  church  is  the  placing  of  the  dome,  not  upon 
piers  and  arches  on  every  side,  but  upon  semi-domes  east  and  west, 

'  See  Chap.  XVI.  p.  361.  The  Vignette  en  p.  361  and  the  snbjoined 
plan  on  p.  433  will  give  h  general  idea  of  Che  form  of  this  Ejilesdid  church, 
a  detailed  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Diet,  of  C/irittian 
Antiqq.,  vol.  i.  pp.  373,  374. 

'  The  section  ihowa  the  vaulted  gallery  or  upper  storjr  running  all  round 
the  chorch. 
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by  which  meima  a  vwt  ■pace,  more  than  200  feet  long  by  100  feet 
wide,  totally  uneiunimbei'ed  by  piera  or  columiiB,  was  obtaioed. 
Tliia  constnictioa  has,  ljo«-ever, 
never  been  copied  in  Christjon 
churches,  bnt  it  has  serveii  us  i 
model  for  tlie  mosqaes  of  Cmi- 
Btantinople. 

In   the  West  we  have  for  s 
long  time    very    few  emmpiea 
of  the  Byzantine  type :  indeed 
the  only  conspicuous  one  is  tlie 
church   of  St.    Vitaie  at  Fa- 
veona,  the  seat  of  Jnstiniaa's 
recovered  empire  in  the  West. 
This  church,   built  between 
536  and  547,  is  almost  ideniiral 
with  St  SergiuB  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  dome,  of  the  gdl- 
lerieB,  and  of  the  pillars  whicii 
BUpport  them.      Rnvenna  also  furnishes  the  ftoest  example  of  the 
baailican  churches  which  continned  to  be  built  in  the  West,  that  of 
St,  Apoilinare  in  Clasae,'  ivliich  was  begun  before  538,  and  deUicaled 


SI-  Vttilc,  Rivcniu. 


Here  the  eastern  emls  of  t'le  ai,«les  nre  luirtcil   off  and  iet- 
in  iipaefl,  an  arrangement  of  wliich  this  is  the  earliest  ioglance, 

'  See  the  Viguetloa  to  Chnpter  XII.  and  this  Chapter. 


^^ 
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at  least  of  a  date  clearly  ascertBinc<!.  This  noble  clinrch  retains  the 
decorations  of  the  apse  in  nmrble  and  mosaic,  in  a,  veiy  complete 
Etate.  The  cajiitala  are,  aitBeemBtobeusii&l  in  i be  basilican  churches 
of  this  period,  more  Boman  thnn  Byzantine  in  character.  Upon  the 
capital  rests  a  block  or  dosserct,  ornamented  with  a  cross,  as  in  many 
other  churches  of  the  time. 

Attached  to  the  west  front  is  a  tsU  circular  tower  of  seven  stages, 
which  is  probably  of  the  liame  age,  and  perhaps  the  earliest  cxtaut 
exsniple  of  a  churcli  lowet.' 

Of  the  typical  forms  of  obui'ch -building  now  described,  the  first 
three — namely,  tlie  basilican,  the  memorial  or  sepulchral  churches, 
and  the  Bciiarate  chapels  or  oratories — are  found  existing  together 
from  the  8^0  of  Conatantlne  to  that  of  Justinian.  During  this 
period  so  miicli  unity,  as  well  of  ritual  and  practice  in  religious 
matters  as  of  style  and  feeling  in  art,  prevailed  throughout  the 
lioman  Empire,  that  the  difTercucGs  between  the  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture of  its  various  provinces  are  cliieSy  differences  of  detaiL 

At  the  bpginning  of  the  period  which  follows,  namely,  from 
Justinian  to  Charles  the  Great,  the  great  development  of  the  Byzan- 
tine style  took  place,  and  the  architecture  of  the  East  is  thence- 
forward widely  different  from  that  of  the  West.  8oon  afterwards 
the  fragmenis  into  which  the  empire  had  divided  were  formed  into 
now  nations,  most  of  whom  developed  something  of  new  plan  or 
new  style  in  their  ecclesiastical  buildings;  but  it  is  impossible  in 
this  work  to  treat  of  the  architectural  history  of  these  nations  sepa- 
rately.' It  is  saflicient  for  our  purpose  to  have  explained  the  earlj 
typical  forms,  which  were  generally  followed  in  all  subsequent 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  adapted  to  the  various  styles  of  national 

§  13.  Que  point  remains  to  be  noticed,  the  sacred  character 
attached  to  churches,  as  set  apart  from  nil  common  uaes  and 
solemnly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Gcid  and  the  religious  use  of  a 
congregation  by  a  distinct  act  of  conBeomtion.^ 

'  The  farm  is  Ihe  more  interesting  u  throwing  light  on  the  round 
laaura  of  Ireland  and  Scotlaad,  which  are  now  proved  to  have  been  church 

■  This  part  of  the  subject  miy  he  divided  into  the  rolloTing  lectionii^ 
1,  The  western  pnrt  uf  the  territory  of  the  Eastern  Empire;  2,  Armenia 
anil  the  adjacent  proviacet;  3,  Italy;  4,  France,  Gtrinanv.  and  Swil«r- 
lanil ;  h.  Spain ;  i>,  Ireland ;  T,  ScotUnd  ;  8,  Englanu  :  all  nhfeh  are  described 
in  the  Hid.  of  Chriwlian  Anliqii.,  vol,  i.  pp.  378,  fidl. 

*  Cmwcmlib,  Dediaatio:  Gt.  .i^ijfims,  Eu«>b.  nt  Coiat.  iv.  SO- 
/■yKoSyia,  ili.ir.i3;  cf.  iriBjinr,  Procap.  ib  Aedif.  Jiutinlani,  I.  3.  The 
UMDtial   ides  nf  caaseeratioD  is  expreHed  in  the  fallowing  passages: 
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'*  It  seems  almost  a  necessity  to  men  to  have  their  places  of 
common  worship  recognized  and  accustomed.  That  those  places 
should  not  only  acquire  sacredness  of  association  by  use,  but  should 
previously  have  imparted  to  them  in  some  sort  a  sacredness  of 
object,  seems  also  consonant  with  natural  religion.  The  former 
more  clearly,  and  yet  the  latter  also,  implicitly,  is  found  in  all 
ages,  a  feature  of  all  religions,  rude  and  civilized,  the  same 
with  all  classes,  of  diverse  nations,  however  widely  separated; 
as  exemplified  in  groves,  sacred  stones,  pillars,  altars,  temples, 
pagodas."  ^ 

The  Old  Testament  furnishes  examples,  from  the  grove  (or  tree) 
planted  by  Abraham  in  Beersheba,'  and  the  stone  that  Jacob  conse- 
crated with  oil  at  the  place  to  which  he  gave  the  new  name  of 
Bethel,  **  the  house  of  God,"'  to  the  solemn  and  renewed  dedications 
of  the  tabernacle  and  the  first  and  second  temple  by  Moses,  David, 
and  Solomon,  by  Ezra,  Zerubbabel,  and  the  Maccabees,  following 
command  of  Jehovah  to  set  apart  a  place  for  His  Name  and 
'pJHIfc^^^The  sacred  character  of  that  "House  of  God"  was 
recognize!H|^£hrist  and  His  disciples,  who,  when  first  formed  into 
a  church,  **  ^^^^i^fntinued  perseveringly  *  in  the  Temple  with  one 
accord,  praising  God^^^Jconstantly  joined  in  the  worship  of  the 
synagogues,  places  already  c^Stsicwted.  And,  just  as  devout  Jews, 
far  from  the  temple  and  where  there^^as  no  synagogue,  resorted  on 
the  Sabbath  to  a  place  "  where  prayer  W?m  wont  to  be  made,*'*  and 
Paul  himself  joined  them  there,  so  we  maylfairly  suppose  it  to  have 
been  from  the  same  feeling,  and  not  simply  \  for  convenience,  that 


sanctify  or  hallow  churches,  that  which  we  do  is  to  testify  thc^t  we  make 
them  places  of  public  resort,  that  we  invest  God  Himself  with  tiem,  that 
we  sever  them  from  common  uses"  (Hooker,  Ecc,  Pol,  v.  16).  ^By  the 
coMdoration  of  a  church,  the  ancients  always  mean  the  devoting  oi\  setting 
it  apart  for  Divine  service"  (Bingham,  Antiq,  viii.  9).— />ic<.  of  Chtisticm 
Antiqq.j  Art.  Consecration  op  Churches.  '^v^ 

»  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.  Ibid.  «  Gen.  xxi.  33.  \ 

*  Gen.  xrviii.  16-22.  ^ 

*  Acts  ii.  46,  wpoiTKo^tpovvrts  "  persisting,  adhering  to  strongly ;  "  theV 
very  same  word  used  just  before  to  express  their  steadfastness  to  their  > 
teachers,  their  faith,  and  Christian  fellowship,  ij<rav  Si  irpotrKofntpovprts  ' 
Tf  MiMaxp  ^^'^  iaro<rr6\»p  Ktd  rp  KotVMviif.  ^ 

*  Acts  XVI.  13,  ol  i¥o/Al(tTo  wpoatvxii  tlvat,  which  might  very  well  be 
nodered,  "  where  an  oratory  was  established,"  that  is,  by  the  consent  and 
— — *  of  the  worshippers,  though  without  a  building  as  yet ;  but  evai 

-  may  hav^  been,  for  Josephus  joses  trpaa^vxh  for  an  oratory  in 


i 
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ike  apostolic  churches  had  some  regular  plactHt  of  aieeting,  as  wi;  si!e 
from  several  sllusjons  in  the  New  Testatncnt,' 

The  Earns  idea  is  implied  in  the  very  name  of  Church,  i.e.,  the 
ZonTs  Hoiae^  and  its  distiDct  expresiiluD  \>j  a  solemn  act  of  con- 
secration is  a  usage  of  immemorial  antiquity.  Thus,  Ambrose' 
calls  the  rite  of  dedication  of  churches  a  most  ancient  and  univetBoJ 
custom.  Gregory  Nazianzes,  in  an  oration''  on  the  coiitsecraliun 
of  a  new  church,  says,  "  that  it  was  an  old  law,  and  very  excel- 
lently constituted,  to  do  houour  to  chitrches  by  the  feasts  of  their 
dedication." 

Kusebiua  records,  with  thankful  joy,  the  consecration  of  the 
new  oburchBB  built  under  Constantine,  to  replace  those  deslioyed 
throughout  the  whole  Empire  by  Diocletian's  edict; — ' 

"After  these  ihi&«s  a  spectacle  earnestly  prayed  for  and  much 
desired  by  us  all  apjiearcd,  namely,  the  solemnization  of  tlie  festival 
of  the  dedication  of  churches  throughout  every  city,  and  the 
consecration  of  the  newly-built  oratories.  .  ,  ,  Indeed,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  bishops  were  most  entire,  the  presbyters'  performance 
of  service  most  exact,  the  ritea  of  the  Cburch  decent  and  majeutlc 
On  the  one  liand  was  a  place  for  the  singers  of  psalms,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  auditors  of  the  expressions  sent  frum  God ;  on  the  other 
was  a  place  for  those  who  performed  the  divine  and  mysticat  services. 
There  were  also  delivered  the  mystical  symbols  of  our  Saviour's 
passion.  And  now  people  of  every  age  and  sex,  men  and  women, 
with  the  utmost  vigour  of  their  minds,  with  joyful  hearts  and  souls, 
by  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  worshipped  Ood,  ihe  Author  of  nil 
good.     All  the  prelates  then   present  made  publio  orations,  every 

>  Lukeiiii.I2;  JohD  ii.  19-2e  ;  Acts  i.  13;  u.l;  Rom.ivi.a;  1  Cor. 
xi.  22 ;  ivl.  19 ;  are  eiamplea  quol«d  by  ProroHor  Blunt  (.furith  Priest, 
Hct.  ix.  p.  281).  We  have  nlrmdy  giren  Mnne  in«taaoes,  perhnps  itill 
(troDger  (note  to  Intrud.,  p.  11,  S  ^)-  ^  the  eirliest  iu«  of  buUdingB 
exgirculy  us  churches,  tee  i'lid.  %  4.  Besldin  what  ta  BoJd  ther^.  srgnmenlB 
far  the  very  isily  exiiteoee  of  dislioct  choruhea  hnvtr  beea  drawn  rrom 
CUmeni  RomBaus  (£>;.  ad  Cor.  i.  41),  Igontius  {Ep.  ad  Uagna.  T),  Juilio 
Martyr  (Apol.  I.  67),  TertulUan  (A)  /dolut.  7),  Ihe  heathen  Lucian  (PAiO^ 
p.  1126).  The  Tery  earlleit  iilnce  when  the  Church  met  ntler  ChTi«t'i 
aaceoaioD,  the  Canacu/um,  or  "  upper  room  "  at  Jeruulem  (Acti  j.  13),  ji 
Hiid  to  tiave  been  preeeried  and  dedicated  *3  a  regular  place  of  vnrahip. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {Cat,  Led,  ivi.  4)  speaks  of  it  ai  "  here  in  Jeruuleni, 
in  tin  vppeF  church  of  the  Apottlai"  an  epithet  may  have  given  riu  to  the 
tradition  preserved  hj  Btit  (dt  L(k!i  Sitnctii,  torn.  Ii.),  that  "thenpper 
room  ivas  inclixed  arierWBnla  with  a  bcnuKful  church,  founded  by  th« 
holy  apostles,  because  iu  thai  place  they  had  received  tht  Holy  Ghost." 
<  Kupiucit  (oiKfa),  Daminka.  *  Ep.  22  ad  ManxUin, 

•   Orat.  43.  '  -ff.  £,  X.  3. 
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one  as  well  as  he  was  able,  endeavouriDg  to  set  forward  the  praises 
of  those  assembled.*' 

Besides  this  general  account  of  the  service,  Eusebius  gives  full 
descriptions  of  the  consecration  of  the  churches  built  by  Omstantino 
at  Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  and  Antioch.^  A  most  interesting 
case,  which  occurred  at  Alexandria,  while  illustrating  the  regular 
use  of  consecration,  shows  us  the  great  Athanasius  protesting 
against  attaching  superstitious  importance  to  the  formal  act.  In 
his  Apology  to  the  emperor  Constantine,  a.d.  335,  he  defends 
himself  from  the  serious  charge  of  using  an  undodicated  church.  He 
allows  the  truth  of  the  fact  He  said  they  had  certainly  kept  no 
day  of  dedication,  which  would  have  been  unlawful  to  keep  without 
orders  from  the  emperor.  The  buiUling  was  not  yet  complete.  He 
grounds  his  apology  on  the  great  concourse  of  people  in  Lent,  the 
grievous  want  of  church  room  elsewhere,  the  pressure  of  all  to  hear 
Athanasius,  the  increased  mass  of  the  crowd  on  £aster  Day  (when 
the  undedicated  church  was  used),  the  precedents  of  the  Jews  after 
the  captivity,  and  of  buildings  so  used  in  Alexandria,  Treves, 
Aqiiileia,  the  reasonableness  of  worshipping  in  a  building  already 
called  "  the  Lord's  house  "from  the  very  time  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions.* "  There  was  no  dedication,  but  only  an  assembly  for  the 
sake  of  prayer.  You,  at  least,  I  am  sure,  as  a  lover  of  God,  will 
approve  of  the  people's  zeal,  and  will  pardon  me  for  being  unwilling 
to  hinder  the  prayers  of  so  great  a  multitude."  **  May  you,"  be 
adds,  **  most  religious  Augustus,  live  through  the  course  of  many 
years  to  come,  and  celebrate  the  dedication  of  the  church.  The 
place  is  ready,  having  been  already  sanctified  by  the  prayers  which 
have  been  offered  in  it,  and  requires  only  the  presence  of  your 
piety."' 

The  Byzantine  writers  of  Justinian's  age  describe  the  ceremonies 
at  the  dedication  of  St.  Sophia,  and  of  other  churches  built  by  that 
emperor.     When  heathen  temples  were  converted  into  Christian 

1  Eusebius  ( Vit,  Const,  iv.  43)  says  of  the  dedication  of  Coastantine's 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre :  *^  The  ministers  of  God  adorned  the  fesitival 
partly  with  their  prayers,  and  ]>artly  with  their  discuuraes.  For  some  of 
them  with  praises  celebrated  the  benignity  of  the  religious  emperor  towards 
the  univei*sal  Saviour,  and  in  their  orations  set  forth  the  magnificence  of  the 
Murtyrium ;  others  entertained  their  hearers  with  theological  discourses 
upon  the  divine  dogmata,  fitted  to  the  present  solemnity ;  others  interpreted 
the  lessons  of  the  divine  volumes,  and  disclosed  the  mystic  meanings." 
He  describes  the  various  topics  of  his  own  discourses  on  this  occasion,  of 
which  we  have  one  in  praise  of  Constantine  {ibid,  c.  45).  Among  other 
consecration  sermons  we  have  one  by  Ambrose,  on  Luke  vii.  5,  and  some  by 
Augustine  and  his  brother  Cesarius. 

«  Apol,  ad  Cunst,  17-21.  .  »  lb,  24,  25. 
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churohM,  lliey  were  purified  by  "uiiiialory"  ritci,  »uch  lut 
■priuklini;  with  holy  water  nnd  wtting  up  Iho  onwi;'  nod  tviii 
churchei  which  hod  been  dedlciilcd  by  Arlniii  aod  other  brrf  ttcp, 
wens  required  to  ba  recoiiKCiuted  fur  catbiilio  wonhip.  The  power 
of  coiiMcniiion  belonged  lo  ibe  bUhop  of  tb«  diucmo;*  nor  wu  u 
biihop  iillowvd  to  conteerato  a  cliurcli  out  of  bii  uivn  dioccw,  urmi 
if  it  WPTB  built  by  liinuell'.' 

We  Mnnut  li«ro  go  jiilo  tlio  dolullii  ot  the  cnnworatlon  Htiml,  which 
indeed  wu  far  frotii  bainx  delinllu  till  Inter  times.  It  will  xtifHco  in 
Htalu  tliat  there  are  two  dUtinot  porioda  in  the  history  or  the  consccm- 
tioii  oT  the  cliurdiea.  In  thu  enrly  agei,  certainly  lu  Into  an  lbs  time 
<j{  Conalautine,  a  olmroh  wm  luaugiirated  (a*  wo  liRvo.accn)  liy  sDlni.n 
cerotiiuniDl,  ami  deilioatiHl  to  tho  tcrvicc  of  (liid  wlih  pmyer,  anil 
with  aenuuiiK  illustrating  tho  nature  of  Ihn  Milcmnity.  Hion,  ua 
ulmrcben  built  over  the  tonilw  of  mnrtyra  catnc  to  In  rnganled  aa 
(iiduwiKl  witli  peculiar  antictity,  the  ponacMiion  of  the  rulicR  of  aome 
mint  Game  to  be  looked  u|ion  na  nbaolutaiy  eiunnlinl  to  the  aacred- 
ncw  of  the  building,  and  tho  depoaitinn  of  auch  rolica  in  or  b«low 
llio  altar  henceforward  fomicil  the  central  portion  of  the  conaecra- 
tion-rite.  All  the  naenttala  of  Kuch  a  rllu  arc  found  in  the  doicrjp* 
tion  by  Grogory  of  1'oura,*  lu  the  alxth  century,  of  the  coDaeenlioii 
of  an  oratory  nt  'ioura,  a  very  beautiful  evil,  heretofore  uacd  a*  a 
aalt  cellar:  "The  altar  waa  placed  in  ita  future  poaitiou;  the  iiiglil 
WM  *|ient  iu  vi);il  M  the  baailica;  in  tha  morning  they  went  to  the 
G«11  and  coniecrat«d  the  altar,  then  rotumod  to  tlie  bnaiiica,  and 
tlieiiCH  took  tliu  rulica,  There  were  preacnt  n  very  lariju  choir  of 
priealaanddenconB.nod  adiatingiiiiihed  body  of  lioiiuu ruble  citiKcna, 
with  a  largo  nmetnbly  of  people." 

To  the  ircond  phoao  beloug  all  the  ancient  ritunla  of  conivoratlflR 

■  CdJ.  ThfrodM.  «vl.  lie  10:  "aaBlocatlDiM  nneraadl  nlltleal*  chriall* 
■nB  iliul  Hjilnrl  prcdpltniu."  Tha  Mm*  rlla  wa*  prtMrlbM  tiy  Ju(tlul*a 
at  ih*  baglaalDK  of  an)'  bull<lln|[of  a  ohunjh  (Aoorff.  ciiii.)    drejiory  lh« 

lampln  In  Bril'ln  (aftir  daiitmyluic  lli*  Idola  la  thtuij  by  a>|«nluu  wllli 
holj  aratCT,  lo  hI  up  altar>,  lo  il'tHWtt  t)IIc*  of  tha  martyiv,  uu  whuM 
birtlidafa  tha  shunhHwara  to  ba  dulllcatad  arllh  faaita  aaallracllva  a*  tha 
ulil  hnthan  MUrlflCH.    (Badav  H.  K.  i.  00.) 

'  Th*4lbmioni>f  tkaaatiaral  UDuadiof  Chiilradiin  (*.i>.  4SI)  providaa 
that  "do  OB*  ahall  aaywbara  bullil  or  «>tabllah  a  nionulary,  ur  huuta  nf 
iirnj'fr,  wllhnul  tha  coaaant  of  tha  local  blthop." 

•  Flnl  Couaril  of  Oranica  (441),  Can,  I":  and  Saonnd  CdudHI  of  Arlai 
(■hnut  4Iii ).  Clui.  a?.  Tha  Third  tinuauil  of  Orlaana  (SHB)  niikio  tha  annia 
limriaioa  about  allara.  Can.  l.^.  Tbt  dlatiacl  caoiacntiDii  of  altara  aaaina 
Id  hara  bfEan  In  tha  tlitb  caaturr  (BiDRham,  Eceir:  Anli/.  vlil.  0,  10, 

•  tH  Oiori,  Oon/tHorum,  e.  »x.  (Hl|it<.  PalrvL  71,  Ji.  8*3). 
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now  extant,  whether  in  East  or  West.^  The  churches,  which  were 
at  first  consecrate  simply  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  specially 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  now  built  as 
memorials,  and  dedicated  in  the  name  of  saints  and  martyrs,  or  of 
abstract  virtues,  and  especially  the  Heavenly  Wisdom,  St.  Sophia.'. 
The  relics  which  were  essential  for  the  consecration  of  a  church 
were  often  not  the  bodies  themselves,  but  what  had  been  simply  in 
contact  with  them.^  The  custom  was  at  first  peculiar  to  Rome,  and 
was  then  extended  and  made  obligatory  by  the  second  Nicene  Council, 
the  same  which,  as  we  shall  see,  sanctioned  the  worship  of  images.^ 
Above  all,  the  rituals  prescribe  that  "  the  Body  of  the  Lord  be 
deposited.''  The  synod  of  Cealcythe  orders  that  the  Eucharist^ 
consecrated  by  the  bishop,  be  deposited  with  other  relics  in  a  chest. 
"  And  if  he  cannot  bring  other  relics,  at  least  he  can  do  this  chief 
thing,  because  it  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.** 

Churches  and  even  their  sites,  once  consecrated,  were  to  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  offices  of  religion.  Eating  and  drinking 
in  them  was  forbidden  after  the  love-feasts  had  been  abolished: 
and  wearing  arms  in  them  was  never  allowed.  Li  virtue  of  the 
second  of  these  rules  they  speedily  became  asylums  or  places  of 
refuge  for  all  threatened  with  violence :   still  they  could  only  be 

*  For  the  outline  of  these  rituals,  see  Diet,  of  Christian  AnHqq,,  Art. 
Consecration  op  Churches. 

'  That  the  names  and  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  were  thus  used  simply 
as  memorials,  calling  the  worshippers  to  thanksgiving  for  their  victories, 
and  emulation  of  their  crowns  and  palms — not  that  they  might  share  in 
any  worship  and  divine  honours — is  insisted  on  by  Augustine  (de  Civ.  Dei, 
viii.  27,  xxii.  10 ;  contra  Faust,  xx.  21 ;  contra  Maxim,  i. ;  de  Vera  Selig. 
55);  and  in  writing  against  Maximus,  he  grounds  an  argument  for  the 
deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  this  distinction :  **  that  He  must  be  God, 
because  temples  were  built  and  dedicated  to  Him,  which  it  would  be  sacri- 
lege  to  do  to  any  other  creature." 

The  English  Council  of  Cealcythe  Cprobably  Chelsea),  under  Archbishop 
Wilfred  (a.d.  816),  charges  every  bishop  **  that  he  have  it  painted  on  the 
wall  of  the  oratory,  or  on  a  table,  as  also  on  the  altars,  to  what  saints 
both  of  them  are  dedicated." 

*  Especially  portions  of  the  shroud,  called  6rafM7«tfm.  "Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  sets  forth  his  view  of  this  practice  in  a  letter  to  Constantia 
(Epist.  iii.  30).  It  is  not,  he  says,  the  Roman  custom,  in  giving  relics  of 
saints,  to  presume  to  touch  any  portion  of  the  body,  but  only  a  brandeum 
is  put  in  a  casket,  and  set  near  the  most  holy  bodies.  This  is  again  taken 
up,  and  enshrined  with  due  solemnity  in  the  church  to  be  dedicated,  and 
the  same  miracles  are  wrought  by  it  as  would  have  been  by  the  very 
bodies  themselves.  Tradition  relates,  that  when  some  Greeks  doubted  the 
efficacy  of  such  relics,  St.  Leo  cut  a  brandeum  with  scissors,  and  blood 
flowed  from  the  wound.  St.  Leo's  miracle  is  related  by  St.  Germanus  to 
Pope  Hormisdas  {Epistt.  Pontiff,  p.  524)  and  by  Sigebert  {Chronicon.  A.n. 
Uiy*—Dict.  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  Art.  Brandeum.  *  Ch,  XXI.  §  7. 
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used  as  such  for  a  limited  duration  in  virtue  of  the  first.  "Pateant 
samnii  Dei  templa  limentibus,"  said  one  Inw  in  the  Theodosian 
code,  not  merely  confirming  this  privilegf^  hut  extending  it  to  the 
varioua  surronndings  of  a  church  where  meals  might  be  taken  and 
sleefwng  quarters  establisbed  for  nny  length  of  time ;  by  another 
law,  however,  it  was  modified,  by  eiclnding  public  debtors,  slaves, 
and  Jews,  from  benefiting  by  it  in  future ;  and  Justinian  afterwards 
excluded  male  factors.' 

Property  given  lo  the  Church  might  never  be  alienated  from  it, 
except  under  special  ciroumstnncea  defined  by  the  canons :  much 
less  therefore  buildinp  that  had  been  solemnly  consecrateih*  So 
indelible  a  obamcterof  holiness  was  thought  to  be  atamj)ed  upon  a 
church  or  an  altar  by  the  act  of  conaccmtiou,  that  notliing  short  of 
destruction,  or  auch  dilapidation  ss  to  render  them  unfit  to  serve 
their  proper  ends,  could  nullify  it.  Even  the  wood  and  stones  used 
in  building  a  church  were  considered  to  have  shared  ilscoiisecmtion, 
and  could  not  afterwania  he  removed  to  subserve  structures  purely 
secular,  though  they  might  be  burnt.  Events  in  this  respect  have 
long  since  proved  stronger  than  the  Decretals  :  and  there  are  some 
remarkable  words  on  record  of  Jehovah  Himself  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  first  building  e?er  dedicated  to  His  service,  shewing  that 
His  acceptance  of  it  was  conditional,  and  might  not,  under  ctrcum- 
slnnces  which  actually  took  place,  be  permanent.'    A  church  might, 

'  Cod.  T/itodia.  ii.  tit.  40;  SoBcll,  IT.  Some  iateresting  leiunrks  on 
these  constitutions  rosy  be  read  In  n  letter  of  AIcdId  iEp.  clvli.  nd.  Migne) 
Id  hia  two  diBvi,:)ei!,  CHndi'liis  and  Nathonael :  oiodilied  Indeed  by  the  im- 
portant letter  of  Charlemagne  which  follows  it ;  nnd  in  anmrdiuice  with 
wliicb  the  rights  of  auictuar;  are  upheld  in  the  Frank  capitDliirieB  of  the 
eighth  century. — Diet,  t/  CMtUim  Anliiq.,  Art.  COksecbatiO!!,  ko. 

'  The  caDona  forbidding  nlienation  are  numerons  from  the  ISlh  Aneyran, 
A.D.  315  downwards;  and  the  Slat  and  three  following,  with  the  tiMh 
Apoatolicnl,  may  be  atill  earlier.  .Justinian  has  numerous  regnlalions  to 
the  same  etTect  in  hia  Code  (lib.  it.  tit.  2)  and  7tli  Novel.  In  ell  these 
church  property  uema  to  he  considered  inalienable,  mther  as  being  in 
tmat  for  others  than  apon  higher  grounds :  at  all  eveuta,  none  of  them 
actually  discuss  conaecrated  sites  and  bnildingsaa  inch.  Charlemagne  wa> 
more  eiplidt  in  one  of  hia  cnpituUries  (a.D.  BOS,  c.  84,  ed.  Uignc) :  "  Vt 
loca  quae  aemel  Deo  dedicaln  snot  ut  monasteriit  >tnt,  mnneant  perpetuo 
monasteria,  nee  poaiint  oltia  fieri  uecularia  habitacula."  This  waa 
(■eneralised  aobset) neatly,  till  it  appeared  as  a  maiim  in  the  "  Regulae 
Jurit,"  appended  to  the  6th  book  of  the  Deereuls,  in  these  woi-ds; 
"  Semel  Dea  dicatum,  non  est  ad  nsna  hnmsnos  olterins  tranaiereDdum." 
(No.  5l\— Diet.  0/  Chriilian  Antiqq..  ibid. 

•  3  Chron.  vil.  19,  20.  Canonists  hare  forgotten  these  words  altogether 
in  eaiiroatingtta«"<^(c(s  of  consecration." — Did.of  QhriXiaitJMigii.,fo\.  i, 
p.  433. 
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however,  be  eo polluted^  as  to  need  reconciliation  by  the  perpetra- 
tion in  it  of  homicide  or  other  revolting  crime ;  and  if  the  relics 
which  had  been  deposited  at^consecration  were  removed,  the  church 
and  altar  lost  this  sacred  character  until  these  were  restored;  with 
the  relics  and  the  renewal  of  masses,  the  whole  effect  of  consecration 
returned.* 

§  14.  Among  the  ornaments  of  churches  the  Cboss  held  a  con- 
spicuous place ;  and  we  now  begin  to  trace  a  decided  tendency  to 
the  worship  of  the  sacred  symbol.  In  a  spiritual  sense,  the  Cross — 
but,  be  it  well  observed,  only  as  the  Cross  o/  Christ — was  the 
watchword  of  the  Christians*  faith,  not  only  as  the  instrument  of 
their  salvation,  but  as  the  sign  of  fellowship  with  their  Lord  in 
humiliation,  self-denial,  and  sufifering.  This  He  had  Himself 
enjoined  upon  them ;  "  If  any  man  will  be  my  disciple,  let  him 
take  tl|>  his  cross,  and  follow  me ;"  and  Paul  had  said,  **  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  the  Loi-d  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world."  But 
this  "  glory "  was  easily  transferred  to  the  cross  itself,  first  as  a 
suggestive  idea,  and  then  as  a  material  symbol,  and  even  as  a  form 
possessing  mystic  virtue.  While  the  form  of  the  cross  ^  was  uplifted 
in  churches  and  elsewhere,  the  act  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
was  practised  as  a  preservative  against  bodily  and  spiritual  dangers.^ 

The  cross,  sculptured  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,*  on  sepulchral 
and  other  memorials,  was  in  use  much  earlier  than  Constantine,  as 
is  shown  by  the  Catacombs  and  other  evidence.  Apologists  as 
early  as  Tertullian  and  Minucius  Felix,*  found  it  necessary  to 
combat  the  charge  that  Christianity  was  but  a  new  form  of  idolatry, 

*  Such  pollution  had  the  effect  of  desecration  (exsecratio). 

'  Vigilius,  Pope  538-555,  Ad  Eutherium,  Epist.  ii.  c.  4.  (Sregory  of 
Tonrs  (^Hlst.  Franc,  ix.  6)  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  chm*ch,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  homicide  having  been  perpetrated  in  it,  lost  the  privilege  of 
Divine  Service  (officiam  perdidit). — Di^t.  of  Christian  Antigq.,  Art.  Dese- 
cration. 

'  Called  "S^Kov  and  lignum  (as  well  as  ffravpos  and  cruxy,  after  the  Scrip- 
tural precedent  in  Gal.  iii.  13,  where  the  ignominy  attached  to  hanging,  with 
specific  reference  to  a  gibbet  (Deut.  xxi.  23),  is  transferred  to  the  Roman 
mode  of  execution  by  the  cross.  But,  after  Helena's  discovery,  the  mere 
wood  of  the  cross  acquired  a  special  sanctity. 

*  See  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  Art.  Sign  op  the  Cross. 

*  See  the  Cuts  on  pp.  241,  242. 

*  TertuU.  Apol.  16;  Ad  Nationes^  i.  c.  12;  Min.  Felix,  Oc*.  cc  9,  12. 
It  is  curious  to  find  both  writers  laying  stress  on  the  various  forms  in 
which  the  cross  entered  even  into  heathenism,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  frame- 
work  of  a  military  trophy  ;  while  other  early  Christian  writers  appeal  to 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  cross  occurs  in  nature  and  art,  to  prove  the 
universality  of  the  emblem. 
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irravpiAaTptui  i  or,  fls  the  heatben  objeohir  in  Mlnncins  Ecomfully 
puts  it,  tiiat  the  ChristiaQs  "  worsliip  that  which  they  deserve,"  nii<i 
that  "crosses  are  Dot  for  them  to  ndure  but  to  siiffer  upon."' 

The  Eroperor  JuUan,  a  century  after  Mioucius,  taunts  the  Chris- 
tiana, as  the  CneciUuB  of  that  writer  had  done,  with  inconsisteiicy, 
in  that  while  they  rernacd  to  reveninco  (wpmrituMii-)  tho  sacred 
Anoile,  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter,  they  Ktill  reverenced  tub 
wood  of  the  cro»s,  coutinunlly  made  (he  sign  of  it  on  their  foreheads, 
and  engrurod  it  before  their  houaea.*  The  giat  of  Cyril's  answer  ia 
■worthy  of  notice : — Since  Christ  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  all  divested 
Himaelfof  Hia  Divine  Majesty,  and  leaving  His  Father's  Throne 
was  willing  to  lake  uiion  Him  the  fonn  of  a  servant,  and  to  be  made 
in  the  likeness  of  man,  and  to  die  Ibe  crue!  and  ignominious  dealh  ' 

of  the  cross,  therefore  we  being  reminded  of  these  things  by  tlie  i 

sight  of  tho  cross,  and  taught  that  One  died  thereon  that  w-e  all 
might  have  life,  value  the  symbol  as  productive  of  thankful  remem-  | 

branco  of  Him.  I 

Certainly  Julinn,  but  for  his  better  knowledge  of  Christianity,  l| 

bad  tnore  ejtciiae  for  the  misrepresentation  than  the  heathens  before  i 

CoDStantine.  It  is  from  the  Kniperot's  vision  of  the  sacred  sign,* 
and  hia  mother's  discovery  of  tho  tnie  cross  (as  will  be  related 
presently)  that  a  now  development  of  such  adoration  may  be  traced ;  , 

though  not  yet  as  strict  uforsfiip.^  Thus  Ambrose  says,  that  Helena 
ador«l,  not  tlje  wood,  according  tii  the  vain  error  of  the  impious 
Gentiles,  but  the   King  who  hung  Mpon  Ihe  wood;'  and  Jeiume  ' 

anya,  that  }'aula  adored,  lying  prostrate  before  the  cross,  as  if  she 
saw  the  Jjord  hanging  tliere.^ 

'  "  Ut  id  colant  quod  mercatur,  et  jam  noa  KdirandiM  tei  Bubeundse  ' 

cruces ;  "  to  which  We  Christian  interlocutor  replies  (c  29),  "  Cruces  etiani 
nee  colituiB  nee  optamui." — Diet,  vf  Chrittiun  Antiqq.,  Art.  Cross,  AnoRi- 

'  C7HI  AUi.  Cuntra  JiUianum  lib.  vi.  Patrol.  Or.  lixvi.  795. 

'  £iuebiB9  «*]>>  of  CoDitantiDe,  tIv  ifutowmhy  hlfia  aravfir  (  Vita  CoRst. 
i.  3t ;  cf.  ib.  il.  16 ;  ir.  31 ;  aad  Orutia  <h  l„udSiai  Cuant.  c.  9 ;  n]«>  Soxn-  >■ 

men  i.  4,  ^t  roi  flwriA/str  irffi(r9ai  Kai  TrpQtrKvv^tiittoi  vtyAnivra  ira^  THf 
ffTfKiTiHTw).  Cyril  of  Jerusalfm  (£>jut.  ad  Gmil.  p.  247)  npeakt  of  rt 
•Turiifar  Toil  DTaBjiiit  ti\or. 

*  Tbe  distiucllnn  wai  drawn,  as  aRerwHrd*  in  the  cnntroTcrs]'  nbnut  U 
-    iiaige- worship,  between  the  reverence  (rpsincii'iia'ii)  pnlil  tn  a  most  holy  n 

thing,  anil  the  wnrthip  (Abt^Ib)  du«  to  Ood  alone ;  bat  the  falloey  of  thii  .1 

verbal  difference  is  ahown  bv  the  use  of  the  wordi  in  Matt.  iv.  10,  and  ' 

Luke  iv.  B.    (See  note  to  Chap.  XXI.  S  T.)  '  In  oMf.  ITrndoiii,  §  46.  || 

•  Hieran.  Epitaph.  Paulae.  Epat.  108,  ad  Eiatochxnn,  §  9.     See  further 

tbe  distinction  u  drawn   bv  Augoitine  {Tract.  1.  tn  Johamem,%  16):  ' 

"  t>idmu9  quidem  lignnm  vitam,  Kd  secundum  intellectum  tignum  Crui^  I 

uade  acaepimui  vi " 
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But  such  a  distinction,  while  maintained  in  words,  was  sure  to  be 
overpowered  by  the  close  intermixture  of  the  sign  with  it«  signi- 
ficance ;  and  especially  when  the  adoration  of  the  cross  came  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  worship  of  images.  Thus,  Rusticus  Diaconus,  an 
eminent  writer  of  the  sixth  century,  maintains  the  adoration  of  the 
Cross  as  leading  on  to  that  of  the  Crucified,  though  he  adds  a  protest 
against  its  being  said  that  we  adore  the  Cross  together  with  Christ.* 
And  John  of  Damascus,  the  greatest  Eastern  theologian  of  the 
eighth  century,  while  explaining  in  his  defence  of  Image  Worship, 
that  "we  worship  also  the  figure  (nJirov)  of  the  precious  and  life- 
giving  cross,  not  honouring  the  wood  (or  matter,  vXtjv) — God  forbid 
(/i^  ytvoiTo) — ^but  the  figure  as  a  symbol  of  Christ,  makes  this  the 
very  ground  for  the  adoration  of  the  cross,  **  for  wherever  the  sign 
may  be,  there  also  will  He  be  Himself.*'  *  Such  pleas  give  but  a 
lame  answer  to  the  question,  propounded  by  an  early  apologist 
for  the  practice,  "Why,  when  God  has  forbidden  through  His 
prophets  the  worship  of  created  things,  do  we  offer  adoration  to 
images  and  the  cross?*** 

Further  illustrations  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  feeling  are  to 
be  found  in  numerous  narratives  of  the  Fathers,  of  a  more  or  less 
legendary  character,  referring  to  the  miraculous  power  inherent  in 
the  sacred  symbol.  Thus  Sozomen  *  gives  us  an  account  of  a  certain 
physician  named  Probianus  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
but  who  would  not  accord  honour  to  the  cross  as  the  sign  of  salva- 
tion, until  when  suffering  from  a  painful  disease  of  the  feet  he  was 
taught  by  a  vision  to  find  in  reverence  of  the  cross  a  means  of  relief, 
and  thus  was  cured.  In  the  Trullan  Synod  held  at  Constantinople 
in  6dl  A.D.,  it  was  ordained  that  since  the  cross  shows  to  ns  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  therefore  we  offer  to  it  in  words  and  in 
thought  our  adoration,  it  should  be  distinctly  prohibited  to  engrave 
crosses  on  the  pavement,  where  they  would  be  trodden  under  foot, 
and  that  where  these  already  existed  they  should  be  erased.' 
There  are  forms  of  service  for  the  adoration  of  the  Cross  in  the 
Roman,  Greek,  and  other  ancient  Liturgies.^ 

^  **  Non  tamen  crucem  coadorare  dicimur  Christo."  Contra  Acephalos  ; 
Patrohg,  Ixvii.  1218. 

'  "ZyOa  ykp  tiv  fj  rh  trrifxtioy,  iKt'i  koI  avrhs  Itarau  Job.  Damasc.  de  Fide 
Orthodoxaj  iv.  11. 

'  QucBStiones  ad  Antiochitm  ducem,  zzxix.  {Patrolog.  zxviii.  622),  falsely 
ascribed  to  Atbanasius. 

••  Hist^Eccl  ii.  3. 

*  Can.  73;  Labbe,  Concilia^  vi.  1175. 
X    '  See  further  the  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq^  Arts.  CROSS;  CB0S9,  ADORAr 

TION  OF. 
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§  15.  All  that  has  now  been  said  applies  to  the  simple  cross  as  i\ 
symbolic  form,  though,  with  the  growth  of  pomp  and  eumptnoiis- 
nesa  la  worship,  it  was  made  of  silver,  gold,  nnd  other  precious 
materinls,  and  adorned  with  gems,  carviog,  and  chasing,  and  various 
artistic  devices.  It  was  also  made  to  contain  relics,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  pectoral  fross  worn  by  hishops  as  an  encoJpion.' 


The  addition  of  the  figure  of  the  siiD'cring  Saviour  made  llie 
Crucifix,'  in  naming  which  it  is  at  once  necessary  to  distingnish 
between  the  use  of  the  Crucifix  as  an  object  or  iustmment  of  devo- 
tion, and  that  of  pictorial  or  other  representations  of  the  Cracifixion 
as  a  scene.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  several  cen- 
turies after  their  firet  introduction,  all  representations  of  the  cruci- 
fied form  of  our  Lord,  whether  alone  or  as  the  central  %nre  of  the 
cracifixion,  in  pictures,  reliefs,  or  mosaics,  were  only  ij/mboliail,  as 
the  icons  of  iho  Greek  Church  still  are;  intended  simply  to  recal 
the  great  event  in  ila  meaning,  without  historical  realism  or  ortistic 

'  The  cut  shows  the  oldist  eil&tlng  apccimen  of  aiwh  n  pcvtorsl  cross, 
which  vaa  found  not  long  since  upon  the  breast  of  it  corpse  in  the  basilica 
of  St.  LaorencB,  outside  Ihewalli.  It  came  to  light  in  clesriDg  theinttrlnr 
of  that  church,  and  we  are  iodebtrd  to  Do  Roui  for  a  careful  drawing  of  it 
(Bullttiivi,  Apr.  1S63).  On  one  side  It  bears  the  iuscriptlon,  EmitMOViiA 
[Emm.muel]  NobibOVM  DeVs  ;  ou  the  othtr,  the  following  words,  addreucd 
apparently  to  Satan:  Cbvi  est  vita  hiiii  H  kobs  ikuiiob  Ttai ;  a  cavity 
closed  by  a  screw  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  relics.  Reliquaries  in 
the  rorm  of  a  cross  are  first  mentioned  by  Gregory  the  Great.  Ha  sent 
ouc  of  them  to  Queen  Thcodeliaila  with  a  fragment  of  the  tme  cnies  ;  this 
still  exbls  at  Monzs,  and  ra  used  by  the  provuit  of  the  asdent  chuTdi 
in  that  city  when  he  oiBciates  pontiticatty.    (See  cat  on  p.  til.) 

>  Cnicijixv!,  that  is  (Christ)  fastened  on  the  Cross. 
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appeal  to  Miiotion.  This  last  step 
was  reuarved  for  the  revival  of  art 
ill  the  later  middle  ages. 

The  symbolical  purpose  of  aucli 
reproacnIatioDs  is  seen  in.  the  tran- 
sition rrom  tbccroiisto  theeariiesl, 
form  of  ihe  crucifix.  One  of  the 
first  types  used  to  represeDt  the 
Saviour  was  the  Agnvi  Ufi,  "the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  laketh  away 
thesinof  the  world;"'  and  in  tliis 
form  the  eaorifioed  Saviour  is  re- 
presented on  the  famous  Vatican 
Cross,  which  laaj  be  rt^rdcd  as 
the  type  of  symbolic  representation 
in  ihe  sixth  century.^ 

The  Trullan  Council  at  Con- 
atanliuopic  (a.d.  601)  ordered  that 
iDBsmtich  AS  the  antitype  is  better 
than  the  type,  the  figure  of  Chmt. 
as  the  Lamb  that  laketb  away  the 
sin  of  the  world,  should  henceforth 
bo  set  up  after  the  forni  of  a 


the    ' 


'  tl.at  i 


1  all 


Hith  ■ 


"  LIp"  1"°  ct 


'  Jotui  i.  2D. 

'  The  cut  is  rrom  CardinBl  Borgia'n 
moDOgraphs,  Rome,  I7TH-80.     Ame- 


its 


i;  accompaaied  by  two  hiUf-lenfth 
figures  of  our  Low,  wilh  the  cruci- 
form aimbas  nt  the  tap  nn<i  foot  of 
the  vertical  limb.  Tvo  othcrt  at  tbe 
hDriiDDtal  enJe  are  Bupposad  to  i-e- 
preseat  Justin  II.  iDd  his  Empress 
SDjihin.  The  upper  half-length  of  the 
Lord  hoMa  A  book  in  the  leA  hand, 
nod  UesMa  vith  thn  right ;  Ihe  lower 
one  holds  n.  roll  aud  s  nmill  ctobb. 
The  embossed  lilj-ordBments  are  of 
greiit  beauty,  sad  there  is  nn  inscrip- 
tion on  the  back,  which  Borgia  readi 
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emblematic  representations,  instead  of  the  older  kmb.'  Frum 
the  end  of  the  seventh  Century,  therefore,  we  may  date  the 
Belting  up  of  the  ornoifis  in  church^  by  ecclesiasticnl  authority ; 
but  thia  enactment  of  a 
rule  leaves  little  doubt 
that  the  practice  already 
existed  to  a  causiderable 
extent.  At  all  events, 
it  is  certaia  that  both 
the  crucifls  and  pic- 
tures of  the  Crucifixion 
had  been  m  private  tme 
much  earlier;  at,  for 
instattce,  on  pectoral 
crosses,  of  which  there  in 
stiU  extant  aa  exnmple, 
j  ust  a  century  older  than 
the  Trnllan  Council,  in 
tlie  faraoiis  reliquary 
which  ia  said  lo  have 
been  sent,  with  a  fntg- 
inent  of  the  true  crosa, 
by  Gregory  the  Great 
bo  Theodelinda,  wife  of 
Antharis,  king  of  the  Lombards  (a.d.  590,  foil.).' 

Repreaentationa  of  the  Crucifixion  as  a  scene  were  Mill  earlier 
than  crucifixes;  and  of  these,  also,  the  earliest  known  examples 
are  in  a  form  for  private  use,  snch  as  in  HSS,  and  on  the  covers  of 
diptyche.  -The  most  interesting  is  the  illumination  in  the  Syriao 
HS.  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Mediceau  Library  at  Florence,  dated  in 

'  Cui.  82  : — Tip  ToB  nTpM-rot  -Hjip  attaprtar  Kiaiioa  'Kpjiev  X/>iOTe3  ToC 
SioC  V"'  '""■''  ''^''  itSpAmitr  x'V"'"'''!"  ""'  '*  ''""  I'liair  iiri  to5 
►w  4«-l  TDV  inAoioE  ififtv  iMumjAoCffflai  Ajtlia^n.  'Hiiii  is  the  Cuunpil 
called  QuiiunxUn,  u  bcicg  n  sDpplcmcnt  to  the  Fitlh  nod  Sixth  General 
CouneiU  (Chap.  XVI.  S§  11,  15),  and  it  bos  In  the  Greek  Churclf  the 
BUtharitf  of  a  Gesernl  Couni^L 

*  Thia  crueifii  (with  nnampuJ/a,  which  isalsaaakl  to  hnve  beoD  i  |ire9*Dt 
from  Gregnry  to  Theodelinda,  and  on  which  the  CrnciliiioD  la  repre(»iite>l 
io  another  form),  is  among  the  treaiiira  of  the  Bithcdral  nt  Monta.  It 
hours  the  crncitiBd  Christ  in  that  merely  BUggrativo  form  which  belonga  lo 
this  esjiiy  period,  and  which  is  itrongly  indicated  by  thi  l>jijg  pricrslly  r>ibe. 
whereas  lbs  Roman  ctntom  of  cntclfyiDg  iuk«l  rnoBt  have  beeu  well 
knoWD.  The  figurei  on  the  right  and  left  of  thu  eilended  ami>  appear  lo 
reprwent  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John.  For  the  deacriptiun  <tt  other 
enrly  crociliiBs,  and  the  dlscnfsiDD  of  tfaeir  nges,  see  the  Diet,  of  Christim 
AMiqq.,  Art,  CnDCtFIX. 
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A.D.  586  by  its  writer,  a  monk  named  Babula.  It  is  composed, 
with  instinctive  skill,  in  two  groups,  the  upper  representing  the 
Crucifixion,  and  the  lower  the  Resurrection,  each  uniting  the  lead- 
ing incidents  in  one  scene.  In  the  former^  are  the  three  cruci6ed 
persons,  with  a  marked  difference  in  the  attitudes  of  the  two  thieves. 
The  Saviour  has  the  nimbus  round  his  head  and  the  long  robe,  for 
which  the  soldiers  at  the  foot  are  playing,  not  with  dice,  but  at  the 
old  game  of  moixt  on  their  fingers.^  The  acts  of  offering  Christ  the 
sponge  dipped  in  vinegar  on  a  reed,  and  piercing  His  side  with 
the  spear,  are  both  shown.  To  the  nght  of  the  group  stands  the 
Virgin  and  another  woman,^  and  to  the  left  three  others,  seemingly 
for  the  "women  looking  on  afar  off."* 

Another  most  interesting,  though  much  later.  Crucifixion  or 
Crucifix  (as  it  may  well  be  called,  from  the  prominence  given  to  the 
central  figure),  is  that  on  the  vrory  Diptych  of  Barribona,  in  Picenum,® 
of  the  ninth  century.  Here  we  had  reached  the  age  in  which  the 
First  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  exhibited  in  an  upper  compartment; 
while  in  remarkable  contrast  below  is  the  old  type  of  Borne,  the 
twins  suckled  by  the  wolf.  The  Sun  and  Moon,  which  are  usually 
shown  above  the  cross,  are  here  personified  as  figures  bearing 
torches ;  and  below  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  the  Virgin  and  St.  John. 
"This  wonderful  ivory  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  and  is  in  the 
most  ancient  style  of  what  may  be  called  dark-age  Byzantine  art, 
when  all  instruction  and  sense  of  beauty  are  departed;  but  so 
vigorous  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  fact  remains,  as  to  render  the 
work  highly  impressive." « 

§  16.  The  introduction  of  Crucifixion-pictures  into  churches  was 
naturally  earlier  than  that  of  crucifixes ;  as  memorial  scenes,  apart 
from  any  idea  of  worship;  though  a  sense  of  reverence  and  fear  of 
any  approach  to  idolatry  caused  these  to  be  among  the  last  of  such 
public  representations.^     Even  before  the  time  of  Constantino,  pic- 

*  See  the  cut  on  page  1. 

^  In  this  detail  the  picture  is  unique  among  crucifixions. 

'  Perhaps  her  sister  ;  see  John  xix.  25. 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  55  ;  Mark  xv.  39 ;  Luke  xxiii.  49. 

*  See  the  vignette  to  Chap.  VI.  p.  127. 

*  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.j  I.  c. 

'  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  Gregory  of  Tours  (o6.  595)  men- 
tions a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  was  placed  in  the  church  of  St. 
Genesius,  at  Narbo,  but  which  gave  offence,  apparently  because  it  repre- 
sented the  Saviour  as  almost  naked  (pic^ura,  quae  Dominum  nostrtun  quasi 
prcecinctum  linteo  indicat  crucifixum).  It  was  not,  however,  removed,  but 
veiled  with  a  curtain,  by  order  of  the  bishop,  and  only  at  times  exhibited 
to  the  people.  (Gregor.  Turon.  de  Gloria  Mariyrum,  i.  23 ;  Schafil  vol.  iii. 
p.  562). 
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tnres  represeating  the  events  related  in  Scripture  Liatory  had  lieeii 
set  up  in  churcliea ;  but  as  yet,  and  for  some  time  after,  with  tlie 
aole  purpose  of  impressing  on  the  mind,  throogh  the  sense  of  sight, 
the  scenes  of  which  words  gave  a  less  vivid  presentnient.'  In  the 
choice  of  subjects  one  chief  purpose  was  to  exhibit  the  harmony  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  scenes  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history  being  placed  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  New 
Testament,  lo  which  they  corresponded  as  type  and  antitype,  and 
especially  with  the  events  of  the  Life  of  Christ  as  recorded  in 
the  Gospels.  Thos  the  sacrijice  of  Isaac  was  depicted  side  bj 
side  with  the  death  of  Jisiia ;  the  gathering  of  the  manna  with 
the  Lord's  tSupper;  tlic  wotcr  flowing  from  the  rot^k  with  Christiaii 
baptism. 

There  is  a  manifest  distinction  between  the  necessary  introduction 
of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles  and  the  saints  of  Scripture  hislory,  in 
such  memorial  scenes,  and  their  separate  portraiture  as  objects  of 
that  reverent  contemplation  which  naturally  passed  on  into  worship.^ 
But  the  t«:ndency  to  the  transition  was  very  soon  seen  and  resisted. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Constantltie,  we  find  Eusebius  of  Ccesarea 
coDdemning  the  represeaCation  of  Cltrist  and  the  holy  persons  named 
in  Scripture,  on  the  groand  that  the  glory  of  the  Saviour  cannot  be 
depicted,  and  that  the  true  image  of  the  saints  is  a  saintly  life.' 
Eusebius  reckons  these  Iraagrs*  as  all  eucU  representations  are 
named  in  ecclesiastical  language — among  the  corniptions  brought  in 
by  heretics,  citing  likenesses  of  Simon  Magua  aud  of  Manes,  which 
were  reverenced  by  the  Simonians  and  the  Mauicbeans ;  but  such 
things  (he  adds)  were  to  be  rejected  by  Christians,    By  the  end  of 

'  According  to  the  principle — "  Segnius  irritant  nnimoB  demigsa  ]ier 
■Dretn,  Qunm  qus  aunt  oculis  BuhjecCa  Rdelibus,  et  qnic  ipe  eibi  trndit 
ipectntor."  (Horat.  tin  Arte  FoStica,  180-3).  But  it  was  forgotlsn  thnt 
this  wu  onlj  one  eleroeat  of  the  qaestion,  where  spiritual  worship  and 
improtion  were  concerned. 

'  Throughout  the  whole  growth  of  the  practice  we  can  trace  the  initinc- 
tive  feeling  that  itatutt,  or  "  graven  imagee  "  in  any  form,  were  nearer  to 
idolatry  than  jHotares.  They  were  uted,  indeed,  as  mvoiorial),  a.i  we  have 
■een  in  the  case  of  St.  Hippolytus,  and  scixiptured  monmnents  are  found  in 
the  catammbi,  an4  carved  omainents,  chiefly  sj^nbolical,  were  employed 
in  the  itructarat  decoration  of  churchea.  But,  as  we  iliall  lee,  t!ie  Greek 
Chnruli,  while  leading  the  way  ia  the  worship  of  "  imngi-s  " — ((tmvii, 
iinagiiutjla.  " likenessea,"  as  in  the  Second Commandnient) — prohibited  all 
sculpture,  and  ataloes  wore  of  very  late  introductioD  iu  the  l.atin  Church. 

•  In  hit  Letter  to  Conttantia  (the  sister  of  Conatantine),  which  formed  ooe 
of  the  ieadlog  authorities  diacusaed  in  the  later  controversy,  and  quoted  in 
the  Second  Coonoil  of  Nicca.  The  patriarch  Nicephorus  (in  the  ninth 
century)  objects  to  the  teatimony  of  Eusebioi  that  he  was  an  ArianCI^ 
which  in  fact  he  was  not.  •  EhsMt. 
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Uie  fourth  century  Buch  images  were  not  only  common,  but  they 
had  become  objects  of  reverence  akin  to  worship;  for  Augustine 
confesses  that  many  in  his  time  were  "adorers  of  pictures;"* 
but  they  were  still  resisted  by  the  chief  teachers  of  the  Church. 
Epiphanius  *  relates  how  he  himself,  while  travelling  in  the  Holy 
Land,  tore  a  curtain  which  he  found  hanging  before  the  sanctuary 
of  a  church,  with  a  figure  either  of  Christ  or  of  a  saint  painted  on  it, 
declaring  such  representations  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture.  In  the 
two  following  centuries  the  practice  gained  ground  in  connection 
with  the  growing  reverence  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  image  was 
set  up  in  many  churches,  often  throned,  and  with  the  infant  Jesus  in 
her  arms.  Our  Lord  Himself,  and  the  Apostles  and  other  saints,  were 
exhibited  in  individual  portraiture,  and  no  longer  only  in  historic 
scenes.  The  character  of  authentic  portraits  began  to  be  claimed  for  the 
pictures  of  Christ,'  and  miraculous  virtues  were  attributed  to  them. 

All  this  tended  to  the  Worship  of  Images,  especially  in  the 
Eastern  Church ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  prac* 
tice  *  found  an  eloquent  defender  in  Leontius,  bishop  of  Neapolis  in 
Cyprus,  whose  arguments  were  afterwards  relied  on  by  the  Second 
Council  of  Nicsea.**  His  defence  rests  on  the  plausible  but  fallacious 
plea  repeated  ever  since — "  I,  Worshipping  the  image  of  God,  do  not 
worship  the  material  wood  and  colours;  God  forbid;  but  laying 
hold  of  the  lifeless  representation  of  Christ,  I  seem  to  myself  to  lay 
hold  of  and  to  worship  Christ  through  it."  He  dwells  much  on 
the  mii-acles  wrought  by  images,  especially  on  the  cases  in  which 
blood  had  been  seen  to  flow  from  them.*  But  the  Monophysites 
held  out  Against  the  prevalent  superstition ;  and  one  of  the  bishops 
of  that  party,  Xeuaias  or  Philoxenus,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth 
century,  was  zealous  in  ejecting  images  from  all  the  churches  in  his 
diocese,  the  Syrian  Hierapolis. 

The  different  attitude  -of  the  Western  Church  towards  this  ques- 
tion, at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  may  be  well  seen  by  con- 
trasting the  language  of  Leontius  with  that  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great.  Serenus,  bishop  of  Marseille,  finding  the  people  disposed  to 
worship  the  images  in  his  church,  had  them  all  broken  up  and  cast 
out.  Upon  hearing  of  this,  Gregory  wrote  to  Serenus  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — **  It  hath  reached  our  ears  some  time  ago  that  your 

»  De  Mor.  Feci.  Cath,  i.  34. 

*  lu  a  letter  translated  by  Jerome  (Epist.  li.  9).    Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  359. 
3  See  note  to  Chap.  I.  p.  27. 

*  Under  the  name  of  npoaKvvrjais. 

*  See  Chap.  XXI.  §  7.  The  great  "  Iconoclast  Controversy  **  is  related 
in  that  chapter. 

*  ApoL  in  Act  iv.  Cone,  Nic,  ii.     Labb.  vii.  237 
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tratemitf,  Beeiog  certain  worshippers  of  images,  haa  broken  and  cast 
forth  the  said  images  out  of  tlie  church.  And  indeed  we  praise  jou 
for  being  zealous  lest  aught  made  by  the  hand  should  be  worshipped; 
bat  we  think  that  you  ought  not  to  have  broken  tlie  said  images. 
For  painting  is  used  in  churchea,  that  they  who  are  ignorant  of 
letters  may  at  least  read  on  the  walls  by  seeing  tliero  what  they 
cannot  read  in  books." '  "  It  is  one  thing  to  Adore  a  picture,  another 
to  learn  by  the  story  of  the  picture  what  ought  to  be  adored  ,  .  . 
If  any  one  wishes  to  make  images,  by  no  means  forbid  him ;  but  by 
all  means  stop  the  worship  of  images." '  In  both  these  epistles 
Gregory  teaches,  and  in  the  second  at  great  length,  that  pictures 
vers  placed  in  churches  "  not  for  worship,  but  onlt/  to  instruct  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant;"'  but  elsewhere  he  indicates  another  use 
which  experience  baa  shown  to  lead  rapidly  to  direct  worahip :  "  We 
do  not  prostrate  ourselves  before  it  ('  the  image  of  our  Saviour')  as 
before  tho  Qodhead ;  but  we  worship  Him  whom  by  help  of  the 
im^e  we  call  to  mind  as  bom,  us  suffering,  or  even  sitting  on  His 
throne.  And  while  the  picture  itself,  like  a  writing,  brings  the  Bon 
of  God  to  our  memory,  it  either  rejoices  our  mind  by  the  suggestion 
of  Hia  resurreciion,  or  consoles  it  by  His  gnssion."  * 

In  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  England,  we  read  that  Augus- 
tine, in  bis  first  inten-iew  with  King  Ethelbert  (a.d.  597),  came 
"  bearing  a  silver  cross  for  banner,  and  an  image  of  the  Lord  the 
Saviour  painted  on  a  board,"  *  But  the  earliest  account  of  piolnrea 
in  an  English  church  occurs  in  Bcde's  life  of  Benedict  Biscop,  tho 
first  abbot  of  Wearmouth  and  Yarrow,  who,  in  6T8,  "  brought  from 
Some  paintings  of  sacred  images,  to  wit,  of  the  blessed  Mary  and  of 
the  twelve  Ajiostles,  besides  representations  of  the  Gospel  history, 
and  of  the  visions  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  placed  them  in 
hia  cliuroh ;  so  that  all  who  entered  the  church,  even  tliose  ignorant 
of  letters,  wLithersofvor  they  turned  their  eyes,  might  contemplate 
the  ever-lovely  countenance  of  Christ,  and  of  His  saints,  though  in 
an  image;  or  might  more  heedfuUy  call  to  mind  the  gi^ce  of  the 
Lord's  Incarnation,  or,  having  the  Last  Judgment  liefore  their  eyes, 
might  remember  to  judge  themselves."'  In  666  Biscop  brought  other 
pictures  from  Rome,  many  of  eainta  and  Gospel  siilijeets,  as  before ; 
but  some  also  illustrating  the  relation  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Old,  as  Ibaae  bearing  the  wood  beside  Christ  bearing  Ei.t  Cross,  the 

>  Epist.  ad  Semum,  vii.  111.  '  Epiit.  ad  euad.  li.  9, 

'  Han  ad  adorandina,  sed  ad  matruradai  sohanmiklo  menlea  nesdmiiun. 
'  Fp.  ad  SeoHul.  vii.  54.  •  Bede,  Hint.  Ec^l.  i.  85. 

*  RiMt.  Aihal.  durematli.  H  Braofns,  §  5.  la  aW  this  there  ii  not  ■  won) 
or  worship  or  adoration  of  the  pictures. 
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brazen  serpent  on  the  pole  by  Christ  on  the  cross.*  Pictures  of  this 
character  probably  abounded  in  Borne  at  the  time  ;  for  a  great 
number  are  mentioned  as  to  be  seen  there  by  Gregory  II.  in  his  first 
reply  to  the  emperor  Leo,  a.d.  726.^ 

§  17.  The  frequent  mention  of  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  leads 
us  on  to  the  growth  of  '*  Mariolatry."    The  first  tendencies  to  pay 
divine  honours  to  Mary  as  the  "  Mother  of  God "  provoked  (as 
we  have  seen)  the  Nestorians  and  £utychian  disputes,  and  were 
strengthened  by  the  issue  of  those  controversies.     In  the  rhetorical 
fervour  of  maintaining  the  disputed  title  of  Theotokos^  Catholics 
and  Eutychians  seemed  almost  to  place  the  "  Mother  of  God  "  on 
a  level  with  her  divine  Son ;  and  the  Monophysite  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  Peter,  was  the  first  to  introduce  her  name  into  all  the 
prayers  of  his  liturgy.    Numerous  churches  were  dedicated  to  her, 
the  earliest  being  probably  the  Basilica  on  the  summit  of  the 
Esquiline,  founded  by  Pope  Liberius  (352-366),  and  rebuilt  by 
Sixtus  III.  (in  432),  which  is  still  distinguished  as  St.  Mary  the 
Greater.'    The  solemn  invocation  of  the  Virgin  for  prosperity  in  state 
affairs  stands  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  Justinian  ;^  and  Karses  never 
ventured  on  a  battle  without  some  sign  of  her  approval.    In  this 
extreme  zeal  to  pay  to  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ  that  very  excess 
of  honour  against  which  He  himself  had  warned  His  disciples,' 
there  mingled  both  a  lower  feeling  of  human  nature  and  a  trace 
of  that  heathen  element  which  we  have  seen  infecting  so  many 
other  usages  of  the  Church.    "The  idea  of  a  female  mediator — 
performing  in  the  higher  world  ofiQces  akin  to  those  labours  of 
mercy  and  intercession  which  befit  the  feminine  character  on  earth 
— was  one  which  the  mind  of  mankind  was  ready  to  receive ;  and, 
moreover,  this  idea  of  the  blessed  Mary  was  welcomed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  some  that  had  been  lost  by  the  fall  of  polytheism,  with 
its  host  of  female  deities.    The  veneration  of  her,  therefore,  ad- 

*  Hist,  Abbit.  Uuiremuth.  et  Gyruuens,  §  8.        *  Labb.  Cone,  vii.  16. 

3  iS^.  Maria  Major,  now  Sania  Maria  Maggiore  and  the  Liberian 
Basilica. 

*  Cod.  I.  xxxvii.  1.  A  stone  set  up  originally  at  Corinth,  and  now  in 
the  Museum  of  Verona,  bears  the  inscription,  "  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
{'Ayla  Mapia  0€ot(<k€),  protect  the  kingdom  of  the  Christ-loving  Justinian, 
and  his  faithful  servant  Victorinus,  with  them  that  live  godly  in  Corinth." 
Still  stronger  invocations  of  other  saints  are  found  on  inscriptions  of  Jus- 
tinian.— Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  Art.  Inscriptions. 

«  Matt.  xii.  46-50 ;  Mark  iii.  31-35 ;  Luke  viii.  19-21 ;  xi.  27,  28.  See 
Keble's  hymn  on  the  Annunciation  (Christian  Year),  which  gives  an  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  a  sentimental  tendency  to  Mariolatry  overmastered 
by  the  truth  inculcated  by  Christ,  that  His  obedient  disciples. are  still  more 
blessed  than  she  is  as  His  mother ;  nay  that  such  are  His  brother  and 
sister,  and  mother. 
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Tanoed  rapidly,  although  it  was  not  until  a  much  lafer  period  that 
it  reached  its  greatest  height," '    " 

Few  traces  are  yet  found  of  the  worship  of  Jngels ;  but  even  the 
coudcmnation  of  all  auch  worsiiip  by  a  I^iodicean  canon,  as  cou- 
Irary  to  Holy  Scripture,'  proves  that  the  practice  bad  began. 
Ambrose  alone  of  the  early  post-Kicene  Fathers  reoommonda  the 
invocation  of  guardian  angels.  His  greater  discipte,  Augustine, 
represents  the  angels  and  superior  virtues  as  rejoicing  with  us,  and 
assisting  us  in  offering  to  God  those  invisible  sacrifices  of  the 
heart  which  they  would  not  only  refuse  to  accept  for  themselveH, 
but  they  are  shown  in  several  passages  of  Scripture  forbidding  the 
adoration  and  sacrifice  to  them  which  aro  due  to  God  alone.  In 
this,  he  adds,  the  angela  are  imitated  by  the  holy  men  of  God,  like 
Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lyatra ;'  evidently  reproving  the  worship  of 
saints,  which  wSs  already  fast  gaining  ground. 

§  18.  As  in  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  so  in  the  increafie<l 
honour  paid  to  saints,  there  was  aa  element  of  compromieo  with 
heathenism.  Converts  regarded  the  martyrs  as  holding  a  place  in 
their  new  religion  liko  that  of  the  heroes  in  their  pagan  system; 
they  ascribed  to  them  a  tutelary  power,  and  paid  them  honours 
such  aa  those  which  belonged  lu  the  lesser  personages  of  the  pt^nn 
my  thotc^.'  "  Saints  were,  like  the  heathen  gods,  chosen  aa  special 
patrons,  not  only  of  iodividuala,  but  of  cities.  It  wns  not  without 
plausible  grounds  that  heathens,  as  Julian  and  Eunapius,  began  to 
retort  on  Christians  the  charge  of  worshipping  dead  men,  and  that 
the  Manicheans  joined  in  the  reproach.  St.  Augustine  strenuously 
repudiated  it;  he  exhorted  to  an  imitation  of  the  saints  in  their 
holiness,  and  endeavoured,  as  did  also  St.  Chrysostom,  to  oppose 
Ihu  tendency  towards  an  undue  exaltation  of  them.  But  before 
his  time  practices  nearly  akin  to  the  worship  of  the  saints  had  loo 
surely  made  tbeir  way  int«  the  popular  belief  and  feeling,  ss 
indeed  Augustine  himself  is  obliged  to  confers."'  Some  of  the  most 
distinguished  teachers  of  the  Church '  avowed  that  the  saints  and 
their  days  held  a  place  in  the  Christian  system  like  that  which 
had  been  formerly  assigned  to  the  gods  of  paganism  and  their  festi- 
vals ;  and  the  parallel  was  carried  out  in  the  promises  of  honour 
to  their  altars  and  even  threats  of  dishonour,  by  which  prayers 
offered  to  them  were  enforced,  and  by  addressing  to  another  saint 
the  prayers  which  one  had  left  unanswered. 

■  Itobcrtsoa,  vol.  i.  p.  583. 

»  Condi.  Load.  c.  35  (A.n.  373  i) ;  RoberUon,  vol.  i.  p.  369. 

■  Augustio.  da  Cio.  I>ei,  i.  10.  *  RobcrUoa,  rul.  i.  p.  365. 
*  Ibid.  p.  366. 
'  is  Theodgrel,  quoted  hy  Ciinon  Robertson,  vnl.  i.  p.  380. 
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The  relics  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  essential  to  give  sanctity 
to  a  church,  were  fouDd  in  new  abundance,  especially  when 
required  to  support  some  disputed  claim.^  Relics  were  worn  as 
amulets,  and  marvellous  miracles  were  ascribed  to  them,  and 
even  to  cloths  which  they  had  touched  and  water  in  which  they 
had  been  dipped.  The  manufacture  of  spurious  relics  had  already 
become  frequent.  The  biographies  of  lately  deceased  bishops, 
monks,  and  others,  especially  when  they  were  champions  of  ortho- 
doxy, were  crowded  with  miracles  ;^  new  lives  of  ancient  saints 
^vere  written  in  the  same  vein;  and  non-existing  saints,  with 
complete  biographies,  were  invented,  sometimes  from  mistaking 
the  name  of  a  thing  for  a  person,  like  the  etymological  myths  of 
earlier  ages.'  Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  whole  fabric 
of  ^^  Hagiologyr 

And  here  it  seems  fit  to  explain  the  technical  use  of  this  oft- 
repeated  title  "  SainV*  *  We  have  seen  that,  both  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Church,  it  was  the  common  name  of  all  Gk)d's  people, 
as  separated  from  the  world  and  devoted  to  Him,  and  called  to  a 
holy  life.*  It  was  not  the  distinctive  mark  of  one  Christian  as 
more  holy  than  another ;  much  less  is  <it  used  in  Scripture  as  an 
honorary  prefix  to  the  simple  name,  by  which  the  law-giver  and 
priest,  prophets,  apostles,  and  evangelists  are  generally  called.  We 
read  of  our  "  brother  Timothy,"  "  our  beloved  brother  Paul,"  never 
of  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  and  so  forth.* 

*  One  out  of  several  examples  is  the  revelation  in  a  dream  to  Anthimns, 
the  metropolitan  of  Cyprus,  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Barnabas,  in  which  were 
found  his  remains,  and  a  copy  in  his  own  hand  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel, — 
proofs  by  which  Anthimus  defeated  the  claim  of  the  Mouophysite  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  Peter  the  Fuller,  to  jurisdiction  over  the  island  (a.d.  487). 
Theod.  Lector,  ii.  2  ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  581. 

^  An  interesting  case,  connected  with  our  own  history,  is  furnished  by 
the  Life  of  St.  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  whose  many  miracles  against  the 
Pelagians  and  the  barbarian  enemies  of  the  British  Christians  are  repeated 
without  doubt  by  Bede ;  while  one  of  them,  the  "  Alleluia  Victory "  is 
unsuspiciously  transferred  again  to  some  modern  text*books  as  the  last' 
success  which  gilded  the  fall  of  Roman  Britain.  Bede*s  History  is  ful^of 
miraculous  legends.  '    ^ 

*  For  example  St,  Veronica  (see  p.  27,  col.  2) ;  and  St  AmphihaluSj  the 
fellow  martyr  of  St.  Alban,  whose  name  was  probably  invented  (as  Ussher 
suggests)  from  the  cloak  (amphibalam)  which  he  gave  to  Albanus. 

*''AyioSf  Sanctus,  "holy";  and  beatusj  "blessed,"  or  "beatified." 

*  See  Chap.  VI.  §  10. 

*  The  nearest  approach  to  the  later  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word  is  in  a 
few  phrases,  such  as  "  hnly  prophets  "  (2  Pet.  iii.  2 ;  Rev.  xxii.  6) ;  "  holi/ 
apostles  and  prophets  "  (Rev.  xviii.  20),  and  "  holy  men  of  God  "  (  2  Pet.  i. 
21 ;  where,  however,  instead  of  ayioi  rov  Beov  HvOponroi,  the  true  reading  . 
seems  to  be  arrh  Btov  &j/0pwiro(,  "  men  (sent)  by  (or  from)  God." 
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The  insensible  transition  to  the  distinctive  use  ot  tbe  title  in 
epoakiirig  of  departed  saints,  eminent  by  divine  inspiration,  personal 
holiness,  and  power  as  teachers,  and  especially  by  the  seal  of 
martyrdom,  became  a  fixed  custom  ss  soon  as  their  names  begsji  to 
be  enrolled  in  lists  of  persons  honoured  by  the  Church.  The  earliest 
use  of  such  lists,  called  in  ecclesiMtical  language  diptychs  (foldiDg 
tablets),' seems  to  have  risen  from  the  custom  of  reading  out,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  names'  of  those  who  had 
brooght  contributions  of  bread  and  wine,  which  soon  pn^sed  into  a 
commemorative  record  o[  all,  living  and  dead,  who  bad  deserted 
well  of  the  church."  The  custom  eiisted  as  early  as  the  age  next 
after  tbe  AjKwtles,  at  least  if  we  accept  as  genuine  Ihe  "  Martyrdom 


'  Alrruxa  (diplgcha),  properly  a  two-IrBVe^  folJing  tablet 


pnicticB  which  prevailed 
under  the  Roman  l^Dipire, 
by  which  conauia,  praelon, 
acdilsB,  and  other  magis- 


0  cnlW 


1  they 


!red  DiEce. 


Tibed  wlLh  the 
names,  and  containing  their 
portraits,  in  token  of  tha 
Eomnuncement  of  their 
maglBtncy.  Their  outer 
covera  were  of  wood,  ivory, 
or  metal  elaborately  carved 
or  chased,  as  in  the  con- 
ealar  diptrch  of  Stilicho, 
here  shown,  and  tbe  most 
in te resiling  Chrlstiao  dip- 
tvch  of  Bamhona,  ia  rtorv, 
a'  Bvisatine  work  of  the 
ninlii  century.  (Vignette 
to  Chap.  VI.  p.  127). 

'  That  complete  lials  of 
the  names  of  membera  of 


iov 


liirtji 


prohabilitiei.  sa  well  a*  bi 

«he  phrase  "the  BumAn- irf the  naiMS  tiiiether,"  In  Acta  i.  15. 

»  8»pe<:llBg  the  different  claases  of  names  enrolled  ia  the  diplycl.a 
virimm,  the  diptgeSa  mortmnm,  and  the  diplgdn  tpiseoporum,  and  for  all 
furlher  information,  see  the  Did.  of  ChnVian  Aitliiq.,  Apt.  ri:PTTi;BB. 
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of  St.  Polycarp,"  *  where  the  recitation  is  said  to  be  made  "  in 
memory  of  those  who  have  finished  their  course,  and  for  the  ezier- 
cising  and  preparation  of  those  who  have  yet  to  walk  in  their 
steps."  It  is  distinctly  alluded  to  by  TertuUian;'  and  by  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  danger  of  a  superstitious  use  seems  indi- 
cated by  Augustine's  protest,  that  the  saints  thus  commemorated 
are  "  not  invoked."  ^  The  authority  by  which  a  name  was  inserted 
in  this  list — the  saint  being  then  said  to  be  "  vindicatua  "—was, 
until  at  least  the  tenth  century,  that  of  the  bishop,  with  (no  doubt) 
the  consent  of  his  clergy  and  people,  and,  as  time  went  on,  of  the 
synod  and  metropolitan,  and  according  to  Mabillon,*  of  the  em- 
peror or  king.  But  the  consent  of  the  last  named  could  only 
have  been  asked  or  given  in  cases  of  political  importance,  real  or 
supposed.  The  custom  of  setting  apart  certain  days  (generally 
those  of  their  death  or  marlyrdom)  ^  for  the  annual  commemoration 
of  saints  and  martyrs  led,  of  course,  to  the  entry  of  their  names, 
with  those  titles,  in  the  ecclesiastical  Calendars,  which  were  compiled 
for  liturgical  use.^  Of  the  compilation  of  such  calendars  by  bishops^ 
containing  the  names  of  martyrs,  we  have  an  example  as  early  as 
Cyprian:  but  there  are  none  extant  of  a  date  before  the  fourth 
century.  The  earliest  are  those  which  contain  fewest  saints*  days — 
and  in  which  the  simple  names  are  given  without  title  or  eulogy, 
even  the  prefix  S.  or  B.  being  but  sparingly  introduced. 

The  formal  act  of  canonization^  which  is  claimed  as  a  prerogative 
of  the  See  of  Rome,  is  defined  by  Ferraris  ®  to  be  a  "  public  judg- 
ment and  express  definition  of  the  Apostolic  See  respecting  the 

»  Ap.  Euseb.  ff.  E.  iv.  15.  8  De  Cor,  3. 

3  **  Non  invocantur."   De  Civ,  Dei,  xxii.  10. 

*  Praef,  in  Actt,  SS.  Bened.  p.  412. 

^  In  the  language  of  Hagiology  the  general  term  for  a  saint's  day  of 
death  is  Natalis  (dies)  or  Natale,  i.e,,  his  birth  to  immortality,  and  the  days 
of  martyrdoms  are  called  Natalxtia  Martyrum.  The  term  deposUio  is  also 
used,  not  for  the  day  of  burial,  but  in  the  sense  of  laying  down  the  burthen 
of  the  flesh.  Th^re  are,  indeed,  cases  in  which  depositio  appears  to  mean 
the  solemn  entombment  of  relics  (especially  in  the  church  named  after  the 
saint),  but  the  usual  terms  for  burial  and  deposit  of  relics  are  elevatio,  cnltuSy 
translatio.  In  the  early  calendars  depositio  seems  to  be  applied  only  to 
bishops,  natalis  and  natalitium  to  martyrs. 

®  Kalendarium,  Computus,  Distributio  Offidorum  per  circulam  totius  anni, 
firiveuov  ioyratrriKdv,  7iiJ.€po\6yiov,  4<l>riix€pls :  later,  KaXtyrdpioy,  See 
Notes -and  Illustrations  (A),  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

'  That  is,  enrolment  in  the  authorized  list,  or  Canon  of  Saints  and 

Martyrs,     Canonizare  is  also  used  to  signify  simply  to  "  approve,"  or  to 

*  appoint  to  a  canonry,"  or  to  enrol  in  the  "  canon  "  of  the  clergy,  or  to 

make  a  canon  in  a  Council. — Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  Art.  CanonizItion. 

•  Sub  voc.  Veneratio  Sanctorum. 
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sanctity  and  glory  of  one,  who  is  thereupon  Holemnly  added  to  the 
roll  of  the  saiuts,  and  set  forth  for  the  public  veneratioa  of  tbc  whole 
Church  militant,  and  ihe  honours  due  to  eainCs  decreed  to  him." 
And  it  ia  diatinguiahed  by  him  from  Beatijication,  which  meana, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  a  llbe  "  lawful  grant  i>y  the  pope 
to  a  particular  kingdom,  province,  religious  body,  or  place,  to 
venerate  and  invoke,  in  the  mass  aud  by  espoaition  of  relics,"  &c., 
some  particular  penran  deceased.  The  first  formal  canonization  by 
a  pope  is  said  to  be  either  tliat  of  St.  Suibert  by  Pope  Leo  III.  a.d., 
801,  at  the  request  of  Charlemagne,  or  (which  however  depends  on 
a  letter  said  to  be  a  forgery)  Ibat  of  Udalric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  by 
diplotnaof  Pope  John  XV.A.D.  993.'  The  last  case  of  caconizalion 
by  a  metropolitan  is  uiid  to  have  been  that  of  St.  Oitultier,  or 
Gaucher,  abbot  of  Pontoisc,  by  the  Archhishopof  Bouen,  a.d.  1153,' 
And  a.  decree  of  Pope  Alexander  HI.  A.n.  1170,  gave  the  prerogative 
to  the  pope  thenceforth,  so  far  as  tbc  Western  Church  was  con- 
cemc<l ;  who  proceeded  in  two  ways,  either  by  formally  sanctioning 
local  or  other  saiuta,  who  had  long  before  been  canonised  in  effect 
by  common  consent,  or  by  initiating  the  process  himself  in  new  cases. 
§  19.  'i'he  reverence  paid  lo  holy  perBons  was  shared  by  Holy 
Placet,  especially  Ihe  scenes  of  our  Savour's  life  on  earth,  and, 
above  all,  of  His  death  and  burial.  The  first  impulse  to  the  long 
train  of  pilgrimages  to  Palestine  was  given  by  Conataatine's  renolu- 
tion  to  remove  heathen  abominations  Irom  the  si[«  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  to  build  on  it  a  Christian  church;'  in  pursuance  of 
which  purpose  his  mother  Helena  visited  Jerusalem,  and  there 
(according  to  the  famous  legend)  found  the  Sepulchre,  with  the 
three  crosaeg  still  lying  near  it,  under  the  earth  which  had  preserved 
them  from  Hadrian's  attempt  to  remove  every  trace  of  Ihe  Holy 
City.  The  very  sujiersoription  attached  by  Pilate  to  the  cross 
of  Christ  was  found  lying  somewhat  a]iart  I  Not  knowing  which 
of  the  three  crosses  was  the  one  llicy  sought,  Macariiia  caused 
them  to  be  auccesaively  presented  lo  the  touch  of  a  noble  lady  of 
Jerusalem  then  iy'mg  at  the  point  of  death.  The  first  two  crosses 
produced  no  effecti  hut  at  the  touch  of  the  third  the  sick  woman 
rose  up  before  them  perfectly  healed,  thus  showing  that  it  was  upon 
this  that  the  Saviour  had  suffered.  One  part  of  the  cross  set  in 
silver  was  intrusted  to  Macarius  to  be  carefully  guarded  ia  Jerusa- 

'  Mabill  AcU.  SS.  Ben.  Saec.  V.  Pre/.  §  101 ;  Gibbings,  PnmliKt.  on  tht 
IHptychs,  p.  33,  Dubl.,  1864.  ■  Glbbins,  aa  above. 

'  A.n.  326.  EauBb.  VU.  Conat.  iii.  26,  Hiq.,  with  Constant! ne'<  LtUir  Ic 
M-earwt,  bishop  of  Jeriualem  (iWJ.  c.  30);  Socrates,  H.  E.  i.  IT;  Theo- 
doret,  H.  E.  1.  IS. 
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lem,  and  the  remainder,  together  with  the  nails,  was  forwarded  to 
CoDstantioe.  One  of  the  nails  was  attached  to  his  helmet,  and 
another  to  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  in  fulfilment,  according  to  sundry 
fathers,  of  the  prophecy  of  Zachariah  xiv.  20.^  Socrates  states  that 
the  portion  of  the  cross  sent  to  Constantine  was  by  him  inclosed  in 
his  own  statue,  which  was  placed  on  a  column  of  porphyry  in  the 
so-called  forum  of  Constantine  in  Constantinople,  that  thus  the  city 
might  be  rendered  impregnable  by  the  possession  of  so  glorious  a 
relic.  According  to  Sozomen,  besides  the  miracle  wrought  on  the 
sick  lady,  a  dead  tnan  was  instantly  restored  to  life  by  the  touch  of 
the  cross ;  but  Pauliuus,  while  mentioning  this  says  nothing  of  the 
other  miracle.  In  Ambrose,  spite  of  a  protest  to  the  contrary,  we 
see  traces  of  the  feeling  in  which  respect  for  the  cross,  as  a  token  of 
Him  who  hung  tliereon,  drifted  into  an  adoration  of  the  cross 
itself.* 

The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross  is  in 
the  Catecheses  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  delivered  rather  more  than 
twenty  years  after  Helen's  alleged  discovery ;  in  which,  though  he 
does  not  allude  to  the  narrative  in  the  form  given  by  subsequent 
writers,  he  yet  says  that  fragments  cut  ofif  from  the  cross  were 
spread  over  the  whole  world,'  and  he  also  alludes  to  the  Finding  of 
the  Cross  in  a  letter  written  some  years  later  to  Constantius,  the 
son  of  Constantine,  on  the  occasion  of  a  luminous  cross  appearing  in 
the  sky  over  Jerusalem.^  From  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
onwards  all  ecclesiastical  writers  -take  the  truth  of  the  narrative  in 
its  main  form  for  granted,  though  sundry  variations  of  detail  occur. 

The  alleged  discovery  is  commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
by  a  festival,  best  'known  by  its  Latin  title,  Inventio  8.  Crticis 
(May  3),  the  institution  of  which  cannot  be  traced  with  any  certainty 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth.    The  Greek  Church  has  no  such  special  festival,  but  com- 

*  Jerome,  however  (Comm,  in  Zech.  in  loc.)  speaks  of  it  as  one  might 
have  expected,  "  nam  sensu  quidem  pio  dictam  sed  ridiculam." 

.  '  For  the  above  tradition,  see  Socrates,  /.  c. ;  llieodoret  /.  c. ;  Sozomen,  ii.  1 ; 
Ambrose  de  obitn  Theodosii,  c.  46  ;  Patrol,  xvi.  1399,  Sulpicius  Sevems,  Hist, 
Sacra,  ii.  34;  Fatrolf  xx.  148,  Rufinus,  IJist.  i.  7,  8;  Patrol,  xxi.  1475, 
Paulinus  of  Nola,  Ep.  ad  Severum,  31 ;  Patrol.  Ixi.  325,  Gregory  of  Tours, 
Liber  Miraculorum,  i.  5  sqq. ;  Patrol.  Ixxi.  709.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  also 
(Comm.  in  Zech.  in  loc. ;  Patrol.  Gr.  Ixxii.  271)  refers  to  it  as  the  current 
history  in  his  day.  Chrysostom  evidently  believed  in  the  discovery  of  the 
cross,  and  speaks  of  the  practice  of  conveying  small  portions  of  it  about  as 
amulets  {Qnod  Christus  sit  Deus,  c.  10 ;  Patrol.  Gr.  xlviii.  826). — Diet,  qf 
Christian  Antiqq.j  Art.  6ross,  Finding  op. 
»  Catech.  iv.  10;  x.  19;  xiii.  4;  Patrol,  Gr,  xxxiii.  468,  685,  776. 

*  Ep.  ad  Const,  c.  3. 
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binea  the  celebration  of  tbe  Finding  with  the  day  of  tho  Exaltation 
of  the  Crosa  (September  14).' 

The  discovery  of  the  Cross  by  Helena,  and  iha  example  of  her 
visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  gave  (as  we  have  said)  a  strong  impulse  to 
the  practice  of  pi^mage.  ISeaidea  the  inSueace  on  devout  minds 
of  contemplating  the  places  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  Christ,  snd 
by  the  wondrous  events  which  form  the  historical  basis  of  saving 
faith,  a  special  efficacy  was  attributed  to  prayers  offered  on  those 
sacred  spots  of  earth,  many  of  which  were  didtiuguisbed  by  special 
ndracles.  "  From  all  quarters — even  from  tbe  distant  Britain ' — 
pilgrims  flocked  to  the  sacred  sites  of  Palestine,  and  on  tbeir  return 
they  carried  home  with  them  water  from  the  Jordan,  earth  from 
tbe  lledeemor's  Sepulchre,  or  chips  of  tbe  true  Cross,  which  was 
speedily  found  to  possess  Ihe  power  of  reproducing  ilself.*  •  •  • 
Pilgrimage  became  a  fashion,  and  goon  exhibited  tbe  evil  character- 
istics of  a  fashion,  so  that  already  warnings  were  uttered  ag^cst 
the  errors  and  abuses  which  were  connected  with  it.  The  monk 
Hilarion,  during  his  residence  of  fifty  years  in  Palestine,  viuted 
the  boly  sites  but  once,  and  for  a  single  day ;  in  order,  as  he  said, 
that  he  might  neither  appear  to  despise  them  on  account  of  Iheir 
nearness,  nor  to  suppose  that  God's  grace  was  limited  to  any  par- 
ticular place." '  And  stronger  language  to  tbe  same  effect  was  used 
by  a  still  more  distinguished  resident  in  Palestine,  who  sometimes 
expatiates  earnestly  on  its  hallowed  associations;'  but  a^^nst  Ihe 
idea  of  merit  of  virtue  in  pilgrimage,  Jerome  thus  waj'ns  Paulinna :' 
"  It  is  not  matter  of  praise  (o  have  been  at  Jerusalem,  bilt  to  have 
lived  religiously  at  Jerusalem.  The  scenes  of  the  Crucifisiou  and 
of  the  Resurrection  are  profitable  to  such  as  bear  tbcir  own  cross 
and  daily  rise  again  with  Christ — to  those  who  show  themselves 


b;  the  Ethiepic  on  Msy  4. 

■  HieroD. £/R'tt.  ilvi.  10;  Pillmd.  But.  Laui.  IIS. 

'  "  Cyril  of  JemsaUm,  although  citinl  1>;  Bsronins  us  a  witness  far  the 
multi plication  of  the  wood,  in  reality  apeiks  only  of  the  dispersioa  of  frsg- 
ments  throughoiit  the  world  ^Catech.  iv.  10>.  Uat  Faaliaue  of  NoU,  in  a 
dJBtiQt  CDunlrv,  and  half  a  century  Inter,  speaks  of  the  reproduclion  (Epiat. 
.«i.  6>" 

'  Ap.  Hieton.  JCpat.  Iviii.  3;  Robfrlwn,  vol.  i.  p.  369.  For  the  dis- 
■naslve  of  Gregory  Nyu«n  sgaimt  pilgrima^,  sm  ntAve,  Cfaap,  Xlll.  $  4. 
Tbe  like  tutimony  it  borne  also  by  Chrysostom  and  Angustine, 

*  Hieron.  Epial.  ilvi.  4;  ilrii.  2;  cviii. 

*  t'pial.  Ivlli.  quoted  by  Canon  RobeTUoii,  vol.  i.  p.^TO,  who  points  out 
that  the  firat  sentence  i>  Imitated  from  Cicero,  pro  flHrena,  12.  "NoQ 
Aiiam  DBnanani  vidiise,  sed  in  Aula  continenter  vtiiiH,  laodandum  ttl." 


^ 
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worthy  of  so  eminent  a  dwelling-place.  But  as  for  those  who  say 
*  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord ' — let  them  hear 
the  Apostle's  words — '  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwelleth  in  you.'  The  court  of  heaven  is  open  to  access 
from  Jerusalem  and  from  Britain  alike ;  *  for  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you.' "  Such  words  of  pious  wisdom  were  thrown  away  on 
minds  fascinated  hy  the  attraction  which  has  been  the  fruitfnl 
source  of  superstitious  penance,  waste  of  time  and  labour  and 
human  life,  intolerant  zeal  and  a  long  series  of  murderous  wars, 
down  even  to  our  own  age. 

§  20.  The  Public  Worship  of  the  Church  had  been  adorned,  or 
burthened,  with  a  great  increase  of  pomp  and  elaborate  ritual,  since 
the  time  when  Pliny  and  Justin  Martyr  described  its  primitive 
simplicity.^  Leaving  to  special  works  on  Christian  antiquities' 
the  growth  of  ceremonies,  the  new  and  splendid  dresses  of  the  clei^, 
nearly  all  of  which  had  come  into  use  by  the  end  of  the  sixth 
oentury,^  and  similar  details,  we  must  notice  the  interesting 
progress  of  liturgical  forms.^ 

The  classic  word  Liturgy,'^  used  in  the  Greek  republics  for  certain 
public  burthens  imposed  on  the  wealthy  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  is  adopted  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  work  of 
the  Jewish  priesthood  and  the  Christian  ministry,  and  also  for 
services  of  beneficence  to  the  brethren.^  Its  special  restriction  to 
divine  worship  and  sacramental  service  is  first  found  in  the  time  of 
Constantine.^  As  the  worship  throughout  all  the  churches  came  to 
be  more  and  more  regulated  by  fixed  rules,  while  in  minor  details 

»  See  Chap.  VIIL  §  3. 

'  See  especially  the  several  articles  in  thei>/c^  of  Christian  Antiqq, 
'  Down  to  the  same  time  the  special  clerical  vestments  were  only  used 
in  the  services  of  the  Church.  In  every  day  life,  the  clergy  wore  the  ordinary 
dress  of  citizens ;  but  the  tendency  to  adopt  a  distinctive  costume  is  seen 
in  the  censure  passed  by  Pope  Celestine  (in  a.d.  428)  on  some  Gallic  priests 
for  having,  through  misinterpretation  of  Luke  xii.  35,  exchanged  the 
universal  tunic  and  toga  for  the  Oriental  monastic  dress  ;  '*  whereas,"  (he 
said),  '*  we  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  other  men  by  learning  (or  doe- 
trine),  not  by  dress  ;  by  conversation,  not  by  habit ;  by  purity  of  mind,  not 
by  costume  (cuUus)."     Schaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  538. 

*  On  the  whole  subject  see  Palmer's  Origines  LiiurgiccB;  Neale's  various 
liturgical  works  (of  most  profound  learning,  but  highly  ritualistic) ;  Daniel 
(the  chief  modern  German  authority), Codeo?  liturgicus  JEcclesiae  Universae  in 
Epitomem  redactus. 

*  AcirovpylcL^  literally,  work  for  the  people,  with  the  verb,  \€irovpy4o9, 
and  the  adjective  and  noun  Xclrovpyos,  The  general  sense  is  found  in 
Rom.  xiii.  6,  where  Paul  calls  secular  magistrates  K^irovpyol  BcoS. 

*  See  Luke  i.  23;  Heb.  viii.  2,  6 ;  ix.  21 ;  x.  11 ;  Acts  xiii.  2 ;  Rom.  xv. 
16,  27 ;  2  Cor.  ix.l2.  »  Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iv.  37. 
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tlie  several  churches  had  dilTereiit  formB,'  each  of  these  forms,  as  set 
forth  in  a  book,  was  called  a  Liturgy^ 

The  origLQ  of  litui^ical  forniH  is  one  of  those  luints  of  early 
ecclesiastical  development,  of  which  the  course  can  no  longer  be 
traced.  In  the  Jewish  worship,  the  liturgical  element  is  found  in 
the  use  of  certain  prayers  and  psalms  (especially  in  Psalms  113-118} 
and  the  reaponsive  Amen ;  and  both  these  may  be  traced  in  the 
Church  of  the  New  Testament,*  which  had  forms  naed  by  Christ 
Himself  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  words  of  institution  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  the  Baptismal  formula,  as  responsive  to  which  may  be 
added  the  confesBton  of  faitb  made  by  Peter  in  the  name  of  all 
the  disciples,*  that  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  before  his  baptism,* 
and  the  penitential  prayers  for  mercy  nttered  by  the  despised 
publican,'  the  outcast  leper^'  and  many  others,  wliich  have  been 
perpetuated  in  the  "Domine  miserere"  and  the  "  Kyrie  eleieon," 
Toother  with  these  and  other  Scripture  models  for  prnyer  and 
penitence,  confession  of  faith  and  sacramental  service,  the  primilive 
church  possessed  rich  forms  of  praise  and  joyful  thanksgiving,  not 
only  in  the  Psalms,'  bat  in  the  new  songs  which  heralded  Christ's 
coming — the  prophetic  thanksgivings  of  Mary  and  Zacharias,  the 
Songof  Simeon,*  the  "Angelic  Hymn,"  or  "Gloria  in  Excelsis"" — 
and  tliB  worship  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary  revealed  to  Jolm  in  the 

■  Socrat.  //.  E.  *.  22  i  Stuom.  H.  E.  vii.  19. 

'  "Tbe  Latin  Church  calls  the  public  encharistic  service  3faaa,  and  the 
liturgical  hooks  sacrameniarium,  Titwth,  miisalCf  also  litn-i  m^steriarum,  ar 
simply  (■teHi"— Schaff,  vol.  ii.  p.  519. 

•  See  the  qnotation  of  the  bccddiI  PmIid  in  the  apostolic  proyer  (AcU  iv. 
25,  26)  i  aad,  for  the  reaponsivB  Ainun,  1  Cor.  liv.  16. 

'  Ustt.  xvi.  16,  aad  panllel  passages;  adopted  as  the  essential  form  of 
Christian  professioa  ia  1  Joha  iv.  15.  Compars  the  striking  eiampin  In 
the  Gospels  of  individaat  confession  of  faith  made  to  and  approved  by  Jesui 
hhnself  i  as  Hnik  li.  23,  24 ;  John  it.  35-38. 

'  Acts  viii.  37.  '  Luko  iviii.  13. 

'  Lukeivii.  12. 

*  It  ii  almost  liuperflnous  to  observe  haw  large  a  portion  of  the  Psalms 
consists  In  ronns  of  general  prayer,  profeuian  of  iWith  and  utterance  of 
simple  doctrine,  penitential  confession  of  sin  and  prayers  for  pardon,  com- 
plaints of  iuSering  and  sorrow  mingled  with  submi»iDa  tu  God's  will,  and 
meditation  on  the  glories  of  Goil,  His  wonders  in  creation,  natui-e,  and  pra- 
Videnee,  His  just  and  unseardiable  judgments,  and  in  short  on  all  the  aspects 
of  human  life  in  relation  to  the  Father  of  men,  to  the  promised  Messiah,  and 
to  tbe  Holy  Spirit. 

■  Untitled  in  the  liturgies  from  their  initial  words,  tbe  Magnifiiat,  the 
Beneilictia,  and  the  A'nnc  liimittii,  all  in  the  tirst  two  chapters  of  Luke ; 
besides  the  pervershm  of  Gabriel's  salutation  to  the  Virgin  (Luke  i.  S8),  into 
the  Ave  Maria  of  MatioUtrj. 

■°  Luke  ii.  U. 


^ 
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Apocalypse,  which  has  been  well  called  "  one  sublime  litargic 
vision.   * 

§  21.  Not  content  with  these  examples  and  key-notes  for  the 
free  spiritual  worship  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  those  who  are  ever 
sacrificing  the  good  they  have  to  the  all  they  claim,  have  fEmcied 
that  complete  liturgies  existed  from  the  apostolic  age ;  ^  and  that 
fancy  has  given  birth  to  false  titles  and  frauds  even  on  this  sacred 
ground.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  liturgical  books  dating  from  the 
ante-Nicene  age,  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  such  books  existed. 
The  earliest  written  liturgies  belong  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  when  we  find  several  in  use,  not  only  by  various  branches 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  among  the  Nestorians,  the  Monpphysites, 
and  other  schismatics.  The  only  great  names,  which  are  historic- 
ally connected  with  their  authorship,  are  those  of  Basil  and  Chry- 
sostom  in  the  East,  and  Ambrose  in  the  West.  They  bear  internal 
evidence  of  not  being  older,  at  least  in  their  existing  state,  than  the 
age  just  mentioned.  Besides  the  contrast  of  their  elaborate  forms 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  worship,  they  use  the  exact 
teims  of  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  theology,  such  as  ofwovatos  for 
the  Son  and  Bcotokos  for  the  Virgin,  with  allusions  to  the  monastic 
profession,  and  marks  of  reverence  for  saints  and  martyrs. 

But  though,  as  full  forms  of  worship,  they  cannot  claim  a  primi- 
tive antiquity,  they  yet  bear  witness  to  a  sort  of  "common  liturgical 
tradition^  which  in  its  essential  elements  reaches  back  to  an  earlier 
time,  perhaps  in  some  points  to  the  apostolic  age,  or  even  comes 
down  from  the  Jewish  worship  through  the  channel  of  the  Jewish 
Christian  congregations.  Otherwise  their  affinity  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  These  old  catholic  liturgies  differ  from  one 
another  in  the  wording,  the  number,  the  length,  and  the  order  of 
the  prayers,  and  in  other  unessential  points,  but  agree  in  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  service  of  the  Eucharist.  They  are  too 
different  to  be  derived  from  a  common  original,  and  yet  too  similar 
to  have  arisen  each  entirely  of  itself."^ 

§  22.  The  especially  definite  form  of  the  Eucharistic  service  may 
have  been  derived  from  a  fixed  and  sacred  tradition,  which  grew  up 

*  Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  519.  Among  these  is  the  "  Sanctus**  Rev.  iv.  8,  after 
Isaiah  vi.  3.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  framework  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  modelled  on  the  worship  of  the  Jewish  Temple. 

*  The  notion,  which  we  have  not  space  to  enter  upon,  is  discussed  by 
Professor  Schaff  (vol.  ii.  p.  521),  who  justly  concludes  that,  if  there  had 
been  such  a  primitive  written  apostolic  liturgy,  there  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  other  and  clearer  traces  of  it  than  a  few  passages  which  may  be 
mere  quotations  from  primitive  Christian  hymns  and  psalms. 

»  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  pp.  520,  521. 
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ia  UiB  age  when  the  Sacraments  were  part  of  the  Diaciplina 
Arcani,^  concealed  for  fear  of  profanation,  not  only  from  Jews  and 
heathens,  but  even  from  the  catechnmens.  But  the  motive  for  this 
ceased  with  the  fall  of  hfathenism,  when  the  divine  service  of  the 
Church  became  public.  The  separation,  also,  of  the  worship  of  the 
catechumens  from  that  of  those  in  full  fellowship 'was  broken  down 
as  a  necessary  result  of  the  general  j»rfection  of  Christianity  and 
the  univerBal  practice  of  infant  baptism.  Heathen  and  Jews,  as 
well  as  catechumens  and  peQitents,  might  take  part  in  the  service, 
except,  of  course,  the  Encharistic  celebration ;  and  it  should  be 
especially  observed  that  all  these  ancient  liturgies  make  the  e^icba- 
ristic  sacrifice  (rather  than  the  idea  of  communion')  the  centre  of  the 
whole  worship.  All  of  them  combine  action  with  the  utterance  of 
prayer  and  praise,  and  provide,  an  in  the  Jewish  worship,  for  the 
responsea  of  the  people,  who  thereby  testify  their  own  priestly 
characler.'  Some  ^larls  of  the  litiii^,  as  the  Creed,  the  Seraphic 
Hymn,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  were  said  or  sung  by  the  priest  end 
congregation  together.  Originally  the  whole  congregation  of  the 
faithful*  was  intended  to  resjwnd;  but,  with  the  advance  of  the 
hierarchical  principle,  the  popular  element  fc^ll  away,  and  the  dea- 
cons of  the  choir  responded  for  the  whole  congregation,  especially 
where   the   language   of    the   litui^y    was     unintelligible   lo   the 

§  23.  There  aresaid  to  be  noless  thanahundrcd  ancient  liturgies, 
including  the  various  editions  aud  translations.  But  ihey  nmy  bo 
claasified  under  fire  or  sit  families,  according  to  the  churches  in 
which  they  were  originally  used ;  namely,  those  of  Jerumlem  (or 
Aitlioch'),  Alexandria,  Ctmiiantinople,  Epheiia,  and  Somt.  They 
are  also  to  be  distinguished  as  those  of  the  Obikktal  and  the  Occi- 
DESTAL  Churches. 

I.  The  O&iEHTAL  Liturgies  are  the  most  numerous,  and  among 
them  the  Gretk  are  the  oldest  and  moat  important,  though  the 
titles  which  ascribe  tliem  to  authors  of  the  aiiostollc  age  are  mere 
false  pretensionE. 

'  Sea  note  lo  Chnp.  VIII.  §  Ii,  p.  196. 

•  Tha  AtiTotifryla  KKrtix'uitinov,  Misaa  Cateclaimmoniat,  and  AdTsvpyfa 
lAr  ■riiriir,  J/twa  WWfwn (mb  nbnve,  I.e.).  The distiuttion  was  preserved, 
and  still  eiLilB,  ia  the  Gt«ek  Cbarch,  but  onlf  an  a  matter  of  form. 

'  All«r  lbs  pattern  uf  that  most  sublime  IhnnlisgiTiiig  ia  Rev.  t.  9,  10. 

•  In  the  Clementine  litnrgy,  "all"  (Tii*T«j);  in  (lie  Liturgy  of  St. 
James,  "  tbe  people  "  (i  Juult)- 

•  In  the  Litargies  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Cbrfsoitom,  nhich  hnre  dlspUced 
tbe  older  Greek  litargiea,  tbe  Siiicvm  ur  X'P^'  usDallr  responds.  Id  the 
Human  Mass  the  peo|de  fall  still  further  out  of  view,  but  BKomptny  the 
jiriost  with  silent  prayers.— Schaff,  rol.  U.  p.  523. 
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(1).  The  Liturgy  of  8t,  Clement  is  the  t>lde8t  complete  order  of 
divine  service,  helonging  probably  to  the  beginniDg  of  the  fourth 
century.  It  is  found  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  "  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions ;**  ^  and  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  normal  liturgy  belonging  to 
the  churches  of  Palestine  in  the  ante-Nicene  period.  Hence  its 
chief  value,  as  showing  the  contrast  with  later  liturgical  develop- 
ments. It  marks  most  distinctly  the  separate  services  for  the 
catechumens  and  the  faithful ;  it  has  the  simplest  form  of  ecclesi- 
astic service,  omitting  even  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  forms  an 
essential  part  of  that  service  in  all  other  liturgies ;  the  Nioene 
Creed  is  also  absent ;  and  in  the  commemoration  of  departed  Saints 
no  names  are  mentioned,  nor  is  that  of  the  *'  Mother  of  Grod." 

(2).  The  Liturgy  of  St,  James  ^  is  the  oldest  type  of  the  large 
family  which  sprang  from  the  use  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
which  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  Prayer  for  the  Cath<dic 
Church,  as  "  the  glorious  Zion,  the  mother  of  all  churches."  Its 
date  is  fixed  to  the  fourth  century,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  qnota- 
tations  made  from  it  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (ob,  386),  and  on  the 
other,  by  its  containing  the  Kicene  Creed,  as  well  as  the  terms 
ofioovciot  and  ^corciieof,  and  the  commemoration  of  the  Mother 
of  God  and  all  saints,  '*  that  we  through  their  prayers  and  interces^ 
sions  may  obtain  mercy  " — but  not  yet  pixtyers  to  them,  **  In 
contents  and  diction  it  is  the  most  important  of  the  ancient  litur- 
gies, and  the  fruitful  mother  of  many,  among  which  the  liturgies  of 
St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrtsostom  must  be  separately  named.*  It 
spread  over  the  whole  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  even  to  CSypms, 
Sicily,  and  Calabria ;  but  it  was  supplanted  in  the  orthodox  East, 
after  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  by  the  Byzantine  liturgy.  Once 
only  in  a  year,  on  the  festival  of  St.  James  (Oct.  23)  it.is  yet  used 
at  Jerusalem  and  on  some  islands  of  Greece."  ^  The  Syriae  Liturgy 
of  James,  which  is  a  free  translation  from  the  Greek,  and  bears 


»  See  Chap.  IV.  §  15. 

*  The  brother  of  Jesus,  and  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  The  Jerusalem 
family  of  Liturgies  is  classified  by  Neale  in  three  divisions  :— {1)  The  Sicilicm 
St.  James,  used  in  that  island  before  the  Saracenic  conquest ;  (2)  The  Liturgy 
of  St,  Cyril  J  which  has  been  assimilated  to  the  Alexandrian;  (3)  The  Syriae 
St,  James  is  the  source  of  no  less  than  thirty-nine  Syriae  liturgies,  all  of  a 
Monophysite  character,  and  used  by  the  schismatic  Syrians  ami  Jacobites. 
(For  the  full  list  see  Neale'6  Primitive  Liturgies,  and  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
528-529).  The  ancient  Greek  text  of  the  Liturgia  Jacchi  is  given  in  the 
Bihliotheca  Patrum,  the  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  and  the  Litur- 
gical Collections  of  Assemanni,  Daniel,  Trollope,  and  Neale. 

»  See  Chap.  XIII.  §§  3  and  7. 

*  SchaflF,  vol.  ii.  pp.  528,  529. 
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marks  of  a  later  date,  is  still  used  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  through 
the  Monopbysite  churches  of  the  East. 

(3).  Tile  Alexandrian  Liturgy  of  St.  Stark  the  BvangeliH,  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  Alexaodrine  church  and  school,'  at  once 
betrays  the  fallacy  of  its  title,  and  maiks  the  highest  limit  of  its 
date,  by  contaiuiag  the  NJcteno-ConstantiDopoUtan  Creed  of  A.n. 
381.  ]t  may  be  traced,  in  its  present  form,  to  Cyril  of  Alexundria 
(oi.  444),  by  i(a  close  j^reement  with  the  liturgy  which  expressly 
bears  that  patriarch's  name.  Its  use  was  continued  in  Egypt  till 
the  twelfth  century,  when  it  wub  supplanted  by  the  Byzantine 
litui^-.  But  the  Copts  retained  the  version  of  it  in  their  own 
langiiB<!e,  from  which  several  extant  Coptic  and  Kthtopic  liturgies 
had  their  origin. 

(4).  Another  of  the  liturgies  that  bear  Apostolic  pseudonyms  is 
that  of  Tkaddaus,  called  also  the  Liturgy  of  all  the  Ajioftles,  but 
more  properly  entitled  the  Liturgy  of  Edesia  or  Mesopotamia,  where 
it  appears  to  have  been  compiled  by  the  Nestoiian  bishop  Maria,  in 
tlie  fifth  century,  though  probably  based  on  earlier  elements.  Its 
use  at  Edeasa  expbina  ita  being  ascribed  to  Thaddaous  (or  Jude), 
the  legendary  founder  of  that  church.  It  is  confined  to  the  Ncs- 
torians,  and  is  the  source  of  several  liturgies  still  used  by  the 
Neslorian  churches,  among  which  is  the  litui^  of  the  Thomas- 
Christiana  of  Malabar.' 

(5).  All  the  above  formularies  have  either  gone  out  of  usi',  or  are 
preserved  only  by  schismatic  and  remote  branches  of  the  ancient 
Oriental  Chtirch.  But  the  Byzantine  or  Comtantinopelitan  Liturgy 
is  still  the  living  guide  o(  worabip  for  the  great  Orthodox  Greek  and 
Kussian  Church.  It  is  derived  from  the  liturgies  of  Babil  and 
Chrtsostom,  both  of  which  were  founded  on  the  so-called  Liturgy 
of  St.  James,  and  have  in  their  turn  been  greatly  modified  in  the 
course  of  time.'  The  older  Liturgy  qf  SI.  BaaS  is  reserved  for 
certain  special  occasions  i*  that  of  St.  Chryiottom,  which  is  abridged 
from  Basil's,  being  used  for  the  ordinary  Sumiay  service.  Since  the 
sixth  century,  through  the  influence  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  prevailed  over  tha  others  depressed  by  the  Arab 
conquest,  this  Liturgy  supplanted  those  of  St,  Jamea  and  S(.  Mark 

'  See  Oinp.  VI.  §  I. 

'  The  tlalabar  Liliirjty,  which  would  have  been  most  interesting  In  its 
Genuine  form,  is  now  oaly  knon-n  in  the  corrupt  edition  publitbed  bj  Alexis, 
the  Portntpiese  archbiahop  of  Gna  Had  the  Conncil  of  Diamper  (1599). 

>  See  Chip.  XIU.  S§  3  Bud  T. 

*  Nimelr,  on  tha  Fowl  o<  St.  Basil  fJan.  I);  on  tht  eve»  of  Epiphany, 
Easter,  andChri>tnia»,«n<i  Ihronghont  Lent,  MieptenPnltn  Sunday.  The 
'  \i"-gy  a  derived  ham  thnt  of  Basil. 
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in  the  orthodox  churches  of  the  East.  But  in  its  present  state  it 
certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  age  of  Chrysostom,  who  is  reoorded 
to  have  simplified  the  Byzantine  service ;  whereas  the  alterations 
made  in  the  course  of  time  have  produced  a  ritual  more  gorgeous 
and  elaborate  than  that  of  Rome.  It  seems,  in  fact,  not  to  have 
received  the  name  of  Chrysostom  till  the  eighth  century,  being  still 
called  in  the  seventh  the  Liturgy  of  the  Holy  Apostles} 

§  24.  II.  The  Occidental  Liturgies  are  divided  into  three 
families: — (1).  That  used  in  the  Western  Provinces,  Gaul  and 
Spain  and  Britain,  which  derived  their  Christianity  from  Asia 
Minor.^  Hence  this  family  is  called  the  EphesiaUy  and  it  is  ascribed 
to  the  apostolical  authorship  of  St.  John. 

Its  chief  type  is  the  Old  Oallican  Liturgy,  for  which  recent  dis- 
coveries attest  a  very  high  antiquity.*  But  its  present  form  is  not 
older  than  the  fifth  century ;  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers  is  named  as  one 
of  its  chief  composers,  or  rather  revisere.  It  was  superseded  by  the 
Koman  Liturgy  at  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne). 

The  close  connection  of  the  old  British  church  with  that  of  Gaul 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  former  used  the  same  liturgy;  but  no 
traces  of  it  iiave  survived  the  Teutonic  conquest,  and  the  forms 
of  the  Christianity  re-introduced  into  Britain  by  Augustine  were 
entirely  Roman.*  The  Old  Spanish  or  Mozarcibic^  Liturgy  is 
closely  allied  in  many  points  to  the  Grallican,    It  seems  to  have 

^  This  known  case  of  the  application  of  a  distinguished  father's  name  to 
the  liturgy  of  a  church,  with  which  he  was  connected,  gives  a  further 
explanation  of  the  similar  connection  of  the  names  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
with  the  liturgies  of  churches  of  which  the  foundation  was  ascribed  to 
them  by  tradition.  The  name  assigned  to  the  Liturgy  is  (if  not  a  pure 
invention)  a  mere  inference,  and  cannot  be  any  argument  for  its  real 
authorship. 

2  See  Chap.  III.  §  11.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Roman  Britain  received 
the  Gospel  from  Gaul ;  and  Spain  was  evangelized  probably  from  Gaul, 
unless  it  were  more  directly  from  the  East. 

8  "  Edited  by  Mabillon,  de  Liturgia  Gallicana  Libri  in.  Par.  1729 ;  and 
recently  in  a  much  more  complete  form,  from  older  MSS.,  by  F.  J.  Mone, 
Lat.  und  Griech.  Messen  ans  den  2ten  bis  6ten  Jahrhundert,  frankf.a.  Jf., 
1850.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  liturgical  discoveries.  Hone  gives 
fragments  of  eleven  mass-formularies  from  a  Codex  Jfescripttta  of  the 
former  cloister  of  Heichenau,  which  are  older  than  those  previously  known, 
but  hardly  reach  back,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  second  century  (the  time  of  the 
persecution  at  Lyons,  a.d.  177)." — Schaff,  vol.  iii.  p.  531.. 

*  See  Chap.  XIX.  §  10. 

*  This  word  was  a  term  of  contempt  applied  by  the  Arab  conquerors  of 
Spain  to  their  Christian  subjects.  It  is  not  a  compound  (according  to  some 
fanciful  etymologies),  but  a  participial  form  of  the  verb  'araba,  and  signifies 
an  Arab  by  adoption  or  subjection,  or  Arabistj  to  coin  a  word  from  the 
analogy  of  Hellenist, 
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been  introduceil  before  the  conquest  Ijy  the  Visigoths  in  409,'  for  it 
bas  DO  traces  of  tbeir  Arian  heresy,  or  of  the  Byzantine  litual, 
which  they  would  naturally  have  bronght  with  them.  Moulded 
iato  ita  present  form  by  Isidore  of  Seville  and  the  fourth  council  of 
Toledo  (633),  it  remained  in  nse  till  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
it  gave  place  to  the  Roman  order  of  service.' 

(2).  "Vhe  Lilurirt/ n/ Si.  Ambrose'  is  bHU  a  living  service  in  the 
diocese  of  Milan,  where  it  maintaiDcd  ils  ground  against  bU  at- 
tempts to  substitute  the  Roman  Order,  till  at  length  its  use  was 
confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Alexander  VI.  (U97).  For  thin  also  an 
apostolic  author  has  been  sought  in  Ht.  Barnabas.  Its  main 
substance  is  doubtless  older  than  Ambrose;  but  we  know  tlint  he 
composed  several  prayers,  prefaces,  and  hymns,  and  he  introduced 
the  responsive  singing  which  was  already  used  in  the  Eastern 
Church.'  Many  additions  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  Sim plici us, 
the  successor  of  Ambrose  (397-400) ;  and  it  was  further  modified 
imder  the  Gothic  and  Lombard  kings,  from  the  oud  of  the  fi^h 
century  to  the  eighth.  In  its  present  form,  "excepting  soma 
Oriental  peculiarities,  it  coincides  substantially  with  the  Roman 
litui^,  but  it  has  neither  the  pregnant  brevity  of  the  Roman,  nor 
the  richness  and  fulness  of  the  Mozai'abic. 

A  liturgy  nearly  alUed  to  the  Ambrosian  was  long  used  in  the 
patriarchate  of  Aquileio. 

(3).  The  Roman  Liturgy  U  of  course  ascribed,  like  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Roman  Church,  to  St.  Peter,  and  is  also  called  Fetrine. 

'  The  dereligimfnt  uf  the  Spaaish  Liturgy  certsinly  tonk  plum  under  the 
Gnthic  kings,  wheoue  it  ia  oCtea  odled  (Jothic;  sad  aoiue,  mitled  by  this 
title,  hive  maiutaiDed  thnt  it  was  introduced  by  thu  Gutht,  and  lierived 
from  Cou»tiuitino|)le. 

'  The  Uozanibia  Liturgy  was  first  printed  nt  Toledo  (1500),  but  with 
Hime  allflmtions  in  conformity  with  the  Roman,  by  Csrdinal  Ximenes,  who 
founded  m  ehspel  in  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo,  and  also  one  at  SnUmaaca, 
where  this  form  of  lervke  is  Btill  continued  daily.  The  old  Liturgy  haa 
been  edited  by  Xeale  (^Trtralogia  Liiurgioa,  in  comparison  with  the  Liturgies 
of  Chrysostom,  Jamu,  and  Uark),  and  in  the  8ath  volume  of  Mtgae'a 
FaCrotogie,  Paris,  1850. 

'  Hiaaate  Ambnuianim,  Medial.  lT68i  a  later  edition  nnder  the  authority 
of  the  CardiDal  Arcbbisbop  Gniarnck,  MedioL  1850.  Neale  {Jitsoy  on 
Lilitrgiologn,  pp.  171,  FdII.)  coDsidera  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy,  like  the  Gal- 
Mean  and  the  Maiar«bii],a  branch  of  the  Epheilan  family.  "All  three  hare 
btta  moulded  bv  contact  with  tht  Fetrlns  family;  bat  the  Ambrosian,  as 
might  b«  eipected,  most  of  all." 

'  Compara  Chap.  VIII.  S  *,  aad  Chap.  XI,  |  9  This  antiphoaal  ungiog 
ii  a  mark  coaaecting  the  Ambroilnti  with  the  Ephesiau  Lilnrgy,  for  its 
tirst  use  ia  the  East  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Ignatius,  a  disciple  in  the 
direct  line  of  St.  John. 
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Its  present  form  (in  substance)  cannot  be  traced  historically  above 
the  fifth  century  ;  but  the  antiquity  of  its  leading  features  is 
attested  by  a  general  agreement  with  the  other  ancient  formularies. 
The  fragments  also  of  an  African  Liturgy,  quoted  by  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  point,  by  their  resemblance  to  the  Roman 
type,  to  a  common  original  as  old  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century. 

The  oldest  written  forms  of  this  Liturgy,  however,  are  found  in 
three  SacramentarieSy  bearing  the  names  of  Popes  Leo  L  (06.  461),* 
Gelasius  (ob,  496),  and  Gregory  I.  The  last  of  these,  ascribed  to 
Gbegoby  the  Great,^  is  the  original  of  the  Ordo  et  Canon  Missce^ 
which,  modified  at  various  times,  prevailed  over  every  other  Latin 
Liturgy,  except  the  Bittts  AmhrosianuSy  and  was  finally  sanctioned 
by  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  various  parts  of  the  Roman  Liturgy, 
collected  into  one  book,  form  the  Missal  (Missale  Bomanurn),^ 

For  the  details  of  the  forms  contained  in  these  various  liturgies, 
and  especially  the  diversities  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western, 
it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  the  special  works  on  what  is  called 
Liturgiclogy}  * 

§  25.  All  the  early  Liturgies  contain  confessions  of  faith,  called 
Creeds  or  Symbols,^    Such  formularies  had  a  twofold  origin,  in  the 

*  This  Sacramentarium  Leonianum  or  Veronense  (so  called  from  a  Verona 
MS.),  seems  to  be  misnamed  and  to  date  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  second  may  be  genuine,  as  Gelasius  is  known  to  have 
composed  a  Sacramentarium.  *  See  Chap.  XIX.  §  3. 

•  These  parts  are  the  Sacramentarium,  the  Antiphonarwimy  the  Lection^ 
anum (containing  the  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  Acts,  the  Epistles, 
and  thie  Apocalypse),  the  Evangeliarium  (the  lessons  from  the  Gospels),  and 
the  Ordo  JRomanus,  The  directions  for  the  priests,  being  written  or  printed 
in  red  letters,  are  called  Rubrical,  "  the  Kubricks." 

*  For  a  summary  view,  see  Schaff,  vol.  ii.  pp.  517-538 ;  and  the  Diet,  of 
Christian  Antiqq.,  Art.  Liturgies. 

•  The  term  Creed  describes  properly  such  professions  as  begin  with  the 
word  Credo  (xiffTfial),  "  I  believe "  (also  in  the  plural,  and  in  the  in- 
terrogative form,  **  Dost  thou  believe  ?") ;  but  it  is  used  in  a  wider  sense 
for  an  epitome  of  the  chief  doctrines  held  by  the  Church  or  any  branch  of 
it,  as  well  as  for  a  formulated  declaration  *  of  faith  on  some  particular 
doctrine,  as  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  general  standard  of  doctrine  < 
referred  to  above  is  designated  by  the  early  Fathers  as  6  irlirrtws  ipx^idas 
KovcoVj  6  Kauwv  r^s  iXriBelas,  d  KavCav  4KK\ri(rnumK6s,  rh  K^fnryfui  rh 
i.iroffro\iK6y,  ri  €vayye\iK^  koX  i.iro(rro\uc^  vapdHoats,  regxUa  fidei,  lex 
jidei.  A  formal  creed,  in  the  stricter  sense,  is  called  ^  irlarts  (a  favourite 
designation  of  the  Nicene  Creed),  rj  vapaBoduara  Tifuv  ityla  koI  inrotrroXticii 
irioTis,  fides,  fides  apostolica,  fides  catholica.  The  word  symbolum  ("a 
watchword,"  and  hence  a  form  of  mutual  recognition  among  believers)  is 
first  used  by  Cyprian  with  express  reference  to  the  form  used  at  baptism, 
and  it  became  the  favourite  designation  of  the  baptismal  creed.  From  the 
Latin  Church  it  gradually  found  its  way  into  the  Greek  in  this  sense, 
thottgh  <rvfifio\ov  was  before  used  for  a  "  sign." 
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epilomcB  or  doctrine  required  aa  a  proression  of  faith  at  baptism,  and 
in  the  compendious  espreesions  of  Christian  truth  as  oppoaed  to  llie 
leaching  of  hureticx.  'Jlie  latter,  while  founded  upon  and  suEtAiiied 
by  Scripture,  JB  also  closely  connected  with  the  "apostolical  Im- 
dition "  and  catholic  "rule  of  faith,"  which  was  rect^niscd  from 
very  early  IJmea,  aa  by  IrenKua  and  TertuUian.' 

From  the  banning  of  the  third  century,  if  not  earlier,'  we  trace 
tlie  use  of  baptismal  creeds,  which  echoed  the  formula  of  baptiim 
given  by  our  Lord.  The  convert  was  reasonably  requir»l  to  profeaa 
bis  faith  in  the  Holy  names  into  which  he  was  baptized.'  IIidb 
TertuUian  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit  "sanctifying  the  faith  of  those 
who  believed  in  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and 
each  clause  of  the  profession  was  followed  by  an  act  of  immersion.* 
Bat  there  was  already  more  than  this  simple  formula,  for  TertuUian 
also  tells  us  '  that  "  the  Catechumen  was  tbrioo  immer.^ed,  answer- 
ing lomtthing  more  than  the  Lord  commanded  in  bis  Gospel." 
-Prom  his  tract  On  Jlaptitm,*  we  may  plainly  infer  that  this 
"something  more"  included  the  professions  of  feith  which  cor- 
responded to  baptism  unto  repenimice  and  tJit  remission  of  Hni  and 
into  the  Church.  And  Cyprian,  speaking  of  the  baptismal  tt/tnbol 
(the  Holy  names),  and  the  constantly  used  and  legally  established 
words  of  interrogation,'  quotea  as  at  least  n  part  of  the  latter, 
"Dost  thou  believe  remission  of  tho  sins  and  eternal  life  through 
the  Church?"'  As  early,  therefore,  as  the  third  century  (in  ihe 
West)  we  may  safely  add  these  articles  to  an  ancient  form  of  tho 
baptiatnal  Crced,°  in  which  the  Catechumen  says,  "  I  believe  in  the 
only  true  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  and  in  his  ooly-begotten  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  in  the  Holy  Siiirit,  the 
Life-giver."    The  Catechuroens  'were  instructed  in  the  orticleH  of 

'  See  Ciuip.  IXt  S  20.  • 

'  The  eipressioB  of  Ireaseui  about  "  thB  canon  of  the  truth  which  erery 
one  received  nt  hit  baptism  "  suggests  i  funntl  crud,  but  is  perhdpa  too 

>  The  psBsnge  ia  Acts  vlii.  37,  which  E«eins  to  furnish  no  eiampte  la 
the  Bposldlin  age,  i>  wantiag  ia  nil  th«  best  MSS. ;  but  its  iasertioa  Is 
another  wltaessto  tha  early  practice.  Hen  "belief  with  the  whole  heart  " 
li  required  bj  Philip  is  the  uaty  couilition  of  bsptism,  nail  the  eunuch's 
professioa  is  simply,  "I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  tbe  Son  of  God." 

*  Such  baptismal  confessions  are  found  ia  the  Pseudo- Ambrose  On  Ms 
Sacramenti  (li.  7,  in  qucstioa  and  answer,  with  the  threefuld  immersion), 
and  ia  aoeieot  forms  of  the  Gallican  and  Roman  litorgics. 

'  Dt  Corona  Uililis,  {3.  'Lie  Baplisma,  §11. 

f  "  Uvtida  et  legilima  teria  inlemgatina ;"  Epul.ad  I'iiiHili-m.  7S,  §  x. 

>  Epial.  ad  M.yaum.  69,  g  vii. 

■  l4Bstrved  in  the  Etbiopic  MS.  of  the  Jjiotttlkal  Conititattoas. 
22 
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faith  which  they  were  to  profess  at  their  baptism ;  and  in  the  last 
stage  of  their  preparation  (as  competents)  they  were  taught  to  recite 
the  formal  baptismal  symbol.^  Thus  the  Baptismal  Creed  became 
a  Rule  of  Faith :  while,  on  the  other  hand  the  expansion  of  the 
recognised  Rule  of  Faith  by  theological  discussion,  and  especially  in 
the  controversies  with  heretics,  would  cause  the  introduction  of 
new  articles  into  the  Creed,  though  its  baptismal  use  required  its 
simplicity  and  brevity  to  be  maintained. 

Such  a  development  of  the  Rule  of  Faith  and  of  its  expression  in 
various  forms  of  the  Baptismal  Creed  may  be  traced  through  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries,  till  it  assumes  that  definite  form, 
of  which  the  Roman  version  ^  ultimately  prevailed,  in  the  misnamed 
Creed  of  the  Apostles.  In  acknowledging  that  it  has  no  claim  to 
that  venerable  title,  we  must  guard  against  the  common  assumption 
that  it  is  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  simplest  Creed  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  True — as  we  have  seen — it  may  be  traced,  in  its  most 
essential  elements,  from  an  early  post-apostolic  age;  but,  its- 
development  belongs  solely  to  the  Western  Church,^  and  its  formal 
adoption,  as  a  written  Creed,  is  later  than  the  Nicene.  It  was 
the  ancient  baptismal  creed  as  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
was  known  as  the  Symholum  JRomanvm,  or  simply  Symholum^ 
before  it  received  the  epithet  of  Apostdorum.  Its  forms  were  dif- 
ferent in  different  churches ;  the  earlier  forms  variously  omitting 
the    articles  of  the  •*  descent   into  hell,"   "  the    communion   of 

^  Ambrose,  describing'  to  Marcellina  the  riots  at  Milan,  mentions  (evi- 
dently as  a  custom)  that  on  Sunday,  after  the  reading  of  the  lessons  and 
the  sermon,  the  catechumens  having  been  dismissed,  he  delivered  the 
symbol  to  the  competentes  in  the  baptistery  of  the  basilica. 

*  Hence  called  Symholum  liomanumj  as  well  as  Symboium  Apostoiorum, 
The  legend  which  ascribed  it  to  the  Apostles — each  supplying  one  of  the 
twelve  clauses — is  first  found  in  Rufinus,  ExposUio  in  Symbol,  Apost, 
(about  A.D.  400).  The  title  must  now  be  regarded  as  mere  conventional 
nomenclature  (there  are  thousands  such  in  history  and  science),  which  it 
would  be  as  idle  to  attempt  to  change  as  to  defend  it  on  grounds  which 
are  mere  afterthoughts.  The  gradual  growth  and  full  development  of  the 
Creed  is  admirably  traced  by  Professor  Heurtley,  JIarmonia  Symbolica. 
The  whole  subject  of  the  Creeds  is  also  treated  by  Canon  Swainson,  *  The 
Nicene  and  Apostles*  Creeds:  their  Literary  History,  together  with  an 
Account  of  the  Growth  and  Reception  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Faith,  com- 
monly called  "The  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius," '  1875;  also  in  his  article 
Creeds  in  the  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.  The  various  forms  of  the  Greeds 
are  given  in  Dr.  August  Hahn*s  Collection  of  Formvice. 

'  **  The  Eastern  Churches  denied  all  knowledge  of  it  at  the  Couicil  of 
Florence.  Ephesius,  one  of  the  legates  of  the  Oriental  Churches,  is  said  to 
have  there  stated,  ^/i€ts  oi^rt  l^xofi^v  oihe  etSofifv  rh  trvfifioKov  r&y  &iro<- 
(rr6\(av  (Waterland,  iii.  p.  196 ;  Nicolas,  Le  Symbole  des  Apotres,  p.  270). 
— Swainson,  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.,  vol.  i.  p.  493. 
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ssintB,"  "  the  life  cverlaBtitig,"  and  tbe  epithet  "cstholio"  iefore 
"church." 

The  Roman  Symbol  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  by  Rnfiniis,  in 
a  passage  which  also  bears  witness  lo  the  variety  of  formg  in  whieh 
the  Creed  was  nsed.  "  He  describes  the  Creed  of  the  Church  of 
Aqulleia  as  resembling  very  nenrl;  that  of  Rome;  he  Bayn  that, 
at  neitker  <Jiurc!t  liad  it  ever  lieea  put  into  vrriling  in  a  con- 
tiniuiue/tinit,  but  adds  that  he  regards  tbe'typc  as  preserved  in  the 
Church  of  Home  as  probably  of  the  purest  character,  because  there 
the  ancient  practice  teas  preserved  of  the  calechtaaen  reciting  Die 
Creed  in  the  hearing  of  the  faithful."^  Here  then  we  have  a 
de&nite  form  constantly  repeal^  from  memory,  bnt  not  yet  com- 
mitted to  writing ;  and  the  custom  of  preserving  this  synibol 
unwritten  is  referred  to  ajmin  and  again  by  Jerome  and  Augnstine. 
"  We  arc  inclined  to  believe,"  says  Canon  Swainson,  "  that  the 
Creed  must  have  been  committed  to  writing  wbcn  it  became 
customary  to  recite  it  at  the  Mass.  The  Gelssiaa  Socramentary 
(which,  oven  if  interpolated,  must  describe  the  ritual  of  the  lloman 
Church  at  some  epoch  or  other)  contains  it.  Since  the  time  of 
Benedict  VIII.,  the  Nlcene  Creed  (so-called)  has  been  used  at  Itomo 
in  the  Enoharistic  service."     (See  nest  section,)' 

5  26.  In  the  Easlem  Churcli  the  development  of  Creeds  was 
more  closely  connected  with  doctrioai  controversy.  It  was  the 
boast  of  Bufinus  and  of  Ambrose,  tliat  no  heresy  took  its  rise  within 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  tliat  she  had  preserved  undefiled  the 
Symbol  of  the  Apotlles.  We  have  seen  how  the  chief  Creed  of  the 
whole  orthodox  Church  was  framed  in  the  East  against  the  Arian 
heresy  ;'  but  it  wmild  be  a  mistake  U>  suppose  that  it  was  the  pure 
original  composition  of  the  Nicena  Council,  The  assembled  faiera 
plainly  followed  Ibe  guidance  of  on  ancient  baptismal  creed,  orw 
form  of  which  is  extant. 

In  the  seventh  book  of  the  Apostotkal  Conititufions*  we  have  a 

'  Swainson,  Did.  of  CStristian  Aatiqq.,  vol.  i.  p.  493. 

'  Mention  ha«  bcfa  made  nbave  of  creeds  thrown  into  an  iaterrogatorir 

form.     "Of  these  tome  wera  nud  from  an  early  period  at  bfiptiam;  and 

Dthert  in  later  yeari  it  the  Tisitatlon  of  the  Biok.     Ur.  Uenrlley  hu  eol- 

;es  of  Slirleut 

le  Utter.     Th. 

e  M  cODfeuion  that  we  hate  fouDd  is  in  tlm 

rule  of  Chrodegang  (A.D,  750).     (Migne,  69,  p.  1070.)"— Swainson,  l.e. 

•  Sue  Chap.  X. 

*  Thii  book  "  la  regarded  by  most  critics  as  older  than  the  Niceo* 
Council,  and  by  many  h>  roprenentiDg  the  cottumaofAntioch,  about  theetid 
of  the  third  century.  Dr,  Caapari  a»igDa  it  to  the  lame  period,  though  he 
uoaaidersit  to  have  belonged  Id  the  Syrian  Churchti." — SwBin»n,  l.c.p.  491, 
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full  account  of  tho  ceremonies  which  were  performed  at  baptism, 
and  of  the  confession  which  the  catechumen  made.  He  said :  **  I 
renounce  Satan  and  his  works/*  .  .  .  ''and  after  his  renunciation 
(proceeds  the  text)  let  him  say, '  I  enrol  myself  under  Christ,  and  I 
believe  and  am  baptized  into  one,  unbegotten,  only,  true  Crod, 
Almighty,  the  Father  of  Christ,  the  Creator  and  Maker  of  all  things, 
of  whom  are  all  things ;  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  the  Christ,  His  only- 
begotten  Son,  begotten  before  all  creation,  who  by  the  pleasure  of 
the  Father  was  before  all  the  world ;  begotten,  not  made  ;  through 
whom  all  things  were  made  which  are  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  both 
visible  and  invisible ;  who  in  the  last  days  came  down  from  heaven 
and  assumed  flesh,  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary  being  bom,  and  lived 
holily  after  the  laws  of  His  God  and  Father,  and  was  crucified  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  died  for  us,  and  rose  again  from  the  dead,  after 
His  suffering,  on  the  third  day,  and  ascended  into  the  heavens  and 
sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  is  coming  again  at  the 
end  of  the  world  with  glory  to  judge  quick  and  dead,  of  whose 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  I  am  baptized,  too,  in  tlie  Holy 
Spirit ;  that  is,  the  Paraclete,  which  wrought  in  all  the  saints  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  was  afterwards  sent  from  the 
Father,  according  to  the  promise  of  our  Saviour  and  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  and,  after  the  Apostles,  to  all  who  believe  in  (iv)  the  holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  in  (ds)  the  resurrection  of  the  fiesh,^ 
and  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  life 
of  the  world  to  come.  '*'  Such  is  the  **  baptismal  confession,"*  or 
Creed,  which  connects  the  "Kule  of  Faith"  which  may  be  found 
in  Irenaeus  with  the  Creed  which  has  received  the  name  of  the 
JNicene.  Eusebius,  too,  transcribes  for  his  flock  the  Creed  which  he 
had  recited  at  the  Nicene  Council  as  ''  that  used  when  he  had  been 
a  catechumen,  and  again  when  he  was  baptized." 

'llie  Nicene  Creed  itself,  likewise,  was  used  as  a  baptismal  con- 
fession for  some  time  before  it  is  found  in  the  Eucharist,  or  any  other 
liturgical  ofiice.*    The  first  known  example  of  its  use  in  the  com- 

'  It  must  suffice  here  simply  to  point  out  to  the  thoughtful  reader  the 
importance  of  the  distinction  (which  is  obscured  in  our  English  versions  of 
the  Creeds)  between  the  three  phrases,  iriartCM  and  credo  with  the  object 
in  the  Accusative,  irto-rcii/w  €ls  and  credo  in  (with  Accus.),  and  irtarc^  4y 
and  credo  in  (with  Dat.  and  Abl.).  '  *Ofio\oy(a  Pmrrlfffiaros, 

*  For  the  proofs  of  this  from  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431),  the  Robber 
Synod  (449),  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  and  from  Epiphanius  and 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  see  Swainson,  l,c.  p.  491.  The  distinction  is  to  be 
observed  here  between  the  original  Nicene  Creed,  which  was  called  <*  the 
Creed  of  the  318"  (from  the  number  of  bishops  at  the  Council),  and 
the  same  with  the  additions  made  at  Constantinople,  which  is  called  **  the 
faith  of  the  150  holy  fathers/'      Both  were   accepted  at  €9ialGed<Mi  as 
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moD  worship  of  ihe  Eastern  Cbnrch  is  the  order  of  TiraothenB, 

bishop  of  Consbmtinople  (a.D.   511),'-  "that  the  Creed  should  be 

recited  at  every  cougregatioa ;  whereas  previously  it  had  been  osed 

only  OQ  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  when  the  bishop  catechized  i 

the  caudidateB  for  baptism."    "A  simiUr  direction  bad  been  givea  j 

by  Peter  the  Fuller,  Patriarch  of  Antioch  (450  to  488),     Then  it  I 

seems  to  hare  spread  through  the  East,  aod  thus  the  Creeds  seem 

to  have  foDud  their  way  into  the  lituigles  which  bear  the  names  of 

Cbrysoatoni,  Basil,  ani  others.    From  the  East  the  custom  came 

into  tho  West.    The  third  Oounoit  of  Toledo,  o.  ii.  (i.o.  589) 

directed  that  "  before  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  liturgy,  the  creed  of 

the  160  should  be  recited  by  the  people  through  bU  the  churches 

of  Spain   and    Gallicia,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Oriental 

Churches." " 

From  a  dispute  between  Pope  Leu  IlL,  and  Charles  the  Qreat 
(about  806)  coDCcrning  the  words  Filioque,  it  appears  that  some 
Creed  {and  probably  the  Nicffino-Constantinopolitan)  was  then 
tungat  Itome  in  ths  service  of  the  Maas,  but  without  the  disputed 
words,  which  were  used  in  the  Prank  churches,'  About  half  a 
century  later  (between  847  and  858),  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  ILL 
directed  that  the  Creed  should  be  recited  in  Greek'   (of  course, 

"the  faith  of  the  Cathotics,"  but  it  wus  only  at  the  resdiDE  of  tfaa  Nicene 
nymbol  tbst  th«;  responded,  "  la  this  w«  bare  been  baptised,  ia  thu  we 
baptiie."  There  were  also  other  oaDfeSBJoiis  of  faith,  put  forth  on  epccial 
ocuaaiumi  lu  deelaraticDa  of  orthodoxy,  but  not  lued  in  luy  office  of  the 
Church  ;  aipoaUioni  of  the  Failh,  mther  than  Cretds. 

'  Cited  by  Theodoras  Leitor,  H.E.  p.  5tia. 

'  Swainaon,  /.c,  who  adds  tha  words  of  Reccared'a  coaGrming  order, 
that  all  the  uharchiis  of  Spain  and  Gaal  should  obMrra  the  rule,  mtcarding 
ta  Ihe  ctufom  of  the  Eiatem  Fallien,  of  ncltiog  together,  with  a  loud 
voice,  the  "  most  holj  aymbol  of  the  faith  "  before  communicatiag  io  the 
Eucharist  (Hansi,  in.  98»).  The  priest  recited  the  Creed  whilst  ha  held 
the  coDse<:rHted  host  in  bia  hand  (Mabitlon,  Lilurg.  Gall.  1685,  pp.  3,  la, 
450).  We  ibonld  note  that  the  position  of  the  Creed  ia  the  lloinrabiu 
Liturgf  aoswera  to  the  directions  of  Keccared. 

*  The  CoDslaatinopalitao  Creed  appears  in  the  Baptitmal  Stmnce  o(  the 
so-called  Gelasiao  SacrameDtary ;  bat  tbia  is  Tery  uneertaia  erideure  for 
the  date  of  Ita  introduction.  On  this  qaestino,  and  Bome  interesting  par- 
ticulars connected  with  it,  see  Swainson,  l.c.  §  17,  p.  492. 

•  Fhotlus,  <fa  Spirittu  Myiiagogia  (Uigne,  vol.  cii.  p.  395>  The  reasoa 
aasipied  ia  &a  jiJl  ri  artrhii  rfii  tuiKtmav  Bt^m^nlatirofaaxv  "(fiftwu', 
au  ambiguoaa  phrase,  which  Canon  Rnaiasoa  takes  to  mean,  "  lest  the 
norruw  character  of  the  Lalin  language  iboald  atTord  any  pretext  for  evil 
tpealdag  f  bnt  of  what  tort?  Probably,  cavils  agaiost  the  daetrine  from 
its  faulty  eipression  in  Ihe  Latin  version.  At  all  events,  the  ri  imrbv 
Tqi  tiaXiitrBv  is  an  impurtaat  testimony  to  the  impossibility  of  dispensing 
with  a  knuwieilge  of  Greek  in  the  study  of  aotiqaity. 
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therefore,  without  the  Western  interpolation,  Filioque).  But  the 
Franks  held  to  their  Latin  version,  which  was  introduced  more  and 
more  generally  into  the  regular  service  of  the  Western  Churches. 
That  form  had  become  universal  in  the  West,  except  at  Home,  by 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  ;  and  the  resistance  of  the  Popes  was 
at  length  overcome  by  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Henry  II.  over 
Benedict  VIII.*  (1014).  From  that  time  the  Creed  was  regularly 
used  in  all  the  Latin  Liturgies  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  retained 
in  the  Communion  Service  of  the  Church  of  England. 

§  27.  Our  limits  preclude  any  complete  discussion  of  the  much 
agitated  and  still  very  doubtful  questions  about  the  origin  and  date 
of  the  composition  misnamed  "  The  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius."  *  As 
to  its  form  and  substance,  it  is  not  a  proper  Creed,  but  a  responsive 
Canticle,  meant  from  the  first  to  be  sung  antiphonally  in  worship, 
and  hence  it  is  often  entitled  a  Psalm;  like  the  earlier  hymns 
written  to  inculcate  doctrine.  It  was  never  used  as  a  Baptismal 
Symbol,  nor  was  it  a  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  at  any  Council ; 
but  it  is  a  laboured  statement  of  the  ultimate  form  into  which  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  was  cast  by 
some  keenly  logical  and  dialectic  mind.  Its  great  purpose  was  the 
public  asseveration  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  as  universally^  and 
undoubtedly  essential  to  salvation:*  and  it  is  very  generally  over- 

»  Comp.  Chap.  XXV.  §  2. 

•  "  Symbolum  St.  Athanasii,**  or  "  Athanasianumf"  also  called  "  Symbo- 
inm  Quicunque/'  or  "  Psalmus  Quicunque  vttlt  **  (from  its  first  words),  and 
'^  Fides  Cutholica  "  (from  the  assertion  contained  in  its  first  and  middle  and 
last  verses).  With  regard  to  the  pretended  authorship  implied  in  its  title, 
the  student  should  remember  an  important  critical  distinction  between 
three  sorts  of  spurious  works.  There  are  those  of  which  the  authorship  is 
unknown,  but,  from  marks  of  age,  style,  subject,  and  so  forth,  they  have 
been  honestly  ascribed  to  wrong  authors.  There  are  others  wilfully  &bri- 
cated  under  a  famous  name.  And  there  are  those  which,  being  genuine 
works  of  antiquity,  but  of  unknown  authorship,  have  been  ascribed  to 
famous  writers,  who  were  previously  well-known  not  to  be  their  authors. 
The  "  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius  "  is  of  the  last  kind.  It  was  never  ascribed 
to  him  till  long  after  his  death ;  and  his  name  was  evidently  connected 
with  it  simply  as  being  an  exposition  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  of  which 
he  was  the  zealous  champion,  but  not  in  the  peculiar  form  given  to  it  in 
this  Creed. 

'  These  strong  asseverations  open  and  close  the  Creed,  and  are  repeated 
about  the  middle,  in  concluding  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  passing  on  to  that  of  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  (vv.  28, 
29).  The  opening  verses,  and  the  last,  read  thus  in  the  original  Latin : — 
^^  Quicunque  vult  salvus  esse,  ante  omnia  opus  est,  ut  teneat  Catholicam 
Fidem :  Quam  nisi  quisquam  integram  inviolatamque  servaverit,  absque 
dubio  in  aeternum  peribit :  Fides  autem  Catholica  haec  est.  .  .  "  Then 
follows  the  doctrinal  statement,  concluding,  "Haec  est  Fides  Catholica; 
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looked  that  this  necessity  of  boliling  tbe  CatboMc  FaitU  m  tlie  first 
aaJ  main  predicate  of  the  Creed ;  tbougli  tlie  necessity  of  koldiag  it 
in  Che  i>arCici.ilar  form  stated  la  included  in  the  assertion.  It  is  tliis 
lutcompromising  Catholicisiu,  rather  than  ihe  logical  form  in  which 
the  doctrine  is  stated,  that  makes  it  n,  stumbling-block  to  those 
who  hold  lower  views  of  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
of  the  reception  of  Catholic  doctrioe  as  essential  to  salvation,  thiiii 
were  recognised  in  the  age  to  which  the  Creed  belongs. 

Not  only  has  it  no  claim  whatever  to  the  authorship,  or  even  tlic 
age  of  Athanasius;  it  did  not  even  originatu  frotn  the  Eastern 
Church,  where  it  does  not  appeartill  the  eloventb  or  twelfth  ceotury. 
It  is  not  only  never  cited  as  the  oompoBitiou  of  Athanasius  by  any 
writer  near  his  time,  but  no  trace  of  its  peculiar  form  and  phraseology 
is  found  in  his  writings,  or  those  of  his  contemporaries,  nor  In  the 
prooeedbgB  of  the  third  and  fourth  general  Councils.'  On  the  other 
band,  the  most  perfect  parallels  to  its  phraseoli^y  may  be  collected 
from  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Vincent  of  Lerrns,  and.  other  Latin 
divines;'  and  its  (ioc  trine 'of  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  would,  nlooe  suffice  to  mark  its  Western  origla'  I'bis 
doctrine,  and  the  parallels  referred  to,  which  are  really  in  the  nstnre 
of  quotations,'  not  only  bear  witness  to  the  source  of  tbe  Creed, 
but  mark  the  superior  limit  of  its  date.  "  It  im^dies  (says  Schaff), 
the  entire  post-Nicene  or  Augustmian  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  tbe  Trinity,  and  even  the  Ohristoli^cal  discussions  of  the  fifth 
century,  though  it  does  not  contaiD  the  anti-Neetorian  test-vrord 
BioTOKOs, '  Mother  of  God.'  * On  tbe  other  band,  it  contains 

qunm  nisi  qnisijue  iiileliter  firmiterqae  crediderit,  Hnlvun esse  Don  potent." 
The  ruling  idf^  is  nlso  ahon-a  in  sach  pnssBges  as  "conRteri  chraliann 
ceritale  campellimur''  (r.  IS),  and  "  dicere  eatkolka  rellgioae  prohibemqr  " 
(T,  20>. 

'  "Ger.  Vosaina  firtt  demaniittnted  the  ipniiougne&j  of  the  tradition 
in  his  decisire  treatise  uf  Ili4:J  ("Ds  Tribiu  Symbolia  diss,  ii.")  Evra 
Romsn  divines,  like  QuHnel,  Unpin.  Pngi,  Tilfemont,  Hontfnncon.  nnd 

the  AtbanuiaD  oriett 

■uOiciunt  without  the  reit."— Sehnff,  vol.  ili.  p. 

'  See  the  paamgei  dted  by  Schaff,  lx~ 

•  See  V.  23,  "  Sptritnii  sanatiu  [e>t]  a  Patra  et  Filio :  nnn  factas ;  nei^ 
crentiu ;  nee  genitua  ;  aed  proctdent."  So  Augostine  sajs  (De  Trin.  it.  36), 
"  Non   igitnr   »b   utroqus  est   genitia,  sed  prtxedit  ab  utrapie  Spirilu* 

'  No  reader  of  the  Latin  theologians  referred  to  can  fail  to  see  that  they 
aie  reasflniag  ont  their  own  views  of  the  doctrine,  and  not  quoting  tbem 
fruni  an  eiialiag  creed, 

'  The  Weiten  origin  of  the  Creed  perhaps  detracts  somewhat  from  the 
force  of  the  Inrerenee  as  to  data  dravn  from  this  ouiicsion.  and  also  from 
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DO  allusions  to  tho  Monophysite  and  Monothelite  controversies,  and 
cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  year  570 ;  for  at  that  date  Yenantins 
Fortunatiis  of  Poitiers  wrote  a  short  commentary  on  it.  It  probably 
originated  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the  school  of 
Augustine,  and  in  Gaul,  where  it  makes  its  first  appearance,  and 
acquires  its  firat  ecclesiastical  authority.  But  the  precise  author  or 
compiler  cannot  be  discovered,  and  the  various  views  of  scholars 
concerning  him  are  mere  opinions.*  From  Gaul  the  authority  of 
this  symbol  spread  over  the  whole  of  Latin  Christendom,  and 
subsequently  made  its  way  into  some  portions  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Europe."  The  earliest  distinct  example  of  its  formal  adoption  as 
a  symbol  of  orthodoxy  is  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Christiacum 
(^Cressy),  a.d.  676,  which  exacts  from  every  priest,  deacon,  sub- 
deacon,  or  clericus,  assent  to  the  "  Fides  8.  Athanasii  praesulis."* 
Its  adoption  into  the  Liturgy  of  the  Frank  Church  is  ascribed,  with 
much  probability,  to  the  authority  of  Charles  the  Great.  "  Gieseler 
and  others  consider  that  it  was  this  Creed  that  was  ordered  to  be 
learnt  by  heart  by  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  794,  when  it  decreed, 
'Ut  fides  catholica  sanctas  Trinitatis  et  oratio  Dominica  atque 
Symbolum  Fidei  omnibus  praedicatur  et  tradatur ; '  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  term  fides  catholica  here  is  generic :  at  all  events 
we  would  refer  to  the  creed  contained  in  Charlemagne's  letter  to 
Elipandus,^  which  was  assigned  to  the  same  date  (794)  as  being 
more  probably  the  fides  catholica  of  the  Canon.  It  seems  to  have 
been  recited  at  Prime  on  the  Lord's  Day  at  Basle  in  the  ninth 
century :  we  hear  that  in  997  it  was  sung  in  alternate  choirs  in 
France  and  in  the  Church  of  England :  in  1133  it  was  used  daily  at 
Prime  in  the  Church  of  Autun ;  from  1200  it  assumed  the  titles 
*  Symbolum  S.  Athanasii  *  and  *  Psalmus  Quicunque  vult'  which 
mark  the  character  it  occupies  in  our  services.  It  was  daily  used 
at  Prime  in  those  English  churches  which  adopted  the  use  of  Sarum, 
but  was  always  followed  by  the  recitation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed : 

the  illustration  (in  v.  37),  ^*  for  as  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one 
man,  so  God  and  man  is  one  Christ ;"  which  (it  is  urged)  would  hardly 
have  been  used  by  an  orthodox  writer  after  the  condemnation  of  Eutyches 
by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451. 

^  Waterland,  in  his  deeply  learned  ^  Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  '  (Camb.  1724),  collects  all  the  opinions  held  up  to  his  time,  bat  fails 
to  make  out  any  case  for  his  own  ascription  of  the  Creed  to  Hilary,  bishop 
of  Aries  (about  430).  Vigilius,  of  Thapsus  in  Africa  (about  484),  has  many 
advocates,  on  the  insufficient  ground  that,  for  the  purposes  of  contro- 
versy, he  imposed  works  of  his  own  on  the  Vandals  as  the  compositions  of 
Athanasius  and  Augustine. 

«  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiqq.  Art.  CRESSr.  *  Migne,  xviii  899. 
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AS  if  the  doclciration  of  the  Futh  of  the  worshipper  aln^ays  followed 
on  the  inatructiou  of  the  Church  aa  to  what  it  was  neceEsary  to 
believe."' 

§  28.  It  remains  to  notice  the  opposition  made  from  time  to  time 
within  the  Charch  to  the  views  and  practices  that  were  gaining 
ground  daring  the  period  under  review  ;  eKpecially  to  asceticism 
and  the  monastic  life,  the  reverence  for  saints,  relics,  and  images, 
-and  Mariolatry.  We  need  not  dwell  on  that  sort  of  opposition, 
which  was  prompted  by  worldly  policy,  as  when  the  Emperor 
Vnlens  coudemned  monasticism  because  it  wasted  manly  strength, 
and  substituled  dreamy  contemplation  (be  heixjlc  virtues,  when  they 
were  most  needed  for  resiatance  to  the  barbarians;  nor  on  the 
dislike  of  those  who  felt  their  self-indulgence  rebuked  by  the  stem 
morality  of  ascetics.  The  resiptanco  which  most  calls  for  notice  ifl 
that  which  sprang  from  what  Schaff  describes  as  "  a  liberal,  almost 
Protestant'  conception  of  Christian  morality;  which,  liowever, 
existed  mostly  in  isolated  cases,  waa  rather  negative  than  positive 
in  its  character,  lacked  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and 
hence  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  the  flfth  century,  only  to  he 
revived  long  after,  in  more  mature  and  comprehensive  form,  when 
monasticism  had  fulfilled  its  mission  for  the  world."*  The  leaders 
of  this  opposition  are  stigmatized  as  heretics  by  writers  of  the 
Catholic  Oburch. 

The  most  notable  of  these  leaders  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  resistance  was 
not  yet  hopeless,'  and  when  also  the  neal  of  Jerome  and  Epi- 
phanius  was  awake,  to  record  as  well  as  oppose  the  heretics.  In 
the  East,  Aebiob,  a  presbyter  of  Sehnste  in  Lesser  Armenia  (about 
A.D.  360),  is  known  to  us  through  Epiphanius,"  as  an  opponent  of 
oertain  rules  and  practices,  on  the  ground  that  they  wero  of  no 
divine  authority,  and  infringed  upon  Christian  liberty.  Thus, 
though  his  own  life  was  ascetic,  he  resisted  the  appointment  of 
stated  fasts ;  he  objected  to  the  celebration  of  Easter;  condemned 
prayers  for  the  dead ;  and  maintained  the  equaUty  of  bishops  noA 
presbyters.     The  last  opinion  was  traced  to  his  disappointment  of 

>  Swainson,  Pkt.  of  ChrMian  Aiitiqq.  vai.  \.  p.  4S3.  Respecting  the 
new  light  throH-n  on  the  ciuestinn  hy  the  r»4lbcovery  of  the  funous 
"  Utresht  Puller,"  see  NotU  an4  Uliatratiora  (B). 

1  The  reiemblsnve  it  noticed  hj  Romaa  Catholic  as  well  u  Proteitaiit 
writers.  Thus  BelUrmiae  rails  PivtestaDtisro  the  AtHan  heresi/,  from 
Aeriui.  '  Schaff.  vol.  ii.  p.  327. 
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the  bishopric  of  Sebaste  by  the  hierarchy,  who  persecuted  him  and 
drove  him  out,  with  his  followers,  to  live  in  the  fields  and  find 
shelter  in  caves. 

Epiphanius  also  mentions  an  Arabian  sect,  called  Antidicoma- 
rianitae  (t.c.  "  Opponents  of  Mary  "),  whose  zeal  was  roused  by  the 
semi-heathen  worship  paid  to  the  Virgin  by  the  female  devotees 
called  CoUyridians} 

§  29.  Three  Western  leaders  of  this  puritan-like  opposition  are 
lietter  known  from  the  vehement  writings  of  Jerome  against  them.' 
Hblvidius  (about  a.d.  383) — whether  a  Roman  lawyer  or  priest,  is 
doubtful — demands  notice  fbr  his  opposition  to  the  tenet  of  the  per- 
petual virginity  of  Mary,  which  had  become  an  essential  support  to 
the  exaltation  of  celibacy  above  marriage.  Helvidins  is  stigmatized 
by  Jerome  ^  as  rude  and  illiterate ;  but  he  shows  skill  in  producing 
the  scriptural  arguments  on  which  the  question  tums,^  uid  of 
which  Jerome  gives  ingenious  explanations.  The  question  is  still 
regarded  as  open,  even  by  some  Protestant  divines ;  *  but  in  that 
age  the  denial  of  the  '^perpetua  virginitas"  was  stigmatized  as 
blasphemous  heresy. 

The  Roman  Monk,  Jovinian,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
leaders,  from  the  earnestness  of  his  opposition,  the  broad  principles 
oa  which  he  based  it,  the  success  he  had  for  a  time,  and  the  bitter 
personal  animosity  of  Jerome.'  It  seems  clear  that  Jerome's  own 
proceedings  at  Rome  '  provoked  the  protest  of  Jovinian  against  the 
moral  principles  and  tendencies  of  monasticism.  Not  content  with 
writing,  he  undid  much  of  Jerome's  most  prized  work ;  for  Augus- 
tine^ reproaches  Jovinian  with  misleading  many  Roman  nuns  into 
marriage  by  the  examples  of  the  holy  women  recorded  in  Scripture. 

Though  opposed  by  the  whole  clergy  of  Rome,  he  carried  with 
him  the  popular  feeling,  already  excited  (as  we  have  seen)  by  the 

*  From  KSWvpiSj  diminutive  of  KoWvpOj  a  cake,  because  they  offered 
cakes  to  the  Virgin  with  rites  which  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
worship  of  Ceres.  Hence  these  devotees,  who  had  passed  from  Thrace 
into  Arahia,  are  ranked  among  heretics.     Epiphan.  Hcer,  Ixxix.  1. 

*  A  fourth,  BONOSUS,  bishop  of  Sardica  (A.D.  392),  is  mentioned  by 
Ambrose  as  a  denier  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  {De  Imtit  Virg.  35). 

*  Adv,  Belvidium :  Augustine  also  writes  (Z)e  Hceres,  84)  of  Helvidius 
and  the  sect  of  the  Helvidian^. 

*  Namely,  Matt.  i.  18,  24,  25;  Luke  ii.  7;  and  the  passages  which 
speak  of  brothers  and  sisters  of  our  Lord. 

*  Luther  and  Zwingli  hold  the  same  view  as  Jerome,  and  the  former 
calls  Helvidius  "  a  gross  fool." 

*  See  Jerome*s  work,  Adcersus  Jwinianum. 

'  See  Chap.  XIII.  §  17.  Jerome  was  at  Rome  from  382  to  384,  and 
Jovinian  began  to  write  before  390.  •  De  Hasres.  72. 
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reaulta  of  Jerome's  intempemte  leal.'  Hia  succeBs  is  Litterly 
resanteil  by  Jerome,  who  dmwB  a  vivid  contrast  between  Iha 
elegant,  sicck,  eeosual,  and  bloated  foUowerB  of  JoviniaD — all  the 
Bwine  and  dogs,  braidos  viiltnreB,  eagles,  hawka,  and  hounds — and 
hia  own  pale,  roocerated,  pilgrim-like  disciples.  He  accuges  "  oar 
Epicunis  himaelf"  of  leading  a  life  of  dissolute  lusurj;  but,  as 
Augustine  gives  n.  much  more  fitvourable  account  of  Jovinian's 
personal  character,  tlie  accusations  of  Jerome  may  only  eKpress  hia 
exaggerated  view  of  any  departure  from  his  own  standard  "of  ascetic 
purity,  'riie  like  language  vas  freely  Imrled  against  Luther,  to 
whom  Jevinian  has  been  compared  by  Neander  and  others.  But, 
unbke  Luther,  Jovinlan  did  not  act  on  Jerome's  challenge  to  put 
his  principle  to  the  test  by  taking  a,  wife  himself,  but  he  seems  tu 
have  adhered  to  bis  monastic  profession.  The  great  principle  on 
which  he  took  his  stand  was  this,  that  all  peraone  once  baptized 
into  Christ,  whether  they  be  virgins,  married,  or  widowed,  if  their 
conduct  in  oUier  respects  be  consistent  with  tbeir  profesBinn,  have 
equal  merit  and  equal  Christian  privileges.  Against  this  position 
Jerome  directs  the  whole  argument  of  his  first  book  "  against 
Jovinian,''*  with  such  iutemperate  vehemence  and  contempt  for 
marriage,  aa  to  provoke  a  work  from  Augustine,  maintaioiug  that 
married  life  is  good,  lliougb  celibacy  ia  better.' 

The  second  liook  of  Jerome  la  directed  gainst  thico  other 
heresies,  which  be  ascribes  to  Jovinian,  but.  which  seem  to  be  not 
BO  much  abstract  dogmas,  ns  adjuncts  to  his  main  principle. 
Jerome  states  tbem  as  follows : — that  ihoae  who  are  once  with  full 
faith  bom  t^aia  by  baptism  cannot  bo  overcome  by  the  devil; — 
that  there  is  no  (moral)  difference  between  abstaining  from  food 
and  enjoying  it  with  thanksgiving ;  and  that  all  who  keep  tbo 
baptismal  covenant  will  receive  an  equal  reward  in  heaven.  By 
baptism,  however,  Jovinian  nnderstood  that  inward  inflnence  of  tfau 
Holy  Spirit,  of  which  the  outward  rite  was  but  the  sign ;  and  be 
drew  B  corresponding  distinction  between  the  vidhle  professing 
Church  and  tho  true  spiritual  Charcb.  That  one  broad  distinction 
he  maintained  as  excluding  all  leaser  grades,  and  especially  the 
superior  merit  and  reward  which  the  current  opinion  of  the  aga 
assigned  to  the  monaalic  and  ascetic  life.  It  must  be  rcmerabered 
that  we  only  know  the  views  of  Jovinian  as  they  are  staled  by 
Jerome. 

Before  the  pnblication  of  Jerome's  work,  Jovinian  was  excom- 

'  Especiallj  hi  the  cue  of  Paula  and  Blesllln,  loe.  sup.  cil. 
'  Ade,  Joninianami  written  io  A.n.  :!!>::. 
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municated  and  banished  by  a  council  held  at  Rome  under  Pope 
Siricius,  a  zealous  advocate  of  clerical  celibacy  (about  390).  He 
went  to  Milan,  in  the  hope  of  finding  protection  from  Theodosios ; 
but  there  also  he  was  condemned  by  a  council  held  by  Ambrose. 
Jerome  speaks  of  him  as  dead  in  a.d.  406 ;  ^  and  Augustine  says 
that  his  heresy  was  quickly  suppressed  and  died  out.' 

§  30.  Jerome's  mention  of  the  death  of  Jovinian  occurs  in  a 
tract — said  to  have  been  dictated  in  a  single  night  at  Bethlehem — 
against  Tigilantiub,  whose  reforming  zeal  seems  to  have  been  a 
reaction  for  his  early  experience.  He  was  a  native  of  Calagurris,' 
a  village  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  probably  the  son  of 
an  innkeeper.  In  the  family  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  the  disciple 
and  biographer  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  Yigilantius  acquired 
considerable  literary  culture,  and  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter. 
Through  Sulpicius  he  became  acquainted  with  Paulinus  of  Nola^ 
the  friend  of  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Bufinus,  and  one  of  the  most 
zealous  promoters  of  monasticism  and  reverence  for  the  saints  and 
their  relics.  It  was  in  order  to  be  near  the  remains  of  St.  Felix,  a 
confessor  under  Decius,  that  Paulinus,  an  Aquitanian  who  had 
renounced  the  highest  rank  for  a  religious  life,  removed  to  Nola  in 
Campania,  where  he  built  a  church  over  the  tomb  of  Felix,  and 
adorned  it  with  paintings  of  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
a  symbolic  representation  of  the  Trinity.^  On  each  annual  festival 
of  the  confession,  Paulinus  wrote  a  poem  in  celebration  of  his  life 
and  miracles. 

From  Nola  Vigilantius  went  to  the  East,  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Paulinus  to  Jerome.  The  intimacy  to  which  he  was 
admitted  did  not  confirm  his  respect  for  the  recluse  of  Bethlehem ; 
and  he  charged  Jerome  with  holding  Origenist  opinions.  Though 
he  retracted  the  charge,  he  renewed  it  on  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  thus  doubtless  exacerbating  the  fury  with  which  Jerome 
assailed  the  views  that  Vigilantius  now  began  to  propagate,  (jaul 
(he  said)  had  been  free  from  the  monsters  that  infested  other  parts 

1  Adv.  Vigilantj  i.  '^  Inter  phasides  aves  et  cames  sniles  non  tarn  emisit 
spiritum  quam  eructavit ;"  a  fair  specimen  of  Jerome's  style  of  writing 
about  Jovinian,  and  indeed  his  opponents  generally. 

*  De  HcBr.  82.     "  Cito  ista  haeresis  oppressa  et  exstincta  est.*' 

^  Now  Caseres  in  Gascony.  Jerome  calls  him  Iste  caupo  CcUagurritanuSy 
and  compares  his  "combining  poison  with  the  genuine  faith"  to  his 
"  ancient  art "  of  mingling  water  with  the  wine.'  Hence,  as  the  trade  of 
an  innkeeper  was  a  disqualification  for  holy  orders,  it  is  inferred  that 
Vigilantius  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper^  and  may  have  assisted  his  father 
in  his  business.  Another  elegancy  of  Jerome's  attack  on  Vigilantius  is  the 
play  on  his  name,  in  calling  him  Dormitantius. 

*  Paulin.  J'Jpist.  32 ;  Poema  28  ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  374.  «i 
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of  the  earth,  till  "  of  a  sudden,  there  has  arisen  one  Vigilautins,  who 
should  rather  be  callai  Dormitantiua,  contendiBg  in  an  impure 
spirit  against  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  forbidding  to  honour  the 
graves  of  the  martjrs.  He  rejects  the  vigils :  only  at  Easter  should 
we  sing  UallelujaJi.     He  declares  abstemiuaaness  to  be  beresy,  and 

chastity  a  nursery  of  licentiousness He  opposes  virginity, 

bates  chastity,  cries  against  the  fastings  of  the  saints,  and  would  only 
amidst  jovial  feastings  amuse  himself  with  the  Psalms  of  David."' 
l<'rom  other  passages  we  learn  that  the  superstitions  agaiust  which 
Vftlentinian  directed  his  most  strenuous  protests  were  those  relating 
to  departed  saints.  He  denounced  the  worship  of  thorn  as  idolatry, 
and  thoBO  who  collected  and  adored  the  "  wretched  bonea  "  of  dead 
men  as  "ash-gatherers  and  idolaters."  Their  souls,  which  exist 
"  in  Abraham's  bosom,"  *  or  in  their  appointed  place  of  rest  "  under 
God's  altar,"'  cannot  (he  said),  be  present  at  their  tombs ;  and  the 
miracles  wrought  there  were  not  only  false  in  fact,  but  inconsistent 
with  the  purpose  of  miracles,  which  was  the  benefit  of  unbelievers. 
He  denounced  the  lightdng  of  candles  at  the  snists'  tombs  as  a  ps^n 
supeiBtitiou,  and  the  vigils,  or  nocturnal  worship  in  their  honour, 
as  an  occasion  of  licentious  disorder,  a  fact  which  Jerome  admits. 
In  opposition  to  the  pmctice  of  lavishing  money  on  their  shrines,  ns 
well  as  to  the  merit  of  voiunlary  poverty.  Vigil  an  tius  maintained 
that  it  was  better  for  a  man  to  use  his  money  wisely,  and  to  seek  near 
borne  for  objects  of  charity,  on  which  to  bestow  it  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  than  to  lavish  it  all  at  once  upon  the  poor,  or  send 
it  to  the  monks  at  Jcrtisalera.  Amidst  these  opinions  we  find  no 
doctrinal  heresies,  such  as  Jerome  charges  against  Jovinian  ;  nor  is 
he  able — as  in  that  cose  lie  proved  how  strongly  he  was  willing — 
to  attack  the  moral  character  of  Vigilantius.  The  teaching  which 
roused  bis  wrath  vae  no  new  doctrine,  bat  a  moderate  protest 
against  the  superstitious  innovntionB,  the  evil  of  which  had  probably 
been  made  clear  to  Vi^lantms  bom  his  acquaintance  with  Sulpicius, 
Paulinus,  and  Jerome  hiniBeif.  And  though  there  were  but  few  to 
raise  such  a  warning  voice,  the  Chureh  was  not  yet  so  far  gone  ns  to 
meet  it  with  such  hearty  denunciation  as  Jerome  desired.  We  arc 
not  told  that  Vigilantius  was  eondomned  for  heresy ;  but  we  do 
find  that  he  was  countenanced  by  his  own  diocesan,  as  well  as  by 

■  HieroD.  adv.  VigUaal.  1,  2.  The  lost  tiaasv  of  thji  indictment  aeema 
111  rer^r  to  aoiDe  sppcal  that  Vigilantius  hud  inado  in  Invour  of  Christian 
therrfulDoaa  to  the  word«  of  James,  "  It  nny  merry,  l«l  him  sing  psnlms." 
When  B  peraan'*  opiniou  are  only  knowa  through  the  attofki  of  na  enemy, 
it  is  DGveiaiiry  to  follow  the  method  of  "  reading  between  the  linei." 

'  Loke  lYi.  33.  •  Rev.  vL  9. 
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other  bishopB,'  "  It  is  teiriblo  to  bear,"  says  Jerome,  "  that  even 
bishops  »ro  companiona  of  his  wantunnesa,  if  Ihose  deserve  this 
name,  who  ordain  only  married  persona  deacons,  and  trust  not 
the  chastity  of  the  singla.  We  know  nothing  of  the  later  life  of 
Vigilanlius  ;  for  it  is  a  mere  conjecture  that  he  perialjed  in  the 
invasioa  of  the  Vandala,  in  which  catastrophe  we  lose  all  further 
trace  of  hia  opinious.  The  distinction  obtained  by  him  and  his 
reforming  predecessors  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that 
they  provoked  the  antagoniam  of  Jerome;  but  the  absence  of  any 
more  such  leaders  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  marks  the 
triumph  of  the  practices  against  which  they  raised  their  protest.' 


'  Hisr 


..  Epid 


a.  11.  Linda 
Lips.  183U, 

nd  Dr.  W.  S.  Gillv,  Vigilantius  and  /lis  Times,  Loui.  1844, 

Notes  and  illusteations. 
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lettering  of  (he  4iy  paua  «>e^  the  Z9ih  of 

Febmiry  {-henee  Ibe  nune  f.«p.ye.r); 

cbanged  one  letter  butt  from  thu  diy  to 

quires  SUM  knowledge  of  llie  general  (unn 

tbeyiar  tsil  begnn  «  J»«iay,  Md  Ite 

l»!a,  began  on  Mo«d.y  (A),  and  U  fell  Ui 

rfckunlng  uid  nunlng  of  diiyii  ind  yam 

aumijiF  from  Jm  I  lu  Feb.  M.  wheDce  we 

hud  Jf.,  Fob.M(A),  Tu.,i1{B).  W-.3HC). 

lUey  hul  their  oripo.     The  dlslincUve 

n„»(noWierl,  (iV,  March  1  (D),  ffa(.. 

Ornreh  OilendM  eilau  for  the  cqipaie  of 

Mireli  3  (E),  S.  Mw^  a  (F);  ud  F.  wu 

toK.[lDgll»d.y.i.  #iU.erormgi.*ii)re«,or 

Ihf  Uomiuiul  letter  tir  the  rest  of  the  ye.r, 

of  toj  jBir.  wbkt  uc  rnnrkcd  for  reUgloni 

which  Is  eipmud  tbna.  fur  leTi  [be  l)o- 

First  Rioeng  11»»  ILtnrgled  require- 

Eilg7*,DjlBrB.C!lBtB,BA,tbeye»rbe- 

gintdng  oD  Ssmnlay  eod  cndlngon  Sundir. 

Ihls  wu  locillUted  by  ■  conltivanoi  bor- 

But  lofEelher  wiib  the  week  of  leien 

riiwed  fnno  the  baUien  Runun  alediUr. 

daj.,ofwhleii  Ihaftrst  day,  or  Sunday,  waa 

ualgned  to  tbe  celebratioD  of  (he  Loid's 

>ere  mulced  by  >  rKDirenu  of  Ibe  fint 

elibt  lelten  of  the  alphibet,  » in  Uh  Ec- 

rleBlwKciJ  Ctlendar.  IDe  dv  of  Ibe  wepk 

which,  eventually,  by  general  eotuent  of 

the  churches.  atHrat  divided  on  thla  point. 

(A-O),    TboBnl  letter  (A)  WMMlpied 

wu  aailgned  lo  Ibg  Sunday  next  alter  the 

lions,  tbe  Jews  were,  or  shouM  haw  been 

ILe  letter  u  nbieh  Ok  Ont  Sundir  fell, 

celebrating  (heir  PataOTer,  that  la.  the  day 

of  Ibe  fnll  moon  nearest  lo  the  Tetnal 

Sopdij  in  Uu  jeu,  and  w«  mIM  Ihe 

eqnlnoi.    Heiiee  the  year  of  the  Christian 

^ninicaX  or  Smidat  teUer. 

Calendar  Is  parUy  aolar  of  Ihe  Jnllin  (Urm, 

Tl.e  IVimlnleal  letter  Ih  glvep  unonE 

partly  lonnr.    All  the  Sunday,  .bieb  are 

Itae  '  NoM  fat  Ihs  Year '  In  our  Alnunus. 

^bn.  Sunday  io  U»  b>at  I^onday  aller 

common  yew,  beciiue.  tWre  being  one 

Trinity,  change  iheir  plM«  year  by  year ; 

day  mure  Uun  u  euel  nnmbir  of  weeks 

(he  real,  i.e.  from  1  Adnnt  lo  the  Sunday 

(365  =  sixl  +  11,  the  je«  begun  ud 

before  Sepinagealma,  ahllUng   only  lo   a 

end>  un  Uie  umeday  of  Ihe  week.    In 

plaHi  one  day  later;  in  leap-yean.  two. 

Le«p-ye«f,  0»iigli  there  la  one  day  more. 

About  the  middle  of  (lie  Ibiirth  century. 
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the  Nativity  of  Christ,  until  then  com- 
memorated, if  at  all,  on  the  6th  January, 
was  fixed  to  the  26th  December.  And  as 
other  days,  commemorative  of  bishops, 
martyrs  and  apostles  came  to  be  celebrated, 
these  aUo  were  noted  in  the  fixed  Calendar. 

The  Calendar  existed  in  two  forms :  one, 
in  which  all  the  days  of  the  year  were 
noted,  with  specification  of  months  and 
weeks :  the  other  a  list  of  the  holy  dtiys, 
with  or  without  specification  of  the  month 
date.  Of  the  full  Calendar,  what  seems  to 
be  the  earliest  extant  specimen  is  ftimished 
by  a  fragment  of  a  Crothic  Calendar,  com- 
posed, probably,  in  Thrace  in  the  fourth 
century,  edited  by  Mai,  Script.  Vet.  Nova 
Collectio,  V.  i.  66-68.  This  fragment  gives 
only  the  thirty-eight  days  from  23  Oc- 
tober to  30  November.  It  assigns  the 
festivals  of  seven  saints,  two  of  the  New 
Testament,  three  of  the  Universal  Church, 
two  local,  namely  Gothic. 

Not  less  ancient,  perhaps,  is  a  Roman 
calendar,  of  the  time  of  ConstanUus  IL, 
forming  part  of  a  collection  of  chronogra- 
phical  pieces  written  by  the  calligrapher, 
Furius  Dionysius  Filocalus,  in  the  year 
354 ;  edited,  after  others,  by  Kollar,  Analect. 
Vindobon,  i.  961,  sqq.  This,  while  retain- 
ing  the  astronomical  and  astrological  notes 
of  the  old  Roman  Calendars,  with  some  of 
the  heathen  festivals,  is  so  f)ar  Christian 
that,  side  by  side  with  the  old  nundinal 
letters  A-U,  it  gives  also  the  Dominical 
letters,  A-G,  of  the  ecclesiastical  year;  but 
it  does  not  specify  any  of  the  Christian 
holy  days.    (Comp.  Ideler,  ffcU).  2, 140.) 

Next  in  point  of  antiquity  is  the  Calendar 
composed  by  Polemeus  Silvlus,  in  the  year 
448,  edited  by  the  Boll<«ndi8ts,  Acti  sanc- 
torum, Januar.  vil.  176  ff.  This  is  a  ftill 
Roman  Calendar  adapted  to  Christian  use, 
not  only  as  that  of  a.d.  354,  Just  noticed, 
by  specification  of  the  Lord's-days,  but 
with  some  few  holy  days  added,  namely, 
four  in  connection  with  Christy  and  six  for 
commemoration  of  martyrs. 

Of  the  short  Calendar,  the  most  ancient 
specimen  is  that  which  was  first  edited  by 
Bucherius,  de  Doctrina  Temporum,  c.  xv. 
266  sqq.  (Antwerp,  1634) — a  work  of 
Roman  origin  dating  from  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century,  as  appears  from 
the  contents,  as  also  from  the  fact  that  it 
iB  inducted  in  the  collection  of  Filocalus, 
thence  edited  by  Kollar,  u.  t. ;  also  with  a 
learned  commentary  by  Lambecius,  Catal. 
Codd.  MSS.  in  Biblioth,  Caesar.  Vindobon. 
iv.  277  if.,  and  by  Greevios  J%a,  Tiii.    It 


consists  of  two  portions,  of  whidi  the  fint 
is  a  list  of  twelve  popes  from  Lacios  to 
Julius  (predecersor  of  Liberios),  aj>.  253- 
352;  nut  complete,  however,  for  Sixtos 
(Xystus)  has  his  place  among  the  martyrB, 
and  Marcellus  is  omitted.  The  other  part 
gives  names  and  days  of  twenty-two  mar- 
tyrs, all  Roman,  including,  besides  Xystus, 
those  of  earlier  popes,  Fabianus,  CalliBtua, 
and  Pontianus.  Together  with  these,  the 
Feast  of  the  Nativity  is  noted  on  2Sth 
December,  and  that  of  the  Cathedra  Petri 
assigned  to  22nd  February. 

A  similar  list  of  Roman  festivals  with  a 
lectionary  (^Capitulare  KvangeUtriwm  to- 
tiue  annt)  was  edited  by  Fronto  (Paris, 
1652,  and  in  his  Epistola,e  et  Ditsertat. 
eccle$ia^ticae,  p.  107-233,  Veron.  1733, 
from  a  manuscript  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  belonging  to  the  convent  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve at  Paris.  This  seems  to  have  bera 
composed  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth 
century.  Another,  also  Roman,  edited  by 
Martene,  Thes,  Analect,  v.  65,  is  periiape 
of  later  date. 

A  Calendar  of  the  church  of  Carthage,  of 
the  like  form,  discovered  by  Mabillon,  and 
appended  by  Ruinart  to  his  Acta  Mar- 
tyrurnt  is  by  them  assigned  to  the  fifth 
century.  It  contains  only  festivals  of 
bishops  and  martyrs,  mostly  local.  It  opens 
with  the  title  "  Hie  continentur  dies  natal- 
itiorum  martyrum  et  depositiones  episoo- 
porum  quod  ecclesiae  Carthaginis  anni- 
versaria  celebrant.*' 

As  each  church  had  its  own  bishops  and 
martyrs,  each  needed  in  this  regard  (ije, 
for  tiie  days  marked  for  the  DepottHonet 
Epifcoponan  and  Natafitia  Martyrum)  its 
separate  calendar.  It  belonged  to  the 
bishop  to  see.that  these  lists  were  prqperiy 
drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  church.  And 
to  this  effect  we  find  St  Cyprian  in  his 
36th  epistle  exhorting  his  clergy  to  malce 
known  to  him  the  days  on  which  the  con- 
fessors suffered.  *'  Dies  eonun  qnibas  ex- 
cedant  nunciate,  ut  commemorationes 
eorum  inter  memorias  martyrum  celebrare 
possimus." 

Out  of  these  Calendar  notices  grew 
the  MartyrologieSt  which,  however,  they 
greatly  surpass  in  authority  and  import- 
ance. For  the  Calendar,  being  essential  as 
a  liturgical  directory,  was  therefore  com- 
posed only  by  the  bishop  or  by  some  high 
officer  of  the  church  appointed  by  him. 
Nothing  could  be  added  to,  or  altered  in 
the  Calendar,  but  by  his  authority.  It  was 
accordingly  prefixed  or  appended  to  the 
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Chap.  XVIII. 


espedally  indicated  by  the  paucity,  or  en- 
tire absence,  of  d^ys  assigned  to  the  B. 
Virgin  Mary.  Writers  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  satisfy  themselves  in  respect  of  this 
fact  with  the  explanation,  that  the  days 
assigned  to  the  Lord  include  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mother.  Thus, 
for  example.  Morcelli  iAfr,  Christiana^ 
dted  by  Binterim,  u.  s.  p.  14)  accounts  for 
the  entire  silence  of  the  CaJUndL,  Carthag. 
concerning  the  days  of  the  V.  Mary; 
and  the  like  explanation  is  given  of  the  fact 
that  of  St.  Augustine  we  have  no  sermon 
preached  for  a  fet>tival  of  the  Virgin. 

4.  Another  note  of  antiquity  is  the 
absence  of  all  saints'  days  and  other  cele- 
brations  from  the  period  during  which  Lent 
falls.  Thus  March  and  April  in  the  Car- 
thaginian Calendar  exhibit  no  such  days ; 
and  the  like  blank  appears  in  the  calendars 
of  Bucberius  and  Frunto.  For  the  61st 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (cir.  aj>. 
352)  enjoins :  **  a  martyr's  day  must  not 
be  kept  during  the  quadrigesima,  but  must 
(at  that  time)  be  reserved  for  {Sabbaths 
and  Lord's-days"  (Bruns,  i.  78).  And 
with  this  agreed  the  rule  of  the  Latiu 
Cburch,  OS  expressed  in  the  1st  canon  of  the 
10th  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  656  (Bruns,  i. 
298),  with  especial  reference  to  the  falling 
of  Lady-day  (Feast  of  Annunciation,  25 
Mar.)  in  Lent,  or  on  Easter-day  itself. 

5.  Before  the  5th  century,  no  day  of  a 
canonized  bishop  or  other  saint  is  marked 
to  be  kept  as  festival,  unless  be  was  also  a 
martyr.  The  occurrence  of  any  such  day 
is  a  sure  indication  that  the  Calendar  is  of 
later  date  than  a.d.  400 ;  or,  that  the  entry 
is  of  later  insertion.  To  the  bishops  is 
assigned  the  term  Depositio;  to  the 
martyrs,  Natxlii  or  Natalitium. 

6.  Vigils  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
oldest  Calendars.  Not  one  vigil  is  noted 
in  the  Kal.  Bucherianum  and  XM.  Cartha- 
ginent'.  The  Kal.  Fnm  tonianum  (supra) 
has  four.    A  Galilean  Calendar  of  a  .d.  826 


edited  by  d'Achery  (^SpicU^,  x.  130),  has 
five ;  and  another,  by  Martene,  for  which 
be  claims  an  earlier  date  (l^het.  AmeuL  y. 
65)  has  nine. 

For  the  determinaticm  of  the  Pkvvinoe 
or  Church  to  which  a  Calendar  belongat 
the  only  criterion  to  be  relied  aa  is  the 
preponderance  in  it  of  names  of  martyrs 
and  saints  known  to  be  of  that  diocese  *or 
province.     Naturally  each  Chmxh  would 
honour  most  its  own  confessors  and  cham- 
pions of  the  faith.    Especially  does  this 
rule  hold  in  respect  of  the  bishops,  whose 
names,  unless  they  were  also  mar^rrs  or 
otherwise   men   of  highest  note  in  the 
Church,  would  not  be  likely  to  obtain  a 
place  in  the  Calendars  of  other  than  their 
own  Churches. 

The  Greek  Church  had  its  calendare, 
under  the  title  c^ii^cptc  (cofmurruo}), 
fitivciiov  (eopT.) ;  later,  icaAcvrapu»y,  wfaic^ 
as  containing  the  oflBces  for  each  celebration, 
grew  into  enormous  dimensions.  One  'sndi. 
with  the  designation,  MijyoA^oy  n^ 
tvayytXuav  copraorucby  sive  JSdlenda' 
rium  Ecclesiae  Constantinopdlitanae, 
edited  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Alboni 
Library  by  Morcelli,  fills  two  quarto 
volumes,  Rome.  1788.  Bat  the  title 
fiifyoAoyioy  corresponds  not  with  the  Latin 
Kalendarium,  but  with  the  Martyrologium. 
Cave,  in  a  dissertation  appended  to  his 
Bistoria  Literaria,  part  ii.  (de  LUnis  et 
officiis  ecclesiastieis  Oraecarum,  p.  43). 
describes  the  KoXevrapiov  €t  Mpkemeris 
£cclesiastica  in  usum  Mitu  asmiy  as  a 
digest  of  all  Church  festivals  and  fasts  for 
the  twelve  months,  day  by  day,  beginning 
with  September.  **  That  CalendaTB  of  this 
kind  were  composed  for  the  use  of  the 
churches  is  plain  from  Bibltoth.  Vindobon. 
Cod.  Hist.  JScd.  zcvii.  num.  xiii^  whidi 
gives  a  letter  written  by  the  head  of  some 
monastery  in  reply  to  questions  conoeralng 
monastic  observances  of  holydays ;  to  which 
is  appoaded  a  complete  Church  Calendar. 
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THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  EASTERN  CHURCH, 

AND  THE  ESTAELISHaiENT  OP  THE 

HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER  XIS. 

POPE  GREGOllY  THE  GREAT  AND  THE  FOUNDATION 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 


I 


Transitign  lo  the  Church  of  thn  &Iiddle  Ages— The  chief  inteTnt 
trsnaferTed  to  thn  West,  g  2,  Pope  Greqohy  [.  the  Great — His  early 
Life— Visit  to  Conatantinoiilo— Election  to  tha  Papacy.  %  3.  State  of 
the  Church — Gregory's  Adminlatralion — His  Charity  uid  Hoipilality. 
S  4.  His  relations  to  the  Westem  Churches — AaaertioD  of  the  Supremacy 
§  5.  His  Contest  with  CoDBtantiiiople  about  the  title  of 
lEcamenif'tS Biihop — The  iCmperori  Maurice aad  Procab.  §6.  Gregory's 
Toleration  — Hlf  Zeal  agiiutt  Paganism  and  for  Missions,      g  7.  His 
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Death,  Works,  and  Opinions.    §  8.  The  Mission  of  Augustine  to  England 
— Conversion  of  Ethelbert.    §  9.  Establishment  of  the  See  of  Canterbury. 
§  10.  Character  impressed  from  the  first  on  the  English  Church.     Con- 
stitution of  the  English  bishoprics — Sees  of  York,  London,  and  Rochester. 
§  11.  Gregory's  directions  about  Heathenism  and  the  Customs  of  the 
Churches — The  native  British  Church  put  under  Augustine — His  Quarrel 
with  the  Welsh  Bishops.   §  12.  Death  of  Augustine — Conversion  of  North* 
umbria,  East  Anglia,  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Sussex.     §  13.  St.  Kinian  and 
the  Pictish  Church— The  Scots  in  Ireland — Pelagianism  in  Britain — 
Mission  of  St.  Germanus  — Palladius  sent  to  the  Scots  in  Ireland.     §  14. 
St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland — ^His  Life,  Labours,  and  Writings. 
.§  15.  Irish  Missions  to  North  Britain — St.  Columba  and  the  Community 
of  lona — Independence  of  the  Scoto-Irish  Church — Their  Rule  of  Easter. 
§  16.  Irish   Missions   to   the  Continent — St.  Columban,  St.  Gall,  and 
others.     §  17.  The  Scoto-Irish  Church  in  Northumbria — King  Oswald 
— Bishopric  and  Monastery  of  Lindisfarn  —  King  OswY — ^Wilfrid — 
— The  Synod  of  Whitby  adopts  the  Roman  Use  of  Easter  and  the  Supre- 
macy of  the  Pope— Wilfrid  made  Bishop  of  York.     §  18.  Theodobe, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury — The  Synod  and  Canons  of  Hertford.     §  19. 
Division  of  Sees — Banishment  of  Wilfrid,  and  his  Appeal  to'Rome — ^Theo- 
dore and  King  Ecgfrid  resist  the  Pope — Wilfrid  converts  the  South  Saxons 
— His  restoration,  vicissitudes,  and  death.    §  20.  Advance  of  Religion  and 
Learning  by  Wilfrid  and  Theodore,  Hadrian  and  Benedict  Biscop — Im- 
provements in  Churches  and  Worship — Libraries — Monasteries  of'Wear- 
mouth  and  Jarrow — The  Venerable  Bede— Egbert,  Archbishop  of 
York — Alcuin — Decline  of  Northumbria  and  of  English  Learning. 

§  1.  As  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  marks  the  transition  from 
the  primitive  church  to  the  system  of  imperial  Christianity,  so, 
after  tracing  the  connection  of  the  Church  with  the  Empire  for 
three  hundred  years,  we  find,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
another  transition  to  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Eastern 
Church,  rapidly  falling  into  decay  through  its  own  corruptions 
and  the  weight  of  Byzantine  despotism,  and  about  to  suffer  the 
great  catastrophe  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  recedes  into  com- 
parative insignificance.  As  the  new  Christian  states  of  the  West 
come  to  the  front  of  our  scene,  their  ecclesiastical  interests  are  so 
mixed  up  with  their  civil  polity,  as  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
history  of  each  nation,  leaving  only  the  most  important  facts  to  the 
distinct  province  of  Church  History.  At  the  same  time  Home  has 
assumed  a  position  which  makes  it  the  centre  of  the  whole  subject ; 
and  the  distinct  attainment  of  that  position  dates  from  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Gregory  the  Great. 

§2.  Gregory  was  bom  at  Rome,  about  540,  of  a  family  of 
senatorial  rank,  and  he  was  the  great-grandson  of  a  Bishop  of  Rome.^ 

1  Either  Felix  III.  or  Felix  lY.     It  is  nncertain  which. 
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He  rose  to  the  oDioe  of  Fra.'tor;  but  about  tbe  age  of  thirty-five 
he  devoted  his  time  and  property  to  religioua  objects.  liefiidea 
foundiHg  six  monoBteriea  in  Sicily,  he  established  one  in  bis  own 
house  on  the  Catlian  Hill.  In  this  monastery,  which  he  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew,  but  which  has  since  been  colled  by  its  founder's  name, 
Gregory  persevered  in  a  strictly  ascetic  discipliDe,  notwithstanding 
frequent  severe  illness.  About  577  he  was  ordained  dencon,  and 
lie  was  soon  afterwards  sent  as  tbe  legate  of  Pope  Pelagins  II.  to  the 
court  of  Tiberius  II.'  At  Constantinople  he  maintaineil  the  reality 
of  the  resurrection  body  against  the  Origenist  opinions  of  the 
patriarch  Eutychiue  so  successfully,  that  the  doctrine  of  Eutycbius 
was  condemned  by  the  Emperor  and  reuoiinced  by  the  patriarch 
himself  on  his  death-bed. 

Gregory  returned  to  Home  in  5M,  and  became  ecclesiasticnl 
secretary  to  Pope  Pelagius.  While  residing  in  his  monastery  as 
abbot,'  be  is  said  to  have  witnessed  that  memorable  scene  of  the 
Anglian  captives  in  the  alave-market,  which  moved  him  lo  under- 
take the  conversion  of  our  heathen  forefiithers.'  But  his  services 
could  not  be  spared  at  Rome,  and  on  the  death  of  Pelagius,  in 
January  590,  the  Senate,  clergy,  and  people  elected  Gregory  his 
successor.  In  vain  he  tried  every  means  to  escape  the  dignity,  and 
wrote  to  entreat  the  Emperor  Maubice'  to  withhold  liis  confirma- 
tioa ;  the  Governor  of  home  opened  and  detained  the  letter ;  and 
Gregory  was  consecrated  in  September  690. 

g  3.  At  this  epoch  Home  and  Italy  were  reduced  to  the  deepest 
distress,  and  the  Western  Church  is  compared  by  Gregory  himself 
to  "an  old  and  shattered  ship,  admitting  the  waters  on  all  aideH, 
its  timbers  rotten,  and  shalicn  by  daily  storms,  nnd  sounding  of 
wreck."  In  Italy,  the  Ariau  Lombards  had  destroyed  churches  and 
monasteries ;  the  clergy  were  too  few  for  their  fiocks,  and  both  they 
and  the  monks  were  griovonsly  lax  in  discipline.  The  coi> 
ruptions  of  the  Frdnkish  kingdom  have  already  been  described. 
Spain  bad  only  just  recovered  from  the  Arian  heresy;  Africa  was 
again  troubled  by  the  Bonatista;  and  tbe  schism  'caused  by  the 
question  of  the  "  Three  Articles  "  was  still  maintained  at  Aquileia 
and  in  other  parts. 

Gr^ory  set  himself  to  encounter  these  difQculties — with  that  mar- 
vellous activity  and  capnclty  for  aflairs,  sacred  and  secular,  lo 
which  his  letters*  stilt  bear  witness — from  the  goveramcnt  of  the 

'  Tiberius  II.  wm  solo  empemr,  5TS-582,  kner  hiving  beea  sasociated 
with  JuslEn  11.  for  four  yrars. 

*  It  U  iDt  certain  whether  he  was  ilreiidy  BboDt  before  his  miuioD  to 
ConitSDtinnple.  or  ws>  elected  after  his  rutuTD.  *  See  below,  §  S. 

*  Msarieiui  wu  emperor  for  twenty  years,  582-602. 

*  They  are  nesrly  850  In  number. 
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churches,  the  defence  of  the  country,  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
and  the  reclaiming  of  heretics,  to  the  minutise  of  discipline,  the 
management  of  a  farm,  and  the  relief  of  individual  distress.  He 
still  continued  his  simple  monastic  life,  confining  his  society  to  the 
monks  and  clergy,  with  whom  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  for  whose 
education  he  provided.  He  re-organized  his  Church  and  improved  its 
Liturgy,  arranging  the  service  of  the  mass  nearly  in  its  present  form, 
and  estahlishing  a  singing  school,^  with  the  style  of  chanting  which 
still  hears  his  name.  In  preaching  he  was  constant  and  so  powerful, 
that  he  was  believed  to  bo  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form 
of  a  white  dove.  The  wealth  of  his  see  was  devoted  to  the  daily 
relief  of  the  needy ;  for  whom  he  felt  so  deeply  responsible,  that 
when  a  poor  man  was  found  dead  in  the  streets,  Gregory  took  the 
guilt  to  himself.  His  monastery  was  open  to  strangers  and 
wanderers ;  and  once  he  is  said  to  have  received  assurance  of  the 
reward  promised  by  the  Apostle,^  in  a  vision  of  the  Saviour,  who 
said  to  him^'  On  other  days  thou  hast  relieved  me  in  my  Members, 
but  yesterday  in  Myself."  He  took  part  in  political  aiSairs  in  the 
hope  of  securing  peace  for  the  Church,  and  his  negociations  with  the 
Lombards  more  than  once  averted  the  miseries  of  war. 

§  4.  In  his  administration  and  his  intercourse  with  other  churches, 
Gregory  used  the  agency  of  the  commissioners  who  managed  the 
property  of  the  Roman  see,  or,  as  it  now  came  to  be  called,  the 
Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.^  They  were  deacons  and  sub-deacons,  and 
laymen  who  were  called  Defensores,  In  some  provinces  and  kingdoms 
— ^as  in  Gaul  and  Spain— he  was  i-epresented  by  bishops  called 
Vicars,  on  whom  he  bestowed  special  privileges,  the  badge  of  which 
was  the  pall  (pallium).  He  did  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  churches  beyond  the  subiu'bicarian  provinces,  which  he  took 
under  his  own  special  care.  But  in  all  parts  of  the  West  he 
asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  sec  of  Borne  as  the  centre  of  eccle- 
siastical privileges  and  jurisdiction.  His  agents,  even  when  only 
sub-deacons,  were  empowered  to  admonish  bishops,  and  to  summon 
those  even  of  a  whole  province  to  receive  the  advice  and  rebuke  of 
the  Pope.  He  acquired  a  new  authority  over  the  African  Church 
by  aid  of  the  imperial  governor,  Gennadi  us;  and  in  Gaul  he 
established  a  connection  with  the  Frankish  kingdom,  which  might 
supply  and  counterbalance  any  want  of  support  or  jealousy  from 
the  Emperor. 

^  **  He  superintended  in  person  the  exercises  of  the  choristers ;  the  whip 
with  which  he  threatened  and  admonished  them  was  still  preserved  for 
centuries  as  a  relic  (Joh.  Diac.  ii.  5-6)." — Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  5. 

'  Heb.  xiii.  2 ;  Gen.  six.  1. 

^  This  included  estates  not  only  in  Italy  an\  the  adjacent  islands,  but  in 
Gaul,  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  Africa,  and  even  Asia.     (Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.) 
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S  5.  In  tia  relations  with  the  Eastern  Chiirob,  Gregory  took  his 
stand  on  equality  and  mutual  iudepeiidencc'  Ho  distinctly  recog- 
nized the  pntrinrchs  of  Alesandrin  and  Antioch  as  his  equals, 
hecBUSC  tbey  were,  "  like  himself,  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  sbarcrs 
with  him  in  the  one  chair  of  the  same  founder."'  But,  like  his 
predecessor,  Pelagius,  he  contested  the  right  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Con.<tantinople  (John  the  Faster)  to  assume  the  title  of  (Ecumenical 
Bishop.  He  objiKted  to  it  as  interfering  with  the  hopour  due  to 
the  Emperor,  and  also  on  grounds  which  have  a  most  interesting 
bearing  on  the  Homiah  asBumption  of  supremacy;  for,  in  rohuking 
John,  Gregory  renounced  for  himself  all  similar  assumption.  Ho 
condemned  it  as  proud  and  foolish,  an  imttatioa  of  the  Devil,  and 
quoted  against  it  the  position  of  St.  Peler,  who  waa  only  one  of  the 
Apostles,  though  the  first.  He  declared  that  the  hishopa  of  Rome 
had  abstained  from  using  the  title,  though  conferral  on  them  by  the 
Council  of  Chaloedon,  lest  they  should  seem  to  deny  the  pontificate 
to  others.  He  urged  the  argument,  which  has  lately  acquired  a  new 
force,  that  if  an  (Ecumenical  Bishop  should  err,  tlie  wliole  Church 
would  likil,  and  that,  in  fact,  there  had  been  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople who  were  not  only  heretics  but  heresiarcha. 

Gregory's  remonstrances  were  unavailing,  alike  with  John  and 
his  successor  Cyriac,  and  with  the  Emperor  Maurice,  who  had  other 
grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  Pope.  The  Emperor  often  interfered 
with  Gregory's  strict  discipline,  as  unsuited  to  the  troubles  of  the 
times.  When  Maurice  issued  an  edict  forbidding  soldiers  and  civil 
otficcrs  to  iKcome  monks,  Gregory  told  him  that  he  was  imperilling 
his  salvation.  The  part  which  Gregnry  took  in  pohtical  affairs  was 
misrepresented  to  the  Emperor,  of  whose  neglect  and  weakness  it 
was  a  practical  rebuke. 

Such  were  the  relations  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  when 
an  outbreak  at  Constantinople  deposed  Maurice,  and  gave  tiie 
purple  to  the  centurion  Phocas  (6(K-610),  a  monster  of  vice  and 
cruelty.  The  usurper  sought  the  favour  of  Iha  Roman  bishop ;  and 
Gregory's  warmest  admirers  have  failed  to  excuse  his  letters  of  con- 
gratulation and  other  marks  of  honour  to  I'hocas.  Cyriac  had  to 
abandon  the  disputed  title  ;  but  it  was  finally  sanctioned  by  the 
Emperor  Horaclius  and  by  the  Sixrh  General  Council  (681).*  At 
the  same  Council  the  title  was  claimed  for  Pope  Agatho  by  his 
legates,  and  it  wns  Iheocsforward  usually  assumed  by  the  i 
uf  the  great  bishop  who  had  disowned  and  condemned  it 

'  Thrra  ire,  indeed,  psuiges  in  wbich  he  eeeme  to  cJaim  loi 
iupreina<:7  for  tfae  *ee  of  Rome ;  liut  their  precise  KOpe  is  qui 
and  the  question  mutt  be  decided  by  tfae  general  tenor  "f  hit  luij 

'^!irt.vi.BO;  vil.  40:  Rebertwn,  vol,  ii.  p.  8.       •SesCb^J 
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§  6.  Gregory  succeeded  in  partly,  though  not  completely,  healing 
the  schism  of  Aquileia  and  Istria,  by  taking  his  stand  on  the  first 
four  Councils  (which  he  likened  in  authority  to  the  Four  Grospels), 
and  treating  the  fifth  as  of  minor  importance.  By  this  compro- 
mise, too,  he  effected  a  reconciliation  between  the  orthodox  Bishop 
of  Milan  and  the  Lombard  queen,  Theodelinda,  who  became  a 
friend  to  the  Roman  see.  Her  son  was  baptized  in  the  communion 
of  Rome,  and  Arianism  died  out  among  the  Lombards  by  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

Towards  heretics  in  general  Gregory  was  tolerant ;  but  he  urged 
the  execution  of  the  severe  laws  against  the  fanatical  Donatists. 
He  p*otected  the  Jews,  and  discouraged  the  attempts  at  their  com- 
pulsory conversion,  which  were  now  often  practised  in  Graul  and 
Spain.  But  he  was  zealous  in  rooting  out  the  remains  of 
heathenism  among  the  rural  population;  reproving  landowners 
who  allowed  the  practice  of  Pagan  rites,  and  urging  the  authorities 
to  reclaim  the  rustics  sometimes  by  lenity,  sometimes  by  increased 
taxes,  or  even  by  personal  chastisement.  Pity  for  the  men  of  old  who 
had  perished  in  heathenism  was  a  constant  emotion  of  Gregory's. 
The  character  of  Trajan  in  particular  is  said  to  have  so  impressed 
him,  that  he  prayed  in  St.  Peter's  church  that  God  might-  yet  give 
the  soul  of  the  Emperor  grace  to  know  the  name  of  Christ  and  to 
be  converted.  But  he  knew  that  heathen  nations  were  still  within 
the  reach  of  his  own  efforts ;  and  his  yearning  for  their  salvation, 
finding  an  occasion  from  his  benevolence  in  redeeming  the  captives, 
led  to  that  famous  scene  in  the  slave-market  at  Rome,  from  which 
we  may  date  the  long  history  of  those  missions  to  the  heathen,  of 
which  England  was  first  the  object  and  for  ages  afterwards  the 
source. 

§  7.  But  before  relating  this  beginning  of  our  own  church  history, 
we  must  record  the  death  of  Gregory,  which  took  place  soon  after 
the  success  of  the  English  mission  was  fully  assured.  His  letters 
to  Augustine  and  others,  of  which  we  have  presently  to  speak,  are 
the  more  interesting  because  dictated  from  the  bed  to  which  his  in- 
firmities confined  him  for  some  years  before  his  release  on  the  12th 
of  March,  604. 

Among  the  literary  works  for  which  he  found  time  amidst  his 
incessant  labours  and  frequent  illness,  was  the  "Morals"  on  the 
Book  of  Job,  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Leander,  bishop  of  His- 
palis  (Seville).  Regarding  much  of  the  book  as  figurative^  he 
attempts  to  trace  its  spiritual  and  moral  sense ;  making  Job  the 
type  of  the  Church,  and  his  wife  the  carnally-minded ;  his  friends 
are  the  heretics,  and  their  conviction  is  the  reconciliation  of  heretics 
to:  the  Chlurch.    tliis  cxtrayagEuice  of  allegory  is.fiUy  sostai^od  by 
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a  coastaat  wrestinj^  of  the  Scripture  text  and  Importatioa  of  foreign 
matter.  The  gri'at  Pops  had  no  pretensions  to  be  a  critical  expo- 
Eilor,  and  he  confearea  his  ignorance  of  Greek.  His  practical 
wiadom  appears  in  his  Pastoral  Hale,  which  became  a  model  for 
the  bishops  of  the  West,  especially  for  those  of  the  FranliB  under 
Charles  the  Great,  and  the  Kngli«)i  unduT  Alfred.'  Bis  Dialogues, 
addressed  to  the  Lombard  Qaeen  'ilieodelinda,  show  the  hold  which 
miracuioua  legends  bad  now  gained  in  the  Church,  and  bring  out 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  more  distinctly  than  any  former  work. 
His  Letters  abound  in  passages  showing  a  great  rererence  for 
reiicB.'  He  strongly  advocates  the  monastic  life,  which  he  himself 
practised ;  and  he  supported  monaateAes  gainst  the  encroachments 
of  bisbopa.  But  he  condemned  the  excesses  of  asceticism ;  and, 
though  he  contribute  to  extend  celibacy  araong  the  clei^y,  he  did 
not  sanction  the  separation  of  those  who  were  already  married. 

S  8,  The  most  lasting,  and  lo  us  the  moat  intcrfsting  fruit  of 
Gregory's  labours,  is  the  introdnction  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen  conquerors  of  Britain.  We  need  not  repeat  the  beautiful 
story,  told  by  our  first  native  historian,'  how  Gr^ory,  while  still 
abbot  of  his  monastery  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  moved  by  the  sight 
of  some  Anglian  slaves  from  Britain  to  vow  that  the  praises  of  God 
should  be  sung  in  their  land.  The  Pd]«*  gave  his  consent,  but 
the  people  of  Home  would  not  suffer  Gregory  to  leave  them. 
Still,  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  heathen  people  of  the  remote 
and  once  Christian  island  within  the  psie  of  the  Church  was 
among  the  first  objects  that  Gregory  kept  in  view  ou  the  papal 

'  Hia  opjnioiii  on  the  groving  UH  af  imng^i  in  charchei  ars  vtry  in- 
teresting.     (See  Chap.  XVIIL  §  IG,  pp,  *50-l.) 

*  Ikde,  H.  E.  ii.  1.  S«a  tbo  Stadtnt't  Hmvr,  rh.  ii.  g  14.  and  the 
picluresque  narrotiTe  of  Ilenn  Stanley,  JIhiorkal  Mtmoriah  of  Canierturj. 
It  msv  veil  be  daubted  whether  the  iceae  with  the  AagliuD  sliiei  belong!! 
to  the  re«l  history,  or  to  the  legends,  of  Grogorr's  life.  (1)  The  eliborste 
pliy  «n  words  suggesU  a  jtupicion  that  the  story  is  rather  ben  troruto 
than  Bcro.  (2)  Beds  does  not  relate  it  in  its  place  as  part  of  the  history 
of  the  mlssioD  (i.  53),  but  he  brings  it  in  anemards  as  bd  episode,  (8) 
Tlie  very  wmda  with  whioh  he  inwodocea  and  diimissea  the  stnty  seem  W 
mark  it  as  daiivBd  from  those  legeBdanr  historiea  of  Gregory  which  w» 
know  to  have  been  popular  in  England  (Job.  I^ac.  ii.  41,  44),  rather  thin 
from  the  authentic  records  which  were  oopied  fur  Beds  at  Cnnterbary  and 
Roine,  and  Erom  which  mrnvmenbi  titeranau  he  eipressly  distingnisbeB 
that  unionim  tradilio  about  Gregory  and  his  disciples  (Prafat.)  whicb  he 
here  cites; — "  Mec  prelerennda  opinio  que  de  beato  Gregorio,  tradilioni 
mqjonm  ad  Doa  uKjiu  pnlata  est;"  and,  at  the  end,  "Hee  jnila 
opintoHinn,  qatm  ab  aniv/aii  acceplmus.  Historic  Bonrs  eecleiiasticc  ia- 
serere  Dppnrtunnm  durimus."  • 

■  It  Is  not  qnite  certain  whether  this  wu  Beaedtct  II.  (a74-STB)  ui 
relagioi  IL  (578-5»0}. 
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throne.  ITiere  is  a  letter  in  which  he  bids  Candidus,  his  defensor 
in  Gaul,  to  buy  some  Anglian  youths  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  and 
send  them  to  be  trained  in  the  monasteries  at  Rome. 

In  596  an  interval  of  peace  with  the  Lombards  gave  the  oppor- 
tunity; and  Gregory  chose  Augustine/  the  provost  of  Lis 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  a  man  of  ardent  zeal,  but  somewhat 
intolerant  and  self-sufficient,'  with  a  band  of  his  monks,  over  whom 
Augustine  was  made  Abbot,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  English 
nation.  Augustine  was  designated  as  the  intended  bishop  of  the 
new  Church. 

On  their  journey  through  Gaul,  the  missionaries  heard  such 
nccounts  of  the  ferocity  of  the  infidel  nation,  whose  language  even 
was  unknown  to  them,  that  they  sent  Augustine  home  to  entreat 
that  they  might  be  spared  a  pilgrimage  so  distant,  perilous,  and 
doubtful  in  its  result.'  Gregory  sent  him  back  with  a  letter 
encouraging  them  to  persevere;  the  party  of  forty  monks  was 
joined,  probably  by  some  Gallic  presbyters ;  and  in  697  they  landed 
at  Ebbesfleetj  on  the  S.  point  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  nearly  optK)site 
to  the  Castle  of  Richborough  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel 
called  Wantsumiiy  which  then  divided  the  island  from  the  mainland 
of  Kent.  The  Christian  missionaries  were  in  the  same  position  as 
the  Jutish  auxiliaries  had  been  a  century  and  a  half  before,  awaiting 
in  the  i>«land  the  reception  they  might  meet. 

Their  way  was  not  altogether  unprepared.  Etl^elbert,  the  King 
of  Kent,  who  had  won  a  sort  of  supremacy  over  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
fitdtes  south  of  the  Humber,*  had  a  Christian  wife.  Bertha,  daughter 
of  Charibert  (Herbert),  the  Frank  King  of  Paris,  who  had  brought 
with  her  a  bishop,  Liudhard,  and  practised  Christian  worship  in  an 

*  In  English  the  name,  like  that  of  the  great  bishop  of  Hippo,  is  often 
abbreviated  to  Attstin. 

^  The  faults  of  Augustine  are  hinted  at  in  Gregory's  admonitory  letter 
(Bede,  H.  E,  ii.  31),  and  were  shown,  with  unhappy  consequences,  in  his 
dealings  with  the  bishops  of  the  old  British  Church.  See  also  Dean 
Stanley's  sketch  of  Augustine's  character  {Historical  Memorials  of  CaiUer' 
bury,  p.  52,  5th  edit.  1868). 

»  During  the  century  and  a  half  since  the  beginning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conquest,  Britain  seems  to  have  become  almost  as  unknown  to  the  Bomans 
of  both  empires  (and  especially  in  the  East,  witness  the  marvellous  stories 
of  Procopius)  as  before  the  first  invasion  of  Csesar.  Even  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  that  age  appears  now  to  have  had  no  better  counterpart  than 
the  slave-trade. 

*  Bede,  H.  E.  i.  25,  ii.  3.  This  supremacy,  however,  must  not  be 
exaggerated.  Ethelbert's  power  over  the  East  Angles  and  the  Lindisfare 
-was  probably  slight ;  Mercia  was  still  very  unsettled,  and  the  West  Saxons 
had  long  before  this  (568)  worsted  Ethelbert  in  battle  and  won  Surrey  from 
him.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Essex  alone  followed  him  in  accepting 
Christianity.  ; 
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old  Britisli  church  outside  the  walla  of  CBnterbiiry,'  where  the  later 
hut  vtry  ancient  littLo  cliurch,  Btill  dedicated  lo  St.  Martin,  now 
Btauda.'  Ethelbert  came  to  Thanet  and  held  an  inltrvi.  w  with  the 
miEsionaries  in  the  open  air  (for  fear  of  mngical  influence),  and,  after 
hearing  Au^atine,  he  poatponed  hia  decision,  while  he  offered  them 
hospitality,  and  liberty  to  worship  and  make  converts. 

They  crossed  to  Uichboroiigh  and  adsanccd  to  Canterbury,  which 
they  entered  aingio;;  the  Alletajah  of  Gregory's  vow ;  and  Ethelbert 
gave  them  the  lodging  called  "Stable-gate."  Their  preaching, 
pruyers,  and  self-denying  life  won  many  converts.  After  a  time 
they  were  allowed  to  worship  at  St.  Martin'a,  and  there  it  was  (ac- 
cording to  the  local  tradition)*  that  Ethelbert  was  baptized  on 
Whitsunday,  597 ;  and  the  bing'a  example  attracted  ii  muJtitiide  of 
new  hearers  and  converts,  A  heathen  temple,  once  a  British  church, 
between  St.  Martin's  and  the  town,  vaa  given  by  Ethelbert  for  a 
place  of  worship,  and  dedicaUd  by  Angnatiue  to  St.  Pancras.* 

§  9.  According  to  Gr^ory'a  intention,"  Augustine  now  went  to 
Aries,  to  I'eoeivo  conaecration  from  the  metropolitan  J!)therius,  as 
"  Archbishop  of  the  Anglian  nation."  He  returned  before  Chriat- 
mas,  when  ten  thousand  converts  were  baptized  in  the  Swale,  the 
channel  which  divides  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  from  the  mainland.* 
Augustine  now  aent  the  welcome  news  of  his  success  to  Gregory  by 
the  presbyter  IiQurentiiis,  with  a  letter  asking  his  directions,  the 
reply  to  which  throws  a  most  intereating  light  on  the  first 
coostitntion    of  the    English    Chnrch.'      Meanwhile    Augustine 

I  Thi  Roman  Dorat^ernyim  had  become  the  cHpital  of  the  kings  of  K«nt, 
Cnnttoaro-AurA,  "  the  fortresa  of  the  men  of  Kent." 

'  Tht  fame  ofSC  Kliutin  of  Tours  throughout  Gaul  and  Britain  justiiiei 
the  ouumption  that  thr  Frank  bishop  would  dedicate  the  vhap«l  to  him.  if 
the  British  Chriatiuis  had  not  already  done  so,  at  Eeenu  to  be  implied  by 
Bede: — "Eccleeia  in  hnnorCTn  Sancli  nartlni  aiilii|Ritii>  facia  dum  adfauc 
RamHni  Britsaniam  iDeoUreDt."  The  prevent  churrh,  thnngh  of  gr«it 
antiquity,  cannnt  be  carried  back  ao  far  as  the  time  of  Augustine. 

'  Aa  the  lUe  uf  St.  Martin's  reals,  not  on  traditinn,  hot  on  the  testimony 
of  Bede,  the  baptism  vould  nstiiTallr  take  place  there.  The  font  shown  ai 
that  in  which  bthelbert  was  baptized  is  comparalirely  modem,  but  Dean 
Stanley  notes  ita  lesemblance  to  that  which  appears^  in  the  repreieotation 
DfLhseTant  in  thesealofSt.  AnguiUne'sAbbe^.  The  dai/ of  thebapUim 
it  tradilinnal, 

*  Paocratiua  (or  Pnncrasina)  waa  a  hoy-martTr  under  Diocletian,  whose 
church  at  Rame(5.  Powtraiin)  stands  an  the  tiodltionnl  aite  of  his  martyr- 
dom. Gregory's  monastery  was  built  on  land  which  had  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Paneralina.  '  See  above,  %  8. 

•  Gregor.  Epiit.  ad  Ealogium,  riit,  30.  This  lettpr,  writltn  in  598, 
tiiea  the  conaeuration  of  Augnstine  before  the  baptism  of  the  ten  thousmd. 
Some  writers  canfau  this  with  the  great  baptisms  of  Northombrijius  by 
Fallodiui  in  the  Yorkaldre  Swale. 

'  Bed*,  H.E.  L  27  ;  Qregor.  EjMt  iL  6*. 
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was  received  in  his  new  character  by  Ethelbert,  who   gave  up 
to  him  his  own  palace  as  "a  seat  suitable  to  his  dignity"  in 
the  ** metropolis,"^  tlie  title  which  has  ever   since  belonged   to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  with  the  primacy  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land.    The  British  or  Roman  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
palace  became  the  cathedral  church  of  Augustine,^  of  which  no 
part  now  remains  in  the  splendid  edifice  on  the  same  site.     To  the 
palace  and  church  Ethelbert  added  the  **  possessions  of  various 
kinds"  which  were  deemed  "necessary"  to  support  the  newly- 
founded  church  and  bishopric.     As  if  to  leave  the  bishop  the  same 
isolated  dignity  in  Canterbury  that  the  Pope  held  in  Rome,  Ethelbert 
built  himself  a  new  palace  at  the  old  Roman  fortress  of  Hegulbium 
(Bectdver),  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Wantsume  channel. 
Whether  this,  or  the  want  of  room  for  a  new  palace  in  Canterbury, 
were  the  motive  of  his  retirement,  at  any  rate,  as  Dean  Stanley  has 
pointed  out,  this  grant  of  house  and  land  to  Augustine  was  a  step 
of  immense  importance  in  English  history,  because  it  was  the  first 
instance  in  England  of  an  endowment  by  the  State.     ^  As  St.  Mar- 
tin's and  St.  Pancras' witnessed  the  first  beginning  of  English  Chris- 
tianity, so  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  the  earliest  monument  of  an 
English  Church  establishment — of  the  English  constitution  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State."  ^ 

Near  the  Church  of  St.  Pancras  (the  position  outside  the  walls 
being  chosen  as  suitable  for  a  burial-place),  Ethelbert  granted  a 
site  on  which  Augustine  built  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Peter 
and  St,  Fatd,  since  more  famous  under  its  founder's  name,  given  to 
it  by  St.  Dunstan,  which  became  the  first  great  seat  of  learning  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  depository  of  the  earliest  records  of  English  history.^ 

§  10.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  understanding  the  whole 
current  of  English  ecclesiastical  history,  to  mark  the  distinction 
between  the  earlier  British  Christianity,  which  sprang  from  the 

*  Bede,  II.  E,  xxri.  55  : — "  Nee  distulit  (rex),  quin  etiam  ipsis  doc- 
toribus  suis  locum  sedis  eorum  gradui  congruum  in  Doruverni  metropoli 
sua  donaret,  siinul  et  uecessirias  in  diver  sis  speciehus  possessions  conferret.^* 

'  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Saviour,  and,  besides  being  the  cathedral,  it 
became  the  abbey  church  of  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church. 

3  Memorials  of  Canterbury,  I.  c.  On  the  parallel  drawn  by  Crocelin 
{Act.  Sanct,  p.  383)  between  this  transaction  and  Constantine's  donation 
of  the  Lateran  palace  to  Pope  Sylvester,  and  his  own  retirement  to  Con- 
stantinople, the  Dean  observes,  **  That  the  parallel  of  Constantine  was 
present  to  the  minds  of  those  concerned  is  evident  from  the  appellation 
of  Helena  given  by  Gregory  to  Bertha,  or  (as  he  calls  her)  Iktiiburga  " 
(Epist.  ix.  60) ;  and  the  comparison  of  Ethelbert  to  Constantine  is  made  in 
Gregory's  own  letter  to  the  king  (Bede,  i.  32). 

*  Its  site  is  now  most  fitly  occupied  .  by  the  Missionary  College  of 
St.  Augustine. 
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gradual  dilTusion  of  tho  Gospel  hy  pei'sonal  cOQversiotiB,  and  went 
through  th«  onleaL  of  puraacution, — and  the  acceptance  by  kings  and 
whole  masBea  of  their  subjects  of  a  fuUy-orgauiaed  form  of  Christi- 
anity, which  was  forthwith  established  and  endowed  as  the  religion 
of  the  State.  Cbristiauity  was  brought  into  England  by  Augustine 
in  the  form  in  which  it  had  become  oi^anized  io  the  Itoman  Church, 
with  ila  full  body  of  doctrine,  ritual,  digeipliue,  snd  hierarchy,  in- 
cluding the  same  degree  of  respect  for  the  Bishop  of  Kome  which 
Gregory  himself  claimed  from  the  other  Western  Churches,  and 
limited  by  Gregory's  own  discIaimerB  of  any  authority  as  "  Uni- 
versal Bishop."  The  example  set  in  Kent  was  folbwed  in  the  other 
English  kingdoms.  The  bishop's  thnwe  was  set  up  beside  the 
king's ;  the  hing-dom  of  the  one  became  the  bishop-ric  of  the  other  ;> 
the  bishops  eat  in  the  Council  of  the  Wise  Men  as  equal  with  the 
Ealdormen  (the  rank  neit  to  tha  king's) ;  the  clergy  ranked  with 
the  thanes ;  the  laws  of  the  Church  were  laws  of  the  State.  In  one 
respect  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  those  of  the  provinces  of  the  Empire.  In  the  latter  the  primi- 
tive state  of  things  survived  in  the  great  number  of  bishops;  there 
being  generally  one  for  every  town,  however  inconsiderable.  The 
different  state  of  things  in  England  (as  in  a  lesser  degree  in  Ger- 
many) may  bo.  esplained  partly  by  the  tribal  constitution  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  to  whom  it  would  seem  natural  that  the  people  o{ 
one  king  should  also  have  one  spiritual  head,  and  partly  from 
respect  for  the  instructions  of  Gregory. 

In  a  letter  whioh  Gregory  sent  to  Augustine  by  Mellitus,  who 
led  a  new  band  to  reinforce  the  mission  (COl),  he  directed 
Atiguslino   to   ordain   twelve   bishops   for   as  many   places.'      He 

'  The  parallel,  partly  concenled  by  the  two  diffenot  niffiiH,  is  more 
obrioDB  in  the  old  ayne-rkv  and  biinop-rioe  (rim  sigDifyiag  iltnnHuan),  cynt- 
Ktl  and  biKop-tett  Iteat),  cyne-itA  and  bitcop-ttdt  (daeUmg).  Ad  inter- 
nting  ■'  surrivil "  of  the  coincideace  of  diooesca  with  kingdoini  ii  Hen  in 
the  biihdprii;  of  Wincheiiter,  which  itilt  iocludei  Surrey,  becanu  Ceawlio 
of  Wessei  troa  thnt  lab-kingdoiu  from  Ethelbert  of  Kent  by  the  bnttle  of 
Wimbledon  (508). 

'  Bedei,  II.  E.  i.  28;  "per  loca  BingiJa;"  the  choice  of  «e(a  being 
evidently  leJt  to  Angiutiae.  The  numier  stems  to  be  derived  from  that  of 
the  Apoitlo ;  but  it  nay  also  be.  as  [)ean  Stanly  suggests,  that  Gregory 
had  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  mat;nitude  of  Britua,  or  at  leut  of  the  port 
held  by  the  Teatonio  tribes.  In  Gregory's  former  answer  to  Augnstine,  he 
direeli  that  the  biebops  shonU  not  he  at  long  distances  from  one  another  (uf 
iptiMifpaa^bM^interralhmimintdisjuatiantW'  ....•'»  frfjnnfUM  sth' 
loeii  ontinali):  hot  this  it  only  in  order  that  three  or  four  may  be  con- 
veniently assembled  for  ordinaCians.  Dean  Stanley  pniatii  ont  the  coin- 
cidence, that  the  total  of  twenty-four  bishops  io  the  Iwn  provioefs  (making. 
however,  twenty-iii  with  the  two  archbishops)  was  the  sune  as  the  number 
of  English  bishop*  lixed  under  Henry  VUL 
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was  also  to  send  a  bishop  to  York  (Eburticum) — ^which  bad  been 
the  Roman  capital  of  North  Britain  and  the  seat  of  a  British  arcb- 
bishopric,  and  was  now  the  capital  of  the  northern  Anglian  king- 
dom ^ — who  was  to  be  made  a  metropolitan  when  a  church  should 
be  formed,  and  who  was  likewise  to  ordain  twelve  bishops.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  was  to  be  subject  to  Augustine,  but  not  to  his 
successor;  the  archbishops  of  tiie  two  sees  taking  precedence  accord- 
ing to  the  priority  of  ordination.^  It  was  not,  however,  till  some 
years  after  Augustine's  death  that  the  intended  mission  was  sent 
to  York. 

Augustine  himself,  shortly  before  his  death,  ordained  two  of  the 
new  comrades  who  had  been  sent  after  him,  Mellitub  and  Justus, 
as  bishops:  the  one  of  London^  the  capital  of  the  East  Saxons, 
whose  king,  Sebert,  was  the  nephew  and  subject  ally  of  Ethelbert ; 
the  other  of  Rochester  (the  Boman  Durobrivis),  the  capital  probably 
of  a  sub- kingdom  of  West  Kent.  At  London  Ethelbert  built  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  whose  journeys  tradition 
had  extended  to  Britain;^  at  Bochester  that  of  St.  Andrew,  the 
patron  saint  of  Gregory's  monastery ;  and  he  endowed  both  richly 
with  lands  and  other  property*  (a.d.  604). 

§11.  The  letters  of  Gregory  upon  the  mode  of  propagating  Chris- 
tianity among  our  heathen  forefathers  are  very  interesting.  In  his 
first  fervour  of  joy  and  zeal,  he  sent  a  letter  of  congratulation  and 
advice,'^  with  presents,  to  "the  most  glorious  lord  and  our  most 
excellent  son  Ethelbert,  King  of  the  Angles,"  whom  he  urges  to 
extend  the  faith  of  Christ  among  the  peoples  under  his  rule,  to  root 
out  the  worship  of  idols  and  overturn  their  temples.  But  another 
letter,  sent  after  the  fresh  band  of  missionaries^  expressed  his  more 

*  When  Gregory  sent  these  instructions,  he  had  doabtless  been  informed 
by  Augustine  that  the  power  of  Ethelbert  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
H  umber. 

*  In  this  letter  Gregory  speaks  of  London  (not  of  Canterbury)  as  the 
intended  see  of  the  primate,  evidently  in  ignorance  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Kent  and  Essex.  The  modern  ignorance  or  carelessness  which  calls 
St.  Paul's  the  "  metropolitan  cathedral "  is  far  less  excusable. 

^  London  had  been  a  bishop's  see  in  the  times  of  Roman  Britain ;  and  its 
old  church,  probably  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  appears  to  have  stood  on  the 
hill  afterwards  occupied  by  Sebert 's  and  each  succeeding  cathedral  down 
to  Wren's,  which  tradition  made  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana.  Bede  says 
nothing  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  (the  West-minster),  which  an  in- 
teresting tradition  relates  to  have  been  built  by  Sebert,  in  obedience  to  a 
miraculous  vision  of  the  Apostle  (see  Ailred  of  Rievaulx,  and  the  French 
Life  of  Edward  the  Confessor). 

*  Bede,  If.  E.  ii.  3. 

'  Ibid.,  i.  32.  A.D.  601,  at  the  same  time  as  that  to  Angastine,  by 
Mellitus  and  his  companions. 

«  Addressed  to  Mellitus ;  Bede,  H.  K  i.  30. 
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deliberate  thougSitH ;' — that  the  temples  of  the  idols  ougtt  by  no 
means  to  be  destroyed,  but  purified  wilh  holy  water  and  fitted  up 
as  churches ;  and  that  the  heathen  aatrifices  of  oxen  should  be  con- 
verted into  feasts  in  honour  of  saints  and  martyrs;  "totheeDd 
(says  Gregory)  that  through  having  some  outward  joys  continued 
to  them,  they  may  more  easily  agree  to  accept  the  true  inward  Joys. 
For  assuredly  it  is  impossible  to  cut  away  all  things  at  once  from 
minds  hardened  by  evil  custom,  just  as  the  man  who  strives  to 
reach  the  summit  of  perfeclioQ  climbs  by  steps  or  ptces,  not  by 
lca])s  and  bounds."  The  traces  of  this  policy  are  still  scon  in  many 
ideas  and  customs  that  survive  in  England,  and  in  the  very  language 
of  the  Church,  which  calls  its  greatest  festival  by  the  name  of  a 
goddess  of  our  heathen  forelathera* 

Id  the  like  liberal  spirit  Augustine  was  directed  to  arrange  the 
worship  of  the  newly-foimded  Cliurch,  not  by  one  example,  either 
of  Bome  or  Gaul  (tho  diSerences  between  which  had  caused  him  to 
put  the  question  to  Gregory),  but  to  make  a  careful  choice  of  what- 
ever he  found  in  the  Roman  or  the  Gallic,  or  any  other  Church, 
tA  be  more  acceptable  to  God,  and  to  "  iwur  into  "  the  English  Church, 
while  new  in  the  faith,  tha  good  usages  of  many  churches.  "For 
(says  Gr^ory)  things  are  not  to  bo  loved  for  the  sake  of  places, 
but  phices  for  the  sake  of  things." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  peace  of  Britnin  and  her  chnrohes 
if  Augustine  could  have  bent  his  haughty  temper  tj]  act  on  thia 
wise  principle  in  his  dealinp  with  the  existing  British  Church. 
The  renmant  of  the  native  Britons,  driven  back  into  the  weaCerv 
parts  of  the  island,  had  still  their  ancient  Church,  with  a  primate 
at  Caerleon  on  the  Usk,  though  distracted  and  degraded  by  the 
vices  and  corruptions  of  princes  and  clergy.'  Tho  bitter  animosity 
«ssant  warfare  between  these  British  Cliristiana  and  their 
vjexteriniaating  conqneroi^  may  extenuate  the  reproach  that  they 
^iad  made  no  effort  for  their  conversion  during  the  past  century  and 

'  "  Qu[d  din  mepom  de  cansa  Anglomm  cogitans  (ractavi." 
■  Eatter,  froni  Eastro,  a  goddeu  wboee  ffsKvil  was  jo  April.  The  old 
xae  for  Christmas,  itiU  preserved  la  poetieal  and  ffstire  language,  Yule, 
Fl«u  that  of  th«  Pagan  festiral  of  the  -iitittt  soliticc  (from  gr4i  or  jily 
^^merry  ").  The  use  of  the  old  he>th«D  names  of  the  days  of  the  w«ek 
■  in  cnufoimily  with  tha  prsElice  of  ChriBteailom,  wilh  only  the  dlffer- 
e  that  in  England  the  nnmes  of  Teutonic  deities  were  retained — Tuleco, 
B>Woden,  tho  Thunilorer,  Frigi^  and  Sieter — in  place  of  Mats,  Mercury,  Jove, 

E  -  *  Out  great  authority  on  this  point  i»  the  book  of  the  monk  Gildai,  in 
I  'tte  slMb  century.  De  Exddio  Britomaa  Liber  Queru/iu,  with  the  appended 
I  iSjiutte  of  reproof  and  Invective  agiiiast  eertain  British  ehiefliiins.  Valu- 
I  TaUe  as  this  sole  Boiiti^iporary  record  Is,  it  is  marred  hy  party  spirit  nud 
\  rfaecoricnl  eiaggeralion, 
■23* 
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a  half,  and  had  left  the  work  to  be  done  by  a  fresh  mission  from 
Borne.  Gregory  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  church  so  inactive 
needed  new  direction ;  for  he  committed  to  Augustine  the  charge 
of  all  the  bishops  of  the  several  parts  of  Britain,  expressly  fur  the 
purpose  "  that  the  unlearned  might  be  taught,  the  weak  strengthened 
by  persuasion,  the  perverse  corrected  by  his  authority."  * 

The  last  clause  of  this  commission  was  the  most  congenial  to 
Augustine's  temper.  Through  the  influence  of  Ethelbert  he  ar- 
ranged a  conference  with  the  British  bishops  of  Wales  at  a  place 
called  Augustine's  Oak.^  Ho  exhorted  them  to  join  him  in 
"catholic  peace,"  that  they  might  unite  in  the  common  work  of 
evangelizing  the  heathen.  The  main  offence  of  the  Britons  against 
the  **  catholic  peace  "  was  their  reckoning  of  Easter.'  When,  after 
all  the  arguments  and  persuasions  of  Augustine  and  his  companions, 
they  obstinately  preferred  their  own  traditions  to  the  judgment  of 
all  the  churches,  Augustine  proposed  an  appeal  to  God  by  the  test  of  a 
miracle.  A  blind  man,  of  English  race,  having  been  brought  before 
the  British  bishops  without  result,  was  restored  to  sight  by  the 
prayers  of  Augustine.  The  Britons  confessed  that  Augustine  was 
the  preacher  of  the  truth;  but,  as  they  could  not  give  up  their 
customs  without  the  consent  of  their  people,  they  postponed  the 
decision  to  a  second  and  more  numerous  synod. 

For  this  conference  seven  British  bishops  were  selected,  with 
the  most  learned  men  of  their  great  monastery  of  Bangor-in- 

Bede,  ^ET.  i?.  i.  17,  §  7  :  "  Britanniarum  vero  omnes  episccpos  iwB 
fraternitati  subjicimuSy  ut  indocti  doceantur,  infirmi  persuasione  robo- 
rentur,  perversi  auctoritate  corrigantur."  This  language  evidently  points 
to  the  existing  state  of  an  ignorant,  weak,  erring,  and  unruly  Church,  and 
cannot  possibly  refer  to  the  bishops  hereafter  to  be  ordained  in  the 
English  parts  of  Britain,  whose  very  appointment  is  onljr  provided  for  in 
a  subsequent  letter,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

'  Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  2.  Usually  identified  with  Aust  Olive  on  the  Stvern ; 
but  this  is  doubtful.     The  common  date  (603)  is  also  uncertain. 

•  See  Ch.  VIII.  §§  14-16.  They  were  not,  as  some  thought  (says  Bede, 
iii.  4),  quartodecimansj  for  they  always  kept  £aster  on  Sunday :  but  their 
rule  allowed  it  to  fall  from  the  14th  to  the  20th  of  the  Paschal  month, 
instead  of  from  the  15th  to  the  21st.  They  really  followed  the  old  Roman 
•custom,  which  had  been  modified  by  the  last  reformations  of  the  Paschal 
cycle.  Among  the  **  very  many  other  things  which  they  did  contrary  to 
the  unity  of  the  Church  "  (Bede),  were  their  mode  of  administering  baptism 
and  their  form  of  tonsure.  Bede  writes  not  only  as  an  adherent  of  the 
Roman  customs,  but  with  a  strong  Anglian  dislike  of  the  Welsh.  As  to 
the  miracle^  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Bede  lived  when  such  legends  and 
faith  in  them  were  equally  common;  and  the  credulity  of  his  age  is 
neither  binding  on  our  belief,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  any  disparagement  of 
his  general  testimony  to  historic  facts.  Like  all  true  historians,  from 
HercKlotus  downwards  (as  they  both  expressly  tell  us),  he  made  his  history 
the  mirror  of  the  authorities  which  he  had  before  him. 
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the-Wood,'  near  Cheater,  and  their  abbot  DinotL  It  is  said 
(and  tba  story  at  all  eventa  reflects  the  prevalent  opinion  of 
Augtistinc'B  character)  that  they  went  first  to  cimsult  a  famous 
hermit,  whether  they  should  yield  the  points  at  iKsiie.  He  told 
them  to  be  guided  by  Augustine's  own  spirit,  whether  be  were 
meek  and  lowly,  as  Christ  commanded,  or  stem  aod  haughty. 
They  would  discern  this  by  his  rising,  or  nut,  to  receive  them 
when  they  came  to  the  place  of  meeting.  When,  on  llieir  ar- 
rival, he  remaiDud  seated  in  a  chair,  his  pride  liardeneij  them 
into  contradictioQ ;  for,  they  Ihooght,  if  he  despised  them  now, 
how  would  he  treat  them  if  they  Hubmitted?  Though  ho  now 
ollered  to  tolerate  their  other  customs,  if  they  would  accept  the 
Catholic  usages  of  Easter  and  baptism,  and  join  faim  in  preaching 
the  Gospel,  they  retueed  to  do  any  of  these  things  or  to  receive 
him  as  their  bishop.'  Augustine,  assuming  a  threatening  tone, 
foretold  that,  if  they  would  not  have  peace  with  their  brethren, 
they  should  have  war  from  their  enemies;  and  if  they  would  not 
preach  the  way  of  life  tn  tlm  English  nation,  they  sbould  suSer  the 
pei^alty  of  death  at  their  hands.  And  so  it  happened  when,  a  few 
years  later,  Ethelfrilh,  king  of  the  Northumbrian  Angles,  overthrew 
the  BriWns  with  great  slaughter,  near  Chester,  and  massacred  the 
monks  of  Bangor,  who  were  praying  on  the  field  of  battle. 

§  12.  Augustine  died  in  604,  after  ordaining  Laurentius  as  his 
successor.  The  stamp  which  his  mission  left  upon  the  whole 
character  of  the  English  Cburch  Las  demanded  a  full  narrative  of 
its  progress;  but  the  details  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
England  must  be  left  to  the  special  histories  of  our  country.  The 
great  northern  kingdom  of  Nobthuhbbu,  imder  Edwin  (whose 
name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Edinburgh),  was  convei-tcd  in  G2T  by 
Faulinus,  one  of  Augustine's  comrades,  who  was  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  York  ;  and  the  conversion  of  East  Abgua  wss  a  result 
of  Edwin's  supremacy  over  the  English  kingdoms  (632).  The 
Wkst  Saxoub  were  converted  about  the  same  lime  by  a  separate 
mission  from  Rome  (63()).  Mekcia — whose  heathen  king,  Penda, 
had  slain  in  battle  two  Northumbrian  Bretwaldas,  Edwin  and 
Oswald,  and  three  Christian  kings  of  East  Anglia,  but  wna  defeated 
and  slain  in  his  turn  by  Oswald's  brother,  Oswy  (G55) — became 

'  Bancornobarg  (Bede),  now  Saitgor^yg-y-coed,  or  Bangor  Iteoed,  in  Flint- 
shire. It  waa  one  of  tlia  grealeat  inaaiiatic  eitablishtneutii  in  Britain, 
having  more  than  2O0O  monlti  (Bede,  /.  c).  The  nomo  Ban-cw-  signifies 
the  "  High  Choir,"  at  nlai  at  Bangor,  in  Caernarvonihire.      There  was 

■  Nut  a  word  is  said  throaghuut  the  whoto  discoulon  about  the  >upr<- 
niicy  of  the  Pope.  The  inferimce  of  loina  Rooiaa  Catholic  writen,  that 
thii  *tns  tacitly  admitted,  ia  truly  raarvelloui. 
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Christian  tinder  Peada,  the  son  of  Penda,  and  son-in-law  of  Oswy. 
It  was  from  Northumbria  also  that  Christianity  was  carried  to  the 
South  Saxoxs,  last  of  all,  by  Wilfbith,  bishop  of  York  (680  or 
685).    Thus  all  the  Anglian  and  Saxon  kingdoms  had   become 
Christian  within  a  hundred  years  of  the  landing  of  Augnstine  ;  and, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  eighth  century,  English  Christianity  was 
fully  organized,  and  its  results  were  felt  throughout  society  and  the 
state.    The  two  great  centres  of  religious  and  intellectual  life  were 
Canterljury  and  the  Northumbrian  kingdom ;  and  the  latter  owed 
much,  not  only  to  the  former,  but  to  the  older  churches  founded 
beyond   the  limits  of  Roman  Britain,  at  which  we   must  now 
glance  back. 

§  13.  At  the  very  time  when  the  invasions  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots  overthrew  the  Roman  power  in  Britain,  those  rude  tribes 
began  to  receive  the  light  of  Christianity,  partly  from  Britain  itself 
and  partly  from  Rome.  The  labours  of  St.  Nynia  or  Ninian, 
whom  tradition  makes  the  Apostle  of  the  Southern  or  Lowland 
Picts,*  are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Briton,  brought  up  at  Rome,  and  on  his  way  home  to 
have  visited  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  who  ordained  him  to  his 
missionary  work,  and  whose  name  he  gave  to  the  church  which 
he  founded  in  Galloway  for  his  bishopric,  and  which,  from  heing 
built  of  stone,*  was  called  the  White  House  (Candida  Ccisay  identi- 
fied by  tradition  with  Whithorn  in  Wigtonshire).'  His  labours  are 
placed  by  various  authorities  between  410  and  432. 

We  have  more  certain  knowledge  concerning  the  plantation  of 
Christianity  amidst  the  Gaelic  race  of  the  Scots  in  Ireland,  and  its 
diffusion  thence  among  their  brethren  who  had  passed  over  to  the 
western  isles  and  adjacent  coasts  of  North  Britain  (to  which  they 
at  length  gave  the  name  of  Scotland),  and  thence  among  the  Picts. 
Just  at  the  date  commonly  assigned  to  the  death  of  Ninian,  we 
meet  with  the  first  mention  of  Irish  Christianity  among  the  doubtful 
stories  of  the  time  succeeding  the  recal  of  the  Roman  legions  from 
Britain  by  Honorius.*    The  bond  of  Christianity,  here  as  elsewhere, 

*  Those  between  the  Grampians  and  the  two  Roman  walls. 

*  The  early  British  churches  were  of  wood  or  wattled  work. 

'  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  4.  The  locality  of  Ninian's  labours  among  the 
Galwegiaos,  who  were  a  peculiar  branch  of  the  Picts  (probably,  from  their 
name,  of  the  Gaelic  race),  rests  on  the  traditional  identification  of  Bede*s 
Candida  Casa  with  Whithorn.  Bede  seems  to  imply  that  the  Christianity 
planted  by  him  spread  more  or  less  widely  among  the  Lowland  Picts. 

*  The  stories  commonly  set  down  in  English  histories  about  the  ex- 
ploits of  St.  Germanus  in  Britain,  and  the  **  Hallelujah  Victory,**  are  taken 
by  Bede  (i.  17-20)  from  the  legendary  biography  of  St.  Germanus  by 
Constant! us,  written  about  forty  years  after  the  bishop's  death  ;  and  they 
cannot  he  tamed  into  history  by  simply  leaving  out  the  miracles. 
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replaced  the  porting  ties  of  political  union  ;  snd  it  would  seeci  that 
tile  bishops  of  Gnul,  and  the  Pope  himself,  ctvfcd  fur  tbc  stale  of 
Christianitf  iti  Britain  nfCer  the  Itomnn  legions  and  officials  had 
abandoned  the  island.  Tlu3  Pelagian  heresy  did  not  take  root  in  the 
native  country  of  its  author  till  it  was  introduced  b;  one  of  his 
disoiplcB,  named  Agriccila.  The  people  of  Biitain  sought  the  advice 
of  the  Gallic  bishops,  who  held  a  synod  and  sent  over  Germanus, 
bishop  of  Anxerro,  and  Lupas,  bishop  of  Troyes,  whoso  miracles 
wou  back  the  people  to  the  Catholic  faith  ■  (a.d.  429). 

The  chronicler  Prosper  Aquitanus'  ascrilws  this  mission  to  Pope 
Celestine,  who  was  moved  to  it  by  the  deacon  Palladius,  who  was 
himself  sent  by  Celestine  two  years  Inter  as  bishop  "  to  the  Scots 
believing  in  Christ,"'  a  phrase  which,  at  this  time,  can  only 
signify  the  Seats  in  IreUrad.  Accordingly  Prosper  says  elsewhere* 
that  Celestine,  "  having  ordained  a  bishop  for  the  Scots,  while  he 
aims  to  keep  the  Raman  iiland  [Britain]  Catholic,  makes  the 
JtaTbarian  island  [Ireland]  Christian."  This  is  all  we  know  of 
Faliadius  from  primary  authorities.  A  medieval  biogra[)her  of  St. 
Patrick  ^  ([lerhaps  dispaiaging  the  work  of  PalUdiu^  to  preserve  for 
Patrick  the  sole  honour  of  converting  Ireland)  says  that  Palladius, 
disheartened  by  his  little  BUccesa  in  Ireland,  crossed  ovtr  to  Briloin 
and  died  among  the  Picts.  This  agrees  with  a  local  tradition  at 
Fordmtiit  where  the  shrine  of  8t.  Palladius  is  shown. 

§  14.  At  hLI  events  the  fame  of  Palladins  was  at  a  very  early 
time  eclipsed  by  that  of  Patricids  (St.  Patrick)  as  the  Apostle  of 
Ireland ;  but  his  true  life  is  involved  by  the  monkish  writers  and 
native  annals  in  an  inextricable  maze  of  legends.  The  only  safe 
guide  is   tba  aatobiographical  "  Confession  of  St.  Patrick  ; " '  but 

'  This  is  Bede'a  acoount,  from  Constaatios  (i.  17).  Constantiiu  Bad 
Bedc  (i.  21)  mfnlioa  a  Kcond  visit  of  <i«rmiuius,  to  put  down  s  niw  ant- 
break  of  PilagiaDlun.  in  the  year  befotu  his  death  (447),  just  before  (some 
mik«  il  the  very  year  oQ  the  arrival  of  ihe  Jutes  under  Bengiit  i^d 
HorsB.  It  mutt  bd  remembered  that  Bede's  chmnoloi;;  of  this  period 
is  artificiatly  coontructed  from  different  >cU  ofdaia. 

*  Aaa.  429;  Hon.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  Iliiii. 

*  I'rufper,  aan.  431,  copied  by  Bede,  i.  13:  Ad  Seotot  in  ChriOQ  cn- 
drnta.  The  apparent  nmtradiotion  betweea  this  aud  the  neit  statcmeDt 
quoted  from  Prosper  haa  been  eiplained  by  snpposing  that  Palladini  had, 
ns  a  misionnry  from  Britain,  begun  the  conrersion  •>(  the  Soots,  and  had 
[hen  gone  to  Rome  to  ioterest  the  Pope  in  the  stale  of  both  ialonds.  But 
such  fragmeatary  statementa  Dioat  leave  much  in  danbt. 

*  Conlra  Collahren,  e.  31,  §  2. 

*  JoceliD  of  Furness,  in  the  twelfth  century  {Acta  Saactonun,  Jfort.V, 
vol.  ii.  p.  545 !  Jula.  vol.  ii.  p.  289). 

*  Cimfettio  8.  Putrkii (fe  Ifld  rf  Conversaiione  mo— a  ukotch  nf  bis  own 
rellgioDB  life,  and  especially  of  the  motivei  which  urged  hiiu  to  presub  to 
the  Irisb,  to  whom  the  irork  is  addressed.     It  is  written  in  a  rude  style, 
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even  the  genuineness  of  this  is  questioned.    He  came  of  a  noble  and 
Christian  stock,  his  grandfather,  Potitus,  being  a  presbyter,  and  his 
father,  Calphumius,  a  deacon  and  a  man  of  curial  rank,   who 
appears  to  have  held  some  office  in  connection  with  the  Northern 
Roman  Wall.      He  is  frequently  called  by  the  epithet  "  Briton  " 
(Brito);  and  he  himself  speaks  of  being  with  his   parents  ''in 
Britanniis/'  and  names  as  his  birthplace  the  village  of   Benaven 
or  Bonavem  Tahernice,  which  is  commonly  identified  with  the  place 
near  Dumbarton,  to  which  the  local  tradition  has  preserved  the 
name  of  KUpatrich  (i.e.  St.  Patrick's  Cell  or  Church).^     His  native 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Succath ;  but  a  doubt  is  thrown  on  this 
by  the  Roman  names  of  his  father  and  grandfather.*    The  traditional 
date  of  his  birth  (372),  coupled  with  that  of  his  death  (492  or  493), 
demands  the  belief  that  he  lived  120  years,  and  some  authorities 
make  it   longer.^     These  difficulties  are  perhaps  created  by  the 
attempt  of  his  biographers  to  place  his  mission  earlier  than  its 
proper  date,  and  to  ascribe  his  ordination,  a 3  well  as   that  of 
Palladius,  to  Pope  Celestine.* 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Patrick  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scots, 
whose  piratical  vessels  infested  the  coast,  and  was  carried  off  to 
Ireland,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  shepherd.  In  his  solitary  medi- 
tations, his  sense  of  his  own  lost  state  awakened  the  earnest  desire  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  natives  around  him ;  and  on  recover- 
ing his  liberty  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work.  His  biographers 
mention  a  visit  to  Gaul  and  Italy,  *  in  the  course  of  which  he  studied 
under  St.  Martin  of  Tours  and  St.  German  of  Auxerre,  and  was 
ordained,    either   by   Pope  Celestine  or  by  the  Gallic  primate, 

and  the  author  often  alludes  to  his  literary  deficiencies  and  want  of  edu- 
cation.    There  is  no  decisive  evidence  for  or  against  its  genuineness. 

^  Some  Irish  antiquaries  plead  eagerly  for  the  Gallic  origrin  of  St. 
Patrick,  interpreting  Benaven  or  Bonavem  to  mean  BoMUogne^  and  the 
epithet  Brito  a  native  of  Brittany.  It  might  be  enough  to  set  the  two 
explanations  against  each  other,  for  Boulogne  was  never  in  or  near 
Brittany.  Nor  could  Bononia  be  turned  into  Benaven,  which  is  plain 
Celtic,  exactly  describing  the  position  of  Kilpatrick,  a  hill  upon  a  river. 

*  His  name  Patricius  is  explained  as  denoting  his  noble  birthy^or,  more 
probably,  as  the  new  name  received  at  his  oixlination,  according  to  a  well- 
known  usage. 

*  The  Annals  of  Conmiught  carry  back  his  birth  to  336. 

*  This  rivalry  between  the  fame  of  Palladius  and  Patricius  is  one  key 
to  the  difficulties.  Another  is  found  by  Mr.  Petrie  (Hist,  and  Antiqq,  of 
Tara  Jlill)  in  the  supposition  of  two  St.  Patricks  in  the  fifth  century,  to 
the  later  of  whom  much  was  ascribed  that  really  belongs  to  his  greater 
namesake ;  but  such  duplications  are  always  very  suspicious. 

^  Though  he  does  not  mention  this,  it  was  a  usual  mode  for  a  person  in 
a  remote  country  to  seek  ordination,  which  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
Patrick  could  have  received  otherwise  in  the  existing  state  of  Britain* 
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Amntores,  as  tnigaionary  bishop  to  tbo  ScoU  in  Ireland.  Tho 
ciiramencement  of  hia  mission  is  usually  placed  in  432,  innnediately 
Hfter  the  death  of  rallodius,'  but  one  Irish  autliorily  places  it  above 
half  a  century  later.'  Thus  much  alone  can  l>e  affirmed  with  safety, 
that  St.  Patrick  left  a  fully-organized  church  among  the  Scots  in 
the  north-eastern  parts  of  Ireland  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  centory ; 
that  is,  about  a  hiitidrcd  years  before  Augustine  landed  in  Britain. 
Though  founded  by  a  Uriton,  this  church  was  no  fruit  of  niissionary 
eCfort  from  that  of  Britain ;  and  bow  tltUe  communion  there  was  be- 
tween the  two  is  remarkably  iudlcated  by  a  letter  of  St.  Patrick  (if 
penuine),  denouncing  tho  wickedness  of  a  Welsh  Prince,  who  bore 
the  classic  name  of  Caradoc,  for  keeping  in  cruel  slavery  a  number 
of  captives  whom  he  had  token  in  a  desoent  on  Ireland.' 

While  the  best  pfirts  of  BritaJu  were  overrun  by  the  Tea- 
tonic  heathena,  and  lie  remnant  of  the  old  British  Church  was 
inactive  and  corrupt,  Christianity  flourished  in  Ireland,  and  its 
many  monasteries  preserved  learning  and  diffuEed  civilization  among 
tribes  still  barbarous  and  disturbed  by  factions.*  Meanwhile  large 
bodies  of  the  Scots  had  crossed  the  channel,  and  formed  settlements 
on  tho  Western  Islands  and  neighbouring  coasts  of  North  Britain;  and 
to  these  Scots  of  Caledonia  thtir  Irish  brethren  carried  back  the 
Christian  light  which  had  come  to  them  from  Britain,  and  spread  it 
further  among  the  Northern  or  Highland  Picts.* 

S  15,  The  leader  in  this  work  was  on  Irish  abbot  of  royal  race, 
named  Coluusa,'  or,  as  he  was  called  while  still  a  child,  from  his 

'  Thin  allowBnce  of  only  one  jear  (or,  at  most,  pKrti  of  two  jran)  for 
the  whole  miuioo  uf  Palladias,  dowa  to  hia  dentb,  is  again  suepicioua. 

'  Uoder  King  Lughaiilli,  whose  reign  ia  placed  from  *Sl  to  508.  (Booh 
of  Seam.) 

'  EpMola  adt  Coroiiciim,  m  rather,  £pi>tolii  ad  Chrislianot  Ctrolici 
turaiuii  luMifiW.  The  other  chief  works  awrlbed  to  St.  Patrick  are  three 
coUectiona   of   Canon)   anJ   some    Procerbt ;     besides   others    which    ace 

'  The  Irish  Aanais  Jispel  the  traditiooal  dream  of  a  sort  of  gnllea  a<ce 
of  holy  peace;  and  the  nnnie  of  -'ir^lands  of  the  Sainlr,,"  on  whivh  ifae 
trHllIioii  partly  rests,  appears  to  have  been  simply  derired  from  the  old 
Greek  appellalioD  of  itpi  i^irai,  which  wan  but  a  corruption  of  the  native 
name,iWort-r.B. 

'  These  Northern  Pids  occnpied  all  the  conntry  north  of  the  vpper 
Roman  Wail,  eicept  the  WcEtern  Islands  and  the  part  of  the  mainland 
(nearly  answering  to  Argyleshiie)  where  the  ScuU  had  settled.  The 
Anglian  kingdom  of  Korthumbria  reached  tu  the  Forth,  and  the  British 
kiogdom  of  Strathclyde  to  the  Cly<Ie. 

•  Bcde,  jr.  E.  liV.  i;  the  various  Irish  Annals;  and  etpecially  the  life 
of  Colatnba  by  Adamnan,  the  ninth  aobot  of  Hii  (lona),  about  A.D.  TOO. 
Dr.  Heevea's  edition  of  Adamnan  is  a  mine  of  trnstwarthy  information  on 
Columba  and  the  Scottish  Church,  both  in  Ireland  and  at  lona. 
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diligent  attendance  at  church,    ColumkUle^  the    "dove   of    the 
church"  (born  about  520).     After  founding  several  monasteries  in 
Ireland,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  that  of  DearmoLch^  the  "field 
of  oaks,"  2  Columba  crossed  over  to  North  Britain  in  a  wicker  boat 
with  a  small  band  of  monks,  about  a.d.  563  (666,  Bede),  and  re- 
ceived (probably  as  a  gift  from  the  king  of  the  Dalriad  Scots)  '  the 
little  island  called  after  him  JcolmbkUly  which  has  acquired  uni- 
versal fame,  in  religion  and  poetry,  under  its  curiously  transformed 
name  of  Ion  a.*    Columba  crossed  the  Grampians  to  preach  to  the 
Northern  Picts,  who  with  their  powerful  king,  Brud,*  were  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith.    After  labouring  for  nearly  thirty-five 
years  from  his  migration,  St.  Columba  died  on  the  9th  of  June, 
596,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,*  and  was  buried  at  lona,  in  the  very 
year  in  which  Augustine  whs  on  his  way  to  England. 

The  community  which  he  founded  at  lona  became  the  centre  of 
religious  life  in  the  whole  land  of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  Its  abbots 
were  of  such  dignity  that  they  had  authority  over  bishops.  As  one 
result,  indeed,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Scoto-Irish  Church  was 
established,  in  contrast  with  the  fully-organized  form  brought  into 
England  by  Augustine,  it  had,  like  the  old  Roman  provinces,  a 
great  number  of  bishops,  many  of  them  ministers  of  single  congre- 
gations.'' Not  a  word  is  said  in  Bede  or  in  Columba's  Life  of  his 
being  in  any  way  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  though  it  is 
mentioned  that  his  fame   had    spread    over  Britain,   Graul,  and 

^  In  Latin,  ColumccUi :  "  nomine  composite  a  Cella  et  Columba  *'  (Bede, 
y.  10).  *  Now  Durrough,  in  King's  County, 

'  Bede  says  it  was  given  by  the  Pictish  king ;  but  he  himself  says  that 
the  Scots  inhabited  these  parts. 

*  Its  original  name,  simply  the  Celtic  word  for  an  "  island,"  is  given  in 
the  various  forms  of  V,  I/y^  Hii  (Bede),  late  (the  usual  Irish  form),  or 
loUy  from  which  Adamnan  forms  the  adjective  loua,  agreeing  with  insula  ; 
and  the  mere  mis  writing  of  this  form  produced  lona,  the  more  readily 
perhaps  as  the  same  word  is  in  Hebrew  the  equivaletit  of  Columba's  name, 
"  a  dove,"  as  Adamnan  observes  (see  Reeves,  pp.  258-262 ;  and,  for  other 
proposed  etymologies,  p.  413).  Icolmkilly  i.e.  Lcolumbkilly  is  **the  island 
ofColumbkill." 

*  Called  Bruidi  McMaelchon  in  the  Annals  of  Tigernachy  and  Bridius 
bv  Bede,  who  places  the  arrival  of  Columba  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign. 
The  dwelling  of  Brud  seems  to  have  been  on  the  borders  of  the  Ness. 
For  some  interesting  notices  of  him  and  his  relations  with  Columba,  see 
Burton's  History  of  Scotlmd,  vol.  i.  pp.  228,  230,  275,  281,  311 ;  and  on 
the  whole  subject  of  eaily  Christianity  in  Scotland,  the  Church  of  the 
Irish  Scots,  and  lona  and  the  Columbite  Church,  see  Burton,  chaps,  vii. 
and  viji.  •  Tigernach. 

'  The  bishops  consecrated  by  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland  wiere  reckoned  by 
hundreds.  *'()ne  of  the  most  moderate  of  the  estimates  makes  them  365, 
one  for  each  day  of  the  year.  When  Ireland  was  subjected  to  the  Papacy, 
these  were  converted  into  rural  deans"  (Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  269).     • 
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SpaJQ,  and  bad  readied  Home,  tho  greatest  of  cities.  This  jc- 
ilependence  of  Eome  was  DOt  only  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
iGolaticn  in  which  the  Kcoto-lrish  Church  sprang  up  and  grew, 
bat  also  of  the  very  important  facts,  that  Irelaml,  the  cradle 
of  this  church,  had  remained  untouched  hy  the  annB  of  Home, 
and  that  the  Caledooinu  highlands  were  never  really  subject  lo 
the  Empire.  Hence  the  Scoto-Irish  Church  had  many  peculinr 
customs,  to  which  it  chmg  all  the  more  tenaciously  when  it  found 
itself  regarded  as  heretical  by  the  churches  in  closer  communion 
with  Rome.  Chief  nmotig  these  was  their  observance  of  Easter,  for 
which  they  followed  the  same  rule  as  the  old  British  Church.' 

§  16.  To  the  Scoto-Irish  Church  belongs  the  honoiir  of  sending 
forth  the  earliest  missions  from  the  British  Isles,  even  before  the 
arrival  of  Augustine  in  England.  Columbak,  the  leader  in  this 
work,  WHS  bom  in  Leinster  about  560,  and  was  trained  in  the  great 
Irish  monastery  of  Bangor.  In  589  he  cnwseii.  the  sea,  with  twdvo 
companions,  first  ta  Britain  and  thence  to  Gaul,  intending  to  preach 
to  the  heathen  nations  of  Germany.  But  he  found  a  more  pressing 
work  to  do  for  the  decayed  religion  of  the  conquerors  of  Gaul. 
He  settled  in  Burgundy  at  the  invitation  of  King  Gimtmm,  and 
estabiisheiL  three  monoxteriea  in  the  desolatod  region  of  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  The  strict  "  Rule  of  St.  Columban  "  and  the  laboura  of 
the  monks,  who  cleared  and  tilled  the  land  while  they  taught  the 
people,  won  many  converts.  C/ohimban  showed  tho  independent 
spirit  of  the  Scot^Irlsh  Church  in  his  coutroversies  with  the  Popes 
about  Easter  and  tho  aDtht»ity  of  tho  see  of  Home,  above  which  he 
sets  that  of  Jerusalem.  In  reply  to  the  apiieal  of  Gregtiry  the  Great 
to  the  authority  of  Leu,  he  says  tliat  "perhaps  in  this  case  a  living 
dog  may  be  better  than  a  dead  Lion."  To  a  Gaulish  synod  he  makes 
a  touching  appeal  that  they  would  allow  him  lo  live  pe«ceahiy,  as 
he  liad  already  lived  for  twelve  yours,  amid  tba  solitude  of  the 
forest,  and  beside  the  bones  of  hia  seventeen  deceased  brethren.* 

After  twenty  years,  Coliimbnn's  faithful  reprouf  of  the  dissolute 
life  otTbeodoxic  U.  incurred  tho  displeasure  of  the  youns  king  and 
the  resentment  of  his  grandmother,  Bruntchild.'  Columl>au  and  bis 
Irish  monks  were  talien  lo  Nantes,  to  be  sent  back  to  their  own 
land;  but  the  voyage  was  jvevented  hy  miraculous  inlerrerence; 
and   the  missionaries  went   to   Metz   and  preached  in  Austrasia. 

>  Bede,  ili.  S5;  v.  15,  21,  23.  They  followed  the  Piuchal  Csnon  of 
Anatobiu.  blihop  of  Laodicca.  about  270  (Bihla,  tii.  3).  Beds  meations 
iaciLlentolly  that  the  Scots  of  Siruthera  Inland  hnd  very  cnrty  ronfurmed 
to  thf  Bomsn  Uso  of  Eutcr.  Perhspa  tbey  were  converted  by  a  eepRrale 
mission  rrnm  Rome.  ■  Columban,  KpM.  ii. ;  Roberlson,  vol,  ii.  p.  29. 

•  Braaichiid,  like  the  Fr»nlc  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  encouraged  J.er 
grnndson's  sfusnality,  in  order  to  govern  in  hia  niime. 
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They  ascended  the  Khine  to  Switzerland,  where  Columban  performed 
many  miracles,  and  settleil  at  Bregenz  on  the  lake  of  Constance. 
Driven  out  thence,  when  his  protector,  Theodebert  of  Austiasia, 
was  conquered  by  his  enemy  Theodoric  (612),  he  crossed  the  Alps 
into  Lombardy,  where  he  was  received  with  honour  by  Agilulf  and 
Theodelinda,  and  founded  another  famous  monastery  at  Bobbio. 
He  had  a<^ain  engaged,  with  his  native  impetuosity,  in  a  controversy 
with  Honiface  IV.  on  the  Three  Articles,  which  threatened  serious 
consequences,  when  he  died  in  615.  The  monasteries  of  Columban 
became  the  parents  of  many  others,  and  centres  of  missionary 
efforts.  The  most  famous  of  his  disciples  was  St.  Gallen  or 
St.  Gall,  who,  remaining  behind  when  Columban  went  into  Italy, 
founded  the  monastery  which  bears  his  name,  and  became  honoured 
as  the  Apostle  of  Switzerland.     He  died  in  627. 

In  613,  a  council  of  the  Frank  Church  sent  Eustasius,  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Columban  in  the  monastery  of  Luxeuil,  in  the  Vosges, 
on  a  mission  to  Bavaria,  where  the  Christianity  planted  in  the  fifth 
century  by  St.  Severin,  "the  apostle  of  Noricum,'*  had  become 
infected  with  heresy.  But  the  final  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  Bavaria^was  not  effected  till  about  the  end  of  the  century  by 
Rudbert,  bishop  of  Worms.  Another  Irish  missionary,  Kyllena  or 
St.  Kilian,  is  said  to  have  converted  Gozbert,  duke  of  the  Thurin- 
gians,  but  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  from  the  Queen  Geilana  (689). 
Livin,  an  Irishman,  became  Bishop  of  Ghent,  and  was  martyred 
about  650. 

§  17.  It  was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  the  customs  of  the 
Scoto-Irish  Church  would  prevail,  in  Northumbrian  England,  over 
the  forms  introduced  by  Augustine.  For  when  Ethelfrith  was 
killed  in  battle  by  Edwin  (617),  his  sons  took  refuge  among  the 
Picts,  and  were  brought  up  in  the  Scottish  form  of  Christianity. 
Edwin,  as  we  have  seen,  was  converted,  with  his  people,  by 
Paulinus,  the  associate  of  Augustine ;  but,  when  he  v^as  defeated 
and  killed  by  the  combined  forces  of  Penda  of  Mercia  and  Cead- 
walla  of  Wales,  the  newly-planted  Christianity  was  almost  rooted 
up  again.*  When  Oswald,  the  second  son  of  Ethelfrith,  killed 
Ceadwalla  in  battle  and  recovered  the  kingdom  (635),  he  naturally 
sent  to  the  Scots  for  a  missionary  bishop.    The  community  of  lona 

^  It  is  one  of  the  charges  brought  by  Bade  against  the  Welsh,  that  the 
party  and  national  hatred  of  Ceadwalla  prevailed  over  his  Christianity,  so 
that  he  permitted,  if  he  did  not  even  take  part  in,  the  persecution  of  the 
Northumbrian  Christians  by  the  heathen  Penda.  It  would  seem,  too,  that 
the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  Paulinus  were  nearly  confined  to  DtircL,  and 
that  Bcrnicia  (from  the  Tees  to  the  Tweed)  was  little  affected  by  them 
(Bede,  iii.  2). 
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gent  bim  Aidan,  a  most  saiatlj  and  zealous  man,  to  whom  OEvnld 
assigned  the  island  of  I.indiafiirn  (hence  cniled  Jlt^y  Island')  for 
his  hiahojiric.  Ham  Aidan  estubliahed  a  monastic  community 
in  close  imitation  of  that  of  Ions ;  and  here  a,  cathudral  chnrch 
was  built  by  Finan,  the  successor  of  Aidan,  nho  alio  came  from 

Ubwy  (642-670),  the  brother  of  Oswald  and  his  successor  aa 
King  of  Northumbria  and  Cretwaldo,  was  a  great  founder  of  nionas- 
leries.  His  daughter  jElfleda  entered  the  Abbey  of  "  Ilart's  Island,"' 
under  the  Abbess  Hild,  who  soon  afterwards  left  it,  to  found  tlie 
more  famous  monastery  of  Streonesbulh  (afterwards  Whitby),' 
where  the  light  of  Engliah  literature  first  breaks  u|xiu  us  in  the 
poetry  of  C«nMos.  Here,  in  664,  King  Oswy  called  a  synod  to 
decide  the  dispute  concerning  Easter,  which  bad  broken  out  with 
new  violence,  under  Bishop  Colman,  anotber  monk,  from  lona,  who  had 
succeeded  Finan  at  LindisfarD.*  The  king  himself  was  devoted  to 
the  utage  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  which  he  bad  been  brought  up ; 
but  his  wifa  Einfied,  a  Kentish  princess,  waa  equally  attached  to 
the  Baman  practice,  one!  so  was  their  eldest  boo,  Alfrid,  who  had 
been  edncated  by  the  famous  Wilfrid.' 

This  gitat  light  of  the  English  Church,  equally  dialinguished  for 
his  learning,  his  energy,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  liad  been 
brought  up  at  Lindisfom;  but,  wishing  to  compare  the  customs  of 
his  Church  with  those  which  claimed  to  be  Caliiolic,  he  bad  been 
sent  by  £anfled  to  Oaul  and  Rome,  and  had  returned  full  of  zest  to 
reform  bis  native  Church  according  to  the  Roman  usages.  Alfrid 
had  set  him  over  the  monastery  of  Eipon,'  expelling  the  Scottish 
monks  for  whom  he  bad  himself  founded  the  cloister ;  and  be  pro- 
cured Wilfrid's  ordination  aa  a  presbyter  by  Agilbert,  bishop  of  the 
West  Saxons.''    This  blsbop  appeared  at  the  synod  as  tbu  leader  of 

'  Bed«,  iii.  IT,  25.  The  chunili  wiu  built  ofoab,  witb  a  Ihstcbcd  ruef; 
and,  after  it  hud  been  twice  burnt  and  restored,  the  sercnlh  bisliogi, 
Ettdberct  (688-a9BJ,  rauiowd  the  Ihatcb,  and  covered  both  roof  aiid  H'alls 
with  lead.  At  tbe  uune  time  tha  church  was  dedicated  anew  tu  St.  Peter 
by  ArchlnBhnp  Theodure. 

*  Beds,  Iii.  '24.  "  Heruten  (ffearUa  in  the  Anglo-Saion  version),  id  Mt 
Insula  Cervi :  "  now  Harllepool. 

*  The  name  Whitby  {U,  "  While  Town  ")  belbngs  to  the  Doniah  times. 
'  Bede.  iii.  2S. 

*  Wilfrid  wu  now  thirty,  haring  been  bora  about  Q34.  The  more  proper 
form  of  the  name  b  Wil/rith,  bnt  it  leoma  most  oonvtnient  to  keep  the 
(impler  forms  of  such  namea,  oiuall]'  (»JD|itcd  bv  hbtoriaas,  from  the 
'     ■       anies  given  by  BeOe. 

■hj-pum. 
wa>  Biihop  af  Dorchester,  near  Oxford,  the  original  see  of  the  West 
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the  Roman  party ;  but,  being  a  native  of  Gau],  he  chose  Wilfrid  as 
his  spokesman.  Bishop  Cohnan  argued  for  the  Scottish  practice 
from  the  authority  of  St.  John  and  the  custom  of  the  churches 
founded  by  him.  Wilfrid  pleaded  the  custom  of  Borne  and  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  every  land,  **  except  only  these  [the  Scuts]  and 
their  accomplices  in  obstinacy,  the  Picts  and  Britons,  who,  from 
these  two  remote  islands  of  the  ocean,  fight  against  the  whole 
world."  Above  all  he  insisted  on  the  authority  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
asked  if  even  the  holy  Columba  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  Apostle 
on  whom  Christ  had  built  His  Church  and  given  him  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Upon  this  the  king  asked  Colman 
whether  these  words  were  really  spoken  by  Christ  to  Peter.  When 
he  confessed  that  they  were,  and  that  no  such  power  had  been 
given  to  Columba,  the  king  declared  that  he  would  not  con- 
tradict the  door-keeper,  "lest,  perchance,  when  I  arrive  at  the 
gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  there  should  be  none  to  open 
to  me,  because  I  have  made  an  enemy  of  him  who  is  proved  to 
hold  the  keys." 

If  the  story  be  true,  the  ratification  of  such  a  decision  by  the 
whole  synod  proves  that  the  question  was  already  pretty  well 
settled  by  the  opinion  of  the  Korthumbrian  Church.*  It  is 
worthy  of  special  notice  that  the  argument  of  Wilfrid,  and  thie 
decision  of  the  synod,  were  based  on  the  assumption  of  the  authority 
of  St.  Peter  as  residing  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  thus  this  greater 
question  was  conceded  witt  the  lesser  about  the  reckoning  of 
Easter. 

Colman  and  the  other  Scots  withdrew  to  their  own  country;  and, 
after  the  speedy  death  of  the  bishop  appointed  to  succeed  him,  tiie  see 
of  Lindisfarn  was  conferred  on  Wilfrid.  He  preferred,  however,  tt) 
to  take  his  title  from  York,  the  old  northern  capital  and  see  of 
Paulinus ;  and,  as  the  northern  bishops  were  generally  tainted  with 
the  Scottish  heresy,  he  went  to  Gaul  to  receive  consecration  from 
Agilbert,  now  Archbishop  of  Paris.  His  return  was  delayed  for  three 
years,*  and,  finding  that  during  his  prolonged  absence  Oswy  had 
given  the  bishopric  to  Ceadda,*  Wilfrith  retired  to  his  abbey  of  Eipon. 

§  18.  In  the  year  of  the  synod  of  Whitby,  the  same  plague 
which  removed  Wilfrid's  predecessor  in  the  northern  see  carried  oflf 

*  The  steps  by  which  various  branches  of  the  Scoto-Irish  Church  were 
slowly  won  over  to  the  Roman  practice  are  related  by  Bede. 

*  On  his  voyage  back  (667)  his  ship  was  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Snssex 
but  got  off  after  a  combat  with  the  heathen  people,  whose  savage  conduct 
moved  Wilfrid  to  the  mission  for  their  conversion,  which  he  undertook 
about  twelve  years  later. 

'  St.  Chad,  afterwards  abbot  of  Lastingham  and  bishop  of  the  Mercians 
with  his  see  at  Lichfield. 
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Denadedit,' the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  English  birth. 
Oswy,  as  Urtlwalda,  joined  with  the  King  of  Kent  in  choosiug 
n  successor,  Wighard,  whom  they  sent  to  Home  for.  consecration ; 
but  ho  died  there,  and  Pope  Vitaiian,  appnreDtly  at  the  request  of 
Osny,'  made  tm  appointment  to  tlie  Eee  which,  forms  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  the  English  Church. 

It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  food  belief  that  the  AjKistle  Paul  first 
brought  the  light  of  Christianity  to  Britain ;  but  it  is  tm  bistovia 
fact  that  another  native  of  Tarsus,  Theodore,  was  the  chief  agent 
in  uniting  the  churches  founded  in  the  various  Anglian  and  Saxon 
kingdoms,  in  organiEing  and  improving  thtir  worship,  and  in  dif- 
fusing the  light  of  learning  over  Er^gland,  It  was  of  lasting  con- 
sequence to  the  freedom  and  enlightenment  of  England  that  this 
work  was  done  by  a  Greek,  who,  though  decidedly  attached,  was  not 
bi;;otedly  devoted  to  Rome,  and  who  was  deeply  imbued  with  Greek 
literature,  the  organ  of  ml  the  hext  thought  of  the  ancient  world. 

Though  already  aixty-sii  years  old,  Theodore  held  the  primacy 
for  more  than  twenty-one  years  (61)8-6^1),  and  displayed  the 
greatmt  activity  in  his  duties.  Arriving  in  England  in  669,  be 
visited  every  part  of  the  country,*  and  exercised  his  authority  in 
Northumbria  by  restoring  Wilfrid  to  the  see  of  York.  The  council 
gathered  by  Theodore,  of  his  own  authority,  at  Herlfwd*  (673), 
tniirks  the  first  united  action  of  the  English  Church.  Theodore 
first  asked  the  assembled  bishops,  ope  by  one,  if  they  agreed  to 
keep  what  had  been  decreed  canouicalty  by  the  fathers  of  old.  On 
their  all  assenting,  he  produced  a  book  of  Ten  Canons,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Conncil.  They  relate  to  the  celebration  of  Easter, 
the  bishoprics,  monaatcries,  and  clergy,  tbo  assembling  of  a  synod 
once  a  year,  and  marriage  and  divorce  ;  and  all  who  should  ofiend 
against  them  wore  to  be  suspended  from  the  episcopal  office  and 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church.     Another  synod  was  held  at 

'  Alio  callod  Adwdstus ;  his  English  namo  wm  Frithona  (655-664). 
He  wai  the  aiith  primate ;  his  predecessor  being  HanoriuB  (627-653),  who 
had  followed  the  three  fellow-labonrers  of  Angustine,  Laarentias  (604- 
619),  Mellitni  (619-624),  and  Jnstas  (624-6ii7> 

'  See  the  letter  of  Vltatiui  to  Oswy,  cnngratalkting  him  on  hie  tarniiig 
to  the  tma  and  apoatolic  faith  (Bed^  iii.  29). 

*  Theodore,  like  AuKnstine,  was  Primate  of  all  England,  for  there  had 
been  no  archhiflhop  ic  the  north  sinee  Pnnlinus.  The  arcAfaishnprii:  of 
York  was  not  KviTsd  till  Tb5,  when  Pop  Gregory  Ilf.  sent  the  pallium  to 
Egbert. 

■  Iteratrord  (Beit,  jv.  S).     This  synod  was  attended  by  the  biihojis  of 
Efiit   Aaglia,    West  ijmt  (Roeheater),   the    West  ^j^>ni,  and  Merdont; 
t!ortliHn£riii 
heathen ;  an' 
it  was  soOD  recovered  to  the  futh. 
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Hatfield,  in  680,  to  communicate  to  Pope  Agatho  tbe  opinion  of  the 
English  Church  on  the  Monothelito  controversy,  by  way  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  General  Council  of  the  following  year.* 

§  19.  Among  the  points  which  Theodore  had  most  at  heart  was 
the  arrangement  of  the  bishoprics  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  the  plan 
of  Augustine,  and  especially  the  division  of  such  enormous  sees  as 
those  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia.     His  proposals  on  this  subject  at 
Hertford  led  to  some  discussion  ;  and  the  only  agreement  come  to 
was  that,  as  the  faithful  increased,  bishops  should  be  multiplied. 
Theodore  divided  the  East  Anglian  bishopric  into  the  two  sees  of 
Elmham  and  Dunwich ;  in  Mercia  he  consecrated  bishops  for  Here- 
ford, Worcester,  Leicester,  and  Lindsey ;  and  in  Northumbria  for 
the  new  sees  of  Hexham  and  Sidnacester  (near  Gainsborough),  as  well 
as  for  Lindisfam.    Wilfrid  opposed  the  division  of  his  see ;  but  he 
was  already  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Ecgfrith,  king  of  North- 
umbria,^ on  a  point  of  discipline;  and  the  archbishop  and  king 
united  to  depose  and  banish  him  (675).    Wilfrid  carried  his  appeal 
to  Pope  Agatho,  and  after  preaching,  on  his  way,  to  the  heathen 
Frisians,^  the  closest  continental  kinsmen  of  the  English,  he  arrived 
at  Rome  in  679.*    He  returned  in  680  with  a  decree  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Roman  council  in  his  favour.    But  Theodore  and  Ecgfrith 
disregarded  the  anathema  against  all,  whoever  they  might  he,  who 
should  attempt  to  infringe  the  decree ;  and  the  Pope  made  no  at- 
tempt to  enforce  it.   Here  is  the  first  open  resistance  of  the  English 
Church  to  the  authority  of  Rome. 

Wilfrid  was  imprisoned  by  Ecgfrith  and  afterwards  banished; 
and  he  sought  a  refuge  from  his  persecutors  in  carrying  out  the 
design  he  had  long  formed  for  the  conversion  of  the  South  Saxons. 
Supported  by  their  king  Ethelwalch,  who  had  been  baptized  in 
Mercia,  Wilfrid  spread  Christianity  not  only  among  them,  but 
among  the  Jutes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  oj^)08ite  shores 
(about  685),  and  founded  the  South  Saxon  bishopric  at  Selsey, 
which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Chichester.  Soon  after  this, 
Theodore,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  relented  towards  Wilfrid,  and 

»  See  Chap.  XVI.  §  14. 

*  Ecgfrith,  the  second  son  of  Oswy,  succeeded  his  father  in  670.  His 
first  wife,  iEtheldreda  (iEthelthryth),  daughter  of  Anna,  king  of  Blast 
Anglia,  was  supported  by  Wilfrid  in  keeping  her  vow  of  virginity,  and 
became  a  nun  at  Coldingham,  and  afterwards  abbess  of  Ely.  Ecgfrith 
regarded  the  separation  as  a  divorce,  and  married  again,  and  Wilfrid's 
opposition  to  this  step  provoked  the  enmity  of  the  king  and  his  new  queen. 

'  We  are  not  told  whether  he  was  driven  on  their  coast  by  stress  of 
weather. 

*  We  have  already  seen  that  he  took  part  in  the  Roman  synod  against 
the  Monothelites.    (Chap.  XVI.  §  14,  not#.)  . . 
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reconciled  him  to  Aldfrid,the  half-brother  and  eucceasorof  Eogfrith,' 
wba  reatoreii  him  first  to  Hie  see  of  Hexbam  and  then  to  that  of 
York,  But  he  was  again  eipelleii  (fi92),  and  retired  into  Meroia, 
where  he  held  the  biBhopric  of  Lichfield  for  ten  jeara.  In  702 
ho  waa  cited  l^efora  a  ejnoi  at  Onesterfield,  in  Yorkshire,  and  de- 
prived of  the  epiacopal  office.  Again  ho  went  to  Eome  and  was 
acquitted  (704),  and  aftar  some  delay  he  was  restored  to  the  see  of 
Heihatn.  His  troubled  and  energetic  life  was  closed  in  the  mona- 
Btery  of  Oundle  in  709. 

§  20.  Wilfrid  and  bis  associntea  and  disciples  in  NortJmmbria 
divide  with  Tlieodore  the  honour  of  great  improvements  in  tlio 
fabrics  and  worship  of  the  Church,  as  well  ea  in  the  advance  of 
literature.  When  Theodore  came  to  England,  he  was  accompanied 
by  two  of  the  chief  leaders  in  these  good  works.  The  one  was 
Hadbiak,  said  hy  some  to  have  been  also  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minor, 
whom  Theodore  made  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  Bede  doscribcH 
the  assiduous  paina  of  the  archbishop  and  abbot  to  train  their 
numerous  disdplcs  in  sacred  and  secular  learning,  in  Greek  as  well 
as  Latin,  and  to  commit  to  books  all  the  science  of  the  ago. 

The  other  companion  of  Tlieodore  was  Biscop,'  whose  ecclesias- 
tical name  was  Bbnediot,  a  native  of  Nortiiumbria,  who  had  once 
before  been  to  Rome  with  Wilfrid,  and  who  was  now  made  Abbot  of 
St.  Peter's,  Canterbury,  but  afterwards  settled  in  his  native  kingdom 
and  became  a  great  link  between  the  Moilh  and  South.  Benedict 
Biscop  (as  be  is  commonly  called)  made  no  less  than  six  journeys 
to  Home,  always  returning  with  some  new  contribution  to  the  light, 
order,  dignity  or  comfort  of  the  Knglish  Church  and  people.  At 
one  time  he  brought  back  the  arch-chanter  John,  to  teach  the 
olergy  and  monks  the  Gregorian  chants  and  other  points  of  the 
Roman  ritual.  At  another  time  he  brought  artificers  lu  fill  in  with 
glass  the  windows  of  the  new  stone  churches,  built  by  him  and 
especially  by  Wilfrid,'  with  the  help  of  masons  from  Gaul,  after 
"the  Eomnn  manner,"  instead  of  thu  old  wooilen  or  wallled  nml 
thatched  diurches  of  the  Britons  and  Scots.     These  churches  weie 

>  AlJfrid  (Ald/rith  or  EaldfnU),  the  ntnTal  son  of  Dew;,  and  kine  from 
685-705,  must  not  be  confounded  T>lth  Alfrid  {Alchfridiur,  AlhfrOA),  the 
eldest  legitimate  eod  of  Oiwy,  who  appears  to  have  died  befxta  his  father. 

'  Thai  is,  Siiluqi,  not  as  an  cccleaiBstical  title,  bnt  a  proper  name  fimuU 
JD  tbe  genealoglei  of  the  kings  of  Ljndscf.  As  to  whether  it  got  there 
from  the  Latin  tpiscoptu,  or  one  of  those  strange  bat  frequent  coiaui- 
dencea  which  defy  impiohabiUty,  there  ii  no  evidence. 

•  Chief  among  the  churches  of  Wilfrid  were  that  of  York,  whioh 
encloeed  the  old  wooden  chnrch  said  to  huve  been  built  by  Faulinni,  his 
miDster-cburch  at  Ripoo,  and  bis  cathedral  at  Ileihsm,  repnted  to  havs 
been  the  most  splendid  ecclesiactica)  building  north  of  the  Alps. 
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adorned  with  vessels  for  the,  altar,  yestments,  relics,  and  pictures, 
brought  by  Benedict  from  Italy ;  but  his  many  **  divine  volumes  ** 
were  a  greater  treasure.* 

To  find  a  permanent  home  for  these  books,  as  well  as  to  carry  out 
the  monastic  life  after  the  pattern  which  he  had  seen  in  Rome  and 
Italy,  Benedict  obtained  from  Ecgfrith  a  grant  of  the  lands  on  the 
Wear  and  Tyne,  on  which  he  built  the  two  famous  monasteries  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Wearmouth  and  St.  Paul's  at  Jarrow  (674-682),2  which 
were  united  under  Abbot  Ceolfrith  (684).*  The  first  and  most 
lasting  fruit  of  these  foundations  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  life  and 
'  History '  of  the  **  Venerable  Bede."  *  Bom  on  the  land  of  Wear- 
mouth  about  the  time  when  it  was  first  granted  (673),  he  was  placed 
in  the  abbey  at  the  age  of  seven  to  be  educated  under  Benedict 
(679),  and  removed  probably  with  the  monks  who  went  to  found 
Jarrow  (682),  where  Ceolfrith  was  his  tutor.  He  was  ordained  by 
John,  bishop  of  Hexham,  as  deacon  in  his  nineteenth  year  (690)  and 
priest  in  his  thirtieth  year  (701-2) ;  but  he  spent  his  whole  life  in  his 
monastery,  where  he  died  in  735.  His  own  simple  words  describe 
the  best  side  of  the  English  monastic  life  of  that  age :  "  Spending 
the  whole  time  of  my  life  since  then  in  the  same  monastery,  I  have 
given  my  whole  labour  to  studying  the  Scriptures;  and  in  the 
intervals  of  my  observance  of  the  monastic  discipline  and  the  daily 
occupation  of  chanting  in  the  church/  I  have  always  found  pleasure 

'  The  epithet  used  by  Bede  implies  that  these  were  chiefly  works  of 
sacred  learning;  and  this  agrees  with  what  we  know  of  the  studies  of 
the  age ;  but  the  evidence  is  equally  clear  that  they  embraced  a  much 
wider  range  of  literature. 

^  The  establishment  of  these  cloisters  is  related  by  Bede  in  his  Historia 
Alhatum  Uuiremuthensium  et  Gyruuensium.     (The  wu*s  =  tc*s.) 

*  It  was  Ceolfrith  who,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  Inquiry  from  Naiton 
(Nectan)  king  of  the  Southern  Picts,  instructed  him  and  his  people  in  the 
Roman  Use  of  Easter  and  the  tonsure,  and  also  sent  him  architects  to  build 
a  stone  church  after  the  Roman  manner,  a.d.  710  (Bede,  v.  21). 

*  Legend  ascribes  this  title  to  the  miraculous  impulse  which  prompted 
a  writer  when  at  a  loss  for  a  word  to  fill  up  the  epitaph  : — 

"  Hac  sunt  in  fossa  Bedse  venerabilis  ossa : " — 

^'  Beneath  these  |tones  are  laid  the  bones 
Of  Venerable  Bede." 

*  Bede  was  a  writer  of  hymns,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  in  Latin,  but  some 
probably  in  English;  for,  in  the  account  of  his  death  by  the  monk  Cuth- 
bert,  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  hymn  which  Bede  recited  (after  some  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  in  Latin)  ^*  in  nostra  quoque  lingua,  ut  erat  doctus  in 
nostris  carminibus"  At  all  events  this  proves  the  existence  of  hymns  in 
the  vernacular.  Bede*s  contemporary,  Aldhelm,  first  bishop  of  Sherborne 
Xpb.  709),  the  most  learned  of  the  pupils  of  Abbot  Hadrian,  wTote  poems 
in  the  Saxon  dialect,  though  unfortunately  the  ecclesiastics  only  cared  to 
preserve  his  .Latin-  verses. 
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in  either  learning  or  teaching  or  writing."  '  His  chief  occupation 
was  in  "  writing'  Commenlaries  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  to  suit  my 
own  needs  and  those  of  my  br«threu,  withered  froni  the  works  ol 
the  vtinoroble  fathers."  Hid  own  list  of  these  and  his  other  works 
contfiJDs  thirty-six  titles,  besides  the  '  ICcclesiasticaL  History  of  our 
Isbnd  and  Itftoe,'  which  he  brought  down  to  the  year  731. 

From  Ihe  middle  of  the  seventh  century  Norlhumbria  had  been 
the  chief  English  seat  of  learning,  in  which  her  kings  took  the  lead 
tt^ether  with  the  ciergy.  Bede  celebrates  the  learning  of  Aldfrid 
and  Ccolwul^  to  whom  ho  dedicates  bis  history.  The  next  king, 
Eadbert  (T3T-768), supported  the  efibrte  maile  in  the  same  cause  by 
his  brother  Eobebt,  archbishop  of  Tork  (732-768),*  who  continued 
the  school  of  learning  established  in  that  city  by  Bi«hop  Wilfrid, 
and  founded  its  famous  library.  The  glory  of  the  Mhool  of  York 
culminated  in  Ei^bert's  disciple  ALcnitt,' who  carried  buck  to  the 
revived  Empire  of  the  West  the  light  which  had  come  to  Urifain 

■  But  this  feir  picture  has  another  side.  The  piety  and  learning  oF 
the  Northiunbriau  kings  were  cast  in  the  monastic  mould,  and  they 
became  more  and  more  unfit  to  rule  their  own  fierce  people  and  lo 
keep  the  supremacy  over  their  warlike  rivals.  Tito  defeat  and  death 
of  Ecgfrith  in  his  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Picts  broke  the  power 
of  the  kingdom  towards  the  north.  The  dissensions  of  Bemicia  and 
Deira  were  revived.  One  king  after  another  received  the  tonsure 
by  choice  or  by  compulsion.  Mercia  shook  off  the  Northumbrian 
yoke,  and  became  engaged  in  the  long  contest  for  supremacy  with 
Weeaes  ;  while  the  more  peaceful  virtues  of  the  kings  of  either 
state  found  their  £oal  in  mooastio  seclusion  or  a  pilgrimage  to 
Home.  The  incurnons  of  the  heathen  Danes  threatened  to  sweep 
away  the  English  Church,  as  the  heathen  Angles  and  Saxons  had 
swept  away  tbe  British.  It  is  not  till  the  time  of  Alfred  Ihe  Great 
that  England  resumes  its  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Europe.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  great  advance  of  tha  English 
Church  in  the  seventh  century  was  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
British  Isles  ;  and  the  light  of  Christianity  was  carried  Ivick  to 
their  German  kindreil  on  the  Continent.  Tlie  jHVgress  of  these 
efforts  will  be  traced  in  the  next  chapter. 

'   "Setnptrnutdiacere  nut doc«re nat  scribere dulce  babni.'' — ll.E.x,2a. 

'  He  was  tlscted  hiahop  ia  T3Q,  aad  ceeeivsd  the  pall  from  Home  in  T3.5. 

'  Id  Engluh,  Ealwiae.  he  wa>  bora  probably  in  the  rerj  year  ufBede's 
death,  735.  We  shall  hare  to  spenfc  of  bim  again  in  cannectios  with 
Charles  the  <irul.     See  Cbap.  XX.  §  10. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  CONVERSION  OP  THE  GERMANS,  AND  THE 
FOUNDATION  OP  THE  HOLY  EOMAN  EMPIRE. 


^^        dyn. 

I: 


|1.  linglLsh  Misaions  to  Friaia— Wilfrid ;  Egbert;  Willibrord  and  othws 
g  2.  Wiofrid,  or  St.  Boniface,  the  A[N>stle  of  Germany — His  early  life 
nnd  ordination  by  GftEOOnv  111.  §  3.  His  appointment  by  Popa  ZxcHARIAa 
tortfarm  the  Frank  Church — CiiaBLi^  Martel:  hit  Victory  over  the 
Moora — His  sons  Carloman  and  Pepin — Conncik  held  by  Boniface — His 
Oppoaents — Bnaiface  made  Archbishop  of  UaiiiE.  §  5.  The  Caroliagian 
dynasty  founded  by  Pepin — Death  of  Boniface,  g  fl.  The  Pij]ie,  the 
linpiie,  and  the  I.omh«rds — Overthrow  of  the  EjiBrchatp — Pepin's  War 
■with  the  I.ombnrda — Prpin't  Donation  of  the  States  of  the  Chnnh. 
S  T.  CHAItLRa  THE  GnSAT,    King  of  the  Franks — He   Dverthrows   the 
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Lombard  Kingdom,  and  visits  RomE.  §  8.  Thfl  Supremacy  of  Charles 
ackniiwleJgod  by  Pope  Leo  111. — His  Coroastian  hj  Leo  as  Cuperor  oI 
thn  Holt  Roman  Eufike — Signiticsaue  uf  this  act — England  indepen- 
dent uf  the  Empire.  §  9.  Wars  of  Cbsrlea  with  the  Saiona— Their  Coa- 
Tersion  by  the  Sword— Other  nich  ConTersions.  §  10.  Alcuin  at  the 
Court  of  Charles — Hia  Labours  for  Edneation — Ecclesiastical  Legiolation 
of  Charles— His  Death  and  Burial  at  Aii-IUJhapelle. 

§  1.  Enoliss  missionaries  were  llie  chief  lUougli  m  t  the  only 
ageuts  in  carrying  the  GoBpel  to  tha  kindred  tribes  of  Oeroiany. 
Wb  have  already  iiotioed  the  previous  labours  of  the  Scoto-Irish 
miEsionarieB,  and  the  beginning  made  by  Wilfrid  in  FriBiii,  on  his 
casual  visit  (678).  The  desire  to  continue  his  work  was  strongly 
cherished  by  his  countryman  Egbert,'  who  had  settled  in  an  Irish 
monastery  ;  but,  being  warned  that  the  mission,  was  not  destined  for 
him,  he  sent  to  Prisia  first  Wigbert  (690),  and  two  yeara  afterwards 
WiUibrord,  a  Northumbrian,  who  had  been  trained  in  Wilfrid's 
monastery  at  Bipon  before  he  joined  Egbert  in  Ireland. 

Willibrurd,  accompanied  by  twelve  monks,  landed  in  Frisia  soon 
after  the  heathen  king  Eadbod  had  been  cooquEtod  by  Pepin  of 
Heristal,  the  Frank  ruler  of  Auslrasia,  who  encouraged  their 
labours  and  sent  WiUibrord  to  Homo  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Po^io 
Sergius  I.  After  farther  BUCOOSBea,  Willibrord  went  to  Borne  again, 
and  SergioB  ord^ned  him  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  by  the  name  of 
Clement  (696).      He  laboured  with  success  till  his  death  in  T39.< 

Two  missionari^,  who  were  sent  out  meanwhile  from  the  sitme 
monastery  to  the  Old  Saxons,*  were  martyred  by  that  fierce  people ; 
and  other  efforts  by  the  companions  of  Willibrord  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, till  at  length  one  of  them,  Winfrid,  earned  the  fame  of  the 
"  AposlJe  of  Germany." 

§  2.  Winfrid,  better  known  as  St.  Bonifacb,  was  bom  of  a  noble 
family  at  Crediton,  in  Devonshire,  about  680,  and  was  placed  in  a 
monastery  at  the  a^  of  seven.  There  he  became  famous  as  a  preacher 
and  exjwsitor  of  Scripture,  Itevoting  himself  to  labom'  among  the 
heathen,  be  crossed  to  Frisia,  in  716  ;  but,  being  repulsed  by  the 
heathen  king  Badbod,  he  returned  to  his  monastery  in  Hampshire. 
With  the  approval  of  Daniel,  bisliop  of  Winchester,  he  set  out  for 
Home  to  ohttun  the  support  of  Pope  Greoort  II.  (717).*  Passing 
through  Bavaria  and  Thuringia,  he  joined  Willibrord  in  Frisia, 
where  ho  laboured  for  tliree  years  (719-722).     Declining  the  offer 

He  afterwards  coDverted  the  commuDitj  of  loaa  to  the  lioiDsn  rule  of 
falter.  •  Bede,  v.  10,  11 ;  Alcuin,  Va.  WHIibrord. 

this  oune  tha  EngUiih  writers  distinjiiiiBhed  the  Bnions  of  the 
ijCMtiDent  from  thow  of  BiituD.  '  Pope  from  T16  to  731. 
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of  Willibrord  to  appoint  him  his  successor,  he  went  and  preached  to 
the  Hessians,  and  baptized  converts  by  thousands. 

Ho  was  now  summoned  to  Kome  by  Gregory,  who  ordained  him 
as  a  regionary  bishop,  at  the  same  time  binding  him  by  au  oath  to 
obey  the  Pope  as  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  Catholic  Church  (Nov.  723).  Our  space  prevents  the  de- 
tailed account  of  the  labours  of  Boniface  in  Hcssia  and  Thuringia, 
where  he  baptized  100,000  converts.  In  732,  Pope  Gregory  III.^ 
sent  Boniface  the  pall  of  an  archbishop,  and  received  him  with  the 
highest  honour  when  he  visited  Rome  in  738.  On  his  return  he 
laboured  for  three  years  in  Bavaria,  and  organized  the  Church  in 
that  country ;  but  he  was  soon  called  to  the  work  of  reforming  the 
Church  among  the  Franks. 

§  3.  The  disorders  of  the  Merovingian  kingdom  had  greatly 
weakened  the  connection  of  that  Church  with  Rome.  "  Such  dif- 
ferences as  arose  were  necessarily  decided  on  the  spot,  and  there  is 
hardly  any  trace  of  intercourse  with  the  Papal  See  between  the 
pontificates  of  the  first  and  second  Gregories."^  The  decay  of 
discipline  was  hastened  by  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Frank 
ecclesiastics,  and  by  the  increased  wealth  which  princ^  bestowed 
upon  the  clergy,  often  as  a  compromise  for  the  indulgence  of  their 
vices.  We  must  leave  to  civil  history  the  process  by  which  the 
royal  power  was  transferred  from  the  Merovingian  kings  to  the  "Mayors 
of  the  Palace,'*  till  their  ascendency  was  made  complete  by  the 
victory  of  Charles  M artel  over  the  Saracens  in  the  Battle  of 
Tours,  which  turned  back  the  tide  of  Mohammedan  conquest  in 
Europe  (732).  To  meet  the  cost  of  this  mighty  effort,  Charles 
seized  the  treasures  of  the  churches,  and  rewarded  his  warrior 
chiefs  with  the  temporalities  of  bishoprics  and  abbeys ;  and  Boniface 
found  himself  thwarted  alike  by  the  possessors  of  these  church 
revenues  and  by  the  disorderly  clergy. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  Martel  and  Gregory  III.  in  the  same 
year  (741),  the  new  Pope,  Zacharias,^  gave  Boniface  authority  to 
reform  the  whole  Frank  Church ;  and  he  was  supported  in  this 
necessary  work  by  the  sons  of  Charles, — Carloman  in  Austrasia,  and 
Pepin  the  Short  in  Neustria.  He  held  a  series  of  councils  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Church ;  but  these  councils  were  composed 
not  of  bishops  only,  but  were  full  assemblies  of  the  national  estates. 
Their  decrees  were  published  in  the  name  of  the  princes ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  appointments  made  by  the  Pope  were  confirmed  by 
the  civil  power.  Among  other  regulations,  they  enforced  celibacy 
on  the  clergy,  and  forbad  them  to  serve  in  war  (a  practice  which  had 

>  Pope  from  731  to  741.  «  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

'  He  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  Pope  from  741  to  752. 
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become  common),  or  to  indulge  in  Imnting  or  hawking.  Their 
decrees  for  the  suppreaaion  of  hcattien  jiracticcs  show  iuteresliog 
signs  of  the  lingering  remnants  of  paganism.  The  attempt  (o  re- 
cover any  part  of  the  alieoated  benefices  seemB  to  have  been  nn- 
BUcces^ul;  and  the  Frank  clergy  lesiEted  the  pinue  of  Boniface  for 
subjecting  the  bishops  to  the  metropolitanij,  and  tlieso  to  ihe  see  of 
Home.  Now  too,  us  throughout  hia  whole  career,  Boniface  wna 
vexed  by  eocountera  with  irregukr  teacbere,  eitpeciallj  those  who 
had  been  sent  out  by  the  Jrish  Church ;  but,  amidst  all  the  charges 
of  vice  and  heresy  which  he  brings  against  them,  the  great  conimoa 
offence  wes  their  disparagement  of  saints,  relics,  pilgrimngca  and 
other  ohservancffi,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  Soman  8ee.' 

The  authority  of  Boniface  in  the  Frank  Church  required  to  be 
austained  by  a  higher  dignity  than  that  of  a  missionary  biahop. 
He  wished  to  fix  his  metropolitan  see  at  Cologne,  because  of  its 
proximity  to  Trisia;  but  the  Frank  nobles  induced  him  to  accept 
the  bishopric  of  Maiuz,'  whiuh  lie  himself  had  caused  the  late 
bishop  to  resign  for  the  offence  of  killing  his  enemy  in  battle,  llie 
Pope  subjected  to  l^e  new  metropolitan  all  tlie  German  nations  to 
whom  he  had  preached  (74t)). 

§  5.  In  752  the  great  change  was  cnnaummated  by  which  Pepin 
the  Short,  having  reunited  the  govemmenlaof  Neustria  and  Austraaia 
on  the  retirement  of  hia  brother  Carlonian  to  a  monastery,  was  pro- 
claimed Sing  of  the  Franks  by  the  nobles  and  bishops  at  SoissoDS, 
with  the  sanction  of  Pope  Zacbarias;  and  the  Merovingian  dynasty 
was  superseded  by  that  of  the  Earlinyi '  or  Carolingians.  There  is 
much  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  common  statement,  that  Pepin 
was  crowned  by  Boniface,  wbo  aeems  rather  ti'  have  opposed  the 
revolution,  and  to  have  lost  some  of  the  influence  ha  lisd  enjoyed 
while  Carlomau  lived.  lie  was  troubled  bath  by  opposition  in  the 
Church,  and  by  {lagau  incursions.  Having  obtained  permission 
from  Itome  and  the  new  king  to  name  n  successor  to  his  see  (7E3), 
ho  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  early  labours  in  Frisia,  and  baptized 
thousands  of  new  couverta. 

On  Whitsun  Eve  (June  5,  756)  he  had  gone  lo  a  place  near 
Dockum  lo  hold  a  confirmation,  when  bis  tent  was  surrounded 
by  an  armed  band  of  Pagans,  who  maeaacral  the  whole  party, 
fifty-two  in  number,  Boniface  forbidding  nil  resistance.  The 
martyr's  body  was  carried  up  the  Rhino  to  Maiuz,  ami  buried  at 

'  For  the  cnnSicts  of  BAnifaGe  with  Adebert,  Clement,  and  Virgil,  aee 
RoWttiDn,  vul.  ji.  pp.  113-111. 
-    '  Alto  called  Meutt,  aad  in  French  Majence. 

*  Sons  of  Charles  (Martel),  The  forni  CsiXo-vingiam  is  a  roei'e  ix>iru]>- 
tiuu,  by  false  aaalogy,  from  an  asaimilntioa  to  Keto-vitigia'ia. 
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the  monastery  of  Fulda,  which  he  had  founded,  in  742,^  as  a  centre 
of  missionary  effort  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  on  the  borders  of  the 
four  nations  to  whom  he  had  preached. 

§  6.  The  part  taken  by  the  see  of  Home  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Carolingian  dynasty  was  the  sequel  of  relations 
which  had  been  for  some  time  growing  closer  and  closer  with  the 
Franks,  and  of  the  assurance  of  their  support  against  the  Byzantine 
Emperor,  from  whom  the  Popes  had  become  more  and  more 
alienated.^  They  felt  also  the  urgent  need  of  help  against  the 
Lombards,  who  had  conquered  nearly  all  the  Exarchate  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  piteous  appeals  of  Gregory  III. 
to  Charles  Martel  had  been  favourably  received  when,  as  already 
stated,  both  died  in  the  same  year  (741).  Gregory's  successor, 
Zacharias,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Pope  who  was  installed, 
since  the  time  of  Odoacer,  without  any  confirmation  from  the 
civil  power  ;  a  fact  which  may  have  made  him  more  free  to  form 
a  closer  connection  with  the  Frank  ruler  whom  he  concurred  in 
making  king.'  Zacharias  died  about  the  time  of  Pepin's  election, 
and  his  successor,  Stephen  II.,*  was  soon  called  on  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereignty  of  the  Lombard  king  Astulphus  (Aistulf), 
who  had  in  the  same  year  put  an  end  to  the  Exarchate  by  taking 
Ravenna  (752). 

After  vain  appeals  to  the  Emperor  *  for  aid,  and  to  the  Lombards' 
forbearance,  Stephen  crossed  the  Alps,  and  was  received  with 
high  honour  by  Pepin,  who  was  again  crowned,  with  his  sons, 
at  St.  Denys,  by  the  Pope's  hands,  and  invested  with  the  title  of 
Patrician  of  Rome  (754).  The  Frank  king  led  an  army  into 
Italy,  and  forced  Astulphus  to  a  treaty  which  was  broken  as  soon 
as  Pepin  had  recrossed  the  Alps.  The  Pope  renewed  his  en- 
treaties by  letters,  one  of  them  being  written  in  the  name  of  St. 

'  The  spot  was  chosen  and  the  monastery  founded  by  a  party  of  monks 
sent  out  by  Boniface,  under  Sturmi,  a  noble  Bavarian,  who  became  the 
first  abbot. 

*  For  the  causes  of  this,  see  the  following  chapter. 

'  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  assumption  made  by  Gregory  VII.  that 
Zacharias  exercised  a  right  of  his  ofHce  in  deposing  Childeric,  the  last 
Merovingian.  That  act  was  performed  by  the  estates  of  the  Franks,  after 
they  had  obtained  the  Pope's  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  of 
casuistry,  whether  the  royal  state  and  title  ought  not  to  belong  to  him 
who  really  exercised  the  sovereign  power — "  Certainly  (as  Hallam  says) 
the  Franks,  who  raised  the  king  of  their  choice  upon  their  shields,  never 
dreamt  that  a  foreign  priest  had  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of 
governing.'* 

*  Sometimes  called  Stephen  III.,  as  another  Stephen  was  elected  before 
him,  but  died  without  being  consecrated.    He  was  Pope  from  752  to  757. 

*  Constantine  V.  Copronymus, 
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Peter  himself,  who,  bj  his  own  autliority  and  thnt  of  the  bless(.<d 
Virgin,  aasured  the  Frank  king  of  eternal  salvation  as  the  reward 
of  hia  ftid!  This  letter  furnished  Pepin  with  au  answer  to  the 
Ilyzantine  envoys,  who,  when  he  hod  again  forced  Astulphus  to 
cede  large  territories,  claimed  the  reBturation  of  tho  ExBTchats  to 
the  Emperor; — "It  is  for  St.  Peter  that  I  have  conquered,"  said 
Pepin ;  and  on  St.  Peter's  gee  he  bestowed  the  tetdtorics  forming 
the  famous  Donation,  of  Fepin,  which  first  gave  the  Pope  the 
position  of  a  temporal  prince  (755).  It  seems  clear  that  the  Popes 
were  to  hold  these  lands  under  the  Frank  king;  while  they  still 
owned  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

§  T.  In  768  Pepin  was  sncceeded  by  his  two  sons,  and  on  the 
deatii  of  Carloman  (771)  the  kingdom  wns  reunited  under  Charles, 
who  is  known  in  history  as  Iho  Emperor  Charlbb  thb  Gbeat,' 
We  need  not  detail  the  train  of  alliances  and  quarrels  between 
Charles,  the  Lombarde,  and  the  Pope,  which  ended  in  the  capture 
of  Favia  by  Charles  and  the  deposition  of  Desiderius,  the  last  king 
of  the  Lombards  (774).  The  conqueror  now  paid  his  Brat  visit  to 
Home,  with  the  profoundest  marks  of  revei^nce  for  St.  Peter  and 
his  vicar,  and  made  lai^e  additions  to  the  Donation  of  Pepin.  The 
extent  of  these  is  doublfiil,  and  the  Papal  terrilory,  or  "  States  of 
tho  Church,"  may  be  described  as  covreajxmdins  to  those  which 
formed  the  Exarchate  of  Pavenna,  as  limited  by  the  permanent 
conquests  of  the  I^imbards.  Charles  visitied  Rome  again  in  TBI, 
and  a  third  time  in  78T,  tho  year  after  he  had  become  master  of 
the  south  of  Italy  by  a  treaty  with  the  Lombard  DukcofBenevento. 
He  maintained  a  close  personal  friendship  with  Adbias  I.  (7T2- 
795),  till  the  Pope's  death;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  civil 
supremacy  of  Charles  bad  yet  been  exercised  at  Rome. 

g  8.  The  qnestion  wag  formally  settled  by  the  new  Pope,  Leo 
111.  (795-815),  who,  in  annoonciDg  his  election  to  Charles,  sent 
him  tiie  banner  of  Home,  with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter's  tomb,  and 
offered  the  allegiance  of  the  Boman  citizens  to  tho  Frnnk  crown. 
This  act  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Charles  in  the  West,  The 
lie  with   the  Empire  seems  to  have  been  already  practically  di&- 

'  It  was  not  till  sfter  ChnrUa's  deatii  that  the  title  was  ndded  whiu-h 
mnJi!  bis  historic  name  CABOI.liS  Maohub,  the  French  contiaetion  of 
which,  CAarlemaipie,  give)  the  {kite  iinpr«sjoa  that  he  was  a  Frenchman 
snil  king  of  France.  He  wu  a  pare  tierman,  bearing  the  German  name  of 
Karldtr  Qrosse,  king  of  the  German  Frank),  and  having  hii  chief  residence 
at  the  German  city  uf  Aachen  {Aix-la-Chut^lIe).  The  Utin  name  of  hia 
kingdom,  Frantia,  inclodeB  a  large  part  gf  Germaay  {Francia  Oriaiialit), 
an  well  IB  Gsal,  or  rather  that  non-German  part  of  it  (Fram-ia  Om- 
deHlalii),  which  cannot  properly  be  called  France  till  its  aeparatiou  from 
the  Eastern  kingdom. 
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solved ;  and  it  only  remained  to  replace  it  by  the  revival  of  the 
Western  Empire,  as  a  civil  authority  co-ordinate  with,  and  fitted 
to  sustain,  the  spiritual  authority  of  Rome.  The  opporttmity 
arrived,  a  few  years  later,  when  Charles  was  called  to  judge  in  a 
case  of  the  highest  importance  affecting  the  Pope.  Some  relatives 
of  the  late  Pope  attacked  Leo  and  tried  to  mutilate  him  of  his 
eyes  and  tongue  (799).  The  wounded  Pope  fled  to  Charles^  at 
Paderbom,  followed  by  envoys  from  Rome  with  serious  charges 
against  him,  which  Charles  -promised  to  investigate  at  Rome. 
Meanwhile  he  sent  Leo  back  with  an  escort  of  high  ecclesiastics 
and  civil  officers,  to  restore  him  to  his  see.  Charles  arrived  at 
Rome  about  the  end  of  November  800 ;  a  court  of  Church  digni- 
taries and  nobles  sat  to  hear  the  charges  against  Leo;  but  his 
accusers  did  not  appear.  The  Court  declared  that  the  Pope  was 
above  all  human  judgment,  and  Leo  took  a  solemn  oath  to  his 
innocence  of  the  charges  (Dec.  23). 

Two  days  later  ^  the  feast  of  Christmas  was  kept  with  the  usual 
solemnity  in  St.  Peter's  church.  As  Charles  knelt  at  mass  before 
the  high  altar,  Leo  suddenly  placed  a  splendid  crown  upon  his  head ; 
and  the  ^Deople  confirmed  the  act  with  acclamations — ^*'  To  Chables, 
the  most  pious  Augustus,  crowned  by  God ;  to  the  great,  the  pacific 
Emperor,  life  and  victory."  Leo  then  anointed  Charles  as  King  of 
Italy,  with  his  son  Pepin,  and  set  the  example  of  doing  homage 
to  the  new  Emperor.  This  great  transaction  severed  Rome  and  the 
states  of  Latin  Christendom  from  what  must  henceforth  be  called 
the  Eastern  Empire,  and  united  them  in  a  new  Empire  of  the  West, 
in  which  Rome  was  restored  to  its  old  rank  as  capital,  and  whose 
head  was  regarded  as  the  inheritor  of  the  ancient  Empire,  as  well  as 
the  supreme  sovereign  in  Western  Christendom.  The  indissoluble 
connection  of  this  sovereignty  with  the  Church  was  afterwards  denoted 
by  the  title  of  the  Udy  Roman  Empire^^  which  survived  in  form, 
amidst  all  changes  of  real  significance  and  power,  for  just  a  thousand 
years,  till  the  French  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  affected  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  Charles  the  Great  and  was  really  the  master  of  Germany, 
caused  its  abdication  by  Francis  11.  (1806). 

The  new  Empire  was  acknowledged  after  a  few  years  by  the 

*  He  was  then  engaged  in  his  war  with  the  Saxons. 

*  According  to  the  reckoning  then  used  in  the  West,  the  year  began  on 
Christmas  Day  ;  so  that  the  coronation  of  Charles  was  on  the  first  day  of 
the  ninth  century,  a.d.  801 ;  but,  according  to  the  usage  of  history,  it  is 
dated  in  A.D.  800. 

*  The  epithet  "  Holy  "  was  first  added  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  (1152), 
but  the  idea  expressed  by  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  Empire  from  its 
beginning.  On  the  whole  subject,  see  Dr.  Bryce's  admirable  work.  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire, 
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Eastern  Emperor  Nicephoma  (812)  j  but  one  esoeption  to  its  ac- 
knowlcdgnieut  ia  the  West  deserves  special  notice.  In  this  eeuse 
Britain  still  claimed  to  be  "a  world  by  itself."  Egbert,  who  had 
recovered  the  throne  of  Wessex  in  this  very  year  (800),  seemw  to 
have  been  guided  by  the  esample  of  Charles  in  the  policy  uf  uniting 
the  several  kingdoms  under  hia  supremacy,  and  his  succesBora 
assumed  the  titles  used  by  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Emperors, 
Basileus  and  Imperator.  Tliis  proclamatioh  of  independence  towards 
the  Roman  Empire  could  not  but  foster  the  remaining  elements  of 
independence  towards  the  Roman  Church;  and  the  union  of  the 
English  Church  by  Theodore  had  preceded  by  a  century  that  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  by  Egbert, 

§  9.  The  main  events  of  Charles's  reign  of  forty-sis  yeara,  before 
and  after  hia  elevation  to  the  Empire  {7U8-814),  belong  to  civil 
history.  Amot^  those  within  our  province  are  the  wars  by  wliich 
he  forced  Christianity  on  the  Sasons,  who  occupied  the  region  of 
Ix)wer  Germany  between  the  Ilhine  and  the  Elbe  and  stiU  further 
to  the  East,  and  had  long  been  in  a  stato  of  constant  war  with  the 
Franks.  The  eighteen  campaigns  of  Charles  against  this  confede- 
racy extended  over  thirty-three  years  (772-805).  lu  the  6rst  he 
destroyed  the  groat  national  idol  called  Irmiiuul,  which  stood  on  a 
wooded  mountain  (now  Stadtberg)  near  Eresburg;  and  the  Saxona 
retaliated  by  destroying  Ihe  churches  and  monasteries  as  far  as  the 
Khine.  1'he  war  assumed  a  religious  character ;  tiie  Saxons,  when 
defeated,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  baptism,  and  when  rictorious 
they  returned  to  their  heathen  warship.  Laws  of  extreme  severity, 
extending  even  to  tlie  penalty  of  death  for  alt  who  refused  baptism, 
and  requiring  the  compulsory  baptism  of  their  children,  were  varied 
by  milder  measures,  gifts,  and  offers  of  alliance  with  the  Franks 
DO  equal  terms.  Bishopries  and  monasteries  were  founded  in  the 
conquered  districts,  and  the  towns  that  grew  up  round  them  became 
seats  of  civilization.  Young  SaxoD  hostages  were  brought  uji  in  the 
Christian  faith.  At  length  the  country  was  conquered  as  far  as  the 
Elbe;  and,  as  a  final  measure,  ten  tliousand  Saxons  were  removed 
into  the  Frank  territory  (80*),  Similar  means  ware  employed  to 
force  the  profesMon  of  Christianity  on  the  Frisians,  the  Wiitzes  (a 
Slavonic  people  beyond  the  Elbe),  the  Bavarians,  the  Avars  in 
Fannonia,  and  the  Bohemians.  But  in  all  cases  there  were  devoted 
inissionariea  ready  to  bring  the  conquered  people  to  a  purer  faith; 
and  it  was  one  of  Alcuin's  great  services  that  he  urged  the 
sending  of  such  men  to  teach  the  nominal  converts,  while  he  pro- 
tested a^iainst  the  indificriminate  administration  of  baptism  and  the 
exAClion  of  tithes  as  a  condition  of  peace. 

§  10.  The  groat  man  just  named,  who  has  been  called  the  inlel- 
24* 
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lectual  prime  minister  of  Charles,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an  English- 
man, and  a  pupil  and  teacher  in  Archhishop  Egbert's  school  at 
York,  where  his  lectures  attracted  many  visitors  from  the  Continent. 
Being  sent  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  pall  for  Archbishop  Eanbald 
(780),  ho  met  King  Charles  at  Parma,  and  accepted  his  invitation 
to  become  master  of  the  Palatine  school  for  the  education  of  the 
royal  and  noble  youths  of  the  Franks,  which  always  accompanied 
the  court.     Charles,  who  worked  hard  to  repair  the  defects  of  his 
education,  became  himself  one  of  Alcuin*s  pupils,  and  soon  made 
him  his  chief  confidential  adviser  in  affairs  of  State,  and  the  director 
of  his  efforts  for  the  education  of  his  people,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
for  the  learning  of  the  former  was  at  a  low  ebb.    When  Alcuin 
wished  for  a  more  retired  life,  Charles  gave  him  the  abbacy  of  St 
Martin  at  Tours  (796),  where  he  reformed  the  disorders  of  the 
monks,  enriched  the  library  with  books  from  England,  and  raised 
the  abbey  school  to  high  renown.     From  his  monastery  he  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  Charles  on  learning,  religion,  and  state 
affairs ;  and  he  took  part  in  the  controversies  of  the  time.     Alcuin 
did  not  long  survive  the  elevation  of  Charles  to  the  Empire^  dying 
in  804. 

Space  does  not  allow  a  full  account  of  Charles's  measures  for 
the  spread  of  education  and  the  regulation  of  the  Church,  which 
he  aimed  to  bring  everywhere  nearer  to  the  Roman  model.  When 
the  Frank  clergy  appealed  to  him  in  a  liturgical  dispute  with  the 
Roman,  he  asked  them,  "Which  is  purer — the  stream  or  the 
source  ?"  He  brought  into  the  Frank  Church  the  Roman  forms  of 
chanting  and  the  service  of  the  mass  established  by  Gregory  the 
Great  His  ecclesiastical  legislation  was  made  by  his  own  authority, 
though  the  laws  were  discussed  and  promulgated  in  assemblies  of 
the  laity  and  clergy  in  spring  and  autumn.  Nearly  one~third  of 
his  Capitularies  (415  out  of  1126)  are  upon  ecclesiastical  matters. 
His  part  in  the  Iconoclast  controversy,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  Frankfort  (794),  belong  to  the  following  chapter.  He 
was  as  diligent  as  Constantine  in  his  attendance  at  the  services  of 
the  Church  ;  and  he  is  said  himself  to  have  composed  some  hymns. 
Among  the  churches  built  by  Charles,  the  most  £mious  is  the 
cathedral  of  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Roman  Aquas  Granis), 
which  he  adorned  with  marble  pillars  from  Rome  and  Ravenna, 
the  two  Western  capitals.  At  this  city,  his  birthplace  and  favourite 
residence,  ho  died  (Jan.  814),  and  was  buried  in  the  great  churcb 
which  he  had  built.  The  Emperor  was  beatified  by  the  antipope 
Paschal  III.,  in  1165,  and  altars  are  dedicated  to  him  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Frankfort,  and  Ziirich ;  but  he  is  not  enrolled  as  a  saint 
in  the  Roman  calendar. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 
THE    EASTERN    CHURCH. 

eSPECULLT  THE  HORAUMEDAN  COSaOEST  AND  TBS  ICOHOCLAST 


§  1.  Invasion  of  ChoshoKs  II.,  king  of  Perei* — VictorieB  of  the  Emperor 
HsRACLma — Religious  Character  of  the  War.  §  2.  Rise  of  Mohahhgd 
—Mohammedanism  and  Christianity— Proclamation  of  a  War  against 
Unbelievers.  §  3.  Arab  Conqnest  of  Syria  and  Jeruaalem— Of  Egypt, 
Persia,  North  Africa,  and  Spain— Victory  of  Charles  Martel  in  Ganl. 
§  i.  State  of  the  Eastern  Church — The  Emperor  Leo  111.  THE  IbadbiAM 
— His  Edicts  against  Images — Beginning  of  the  TcimocbM  Dispute).  §  5. 
Resistance  to  Leo — JoHN  OF  DAKASCtra — His  Argumenta  for  Image- 
worship — Opposition  of  Popes  Grboorit  II.  and  GeEQOBT  III. — Separa- 
tion of  Greece  and  lUyricum  from  Rome.  §  6.  The  Emperor  COHSTAN- 
TIHE  V.  CoPItONYMUB— His  iconoclast  zeal—Persecution  of  the  Patriarch 
Anastasius — Council  at  Constantinople  in  754;  its  Decrees  against  Images — 
PersecntionoftbeMonks— Fateof  the  Patriarch Constantine.  g7.  I,goIT., 
Cosstantuje  VI.,  and  IRENE— The  Patriarchs  Paul  and  Tarasioa — The 
S?ci>nrf(7ouneffo/A'iciEa—RestorBtionof  Image-worship.  §8.  OppoaltioD 
to  Image-worship  in  the  Frank  Church — Limit  to  the  use  of  Images — 
Coancil  of  Gentilly^-Charles  the  Great,  Alculo,  and  the  Caroline  Booit — 
The  Council  of  Frankfort  §  9.  The  Emperor  Leo  V.  the  Ashgkias  renews 
the  attempt  to  put  down  Image-worship — The  Patriarch  Micephoms  and 
Theodore  the  Studite — Iconoclast  Council  of  814 — OppoaitioD  of  PoPB 
Paschal  I. — Murder  of  Leo  the  Armenian.  §  10.  The  Emperor 
MicilAKL  [I.  Balbus  disappoints  the  Imsge-wonhlppen — BauialiDient 
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nnd  Death  of  Themiore  tha  Stndite— Lettcf  Df  Michael  to  the  Western 
Emperor,  LoDU  THE  I'miTS.  §  11.  Tbs  Emperor  ThbophiLUK  sad  Iha 
Patriarch  JohD  the  Cramtnarian— lenniiclsst  Sfaod  uf  832— Fenecutiun 
of  Image- worchippers — The  Empress  TheodOHA  and  her  wa  MlcnAKL 
HI,— The  Patriarnh  Uethodiiu— Kestoratioa  of  Image-worship  by  the 
Couacil  of  812— The  Feast  of  OHhodoxy.  §  12.  InSnence  of  flardaa— 
Vices  of  Michael  UI.—Banishmeut  uf  the  Patriarch  Ignaliiu,  and 
appointment  of  pEiOTIua — His  lilerai'y  eminenee.  §  13.  Part  taken  by 
Pope  Nicolas  I.  in  the  "  First  and  Second  "  Council  at  Constantinople — 
The  Pope  condemns  PhotiuB.  §  14.  Convenion  of  the  Bnlgariana;  a 
ntw  cause  of  dispnte  between  Rome  and  Constantfoople— -Pope  Nicolas 
anathematized  by  a  Byzantine  Synod— Photins  on  the  "pernicious 
novelties"  of  Home,  §  15.  Dasii.  I.  the  MiOEDONIiN  deposes  Phth 
tius  and  restores  Ignatius — The  Eighth  GtHeral  Cotincil  (la  the  Roiam 
reekonioi;)  condemns  Photins,  and  cnnHrms  Imago-worship.  §  16. 
Death  of  Ignatius,  and  restoratioa  nf  Photins— The  Eu/hlk  General 
Cmincil  (in  the  Greet  reckoning)- Photins  again  condemned  hy  Pupa 
John  VUI.,  and  deposed  hy  the  Emperor  Lra>  VI.— His  Death  in  eiile. 
5  17,  Sequel  of  the  Image-controveray  in  the  Western  Empire— The 
Council  of  Paris  condemns  both  the  destraction  of  Imager  and  their 
laperatitioui  ose — ICmboaaies  of  Louis  the  Pious  to  Knme  nnd  Coustnnti' 
DDpIe  to  attempt  an  agreement.  §  IB,  Oppotition  to  Imagea  by  Agobard 
of  Lyon,  Claudius  of  Turin,  ami  Hincmai  of  Hheimg — Gradual  approach 
of  the  Prank  Churub  tu  the  Rgtnan  Tiew.  §  19.  Diapute  raised  by  the 
fourth  marriage  uf  teo  VI.  |  20.  Spread  of  Christianity  in  the  Eaat 
during  the  Ninth  Centarf . 

§  1.  WsiLC  Western  Chrutendom  was  extended  and  consolidated, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  under  one  Bpirituol  Lead  and  the  revived 
Empire,  the  Enatem  Empire  and  Charch  were  assailed  by  terrible 
foes  and  torn  hy  freali  diBputea,  ■which  mtide  the  hivftch  with  the 
West  irreparable,  Tbe  Empire  had  always  a  rivalry  with  the  kings 
of  Persia,  who,  in  their  alternations  of  strength  or  weakness, 
chie6y  &om  intestine  factions,  were  formidable  foes  or  friends  and 
even  suppliants  to  the  Byzantine  monarch.  Thus  Choaroca  II. 
(500-G28),  driven  out  by  a. usurper  at  thu  beginning  of  his  reign, 
took  refuge  with  the  Emperor  Maurice,  who  restored  him  to  his 
throne.  On  tho  murder  of  Maurice  by  Phocas  (602),'  Choaroca 
undertook  a  war  of  vengeance,  and  was  still  overrunning  province 
after  province,  when  Hkeacwub  I.,  son  of  the  Esarch  of  Africa, 
dethroned  and  ale»  Phocas,  and  obtained  the  purple  (GlO-641), 
The  new  Emperor  sued  in  vain  for  a  humiliating  peace,  and 
Chosroes  advanced  to  Cbalcedon,  where  the  Persiati  dkrnp  stood  for 
ten  years  in  sight  of  Constantinople.    At  length  Heraclina  took 

'  See  Chop,  -XiX.,  §  5. 
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the  bold  resolution  of  invadiog  Persia  (621) ;  and  in  six  brilliant 
cam^iaigns  he  utterly  overpowered  Chosroes,  whose  deposition  and 
death  at  the  hands  of  his  son  was  followed  by  a  peace  (628). 

This  war  demands  our  notice  for  the  religious  character  which  it 
assumed.  When  the  Persian  king  took  Jerusalem,  aided  by  a  force 
of  26,000  Jews,  the  holy  places  were  defiled  and  plimdered  of  the 
treasures  offered  by  pilgrims  during  three  centuries,  and  the  "  True 
Cross,"  discovered  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  was  carried 
off  to  Persia.  When  HeracUus  became  the  invader  in  his  turn,  he 
destroyed  the  Persian  temples,  quenched  the  sacred  fire,  and  brought 
back  the  Cross.^  The  Jews  were  punished  by  the  renewal  of 
Hadrian's  edict,  forbidding  them  to  approach  the  Holy  City. 

§  2.  The  year  in  which  Heraclius  made  his  first  ^campaign  in 
Persia  is  memorable  in  civil  and  religious  history  as  the  Epoch  of 
the  Hegira  or  Flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina  (622). 
This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  the  story  of  the  new  Prophet,  or  to 
describe  the  character  of  his  religion.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
revelations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  furnished  many  of  its 
elements  ;^  that  much  of  their  religious  and  moral  teaching  was 
adopted ;  the  prophets  were  honoured  as  sent  by  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  greatest  of  them  all,  till  he  was  eclipsed  by  Mohammed 
himself.  Thus  to  speculative  minds,  and  to  those  dissatisGed  with 
the  discords  and  corruptions  of  the  existing  Christianity,  the  new 
religion  offered  the  tempting  bait  of  progress.  It  appealed,  like  the 
Christian  faith,  to  the  deep  sense  of  entire  dependence  upon  God, 
in  the  principle  which  gave  it  its  very  name,  Islam,  that  is,  sub- 
mission or  resignation,^  Above  all,  it  recalled  to  the  idolatrous 
Arabians,  and  to  the  Christians  who  were  becoming  scarcely  less 
idolaters  in  their  reverence  for  forms  and  rites,  saints  and  relics, 

*  The  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  (Sept.  14)  was  observed 
especially  in  memory  of  its  restoration  by  Heraclius ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  instituted  much  earlier.  (See  Diet,  of  Christ,  Antiqq.,  Art. 
Cross,  Exaltation  of.) 

*  The  statement  that  Mohammed  leaxned  something  of  Christianity 
from  Nestorian  missionaries  has  already  been  noticed ;  and,  at  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  Arab  tribes  had  embraced  Judaism,  and  that 
Christianity  had  been  spread  among  them,  both  by  orthodox  missionaries 
and  by  heretical  refugees  from  persecution  in  the  Empire,  such  as  Gnostics 
in  the  earlier  times,  and  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  more  recently. 

'  This  name  expressed  also  the  subjection  which  Mohammed  required  to 
his  mission  as  the  sole  condition  of  peace.  It  is  derived  from  so/m,  "  peace" 
(the  same  word  as  the  Hebrew  salein)^  of  which  Isldm  is  the  verbal  noun 
or  infinitive,  and  Moslim  (the  appellation  of  believers)  the  participle  of 
the  causative  form,  which  has  been  corrupted  into  Mussulman,  The  exact 
significance  of  Islam  is  to  make  peace,  or  to  obtain  immvmity,  by  submission 
to  a  superior. 
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pictnres  and  images,  the  first  great  truth,  common  to  the  religion  of 
Arabs,  Hebrews,  and  Christians,  There  is  oite  Ood ;  and  there  was 
enough  discontent  with  existing  teaching  to  promise  awide  response 
to  the  addition,  Mtiliammed  is  Eis  Prophet,  It  woa  not,  however, 
as  in  the  case  of  Christianity,  by  the  lesponse  of  the  niind  and 
heart,  that  the  new  rehgion  was  spread,  hut  by  the  martial 
fanaticism  of  the  wild  Arab  tribes.  When  Moiiamnied  was  rejected 
and  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Koreishites  of  Mecca,  there  was  a 
Land  of  disciples  at  Medina  who  welcomed  the  fugitive  aa  their 
prince  and  prophet;  and  he  now  proclaimed  that  the  season  of 
i'urbearanoe  and  persuasion  was  past,  that  he  had  received  the  com- 
mand to  spread  his  religion  by  the  sword,  to  destroy  all  monu- 
ments of  idolatry,  and  to  wage  a  holy  war  with  unbelievers  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  simple  choice  between  the  Koran  or  death 
was  offered  to  all  idolaters;  but  an  unresisting  submission  to  tribute 
might  purchase  for  Jews  and  Christians  a  limited  toleration. 

§  3.  Having  subdued  his  enemies  the  Koreish,  and  taken  the 
sacred  city  of  Mecca,  a  conqnest  which  secured  the  devotion  of  all 
the  Arab  tribes,  Mohammed  sent  envoys  to  the  Emperor,  the  King 
of  Persia,  aucl  other  princes  of  the  East,  atmouncing  his  mission  as 
the  Apostle  of  God,  aud  demanding  their  obedience  to  the  faith 
of  Islam.  1'he  attack  on  the  Roman  Empire  was  begun  by  the 
invasion  of  Palestine ;  and  Syria  was  overron  by  Kaled, "  the  aword 
of  God,"  before  the  prophet's  duitli  at  the  age  of  aixty-three,  in  632. 
Jerusalem,  esteemed  by  Mohammed  as  a  sacred  city,  next  after 
Mecca  and  Medina,  was  taken  in  637  by  the  Caliph'  Omar,  who 
built  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name. 
The  conquest  of  Syria  was  completed  iu  639 ,  two  years  more 
effected  that  of  Egypt  (64l).» 

In  the  same  year  died  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  reduced  by  pro- 
longed illness  to  be  the  inactive  spectator  of  the  loss  of  the  pro- 
vinces which,  he  hod  recovered  from  Persia,  and  of  the  fall  of  that 
rival  Empire  (636-651).  The  conquest  of  North  Africa,  dekyed 
by  the  resistance  of  the  barbariau  tribes,  as  well  ns  by  dissensions 
among  the  successors  of  the  Prophet,  occupied  more  than  half  a 
century.  Cartho^c  was  taken  and  destroyed  and  the  last  traces  of 
the  imperial  rule  driven  out,  in  698,  and  Mauretania  was  flnolly  sub- 
dued bj  Mosa  in  TO!). 

Two  years  later  the  Arab  conquurors,  now  known  to  Christendom 
by  the  name  of  the  conquered  Moors,  invited  into  Spain  by  the 

'  Kuli/th,  i.e.  joitcesior  (□  the  Prophet. 

'  The  Etor;  of  the  buniiDg  of  the  AleiandrUu  librarf  b;  tba  order  of 
Ooiar  tu  AmroD,  whu  niihed  to  prweTve  it,  ia  far  too   doubtfal  to  he 
curded  B3  a  fact. 
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treachery  of  Julian,  the  governor  of  Ceuta,  crossed  the  straits  which 
still  bear  the  name  of  their  victorious  general.*    King    Roderick, 
"  the  last  of  the  Goths,"  was  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Xeres,  and 
perished   in   the   Guadalquivir;  and  the  conquest  of  Spain  was 
eflfected  in  two  years  (711-713).     Crossing  the  Pyrenees,    they 
established  themselves  in  the  soutii  of  Gaul ;  and  they  had  overrun 
Aquitaine  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  when  the  great  victory  won 
by  Charles  Martel  put  an  end  to  their  conquering  career  in  Europe 
(732),  and  they  were  driven  back  beyond  the  Pyrenees.      From 
that  chain  round  to  "  the  bordering  flood  of  old  Euphrates "  all 
the  provinces  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  were  now  subject  to  the 
Moslem  rule,  which  extended  also  over  the  old  Persian  Empire  to 
the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus.    Meanwhile  Asia  Minor 
had  been  overrun,  and  Constantinople  twice  besieged,  first  during 
seven  years,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  IV.   Pogonatus*  (668- 
675) ;  and  again  for  thirteen  months  (717-718)  by  a  vast  fleet  and 
army,  in  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian.    But  the  strength  of  the 
walls,  the  power  of  the  famous  Qreek  fircy  and  the  ravages  of 
disease  among  the  besiegers,  defeated  both  attempts ;  and,  in  the 
second  siege,  a  hired  force  of  Bulgarians  inflicted  an  immense 
slaughter  on  the  Moslems. 

§  4.  These  conquests  reduced  the  Eastern  Church  to  the  narrowed 
limits  left  to  the  Empire,  besides  the  remnant  of  Christians  who  were 
tolerated  in  the  conquered  provinces.  In  Syria  and  Egypt,  in  par- 
ticular, the  oppressed  Nestorians  and  Monophysites,  who  had  been 
disposed  to  welcome  the  invadei*s,  enjoyed  their  protection  for  a  time, 
while  the  orthodox  Greeks  were  driven  out  of  Egypt.  The  patri* 
archates  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  with  a  great  number 
of  bishoprics,  now  became  little  more  than  titular ;  but  their  bearers 
still  held  the  authority  diie  to  them  in  the  Councils  of  the  Church, 
at  which  however  their  attendance  was  seldom  practicable.' 

We  have  already  noticed,  as  a  stage  in  the  long  series  of  "  Chris- 
tological "  disputes,  the  Monothelite  controversy,  which  sprang  up 
in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  exactly  at  the  epoch  of  Mohammed^s  rise, 
and  was  decided  by  the  Sixth  General  Council  of  Constantinople 
(681).*  The  smouldering  embers  of  that  dispute  were  soon  over- 
powered in  the  new  conflagration  raised  by  the  impolitic  zeal  of 
Leo  III.  THE  Isaurian,*  a  soldier  of  barbarian  race,  whose  ability 

*  Gibraltar  is  a  contraction  of  Jc6e/-e/- Tbni,  the  "Mount  of  Tarik," 
who  led  the  Arabs  into  Spain.  *  Emperor  from  668  to  685. 

'  For  the  strange  fiction  by  which  they  were  represented  at  the  Second 
Council  of  Nicaea,  see  below,  §  7.  *  Chap.  XVI.  §§  13-15. 

•  Supported  by  the  army,  Leo  founded  a  new  dynasty  by  overthrowing 
the  usurper,  Theodosius  III.,  and  reigned  twenty,  four  years  (717-741), 
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end  energy  won  tho  Empire  of  the  East,  which  ho  was  immediately- 
called  to  defend  (as  wo  havQ  seen)  against  the  Arabs.  Whether 
moved  by  his  ovtn  zeal,  or  by  his  ecclesiastical  counsellors,  Leo  put 
into  practice  the  religious  authority  whicli  had  long  been  claimed 
by  'ihs  Emperoi's.  An  ediot  for  the  forcible  baptism  of  Jews  and 
Montanists  (723)  was  followed  by  another  forbidding  the  worship  of 
imoguB  or  pictures'  (T24).'  The  only  change  mode  at  first  seema  to 
have  been  to  move  tho  pictures  from  low  positions  on  the  wall*,  where 
they  were  touched  and  kissed ;  a  change  which  (as  Leo  explained 
when  he  found  the  offence  he  had  given.)  preserved  them  from  pro- 
fanation. The  immediate  motive  of  this  reform  may  be  traced,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  rapid  and  easy  progress  of  the  Mohammedan 
conquest.  The  reverence  for  images  and  pictures,  which  had  now 
grown  to  a  great  height,  especially  in  the  Eostem  Church,  provoked 
the  charge  of  idolatry  from  the  Mohammedans ;°  and  tlie  miraculous 
virtues  for  which  they  were  reverenced,  rather  than  for  the  suggestive 
aud  elevating  influences  of  "religious  art,"  had  proved  ns  helpless 
agatuHt  the  conquerors  as  the  idols  of  the  heathen  Saxons  which  & 
luisaionary  or  a  converted  priest  had  dared  to  insult  and  break  in 
pieces.'  But  Leo  soon  learned  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  uproot 
bj  force  of  law  a  superstition,  the  long  nsa  of  which  had  over- 
powered its  only  true  antidote,  the  feeling  of  spiritual  worship. 
To  the  remonstrance,  "Wliat  ailolh  Ihee?" — the  old  answer 
was  ready,  "Ye  have  taken  away  my  goda."^  In  (he  Greek  archi- 
pelago, where  numbers  of  the  famitical  monks '  had  found  a  refuge 
from  the  Arabs,  tho  excitement  broke  out  into  rebellion ;  and  a 
pretender  to  the  Empire  appeared  witb  a  fleet  before  Constantin- 

'  The  prnper  sense  of  the  word  fmage  (tiicdr,  imago)  is  any  liienesa; 
but  whereas  the  EngUlh  word  ii  cnnimonlj  used  for  a  figure  modelled, 
citved,  or  cast,  it  shnnld  be  remembered  that  the  "  images "  of  soared 
ulijectd  in  the  early  Church  were  chiefly  pictures,  mixuiici,  or  other  repre- 
sentationa  on  a  flat  aurface ;  and  in  the  Eastern  Church  they  were  solely 
of  this  kind,  to  the  eiclotlon  of  all  worki  of  sculpture,  and  are  so  to  thu 
present  day  in  the  Greek  Church.  "  The  sppearanm  of  nlirf  is,  bcuever, 
given  to  uisny  of  them  hy  the  cover?  of  silver  or  other  nietnl  in  which 
they  are  enshrined — the  nirrJii  (^t  glories)  anA  the  dresses  being  wrought 
in  the  metal,  which  hjis  openings  for  displajing  the  faces  and  bands  of  the 
pictures."  (Robertson,  vol. i. p.  IRS.)  For  a  full  accuunt  of  tbeprogrem  of 
image-worship,  and  the  Iconoclast  cnntraversy,  see  tho  Diet,  of  ChriiUan 
Antiijs.,  Art.  iHAOES.  *  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  date. 

•  In  the  year  715  the  Mohammednn  priaoe  Josld,  son  of  Omar,  bad 
ordered  the  images  to  be  removed  from  the  Christian  churches  in  his 
dominioni.     (Theophaneo,  Chronajraphia,  6213  A.U,) 

*  See  Bede's  beautiful  story  of  the  priest  CoiG  in  {{orthnmbrio,  and 
many  like  cases,  as  well  as  the  older  eiample  of  the  uilossul  image  of 
Sorapis  (Ch»p.  XI.  §  14),  *  Judges  ivilL  23,  21. 

'  Besides  being  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  imsfe- worship,  the 
monks  were  the  chief  manufacturers  of  the  images  and  [lictures, 
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ople.^  The  ill-equipped  force  was  dispersed  by  the  Greek  fire,  and 
the  leaders  were  punished;  but  the  attempt  provoked  a  severer 
edict,  ordering  the  destruction  of  all  images  that  could  be  taken 
down  from  the  churches,  and  that  the  paintings  on  the  walls  slfould 
be  covered  with  a  coating  of  smooth  plaster. 

§  5.  The  venerable  patriarch  Germanus,  who  had  always  hitherto 
shown  a  pliant  temper,  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  Leo  to  make  him 
take  part  in  or  sanction  these  measures,  and  was  deprived  of  his  see 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five  (730).  His  successor  Anastasius  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  popular  fury  at  the  taking  down  of  an  image 
of  the  Saviour,  called  the  Surety^  from  over  the  Brazen  Gate  of  the 
imperial  palace ;  and  for  this  riot  mliny,  especially  of  the  monks, 
were  scourged,  mutilated,  or  banished.  Such  was  the  beginning  of 
the  great  Iconoclast^  agitation,  which  disturbed  the  Church  for 
above  a  century,  in  both  divisions  of  the  Empire,  and  proved  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  final  severance  between  the  East  and  West. 

The  ablest  Eastern  defender  of  image-worship  was  John  of 
Damascus,  a  civil  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Caliph.*  He  wrote 
three  Orations,  in  which  all  the  arguments  that  can  be  urged  on 
that  side  may  be  found.  The  prohibition  to  the  Jews  was  a  special 
safeguard  against  their  falling  into  the  idolatry  around  them ;  and 
to  them  God  was  revealed  only  as  the  invisible  Spirit.  But  the 
incarnation  had  shown  God  visible  in  the  flesh ;  and  the  images  and 
pictures  were  a  fit  means  of  presenting  the  incarnate  Deity  to  the 
eyes  of  those  of  later  times,  in  the  likeness  which  his  first  disciples 
saw.  Images  are  for  the  unlearned  what  books  are  for  those  who 
can  read  ;  they  are  to  the  sight  what  speech  is  to  the  ears.  True, 
images  are  material,  like  other  sacred  objects  ;  but,  says  John,  "  I 
do  not  adore  the  matter,  but  the  Author  of  matter,  who  for  my  sake 
became  material,  that  by  matter  he  might  work  out  my  salvation." 
ITiere  is  a  worship  reserved  for  God  alone,  different  from  that  which 

*  Mr.  Finlay  (vol.  ii.  p.  43)  thinks  that  this  insurrection  was  provoked 
by  heavy  taxation,  and  that  the  question  of  images  was  added  to  the 
grievance.     Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

*  *A.vri<p(avtir4\s,  **  This  name  was  derived  from  a  tale  of  its  having 
miraculously  become  security  for  a  pious  sailor  who  had  occasion  to 
borrow  money  (Hefele,  vol.  iii.  p.  348).**    Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

*  The  opponents  of  the  images  were  properly  called  Icononomachi 
(elKoi^ofidxoi),  but  they  were  invidiously  styled  Iconoclasts  (fiKovoxXdarat, 
from  eiK^Vy  image,  and  KXcieo,  break  in  pieces). 

*  John  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabbas,  near  Jerusalem,  and  was 
afterwards  ordained  a  presbyter.  He  was  the  most  famous  theologian  of 
his  time ;  and  his  *  Correct  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox  Faith  *  was  long 
the  standard  manual  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Eastern  Church.  By 
its  translation  into  Latin  in  the  twelfth  century,  this  work  became  a  chief 
source  of  the  scholastic  theology. 
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is  girea  for  His  sake  to  His  angels  aod  sainta,  oud  to  consecrated 
things.  He  puts  the  images  of  the  aaiats  on  tile  same  ground  as 
the  restivalEi  held  in  theic  honour  and  the  dedication  of  cliurchett  to 
them,  alL  being  alike  memoriah,  by  which  we  pay  due  honour  to 
theic  memoiy,  and  recal  their  example  to  oiirs.  John  quotes  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  with  the  licence  commoa  to  cuutrover- 
sialists  in  that  age.  Finally,  be  denies  the  right  of  the  Emperor  to 
legislate  at  aU  on  snch  a  subject,  broadly  announcing  the  principle 
that  "the  well-being  of  the  State  perhiins  to  princes,  but  the 
ordering  of  the  Church  to  pastors  and  teachers."  ' 

The  like  arguments  were  urged  by  Pope  Gbboobt  II.  in  a  letter 
to  Leo,  full  of  reproacb  and  even  defiance.  Tiie  edicts  produced 
violent  diBturbanoes  in  Italy,  which  cost  the  life  of  an  Exarch, 
brought  the  Lombards  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  nearly  severed  the 
now  feeble  union  with  the  Em])ire.'  Gbeoobt  III.  (731),  a  Syrian 
by  birth,  took  a  still  more  decidcil  course,  and  held  a  council  which 
anathematized  the  iconoclasts,  though  without  naming  the  Emperor. 
Leo  conSscated  the  papal  revenues  in  the  parts  within  his  power, 
especialiy  Calabria  and  Sicily,  and  transferred  Greece  and  lllyrioum 
to  the  patriarchate  of  ConKtantinople  (T33).  Thus  the  ecclesias- 
tical boundary  between  the  East  and  West  wan  again  made  to 
coincide  with  the  old  dvil  division  of  the  two  empires,  just  before 
their  final  severance. 

§  6.  We  have  seen  how  that  severance  was  virtually  made  by 
Fupe  Zocharias,  who  succeeded  Gregory  III.  in  the  same  year  in 
which  Leo  III.  was  succeeded  by  liia  son  Cojsstaktikb  V.  Copbok- 
yHUS  (741-775).  The  character  of  this  prince  has  been  blackened 
by  theanimosily  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  is  stained  with  cruelty; 
but  his  ability  and  energy  are  beyond  dispute.  His  brother-in-law, 
Artavasdus,  in  fear  for  his  oivn  safety,  claimed  the  purple,  and, 
having  been  crowned  by  the  patriarch  Anastasins,  began  the 
restoration  of  the  images.  The  pretender  was  put  down  after  three 
years,  and  Anastasius  was  blinded  and  espoeed  to  public  ignominy ; 
but  bo  was  restored  to  the  patriarchate,  in  order,  as  it  seems,  to 
laark  the  Emperor's  contempt  fur  the  clergy. 

Tiiroughout  the  controversy,  the  supporters  of  im^ea  had  pro- 
tested against  the  Emperor's  proceeding  witbuut  a  GenenU  Council, 
wliich  Leo  had  also  declared  his  intention  of  convcnitig.  Conslan- 
tine  now  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Constantinople,  which  was 
attended  by  no  less  than  338  bishops  from  the  Emperor's  dominions, 

'  Robertion,  vol.  1.  pp.  92,  93. 

*  Tlifre  ia,  however,  do  laiHdeiie  authority  for  th«  nUEg»i  eicommnnt- 
cntiiiD  of  the  Emperor  by  Or^ory,  which  citremo  RomaoistB  cite  sa  a 
pmadent  for  IMet  papel  preteuiooa.     (See  Robartwu,  vol.  ii.  p.  96.) 
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but  all  the  iiatriarchs  were  absent,  and  the  West  was  unrepresented 
(754).^    It  utterly  condemned  all  images  and  pictures,  made  for 
religious  purposes,  as  idolatrous  ;  and  ordered  their  removal,  and  the 
deposition  and  excommunication  of  those  who  should  worship  or 
even  keep  them ;  but  it  declared  the  lawfulness  of  invoking  the 
Virgin  and  the   Saints.      All  supporters  of  image-worship   were 
anathematized,  including,  by  name,  Germanus,  John  of  Damascus, 
and  other  leaders  in  the  late  disputes.    The  Emperor  required  all 
the  clergy  and  the  best  known  monks  to  subscribe  the  decrees, 
and  all  his  subjects  to  take    an  oath  against  images.      In  re- 
moving the  images  from  the  churches  he  tried  to  gratify  the 
popular  taste  for  decoration  by  substituting  for  the  wall-paintings 
pictures  of  birds  and  fruits,  and  even  scenes  from  the  chase,  the 
circus,  and  the  theatre,  an  expedient  which  was  naturally  resented  as 
a  profanation.    Many  relics  of  saints  also  were  defiled  and  thrown 
away.     The  monks  who  showed  a  resolute  spirit  of  opposition 
were  forced  to  break  their  vows,  and  were  subjected  to  indignities 
and  cruelties  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  and  even  to  death, 
which  they  often  provoked  by  their  acts  of  defiant  outrage.     The 
new  patriarch,  Constantine,    besides  being  required    publicly  to 
forswear  images,  was  compelled  (if  we  may  believe  the  ecclesiastical 
writers)  to  violate  his  vows  by  taking  part  in  the  intemperate  and 
indecent  banquets  and  music  of  the  palace.     After  all  these  C(»n- 
pliances,  he  was  banished  to  an  island  on  a  charge  of  treason ;  and  the 
Emperor,  who  had  contemptuously  restored  the  blind  Anastasius, 
now  ventured  on  the  insult  of  raising  a  Slavonian  eunuch,  Kicetas, 
to  the  patriarchal  throne.     Within  two  years  Constantine  was 
brought  to  the  capital  to  be  publicly  excommunicated,  with  a  succes- 
sion of  insults  and  tortures ;  and  at  last,  when,  hoping  to  appease  his 
persecutor,  he  consented  to  declare  his  approval  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Council  and  the  Emperor's  orthodoxy,  he  was  immediately 
beheaded  in  prison,  and  buried  in  the  2)lace  assigned  to  criminals 
and  excommunicated  persons  (767).      The  iconoclast  persecution 
was  kept  up  till  the  emperor's  death  (775). 

§  7.  Leo  IV.  (775-780),  the  mild  and  feeble  son  of  Constantine, 
was  mated  with  a  wife  who  fills  the  chief  place  in  the  remaining 
history  of  this  age.  Ieene,  an  Athenian,  was  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  images,  though  she  was  obliged  to  act  with  caution  during  her 
husband's  reign.  The  banished  monks  were  allowed  to  return,  and 
were  welcomed  by  the  people  as  confessors ;  and  several  supporters 

^  Anastasius  had  just  died ;  and  Pope  Stephen  refused  to  obey  the 
citation.  The  Council  called  itself  the  Seventh  (Ecumenical^  but  this  title 
was  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  Second  If  icene  Council,  which  reversed  its 
decrees. 
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of  image-worship  were  raised  lo  bishopricB,  though  obliged  to 
diEBemble  llieir  opinions.  Within  five  years,  however,  the  death  of 
Leo  left  Irene  sole  guardian  of  their  aon,  Conbtantinb  VI.  (78(J- 
797),  a  boy  of  ten  yenr»  old.  She  issued  an  edict  for  liberty  of 
coDBcience,  and  numbers  more  of  ihe  monks  rettimed  Co  inflame  the 
popular  zeal.  But  a  large  ])arty  of  tlie'laity  were  iconoclasts,  and 
the  decisions  of  a  general  council  and  the  imperial  edicts  could 
not  be  at  once  reversed,  especially  as  the  anny  was  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  Constantino  V. 

In  784,  the  patriarch  Paul  retired  to  n  monaateiy,  declaring  to  the 
Empress  that  he  was  moved  by  repentance  for  having  accepted  the 
see  on  condition  of  supporting  the  iconoclast  decrees,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  restore  the  Church  to  the  nnity  of  Christendom  was 
their  reversal  by  a  General  Council.  He  died  soon  after ;  and  the 
BCclaoiationB  of  the  people,  perhaps  prompted  by  the  court,  called 
for  the  election  of  Tamsius,  the  imperial  sectotary,  a  consular  of 
noble  birth  and  high  character,  who,  with  seeming  reluctance, 
accepted  the  office  on  the  condition  that  a  general  council  should  ba 
summoned.  Pope  Adrian  1.  rec<^!nized  the  election  of  Taraaius,  and 
consented  lo  send  legates  to  the  Council,  which  was  convened  at 
Constantinople  In  August  780.  But  its  opening  was  interrupted 
by  a  mutiny  of  the  iconoclast  soldiery,  and  the  Empress  prudently 
adjourned  the  meeting,  only  to  invest  it  with  greater  dignity,  as  well 
ns  safety,  by  re-asscmbling  it  at  the  city  where  Constantine  had  held 
the  First  Council. 

The  Seventh  (Ecmaenicol  Cmmcil^  the  Second  q/"  Sictea,  met  on 
September  21ch,  787,  and  held  lis  eighth  and  last  session  at 
Constantinople  on  October  23rd.  It  was  attended  by  about  350 
bishops  and  some  civil  dignitaries,  under  the  presidency  of  Tarasiua, 
who,  however,  gave  the  first  seats  of  dignity  to  the  Roinnn 
envoys.  The  three  Eastern  patriarciis  had  a  fiotJtions  representa- 
tion by  two  monks.'  The  purpose  of  the  Council  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  it  proceeded  at  once  lo  receive  the  penitent 
iconoclast  bishops  to  communion,  not  without  ]irote9ts  from  the 
monks,  who  declared  that  opposition  to  image-worship  was  worse 
than  the  worst  heresies,  because  it  denied  the  incarnation  of  the 
Lord.    Thfi  Council  proceeded,  according  to  precedent,  lo  the  reading 

1  According  to  the  reckoniDg  Rcupted  ij  the  Greek  and  ItomaD 
Chnruhes,  thongh  not  withoot  dispute. 

'  ThH  Kmpire  being  at  peace  with  the  Saracens,  lavitatioDB  hod  brca 
seat  to  the  patriarchs  of  Aleiandrin,  Antioi:h,  and  Jerosalem  ;  l)ut  the 
cuTOyi  were  Intercepted  by  <amB  monlis.  who  pleaded  so  urgenttj  thi 
danger  or  giving  offence  to  the  Mnhammedan  rnlers,  that  they  prevailiK 
on  the  ioiperlil  oiBceni  to  accept  two  of  thi'ir  own  namber  as  repiesento- 
fives,  in  the  assumed  character  of  Hcrataries  Id  the  patriarchs. 


'ailed 
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of  authorities  from  the  Fathers  for  the  worship  of  images,  which  at 
most  testified  only  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  writers  by 
portraits  of  saints  or  scenes  from  sacred  history ;  but  the  want  of 
argument  was  supplied  by  the  enthusiastic  comments  of  the  hearera.* 
A  famous  story  of  a  venerable  monk  of  Olivet  was  cited,  as  it  had 
been  already  by  John  of  Damascus,  to  prove  how  fiur  reverence  for 
images  exceeded  the  duties  of  chastity  and  regard  for  oaths,  and 
hence  that  the  oaths  taken  against  image-worship  were  not  binding. 
On  the  proposal  of  the  papal  legates,  an  image  was  brought  in  and 
received  the  adoration  of  the  Council.    The  decrees  of  the  jconoclast 
synod  of  754  were  read,  with  a  refutation  which  was  declared  to 
have  been  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  final  decree  of  the  Council  was,  that  images  and  pictures 
of  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  of  angels  and  saints,  were  to  be 
set  up  for  kissing  and  reverence  (Trpoa-Kvvtjcriv),  but  not  for  that 
real  worship  (\aTp€tav)  which  belongs  to  God  alone.'  They  were 
to  be  honoured,  like  the  cross,  the  Gospels,  and  other  holy  me- 
morials, with  incense  and  lights ;  **  forasmuch  as  the  honour  paid 
to  the  image  passes  on  to  the  original,  and  he  who  adores  an 
image  adores  in  it  the  person  of  him  whom  it  represents."  Ana- 
themas were  pronounced  against  the  opponents  of  images  and 
all  other  heretics;  and  when  the  young  Emperor  and  the  Em- 
press-mother signed  the  decrees,  they  were  hailed  with  acclama- 
tions as  another  Constantine  and  Helena.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  sanction  of  this  Council  to  images  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgiji,  angels  and  saints,  did  not  extend  to  ideal  representations 
of  the  Godhead,  either  as  the  Trinity,  or  in  the  separate  persons  of 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  whole  defence  of  images 
of  Christ  was  rested  on  His  incarnation. 

Solemnly  as  the  question  seemed  to  be  now  settled,  there  was  a 
large  party  of  the  clergy,  and  a  larger  among  the  laity,  opposed  to 
the  worship  of  images;  and  the  strongest  element  of  tibe  opposition 
lay  in  the  army,  which  cherished  the  memory  of  the  warlike  icono- 
clast emperors,  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  Constantine  V.  We  shall 
soon  see  how  by  the  rise  of  another  such  emperor,  who  renewed 

*  See,  for  example,  the  use  made  of  the  weeping  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  at 
the  sight  of  a  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.     (Robertson,  vol.  11.  p.  156.) 

*  The  mere  verbal  pretence  of  this  distinction,  so  often  repeated  as  if  it 
had  a  meaning,  is  betrayed  by  the  Councirs  own  perversion  of  the  passage 
from  which  it  is  taken,  wh^re  the  devil  asks  Christ  to  fail  down  and 
worship  him  (irpotrKw^orris),  and  our  Lord  replies,  "  It  is  written.  Thou 
shalt  worship  (vpoffKuv^ffets)  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou 
serve  (AoTp6iJ(rei$)  " — converting  a  Hebrew  parallelism  of  emphatic  re- 
duplication into  a  distinction.  (Matt.  iv.  10 ;  Luke  iv:  8 ;  comp.  Dent.  vi. 
13,  X.  20.) 
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their  attempt  at  refam,  the  controversj  on  images  woa  xirolonged 
thiuugh  the  ninth  century.' 

§  a.  The  decibiott  of  the  Council  effected  for  tho  time  a  reconci- 
liation between  the  Churches  of  Home  and  Constantinople,  though 
other  points  of  difference  remained  open.*  But  the  churches  beyond 
the  Alps,  which  were  hibouring  to  uproot  the  idols  of  their 
German  neighbours,  were  far  less  favourable  to  image-worghip. 
Sacred  pictures  had  long  been  allowed  in  their  churches,'  but  under 
the  restrictions  which  were  defined  by  a  Council  of  tho  Franks,  held 
by  Pepia  at  GentiUy,  at  which  legates  were  prcBent  both  from 
Home  and  Conslantinople,  that  "images  of  saints  wrought'  or 
painted  for  the  omajaent  and  beauty  of  churches  might  he  endured, 
go  thflit  they  were  not  had  for  worship,  veneration,  aud  adoration, 
which  idolaters  practise"  (767). 

When  Pope  Adrian  sent  the  decrees  of  (he  Nicenn  Council  to 
Charles  the  Oreat,  a  protect  was  issued  iu  the  king's  name,  in  the 
famous  'Carolind  Books,"  the  authorship  of  which,  or  at  least  of 
the  treatise  which  formed  their  basis,  has  been  ascribed  to  Alcnin, 
as  the  voice  of  the  Eogliah  as  well  as  of  the  Frank  Church  (790).' 
This  masterly  treatise  refutes  the  argumeutB  iii^od  at  the  Conncil, 
esjxwes  the  perversions  of  Scripture  and  of  the  language  of  tho 
Fathers,  and  the  use  of  iiibulouB,  miraculous,  and  immoral  stories 
(condemning  especially  that  of  the  monk  of  Olivet),  and  draws  a 
clear  distinction  between  tho  use  of  images  for  memorials  and  their 
abuse  for  worship.  Even  that  right  use  is  not  adinitteil  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  remember  Crod  and  His  saints;  "for  those 
persons  must  have  laulty  memories  who  need  to  be  reminded  by  an 

'  It  belongs  to  ciril  history  to  relate  tha  dynasllG  revolutiona,  whld* 
bad  a  varying  inflaencfl  t>a  the  practiL'e  of  imsge-woiship,  till  the  next 
great  iconaclut  attempt  of  Leo  the  Armeniui. 

*  Adrian  I.  had  protested  sgainet  the  title  of  "  (Ecutneaictil  Patriarch," 
H^umed  bf  Tnroslui,  and  he  had  demanded  the  renturatiuu  of  all  that  tha 
ioiinoi^last  emperors  had  taken  from  St.  Peter. 

■  We  have  notieed  their  introdnctioa  into  Brltais  by  Benediet  Biscop, 
but  this  leems  to  have  been  direct  from  Rome. 

*  Fictat,  iA,  not  modelled,  but  wnjnght  in  mo£aic. 

*  lAri  Ouirfitii,  at  Capitaiare  PmlixtBo,  a  trontise  in  font  books,  against 
the  abasei  sanctioned  by  the  Second  Kicene  Council  uid  the  Pope. 

*  The  English  chroniclers,  who  place  the  affair  in  792,  relate  that 
Charles,  ting  of  the  Franks,  sent  into  Britain  a  synodal  book,  which  had 
been  forwarded  to  him  from  Constantinople,  in  which  were  foand  many 
things  contrary  to  the  fiilth,  and  chiefly  *■  that  we  ought  to  adore  images, 
which  tha  Church  of  God  altogether  eiecmtes.  Agaiost  which  Albinui 
(Alcain)  wrote  an  epi*tle  admirably  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the 
t>ivtng  Scriptures,  and  preiwnted  it,  with  the  said  booli,  In  the  name  of  our 
hithops  and  princes,  to  the  king"  (Kogei  Horeden  ;  Simeon  of  Durham; 
Matthew  Paris,  Hist.  Maj.),  Alculnwniat  thi&  time  in  England,  and  returned 
io  Charlo'i  court  in  793. 
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hnago — who  aro  iinablo  to  raise  their  minds  above  the  znaterial 
creation  except  by  the  help  of  a  material  and  created  object.*'*    The 
plausible  argument,  that  images  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  unlearned 
the   lessons  which   the  learned   receive  through  letters,  is  clearly 
negatived  and  turned  into  a  decisive  objection :    for,    first,   the 
lessons  are  not  taught  by  the  images  themselves,  which  cannot 
represent  the  merits  of  the  saints,  for  those  merits  are  not  external ; 
and,  next,  the  unlearned  are  the  very  class  who,  unskilled  in  subtle 
distinctions,  will  surely  be  drawn  to  pay  divine  worship  to  these 
visible  objects.    The  arrogant  language  of  the  Byzantine  court  is 
condemned;  and  the  synod  is  reproached  for  being  guided  by  a 
woman  (Irene),  whom  St.  Paul  does  not  suffer  to  speak  in  the 
church.     It  is  pronounced  madness  for  one  part  of  the  Church  to 
anathematize  other  parts  on  a  subject  on  which  no  law  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  Apostles ;  above  all,  when  the  opinions  condemned 
are  those  of  the  ^Fathers  and  earlier  Councils.     The  anthorityof 
Gregory  the  Great  ^  is  that  on  which  the  king  finally  takes  his  stand, 
as  agreeing  with  the  rule  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  his  practical 
conclusion  is  that  "  images  are  to  be  allowed ;  the  worship  of  them 
is  not  to  be  enforced.;  it  is  forbidden  to  break  or  destroy  them."' 

These  views  were  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  J^rankfort,  at 
which,  besides  the  bishops  of  the  Frank  kingdom,  there  were  others 
from  Germany,  from  England,  and  from  Lombardy,  and  two  legates 
from  Rome  (794).  Charles  himself  presided,  aided  by  the  learning 
of  Alcuin.  This  great  council  of  the  Teutonic  and  Gallic  Church 
practically  announced,  by  its  decision,  that  it  rejected  any  authority 
of  Rome  to  lay  down  rules  of  faith  and  worship ;  it  contemptuously 
condemned  "  the  late  synod  of  the  Greeks  ;'*  and,  with  reference  to 
their  refined  distinction,  it  refused  "  both  adoration  and  service  of 
all  kinds"  to  images.  Thus  the  whole  Transalpine  Church  was 
placed  at  open  variance  with  that  of  the  East;  and  the  powerful  king 
of  the  West  was  the  more  prepared  to  assume  the  imperial  crown ; 
while  Rome,  in  spite  of  the  agreement  with  the  East  on  the  image 
question,  was  still  more  alienated  by  the  withholding  of  her  rights 
and  revenues  in  Calabria  and  Illyricum,  and  drawn  nearer  to  the 
kings  of  the  Franks  by  the  tics  of  interest  and  at  last  of  necessity, 
llie  momentous  result  has  already  been  recorded. 

*  Zt&.  Carol.,  vol.  ii.  p.  22 ;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  163-4. 

'  We  have  already  noticed  the  two  very  interesting  letters,  in  which 
Gregory  blames  Serenus,  bishop  of  Massilia,  for  going  so  far  as  to  break 
some  images  which  were  objects  of  worship,  while  he  praises  his  zeal 
against  the  appearance  of  idolatry.  He  pronounces  for  the  retention  of 
images  in  churches  as  means  of  instructing  the  unlearned,  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  guard  against  their  adoration  (See  Chap.  XVIII,  pp.  450-1^, 

•  Lib.  Carol.,  iv.  Jin. ;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 
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§  9.  It  remains  to  relate  the  Bequei  of  tho  contTOVei-By,  and  oLiier 
evRtits  with  which  it  is  mixed  itp  in  the  histury  of  the  EuBtern 
Church.  Just  a.  century  alter  Leo  tlio  Innurian,  another  new- 
dynasty  was  founded  by  another  able  soldier,  Lbo  V,  Tim  Abhenian 
(813-820),  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  church  that  rejected  the 
worship  of  images.  The  orthodox  writers  have  branded  his  religious 
fickleness  with  lbs  niekname  of  Chameleon,  perhaps  for  no  better 
reoGon  than  his  refiisal  to  Bubicrilie  to  the  confesaion  of  faith  pro- 
posed to  him  by  the  ralriarch  Nicephonis,  ad  was  usual  at  an 
emperor's  coronation.  I'he  element  of  superstition  in  his  character 
bad  been  fostered  by  a  prophecy  of  his  accession  to  the  purple :  from 
the  disasters  of  the  Empire,  and  the  fate  of  all  the  princes  who  bad 
supported  image  worship,  be  inferred  a  manifest  divine  judgment; 
aod  one  of  the  few  iconoclast  monks  promised  him  the  like  fate, 
or  a  long  and  glorious  reign,  according  as  he  should  allow  or  destroy 
the  images. 

But  it  was  in  no  fanatic  ajiirit  Ihnt  Leo  prepared  to  take  his 
course.  He  asked  some  of  thii  most  learned  churchmen  who  were 
opposed  to  image-worship — in  jiartioular,  Antliony,  bishop  of 
Byireum,  in  Pamphylia,  nnd  John  the  Grammarian — to  abridge  the 
acts  of  Constantiue  V.'s  iconockkstic  synod  for  his  iuformation, 
and  tu  collect  authorities  from  the  Fathers  against  the  worship  of 
images.  He  then  proposed  to  Nicephonis  the  same  moderate  course 
which  had  been  taken  at  first  by  Leo  the  iBatirinn,  namely  to  re- 
move those  pictures  which  were  placed  so  low  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  touching  and  kissing.  When  the  Pntriarch  declared 
against  all  interference,  however  moderate,  the  Emperor  asked  him 
to  produce  any  scriptural  authority  for  image- worship.  Nicephonis 
replied  that  the  practice  rested  on  apostolical  tradition ;  aod  be 
refused  to  discuss  it  with  Antony  and  John,  because  all  commt;ni- 
cation  with  beretica  was  unlawful. 

I'he  Emperor,  hearing  that  Nicephorus  nud  his  supporters  held 
nightly  meetings  in  the  cathedral,  where  they  look  oaths  to  per- 
severe in  teKistauce,  sent  for  the  PHtriareb  in  the  dead  of  night,  and, 
after  some  discussion,  Kicepbonis  obtained  leave  to  introduce  Lis 
companions.  Tbe  chief  jtart  in  the  ensuing  conference  was  borne  by 
the  Abbot  Tbbodobk,  surnamed  tbe  Studixb,'  who  not  only  argued 
vehemently  for  images,  but  denied  that  the  Emperor  bad  any 
authority  in  matters  of  religion.  The  violence  of  Theodore's  speech 
and  writings,*  at  and  after  the  conference,  made  the  Emperor's 

I  Thii  epithet  was  detiT«l  from  hia  monastery  at  ConflantiDople.  which 
wn.1  fiiuaded  bt  a  aohle  liomsD  nimed  Stndiui,  (nd  which  Tbewlore  bad 
iacrensed  ham  'nbDot  12  maakt  to  Dearly  lOOO. 

*  These  writjnits  were  liotb  in  plote  and  verM.    The  chief  of  thein  wera 
three  tracts,  eotllled  '  Antirabctin.' 
25 
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moderate  ix)licy  more  difficult,  and  exasperated  the  soldiers,  who 
made  a  riotous  assault  on  the  '*  Surety  '*  over  the  brazen  gate.^  Leo 
took  down  the  image  on  the  plea  of  protecting  it  from  profemation, 
and  ordered  a  general  removal  of  all  images  where  it  oould  be  safely 
done  (814). 

Nicephorus  was  deposed  from  the  patriarchate ;  and  his  successor, 
Theodotus  Cassiteras,  presided  over  a  council  which  confirmed  the 
acts  of  the  iconoclast  synod  of  754,  and  annulled  those  of  the  Second 
Council  of  Kicasa.     The  summonses  addressed  to  the  other  party 
were  refused  in  a  violent  letter  by  Theodore;  and  his   defiance 
of  an  edict  against  the  public  exhibition  of  images,  on   the  next 
Palm  Sunday,  at  length  brought  on  him  the  persecution  to  which  the 
Emperor  had  declared  that  he  would  not  be  provoked.     Theodore 
was  sent  to  one  place  of  banishment  after  another ;   he  was  often 
scourged  so  severely  as  to  endanger  his  life,  imprisoned  for  three 
years  in  a  subterranean  dungeon,  and  continually  threatened  with 
death.     The    more    he   suffered    the  more  did  he  persevere  in 
writing  renewed  denunciations  of  the  Emperor,  and,  among  the 
rest,  he  sent  letters  to  the  Pope  and  the  three  Eastern  Patriarchs. 
Pope  Paschal  I.  (817-824)  took  imrt  strongly  with  the  votaries  of 
images  ;  and  the  clergy  of  that  party  went  from  the  East  to  Italy 
for  ordination,  while  the  laity  refused  the  ministrations  of  the  icono- 
clast priests.     U'his  indomitable  resistance  provoked  Leo  to  an  utter 
extermination  of  the  images  and  a  furious  persecution  of  their 
worshippers,   which  cost  his  own  life  by   the  conspiracy  of  his 
former  comrade,  Michael  IL,  surnamed  Balbus^  i,e,  the  Stammerer 
(820-829).* 

§  10.  Michael  was  a  rude  Phrygian  soldier,  utterly  ignorant  of 
letters,  and  accused  of  holding  strange  heretical  opinions.  He  at 
once  put  an  end  to  the  persecution,  and  recalled  Theodore  and  the 
other  exiles.  But  they  were  completely  disappointed  of  the  hope  of 
regaining  ascendency,  when  the  appointment  of  Antony  of  Sylaeum 
to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  was  followed  by  an  edict 
forbidding  all  changes  in  religion  and  all  discussicm  of  the 
question,  though  both  parties  were  allowed  to  follow  their  own 
practice.  The  obstinacy  of  Theodore  at  length  provoked  the  Em- 
l>eror  to  banish  him  again,  and  he  died  in  exile  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine  (826). 

In  824  Michael  Balbus  sent  an  embassy  to  Louis  the  Pious,  the 
son  of  Charles  the  Great,  to  vindicate  his  faith,  and  to  request 
the  Western  Emperor's  aid  in  resisting  the  countenance  which  the 
image- worshippers  received  at  Rome.     The  letter  to  Louis  contains 

*  See  above,  §  5.     The  image  had  been  restored  by  Irene. 
^  For  the  romantic  details,  see  the  Student's  Gibbon^  p.  411. 
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BomB  rBJBarkalile  dBtaila  of  the  extremes  of  supcrslition  to  which 
some  of  the  image- woi'shippeis  carried  tlieli  praetices.  The  result 
of  this  letter  will  be  described  presently, 

§  11,  The  Emperor  TBSOnui.iis,  who  succeeded  bis  father 
Michnel  in  829,  had  been  trained  in  literature  and  liieology  by  John 
the  Urammariaa,  who  bad  imbued  him  with  an  nbhorrencQ  of 
images  and  their  worship.  John,  being  appointed  by  lie  Emj«ror 
to  succi^  Antony  iia  jiatriarch  (832),  held  a  synod  which  con- 
demned the  decrees  of  the  Second  Kiccna  Conncil ;  and  I'heopliilus 
ordered  all  ininges  to  be  removed  from  the  churches  snd  destroyed, 
and  forbad  the  painting  of  them.  Many  of  their  worshippers  were 
banished  or  imprisoned ;  and  the  mors  obstinate  oppanenta  of  the 
Emperor  were  cruelly  beaten.  But  Iheir  cauae  had  a  secret  friend 
in  Ibo  Empress  Theodora,  who,  on  her  husband's  death  (842), 
governed  in  the  name  of  her  infant  son,  Miohaei.  III.,  who  was 
only  five  years  old.  Theopbilus  is  said  to  have  bound  iier  by  an 
oath  to  make  no  changes  in  religion  ;  and  she  pleaded  the  engage- 
ment as  a  restmint  from  following  ber  own  couTioiiona.  llut 
it  did  not  prevent  ber  deposing  the  patriarch  John;  SJtd  Ms 
successor  Methodins  convened  a  synod,  which  ]iroaounced  -  in 
favour  of  images.  In  her  anaiety  for  ber  husband's  soul,  Tlieodom 
deulared  (and  she  is  even  said  to  have  sworn)  thiit  'llieophilua 
had  repented  on  his  death-bed,  and  had  devoutly  kissed  some 
images.  Being  upon  this  assured  of  his  salvation  by  the  Patriarch, 
she  felt  herself  released  from  ber  oath,  and  the  worship  of  images 
was  solemnly  restored  in  the  capital  on  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent 
(842X  which  is  still  celebrated  in  the  Gn«k  Church  as  llie  FeiiU  of 
Otihodtxcy,  or  the  Sunday  of  Orthodoxy  (^  t.vf%aK<t  r^t  o/jftiBofior). 
This  was  virtually  the  final  triumph  of  images  in  the  East ;  though 
the  question  was  raised  i^in  in  the  course  of  a  conQict,  with 
which,  however,  it  had  but  a  slight  conaoution.  It  is  convenient 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  these  events,  before  completing  the  history 
of  the  question  in  the  West. 

S  12.  The  influence  of  Theodora  over  her  son  was  gradually  un- 
dermined by  the  arts  of  bar  brother  Hardas,  who  pursued  the  joliey, 
not  unfrequent  at  the  Byzantine  court,  of  corrupting  bis  nephew's 
ohancter  in  order  to  make  him  the  tool  of  bis  own  smtHlion. 
When  Michael  claimed  the  government  on  reaching  the  age  of 
^htcen  (855),  Tfaeodom  quietly  retired ;  and  tl^e  young  Emperor 
■urpassed  the  vices  of  a  Nero  or  an  Elagabnlus  by  adding  to  them 
the  outr^;eous  profanation  of  Obristianity.  He  appointed  a  mock 
patriarch,  Theofrfiilus,  called  GrjUua  (the  "  sucking-pig "),  with 
'  twelve  metropolitans,  of  whom  the  Emperor  himself  was  one.  They 
profaned  the  mysteriea  of  religion,  and  with  ribald  songs  and  music 
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parodied  tlie  sacrod  processions  in  the  public  streets ;  and  when  they 
met  the  venerable   patriarch  Ignatius  leading  a  procession^  they 
insulted  him  and  beat  his  clergy.     But  Ignatius  was  the  object  of 
more  serious  enmities.^    He  had  a  dispute  with  Gregory,  bishop  of 
Syracuse,  a  sou  of  Leo  the  Aimenian,  which  divided  Constantinople 
into  two  parties ;  and  Ignatius  incurred  the  enmity  of  Bardas  by 
refusing  him  the  Eucharist  because  he  was  living  in  incest  (857). 
To  confirm  his  own  influence  over  the  Emperor,  Bardas  persuaded 
Michael  to  compel  his  mother,  Theodora,  and  her  daughters  to 
become  nuns ;  and,  on  the  refusal  of  Ignatius  to  officiate  at  their 
consecration,  he  was  banished  to  an  island  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
To  appease  the  discontent  of  the  people,  Bardas  chose  a  successor  of 
the  highest  dignity  and  learning,  though  a  layman. 

Photius,  the  grand-nephew  of  the  patriarch  Tarasius,  now  secre- 
tary of  state  and  captain  of  the  imperial  guards,  has  acquired  lasting 
fame  in  literature  by  the  work  which,  by  giving  a  summary  of  280 
books  that  he  had  read,*  preserves  the  condensed  substance  of  many 
a  lost  treasure  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  learning.  The  character 
of  Photius  has  been  drawn  by  his  adversaries  only,  and  in  the 
blackest  colours.  His  letters  betray  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and 
his  conduct  certainly  displays  no  high  principle.  He  was  probably 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  most  of  the  statesmen  and  ecclesiastics 
of  his  age.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  was  a  decided  supporter  of 
image- worship,  in  which  cause  his  parents  had  been  confessors.  He 
was  ordained  by  Gregory  of  Syracuse  through  all  the  degrees  of  the 
ministry  on  six  successive  days,  and  was  enthroned  as  patriarch  on 
Christmas-day,  857.  He  repeatedly  declares  that  the  dignity  was 
thrust  on  him  against  his  will,  and  he  was  certainly  no  party  to  the 
cruel  treatment  inflicted  on  Ignatius,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  extort 
his  resignation.  The  rival  parties  held  synods,  by  which  each 
patriarch  was  excommunicated. 

§  13.  Photius  announced  his  consecration  to  the  new  Pope, 
Nicolas  I.  (858-867),  and  requested  him  to  send  l^ates  to  a  new 
council  for  the  suppression  of  the  iconoclasts ;  and  the  Emperor  sent 
a  letter  to  Nicolas  with  splendid  presents.  The  Pope  seized  the 
opportunity  to  demand  again  the  restoration  of  the  provinces 
severed  from  the  Roman  see,  and  of  its  revenues  in  Calabria  and 

*  This  prelate,  whose  proper  name  was  Nicetas,  was  the  son  of 
Michael  I.  (Rhangabe),  and  had  been  placed  in  a  cloister  when  his  father 
was  deposed  by  Leo  the  Armenian.  On  the  death  of  Methodius,  he  was 
appointed  by  Theodora  to  the  patriarchate,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
famous  hermit. 

*  Its  title  is  Myridbihlon  or  Bibliotheca  (Mvpi6fiifi\ov  ^  Bt/SAioO^ici}). 
There  are  some  other  important  theological  and  grammatical  works  by 
Photius  (see  the  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog,  s.  v.  Photius). 
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Sicily;  and,  in  a  tone  of  high  authority,  he  protested  against  the 
dHposition  of  Ignatius  without  his  having  a  voice  in  the  decision. 
He  wrote  briefly  to  Photiua  that  his  acknowledgment  would  depend 
on  the  report  a(  the  pa[ial  legates  (860).  After  being  plied  for  some 
time  with  threats  and  bribes,  the  legates  attended  a  councLI '  of  318 
bishops,  at  Oonatantinople,  which  de]K)iied  Ignatius  on  the  pretence 
of  uncanonica!  conaecratiim.  (861).  Photius  sent  an  able  letter  to 
Niculna,  in  a  tone  of  deep  deference,  defending  his  own  consecra- 
tion, asking  for  the  Pope's  confirmation  of  the  proceedings  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Ignatian  refugees  from  Rome ;  and  the  party  of 
Ignatius  also  made  their  report.  Nicoias,  indignant  at  having  heen 
betrayed  by  his  legates,'  replied  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch 
in  a  lofty  tone,  assuming  the  authority  of  the  Boman  Church  as 
"the  head  of  all,  on  which  all  depend."  At  a  synod  held  in  8G3, 
he  deprived  Photius  of  all  apiritual  office,  and  annulled  the  proceed- 
ings against  Ignatius.  A  violent  correspondence  ensued  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  ;  and,  among  other  high  assertions  of  the 
supreme  dignity  of  his  see,  Nicolas  proposed  that  the  rival  patriarchs 
should  come  to  Rome  for  the  trial  of  their  cause. 

§  14.  In  Uiat  unhappy  age,  even  the  conversion  of  a  barbarian 
nation  aggravated  the  quarrel  between  Rome  and  Constantinople. 
The  fierce  Bulgarians,  who  had  long  been  established  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Balkan,  hod  been  converted  during  the  regency  of 
Theodi.'ra,  through  the  influence  of  their  king's  sister,  who  had 
embraced  Christianity  while  a  captive  at  Constantinople,  The 
])atriarch  (probably  Photius)  >  went  into  Bulgaria  to  baptise  the 
king  Bogoris,  for  whom  he  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  on  his  new 
faith  and  his  duties  as  a  king.  Bogoria,  however,  soon  afterwardF 
apjilied  for  further  advice  to  Pope  Nicolas,  who  sent  two  biahops 
with  a  long  letter,  in  answer  to  the  king's  questions.  Bogoris  had 
asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  patriarch  for  Bulgaria ;  and  in  send- 
ing a  bishop,  with  the  promise  of  an  archbishop  when  the  Church 
should  be  important  enough,  Nicolaa  denied  the  proi^r  patriarchal 

'  C»11ed  by  the  Greeks  "The  Fint  and  Second  Council."  either  because 
Its  lesidaDs  wen  iaterrapted  b;  xn  iiatbreak  of  the  Icunociasts  and  Hgaio 
resnmeJ,  or  because  ila  iivoceedinga  nn  the  two  questioDs^the  tonteat  fur 
the  Pntriatchiite  and  the  Iconoclist  troubles— were  recorded  separBtely  in 

*  It  i>  tairl  tiiit.  both  at  this  Cnnncil  sad  at  thit  which  reitored 
Photiiu  in  879,  the  Pnpe'i  letters  were  garbled  id  the  public  reading;  and 
the  poBlbililj  of  this  strange  srtifi«e,  in  the  presence  of  the  Homsn 
leEStej,  ii  ciplaincd  partly  ly  their  cormpt  connivance  and  partly  by  their 
ignoranca  of  Greek. 

■■"■■■         '  "         -    ■    ratiously  placed  between  845  and  864  ;  but 
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dignity  of  Constantinople,  as  its  Church  was  not  founded  by  an 
Apostle,  and  exhorted  the  Bulgarians  to  cleave  to  the  holy  Boman 
Church. 

Indignant  at  this  intrusion,  Photius  summoned  a  council^  which 
pronounced  an  anathema  on  Nicolas  (867).  His  invitation  to  the 
three  Eastern  patriarchs  contains  an  interesting  though  exaggerated 
statement  of  the  differences  between  the  Churches.  "  Within  the 
last  two  years  (he  said)  men  from  the  West,  the  region  of  darkness, 
had  intruded  into  this  portion  of  his  fold,  corrupting  the  Gospel 
with  pernicious  novelties.  They  taught  a  difference  of  usages  as  to 
fasting ;  they  forbad  the  clergy  to  maiTy ;  they  denied  the  right  of 
presbyters  to  confirm.  But,  above  all,  they  adulterated  the  Creed 
with  spurious  additions,  affirming  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from 
the  Son."^  The  last  doctrine  he  describes  as  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  in  language  more  familiar  to  later  ages,  he 
denounces  the  Romans  as  apostate  and  servants  of  Antichrist, 

•§  15.  In  the  same  year,  however,  the  influence  of  Photius  was 
overthrown  by  a  new  dynastic  revolution,  in  which  Michael  III. 
was  murdered  by  Basil  I.  the  Macedonian  (867-886).*  Photius, 
though  formerly  a  friend  of  the  new  Emperor,  was  deposed  two  days 
after  his  accession  ;  Ignatius  was  reinstated ;  and  Basil  sent  a  letter 
to  the  new  Pope,  Adrian  II.  (867-872),  containing  such  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  authority  as  had  never  yet  proceeded  from 
Constantinople.  Another  Roman  synod  renewed  the  condemnation 
of  Photius,  and  the  acts  of  the  late  Byzantine  Council  were  ordered 
to  be  burnt  both  at  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

These  proceedings  were  confirmed  by  a  council  at  Constantinople, 
which  is  reckoned  by  the  Boman  Church  as  the  Eighth  General 
Council  (869).     The  Pope  sent  two  bishop  and  a  deacon  as  his 
legates ;  and  there  were  representatives  of  the  patriarchs  of  Antiocb, 
Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria.     Photius,  when  summoned  before  the 
council,  firmly  maintained  silence,  sliying  only,  **  My  justifications 
are  not  in  this  world."     He  was  treated  with  personal  insult,  and 
was  anathematized,  with  his  adherents,  in  the  most  violent  langaage. 
Among  other  decisions  of  less  importance,  the  renewed  condemna- 
tion of  the  Iconoclasts  by  this  council  marks  the  final  ratification  of 
image-worship  in  the  East.      The  Council  declared  that  pictures 
were  useful  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  that  "  we  ought  to 
worship  them  with  the  same  honour  as  the  books  of  the  Holy 
Gospels.** 

*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  368. 

*  Basil,  who  was  a  native  of  Adrianople,  and  probably  of  Slavonic  race 
derived    his   surname   from   the   flattery   which   traced    his  descent    to 
Alexander  the  Great.  , 
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On  the  qnestion  of  Bulgnria,  huwevtr,  tbe  Emperor  and  the 
Patnarch  were  oa  drm  as  PUutius  LiiiiHeLf.  The  Itnl^rian  king  bod 
transferred  hiH  spiritual  aliiigianco  back  to  Constantinople ;  Ignatius 
consecnited  aji  arcbbishop  for  the  country ;  tbe  Latin  clergy 
wcro  soon  expelled;  and,  In  spit«  of  tbe  remun^tranceg  of  Popr 
John  VllI,  (872-882),  Bulgaria  «aa  Anally  united  to  tbe  Greek 
Church, 

g  16.  Photins,  though  treated  at  firet  with  much  oererity,  re- 
gained the  favour  of  Basil,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  hi- sou  Leo; 
and  the  young  prince  so  far  profited  by  his  teaching  as  to  earn  the 
surname  of  tbe  Wise,  Fbotius  was  also  reconciled  to  Ignatius,  on 
whoso  death  Basil  restored  blm  to  the  patriarchate  (878).  As  on 
his  first  elevation,  Photiua  made  the  announcement  to  the  Pope, 
with  the  request  that  be  would  send  l^ates  to  a  general  council,  to 
compose  the  late  schisms.  John  treated  the  application  as  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  title  of  Photius  depended  cm  the  cunflr- 
mation  of  Rome,  which  was  offered  only  on  -the  condition  that 
Photius  should  confess  his  past  errors,  thion  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  synod,  and  resign  the  protenaions  of  his  patriarchate  in 
Bnl^ria. 

Whatever  acquiescence  to  these  tetnis  night  seem  to  have  been 
given  or  implied  by  Photius,  he  firmly  asserted  hia  iudepcndenoe  of 
Some  at  the  meeting  of  the  synod  at  Constantinople,  which  the  Greeks 
reckon  the  Eighth  Oeneral  Council  (879).  It  numbered  no  less  than 
380  bishops  from  the  Eastern  Empire,  with  three  legates  I'rom  Rome, 
and  representatives  of  the  three  Eastern  patriarchs,  who  produced 
letters  disavowing  the  delegates  who  hod  taken  part  in  the  pi'oceed- 
inga  of  the  former  council  against  Photiua.  Instead  of  granting  the 
place  of  houont  to  the  Itoman  legates,  Photius  at  once  assumed  the 
presidency ;  the  Grevk  bishops  supjxirUd  him  in  ignoring  the  Pope's 
authority,  and  even  the  Papal  legates  joined  in  anathematizing  the 
Council  of  809.'  The  Pope  himself,  imperfectly  informed  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Council,  gave  at  first  a  consent  to  the  restoration  of 
Photius,  but  ha  afterwards  anathematized  all  who  regarded  him  as 
the  true  patriarch.  The  condemnation  of  Photius  was  renewed  by 
John's  three  successors.  Photius  was  again  deposed  by  hia  former 
pupil,  Lbo  VI.  THE  WiSK  (886-911),  on  some  uncertain  cBUse  of 
suspicion;  and  though  no  evidence  was  found  against  him,  he  died 
in  exile  five  years  later  (891).      After  a   time,   i 
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restored  between  the  two  Churches,  and  the  patriarchate  of  Photius 
was  recognized  at  Rome  ;  but  the  final  breach  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  was  only  postponed. 

§  17.  It  remains  to  notice   the  sequel   of  the  controversy  on 
images  in    the  Western  Empire.     Charles   the  Great   was   suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Louis   the  Pious  (814-840),  a  weak  prince, 
who   endeavoured    to   maintain   the    decision   of  the   Council  of 
Frankfort,   but  in  such   a  manner   as    to  preserve  the   highest 
deference   for   the  Papacy.     On    receiving  the   letter  of  the  Em- 
peror Michael  Balbus,^  Louis  summoned  a  council  at  Paris,  which 
declared  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Pope  had  justly  reproved 
those  who  had  broken  the  images,  so,  on  the  other,  "  he  is  known 
to  have  acted  indiscreetly,  in  that  he  commanded  to  give  them 
superstitious  worship  "  (825).*    The  Emperor  sent  a  letter  to  Pope 
EuQESius  IL,'  requesting  him  to  mediate  between  the  extreme 
parties  in  the  East,  and  the  bearers  of  the  letter  were  to  accompany 
any  envoys  whom  -the  Pope  might  send  to  Constantinople.     All  we 
know  of  the  result  is,  that  the  Frank  envoys  were  well  received  by 
Michael,  who  was  not  a  violent  iconoclast. 

§  18.  The  growing  tendency  to  compromise  was  resiste^i  by  some 
eminent  theologians  of  the  West,  as  by  Aoobabd,  archbishop  of  Lyon, 
in  his  book  '  On  Pictures  and  Images.'  *  He  maintains  that  the 
ancient  use  of  pictures  and  images  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  was 
only  for  remembrance,  laments  the  later  practice  as  approaching  very 
near  to  idolatry,  and  approves  the  decision  of  the  Spanish  Council 
of  Eliberis  (Elvira^  about  324),  that  pictures  ought  not  to  be  in 
the  churches.  He  argues  that,  as  an  image  represents  the  body 
only,  the  worship,  if  reasonable  at  all,  should  rather  be  paid  to 
saints  while  alive,  in  the  perfect  union  of  body  and  soul. 

An  earlier  and  more  active  opponent  was  Claudius,  a  Spaniard,  who, 
being  made  Bishop  of  Turin  by  Louis  in  order  to  reform  the  clergy 
of  that  diocese,  not  only  removed  from  the  churches  all  pictures, 
but  even  crosses  and  relics,  and  opposed  the  invocation  of  saints  and 
the  dedication  of  churches  by  their  names,  and  also  pilgrimages. 

These  extreme  views  were  disavowed  by  the  Frank  clergy  in 
general,  were  condemned  by  the  Emperor  and  his  council,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  violent  controversy.  The  Apology  and  other  writings  of 
Claudius  were  answered  by  Dungal,amonk  of  Scottish  birth  (about 
827),  and  by  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  one  of  Louis's  envoys  to 
Rome  and  Constantinople.*    The  famous  Hincmar,  archbishop  of 

»  See  §  10. 

*  Constitut.  Imper.j  torn.  i.  p.  154.  *  Pope  from  824  to  827. 

*  ^  Picturis  et  ImaginibuSy  written  about  840. 

^  His  work,  Adcersus  Claudii  Taurinensis  Apologetioum^  dedicated  to 
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Rheima  (845),  of  ivhora  we  Lave  to  say  more  iiresently,  wrote  n 
treatise  to  explain  "  la  what  manner  the  images  of  our  Lord  imd  his 
saints  are  to  be  reverenced  "  (uerieraadce).  The  work  is  lost ;  but  the 
limits  of  the  "  reverence  "  enjoined  by  Hincmar  may  be  inferred 
from  bis  stigmatizing  the  Greek  and  Roinan  practice  as  "doll- 
worship." '  These  are  among  the  latest  notes  of  decided  oppoBJtion 
is  the  Frank  Church,  wliiuh  kept  its  middle  course  till  the  end  of 
the  ninth  oentnry,  and  which,  without  ever  breaking  off  commuuioti 
with  Home,  derived  from  its  long  opposition  on  this  question  mnch 
of  its  general  Bpirib  of  independence. 

§  ly.  The  history  of  the  Eastern  Church  for  sorao  time  after 
FhotiUB  is  so  uneventful,  that  it  may  be  disposed  of  here  in  a  few 
lines.  A  new  dispute  arose  fi'om  Iho  fourth  marriage  of  Leo  the 
Wise  with  his  concubine  Zoe,  the  mother  of  Conbtantisb  VII,, 
who  was  Eumamed  Pobpstbogenitus,  from  his  being  tho  first 
prince  who  was  born  in  the  chamber  of  the  palace,  lined  with  por- 
phyry, which  was  lel  apart  for  imperial  Wrths'  (905),  The  Byzan- 
tine historians  state  that  the  marriage  ceremony  was  iierformed 
before  the  birth  of  Constsnline;  but  the  patriarch  Nicolas  declares, 
in  a  letter  still  extant,'  that  no  marriage  took  place  before  the  birth, 
and  he  only  consented  to  baptize  tlio  child  oa  the  condition,  to 
which  Leo  bound  himself  by  oalh,  thnt  he  would  separate  from  Z'eo. 
In  cither  case  the  marriage,  and  the  public  rect^uitiou  of  ZOS  as 
Empress,  constituted  a  grave  scandal.  The  Greek  Cliurch  tolerated 
a  second  marriage,  and  treated  a  third  as  a  ground  of  censure,  but  a 
fourth  was  hitherto  unknown.  The  Patriarch  refused  the  offices  iif 
religion  to  the  imperial  pair ;  but  the  marri^e  was  countenanced  by 
jiapal  legates  who  came  to  Constantinople;  and  Leo  banished  Nicolas 
to  an  island,*  Nicolas  was  restored  on  the  death  of  I«o(9n);  niut 
the  disputed  question  was  settled,  in  920,  by  an  edict  allowing 
third  marriagea  under  certain  restrictions,  but  prohibiting  fourth 
marriages  on  pain  of  escommunication.  This  was  another  cause 
of  discord  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  allowed  fourth  mar- 

g  20,  The  further  diffusion  of  Christianity  iji  tlio  Eastern  Empire 

Charliia  the  BaM,  aon  of  Louis,  u  in  thrro  books,  in  defeuce  of  imagf!,  th? 
cross,  and  piliirimages.  It  ouBtalna  M  that  w«  kaow  about  the  wrltiii|;ii 
and  opininni  of  aaudiuji. 

'  Paparum  CiUtaa  (OpUK.  Iv.  adv.  Hincnwr.     Laud.  c.  ii.). 

'  Tbis  ia  ths  L»tin  form  of  the  title;  the  proper  Greek  is  Forphyrogm- 
ne'ua  {mp^upojirvJint).  Porphyry  (rop^ifai  AlAif)  is  so  cilled  rroia  ita 
colour  («apf  ^pa,  purpk) ;  sad  the  epithet  ii  rommonly  tramUted  "  horn 
in  the  oamle."  '  L'pisl.  ad  Anaitaa.  lioman. 

.Ding  changes  in  the  goTernment,  sea  the  Sta-ient'a  OtiboH, 
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dnring  the  iiintli  oentury  (iemaads  only  a  few  words.  Tlie  coDver- 
aion  of  tliB  Bulgnnitua  l«d  to  that  of  the  Blavonio  settlers  in  Greece ; 
nnd  the  violories  of  Basil  in  Servia  weru  followed  by  the  labours  of 
Qrcick  jnissiODorieK  (about  870),  while  missiooarieB  from  Rome 
prnuched  the  Gospel  omoog  the  Croats.  The  other  missions  of  this 
age  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Western  Church.' 


'  See  Chapter  XXIV, 


CHAPTEK  XSII. 

THE  WESTERN  CHURCH  UNDER  THE  SUCCESSORS  OP 
CHARLES  THE  GREAT. 


.  LOLTS  THE  PlODl,  Empsror— Popes  LEO  111.,  StepBes  IV.,  and 
PiBCHil,  L— Confirmation  of  J'siial  elections.  |2.  Chureh  Reforms  of 
LoDis— Oppoiition  of  Adelhard,  Wsli,  oqU  Bernani— MimaslBrimi  re- 
fonned  by  Bsnediot  of  Aniane.  5  3.  LoTeiair  I.  associated  In  the 
e  ImperiRl  Kamily — Penance  of  Loula  at  Attigny 
□Hrriea  Judith. — Hia  son 
I*  B«ld— Qril  Ww-^apa  Omflogf  IV.  ia  tha  lebal  auap— 
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Deposition,  Restoration,  and  Death  of  Louis  the  Pious.     §  5.  Disputes  of 
his  Sons — Battle  of  Fontenailles — French  and  German  nationalities — 
Partition  of  the  Frank  Monarchy  at  Verdun — ^The  Kingdoms  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Lotharingia— Louis  II.,  Emperor — Kings  Lothair  II., 
Louis  the  German,  and  Charles  the  Bald — Charles  the  Bald,  Emperor 
— Union  of  the  Frank  kingdoms  under  Charles  the  Fat — ^His  Deposi- 
tion, and  the  final  Division  of  the  kingdoms  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy — Extinction  of  the  Carolingian  line  in  Germany  and  in  France. 
§  6.  Incursions  of  the  Northmen — Their  Settlements  and  Civilization — 
Cession  of  Normandy,  and  Baptism  of  Rolf — Incursions  of  the  Saracens 
—Leo  IV.  builds  the  Leonine  City  at  Rome.     §  7.  Increased  power  of 
the  Clergy — Episcopal  Jurisdiction — Hincmar  of  Rheims.     §  8.  Growth 
of  the    Papacy— Nicolas   I. — Adrian   II. — ^John    VIII. — Concessions 
made  to  him  by  Charlos  the  Bald — Deaths  of  John  and  Hincmar.     §  9. 
The  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals — Proofs  of  the  Forgery — Sources  of  the 
Compilation — Its  Frank  origin  and  its  date.    §  10.  Professed  and  real  pur- 
pose of  the  work — Exaltation  of  the  Clergy  and  Bishops  at  the  expense 
of  the  Metropolitans — Power  ascribed  to  the  Pope.  §  11.  General  reception 
of  the  Decretals  as  Ecclesiastical  Law — The  Uecretwm  of  Gratian — Their 
Influence  surviving  the  confession  of  their  Spuriousness.   §  12.  The  Eitcha- 
ristic  Controversy  in  the  Frank  Church — Paschasius  Radbert  teaches 
the  Real  Presence  and  Transubstantiation.     §  13.  Ratramn's  doctrine 
of  a  spiritual  and  figurative  Presence — ^Teaching  of  Johannes  Scotus — 
Final  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  Radbert.     §  14.  The  Predestinarian 
Controversy  raised  by  Gottschalk — His  early  Life  and  Character.     §  15. 
His  Doctrine   of  a    Twofold   Predestination — ^His  two   "Confessions." 
§  16.  Opposition  of  Raban  Maur  and  Hincmar — Council  of  Quiercy — Ill- 
treatment  and  Imprisonment  of  Gottschalk — His  supporters,  Prudentius, 
Lupus,  and  Ratramn.    §  17.  Writings  of  Johannes  Scotus  against  Gott- 
schalk— His  doctrine  of  Predestination — His  alleged  Heresies.      §  18. 
Second  Council  of  Quiercy — Its  four  Decrees — Counter-articles  of  Pru- 
dentius— Councils  of  Valence,  Savonni^res,  and  Toucy — Last  Writings 
of  Hincmar  on  Predestination.      §  1 9.  Gottschalk*s  attack  <m  Hincmar 
about  the  Trina  Deitas — Death  of  Gottschalk.         ^ 

§  1.  Splendid  as  was  the  name  and  idea  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  its  reality  as  a  single  and  strong  government  over  the 
Christian  lands  of  Western  Europe,  ended,  as  it  had  begun,  with 
Charles  the  Great.  The  weakness  and  quarrels  of  his  successors, 
and  the  consequent  division  of  the  Empire  into  separate  kingdoms, 
tended  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  spiritual  power,  which  had  still 
its  one  head  at  Rome. 

Louis  THE  Pious  (814-840),  the  only  surviving  legitimate  son  of 
Charles  the  Great,  had  many  virtues  and  no  little  ability,  but  all 
marred  by  weakness  and  superstition.  His  efforts  to  reform  abuses 
in  the  Church  made  him  powerful  enemies  among  the  nobility  and 
ecclesiastics ;  his  family  relations  were  a  constant  source  of  faction 
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and  trouble;  and  the  Popes  used  every  opportunily  to  enhance  their 
power  at  hia  expenso.  It  was  llieir  great  object  to  asaurt  the  right 
of  conferring  the  itnpcrial  cpowu,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  Emperor's 
rigiit  to  confirm  their  own  election.  Leo  III.  (795-816)  allowed 
hia  reacntment  at  not  having  bctin  naked  lo  crown  Loitis  by  omitting 
hi  congratulate  him  on  hill  accession ;  nnd  hia  anccesaor,  Stefhbn 
IV.  (8113-817),  was  hastily  elected  witiiout  any  refereoco  lo  the 
Emperor.  But  Stephen  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  otnia- 
sion  oa  the  ground  of  the  state  of  Rome,  which  waa  then  disturbed 
by  the  moat  violent  factions.  Be  carried  his  own  excuses  to  Louis, 
who  cnme  to  meet  him  outside  Kheims,  cast  himself  at  tlie 
Pope's  feet,  and  was  crowned  by  him  »new.  Stephen  publiahed  an 
edict,  that  the  consecration  of  Popes  should  take  place  in  the  pre- 
sence of  imperial  commiBsiooera.  But  the  disorders  of  the  city 
caused  another  hasty  election  of  his  successor.  Paschal  I.  (817- 
824),  who  sent  legates  to  apologize  for  the  irregularity. 

§  2.  Louis  itndertMik  a  complete  reformation  both  in  Church  and 
State.  Beginning  with  the  court,  which  was  infected  by  the  licen- 
tious example  of  Charles  the  Great,  Louis  banished  his  own  sisters 
with  their  paramours,  and  some  of  his  father's  chief  statesmen. 
The  three  powerful  brothers — the  Abbot  Adelhard,  Count  Wala,  and 
Bernard — were  thus  made  lasting  enemies  to  Louis.  The  reforma- 
tion of  the  Chiiruli  waa  carried  out  by  councils  held  at  Aix-la- 
(Jhapelle  in  BIG  and  817,  in  which  the  Frank  prelates  and  nobles 
acted  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Emperor,  withont  re- 
ference to  the  Pope.  In  the  monasteries,  a  complete  visitation 
and  reform,  on  the  basis  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  of  Nuraia,  was 
carried  out  by  Bknedict  ok  Akjank,  the  great  ecclesiastical  adviser 
of  Louis.  This  second  founder  of  the  Benedictine  order  was  the  son 
of  a  Visigoth  count ;  and,  nndcr  his  proper  name  of  Witiza,  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Charleii  the  Great.  Adopting 
the  monastiD  life,  he  founded  the  cloister  of  Aniane  un  the  river 
Antanus  in  Languedoo;  and  Louis,  in  order  to  have  Benedict 
always  near  him,  founded  for  him  the  monastery  of  Inda  near 
Aix-la-Chapet!e.     Be  died  in  821.' 

§  3.  At  tbe  diet  held  at  Aix,  in  817,  Louis  nssociited  hin  eldest 
son,  LoTEAiR  I.,  in  the  empire,  with  the  reversion  of  the  crowns  of 
the  West  Frank  kingdom  and  Italy ;  his  younger  sons,  Pepin  and 
Louis,  being  made  under-kings  of  Aquitaine  and  the  East  Frank 
kiugdora.  Lothair,  like  Louis  himself,  wss  cron'ned  by  his  father; 
a  vindication  of  the  principle  that  the  imperial  dignity  did   not 

'  Benedict  of  AnUna  comjuwed  t 
monastic  rales,  together  with  Choaa 
and  a  Cimeordia  ffiVfu/imim. 
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depend  on  the  sanction  of  the  Church.    This  attempt  to  secure  an 
orderly  succession  involved  a  long  series  of  feuds,  to  relate  which 
belongs  to  the  civil  history  of  the  age.     The  cruel    fate   of  his 
nephew  Bernard  (the  natural  son  of  his  brother  Pepin),  who  had 
rebelled   in  Italy,  and  the   severities  exercised  on  Bernard's  sup- 
j)orters,  so  affected  Louis,  that  he  performed  a  public  peuance  at 
the  diet  of  Attigny  (828).     Lothair,  who  received  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  on  the  death  of  Bernard,  on  visiting  Kome  in  823,  accepted 
a  new  coronation  from  Paschal,  who  thereby  took  one  more  step 
towards  establishing  the  Pope's  authority  to  confer  sovereign  power. 
But  on  Paschal's  death  in  the  following  year  a  contest  for  the 
pajmcy  gave  Lothair  the  opportunity  of  asserting  his  prerogative  by 
deciding  in  favour  of  Eugenius  II.  (824-827);*  and,  while  con- 
firming the  right   of  the  Eonians  to  the   free  election   of  their 
bishop,  he  bound  them  to  an  engagement  that  no  Pope  should  be 
consecrated  till  he  had  sworn  allegiance  in  presence  of  an  imperial 
commissioner.  Lothair  exacted  from  every  Poman  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  empire,  saving  their  faith  to  the  Pope ;  he  restored  to  their 
rightful  owners  lands  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Popes ;  and  he 
arranged,  "  according  to  ancient  custom,"  stated  visitations  of  im- 
perial commissioners  for  the  administration  of  justice  at  Home.    All 
these  measures  maintained  the  principle  that,  "  while  the  Pope  was 
the  immediate  lord  of  Rome,  his  power  was  held  tinder  the  Em- 
peror,  to  whom  the  supreme  control  of  the  administration  be- 
longed."*   They  also  tended  to  secure  for  Lothair  a  power  in  Italy 
and  over  the  Church,  whieh  he  soon  used  against  his  father. 

§  4.  The  source  of  these  new  discords  was  the  second  marriage  of 
Louis  to  Judith,  daughter  of  Welf,  count  of  Bavaria  (819),  a  lady 
of  great  beauty  and  unusual  learning  and  accomplishments.  The 
birth  of  a  son,  known  in  history  as  Charles  the  Bald  (823),  for 
whom  Louis  showed  great  partiality,  inflamed  anew  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  his  elder  sons,  who,  with  the  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  of 
their  party,  pursued  Judith  with  relentless  animosity.^  The 
authority  of  the  Church,  which  both  parties  used  as  far  as  possible^ 
became  most  prominent  when  Pope  Gregory  IV.  (827-844)  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  appeared  in  the  camp  of  the  rebels  who  were  in  arms 
against  Louis  (832).  The  bishops  of  the  Emperor's  party  threatened 
to  depose  and  excommunicate  the  Pope  if  he  excommunicated  them. 
This  remarkable  position  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  controversy  as 
to  the  Pope's  right  to  judge  all  causes  and  to  be  himself  above  all 
human  judgment,  in  which  Agobard,  of  Lyon,*  wrote  on  the  side  of 

*  The  Antipope  was  Zosimus.  «  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  257. 

*  For  the  details,  see  the  Stvdenfs  France,  chap.  v. 

*  The  same  who  wrote  against  image- worship.     (See  Chap.  XXI.  §  18.) 
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eccl«aia»ticol  supremacy.  Though  really  a  partisan,  Gregory  passed 
from  camp  to  camp  in  tho  character  of  supremo  mediator;  till 
hribes,  threats,  and  itifluence  orvarioua  kiods  aeducccl  the  followers 
of  Louia,  and  left  the  dest-rted  Emperor  to  yield  himself  a  piisoner 
to  his  sons.  Greguiy  is  said  U>  have  gone  home  in  deep  shame  fur 
his  part  in  this  transaction,  the  scene  of  which  is  known  in  history 
a»  tho  J^idd  of  Lies,  Tho  rebel  bishops,  assembled  in  a  diet  held 
by  Lothair  at  Gompiegne,  drew  up  a  number  of  chargea  of  mis- 
conduct against  Louia,  and  took  npon  themselves  bi  pronouuco  on 
hini  a  sentence  of  deposition  and  public  [»iuuice,  which  was  executed 
in  the  cathedral  of  ISoissona  in  presence  of  Lothair,  the  Emperor 
Iicrforming  his  part  with  the  deepest  show  of  penitence.  But  this 
eicesa  of  degradation  roused  sympathy  for  Louis,  whose  cauM  was 
now  taken  up  by  his  aoos  Pepin  and  Jjiuia,  sumamed  in  history 
tho  Gemiaa.  Lothair  fled  before  the  rising  tide  of  indignation ; 
Louis  the  FInus  was  solemnly  reinstated  at  tliD  abbey  church  of 
St.  Denys;  and  a  coimcil  of  ecclesiastics  at  Thionville  condemned 
the  bishops  who  had  taken  part  c^inst  him  (835).  But  his 
troubles  irom  his  sons  lasted  till  his  death  in  Jime  840. 

§  5.  With  hiin  ended  even  the  nominal  union  of  his  father's 
empire,  which  he  had  so  feebly  tried  to  hold  together,  while  really 
destroying  it  by  Bucocssive  partitions  among  hia  sons.  The  last 
of  th^  ]>artitions  had  been  made  after  the  death  of  Pepin  in  838, 
when,  Judith  having  been  reconciled  to  Lothair,  the  whole  empire 
(except  Bavaria)  was  divided  between  Lothair  and  Charles,  to  lh« 
esciusiou  of  Louis  the  German,  who  went  to  war  to  maintain  hia 
rights  (839).  But  when,  on  their  lather's  death,  Lothair  claimed  to 
be  sole  Emperor,  Louis  and  Charles  united  to  resist  him,  and  they 
were  victorious  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Fontenailles  (Fontenay), 
June  25tb,  841.  The  loss  of  the  vanquished  is  said  to  have  been 
40,000,  and  that  of  the  victots  not  much  less ;  and,  what  was  of 
vastly  greater  consequence  than  the  numbers,  among  the  latter  were 
the  Sower  of  the  Frank  nation,  the  descendants  of  the  warriors  of 
Clovis.  This  event  contributed  to  the  fijinl  prevalence  of  those 
elements  which  formed  (he  nationality  of  modem  France. 

But  the  loss  of  the  Franks  at  Fontenailles  was  only  a  makeweight 
in  the  scale.  The  nativa  populations — Gallic  north  of  the  Loire, 
and  Aquitanian  south  of  that  river — were  far  too  numerous,  and  the 
Komau  civilization  and  language  had  been  much  too  completely 
established  among  them,  to  be  overpowered  by  the  race  and  language 
of  tho  German  conquerors;  and  these  also  had  been  imbued  with  the 
Latin  forms  of  Christianity  and  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  Ijitin.  The 
Romance  dialect,  which  is  the  basis  of  modem  French,  first  appears 
in  history  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  uf  Louis  and  Cliarles  at 
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Strassbarg,  to  ratify  their  league,  in  the  oath  taken  by  Lonis  the 
Qerman  in  this  tongue,  in  order  to  be  understood  by  the  Nenstiian 
and  Aquitanian  troops  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  establishment  of 
the  separate  French  and  German  nationalities  may  be  dated  fronk  the 
settlement  of  the  conflict  between  the  three  brothers  by  the  Treaijf 
of  Verdun  (843). 

Louis  THE  German  received  (with  an  exception  to  be  stated  pre- 
sently) the  purely  German  part  of  the  Empire,  answering  to  the  old 
use  of  the  name  Oermany,  east  of  the  Bhine,  with  the  districts  on 
the  left  bank  which  were  great  seats  of  the  German  Church ;  namely, 
the  metropolitan  diocese  of  Maioz,  and  those  of  Worms  and  Spires. 
The  kingdom  of  Charles  the  Bald,  which  may  now  be  properly 
called  France^  contained  the  whole  of  Northern  Graul  wrest  of  the 
Meuse,  the  Saone,  and  the  Khone,  with  its  capital  at  Laon.*  Between 
these  two  kingdoms,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  territory,  from  the 
German  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  allotted  to  Lothajb  I., 
from  whom  it  was  called  Lotharinffia,  a  name  which  still  survives 
in  Lothringen  or  Lorraine.  This  arrangement  secured  to  Lothair, 
who  was  recognized  as  Emperor,  the  imperial  capital  at  Aix ;  and 
he  retained  that  of  Rome  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

On  the  death  of  Lothair  I.  (855)  his  eldest  son  Louis  IL  (855- 
875)  succeeded  him  as  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy ;  while  Lothar- 
ingia  was  divided,  its  northern  part  (Lotharingia  in  the  narrower 
sense)  forming  the  kingdom  of  his  second  son,  Lothair  1 1. ;  and  its 
southern  part.  Burgundy  and  Provence,  the  kingdom  of  his  youngest 
son,  Charles.  On  the  death  of  the  younger,  Lothair,  in  869,  his 
uncles,  Louis  the  German  and  Charles  the  Bald,  divided  his  domi- 
nions by  the  convention  of  Mersen  (870),  A  new  contest  between 
the  two  brothers  ensued  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Lonis  11. 
(875) ;  but  the  energy  of  Charles  the  Bald  secured  the  imperial 
crown,  which  was  placed  on  his  head  by  Pope  John  VIII.  at  Bome, 
on  Christmas  Day,  875.  The  resistance  of  Louis  the  German  was 
ended  by  his  death  in  the  next  year;  and  Charles  only  survived  him 

*  The  name  Francia  was,  however,  still  used  in  the  twofold  sense  of 
Francia  Orientalis  and  Francia  Occidentalism  and  the  different  kingdoms 
were  considered  as  Frank  kingdoms  till  the  end  of  the  Carolingian  dynasty. 
The  use  of  France  in  the  modern  sense  was  only  fully  settled  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Hugh  Capet  in  987.  The  kingdom  of  Charles  the  Bald  was  called 
CaroUnqia,  just  as  that  of  Lothair  was  called  Lotharingia  ;  but  the  former 
name  died  out. 

*  Paris  was  held  by  its  Counts^  who  became  afterwards  Lukes  of  the 
French,  and  finally  kings  of  France.  Large  portions  of  Gaul  were  still 
really  independent  of  Charles,  who  was  involved  in  frequent  wars  to 
obtain  their  submission,  namely,  Aquitaine,  the  kingdom  of  Pepin  II. ; 
Septimania,  or  Languedoc,  under  its  duke,  Bernhard ;  and  Brittany^  under 
its  native  princes. 
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a  year  longer  (877).  It  is  ceedless  to  follow  the  rapid  changes  by 
which  all  the  I'rank  kingdoma  (except  Burgundy)  were  united 
under  CiUBLCS  THE  Fat,  the  younger  bod  of  Louis  the  German,  and 
divided  again  on  his  dcposdtion  In  887,  which  waa  followed  by  his 
death  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  This  ie  the  epoch  of  the 
final  division  of  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great  into  the  three 
great  states  of  France,  Oermany,  and  Itrviy.' 

It  was  also  the  virtual  end  of  the  Caroliugian  dynasty,  which  was 
only  perpetuated  in  Qennauy  by  Abkdu ,*  an  illegitimate  Bim  of 
Carloniau  (the  eldest  liou  vf  liouis  the  German),  and  raided  there  with 
the  death  of  his  son.  Loots  ras  Child  (Qll).'  in  France,  the 
Caroliugian  line  lasted  for  a  century,  in  rivalry  with  or  tutelage  to 
tile  more  powerful  family  of  the  Counts  of  Paris  and  Dukes  of 
France,  till  the  last  Carling,  Lovia  V.  LB  Faineant,  died  without 
issue,  and  the  Count  of  Paris,  Hugh  Capet,  was  elected  by  the 
noblet  and  clergy,  and  crowned  at  Khulms  on  the  1st  of  July,  9a7. 
The  steps  in  this  century  of  decline  belong  to  the  civil  history  of 
France.' 

§  G.  Amidst  these  changes  other  powers  were  gaining  ground,  to 
inSuence  the  condition  of  the  Church.  From  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Great,  the  |nrotical  incursions  of  the  Northmen,  not  only  on  the 
coasts,  but  up  the  great  livers  into  the  heart  of  the  Continent,  kept 
the  Frank  kingdoms  in  perpetual  alarm,  llieir  heathen  zeal  against 
Christianity  waa  inflamed  by  the  revengeful  spirit  of  exiles  who 
had  suffered  trom  attempts  at  forcible  conversions.  Their  rapacity 
was  attracted  by  tlie  wealth  of  tlie  churches  and  monasteries ;  and 
such  was  the  terror  they  inspired,  that  a  petition  was  added  to  the 
(Jallican  litanies  for  deliverance  "  Irotn  the  fury  of  the  Northmen." 
The  character  in  which  these  invaders  were  regarded  in  England  is 
attested  by  the  name  of  "  the  heathen,"  by  which  they  are  tiaually 
descrilKd  in  our  native  Chrvnlcles. 

But  even  this  fierce  element  was  gradually  assimilated  by  the 
force  of  Christian  civOization,  and  became  a  source  of  new  lifi^  and 
vigoiu-.  The  system  of  pacifying  the  great  vikings  with  granls  oi 
laud  caused  the  new  settlers  to  intermarry  with  the  peo|]le  round 
them,  and  to  adopt  their  civilization  and  religion.  Two  great 
examples  of  new  Christian  states  formni  in  this  way  are  presented 

■  For  further  detslU  *s  to  the  kingdomi,  priDdpftlltiea,  and  dachies, 
iDcludeJ  qiujer  the««  thrue  diviaiona,  the  rtader  is  referced  to  tha  histoiiea 
of  Europe  and  i>(  the  respeutivB  CDUOtritt. 

'  Aronlf  wai  emp«mr  aa  well  oi  kiag  of  GeriDBay. 

'  Ltinia  iru  only  tevea  jtiif  old  nt  hii  father's  dtjHth  in  899  ;  aad  the 
goverament  of  GemiKDy  was  admiDistered  by  Hntto,  biihop  of  Main*, 

*  See  the  Stiidenl't  Fnmaa,  chap.  vi. 
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by  the  baptism  of  Guthorm  and  bis  followers,  when  Alfred  the 
Great  made  his  treaty  of  partition  with  them  at  Wedmore  (878), 
and  by  the  baptism  of  Kolf  the  Ganger,  when  King  Charles  the 
Simple  and  Robert,  duke  of  France,  ceded  to  him  the  territory  of 
Normandy  (911),  which  became  conspicuous  among  the  provinces 
of  France  for  religious  and  literary  culture. 

On  the  East,  the  Frank  Empire  suffered  from  the  pressure  of  the 
Slavonians ;  and  on  the  south,  the  Saracens  gained  ground,  at  the 
expense  of  both  empires.  In  the  course  of  the  ninth  century  they 
became  masters  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  Corsica,  'and  Sicily,  and  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  Their  incursions  up  the  Tiber  warned 
the  Poises  to  take  new  measures  of  defence.  Gregory  IV.  rebuilt 
and  fortified  the  port  of  Ostia.  Leo  IV.  not  only  fortified  Tortus 
and  repaired  the  walls  of  Rome;  but,  with  the  approval  and  aid  of 
the  Emperor  Lothair,  he  built  a  wall  to  enclose  the  suburb  beycmd 
the  Tiber  which  contained  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  which  was 
henceforth  called  the  Leonine  City  (852).  How  would  he  have 
been  surprised  by  a  prophecy,  that  a  thousand  years  would  see  the 
temporal  power  of  his  successor  confined  within  those  limits,  where 
the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter  calls  himself  the  prisoner  of  a  king  of 
Italy  1  Perhaps  his  surprise  would  have  been  greater  still  to  learn 
that  a  council  of  the  Roman  Church,  calling  itself  CEcumenical,  had 
declared  that  the  Popes  are  and  always  have  been  infallible  on 
matters  of  doctrine. 

§  7.  The  diminution  of  the  royal  power  among  the  Franks,  and 
the  incessant  quarrels  of  the  Carolingian  princes,  added  vastly  to 
the  power  of  the  clergy  and  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Popes. 
At  the  Sixth  Council  of  Paris  (829)  the  bishops  asserted  their  right 
to  judge  kings :  they  exercised  it,  as  we  have  seen,  against  Louis 
the  Pious  at  Compiegne:  he  admitted  the  claim  in  accepting  his 
restoration  by  the  authority  of  a  council ;  and  the  like  admission 
was  made  by  Charles  the  Bald  at  the  council  of  Savoimiferes  (869). 
The  bishops  claimed  to  be  the  sole  judges  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  clergy,  and  to  be  themselves  exempt  from  secular  control.  But 
the  Frank  clergy  maintained  these  rights  as  inherent  in  their 
spiritual  office,  not  as  derived  from  the  authority  of  Rome;  and 
their  ablest  leader,  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims  (845-884), 
while  firmly  upholding  the  cause  of  the  Church  against  the  nobles, 
and  even  against  the  kings  to  whom  he  preserved  a  stedfast  loyalty, 
was  equally  conspicuous  as  the  champion  of  the  national  church 
and  the  royal  authority  against  papal  encroachments. 

§  8.  How  those  encroachments  were  aided  through  the  weak- 
ness and  dissensions  of  the  Carolingians,  we  have  already  seen  by 
some  examples.    The  partition  of  the  Frank  monarchy  left  the  Pope 
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reBponaililo  only  to  that  one  of  the  princea  who  held  the  imperial 
authority  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  was  not  always  the  motit 
powerful;  while  iie  played  the  part  of  an  arbiter  among  them  ail. 
The  most  conapicaoua  OBBcrtor  of  the  papal  authority  during  the 
four  centuries  and  a  half  between  Gregory  the  Great  and  Gregory 
VII.,  waa  Nicolas  L  (858-867).  We  have  his  character  drawn 
ji\st  after  his  death  by  Begino  of  Priim,  "as  suqwissing  all  bin  pre- 
decGBsors  Kince  the  great  Gregory  i  as  giving  commanda  to  kiuga 
and  tyrants,  and  rilling  over  them  aa  if  lord  of  the  whole  world ;  as 
full  of  meekneM  and  gentleness  in  hia  dealings  with  bishops  and 
clergy  who  were  worthy  of  their  calling,  hut  terrible  and  austere 
towards  the  careless  and  refractory;  as  another  Elios  in  spirit  and 
in  ])Ower."'  He  was  the  first  Pope  who  assumeil  the  majesty  of  an 
earthly  sovereign  by  the  ceremony  of  coronation;  and  when  ho 
visited  the  camp  of  Lotiis  II.,  to  whose  presence  at  Bonie  he  is  said 
to  have  owed  his  election,  the  Emperor  held  the  Pope's  bridle  and 
walked  by  the  side  of  his  hofse.  The  conspicuous  assertion  of 
authority  by  Nicolas  in  the  relations  of  Lothair  II.  to  his  two  wives, 
Theutbei^  and  Waldroda,  is  a  story  too  long  and  complicated  to 
be  told  here.'  In  the  course  of  this  dispute  Nicolas  took  "the 
unexampled  steps  of  deposing  foreign  metropolitans  and  of  annulling 
the  decisions  of  a  Frankisb  national  council  by  the  vote  of  a  Iloraan 
synod.  He  neglected  all  the  old  canomcal  formalities  wbich  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  exercising  an  immediate  jurisdiction  throughout 
the  Western  Church.''*  His  ])Ower  to  do  all  this  with  general  ap- 
probation, because  of  the  badness  of  Lothair's  case  and  the  subser- 
vience of  the  clergy  of  Lorraine,  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the 
aid  which  the  vices  of  princes  gave  to  the  advance  of  papal  power. 

Adbian  U.  (867^72),  elected  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  to  the 
chair  which  he  had  twice  refused,  carried  on  the  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessor with  equal  zeal  but  less  skill;  and  he  was  worsted  by 
Hinomar  and  the  Frank  bishops  in  his  attempt  to  command  them 
to  oppose.the  seizuru  of  Jjutharingia  by  Charles  the  Bald  (86!)).* 

John  VIII,  (87a-882)  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Frank 
jiarty  among  the  clergy.  It  was  by  his  invitation  that  Charles  the 
Bald  went  to  Bome  on  thu  death  of  Loiua  II.,  and  was  crowned 
emperor  by  the  Pope  on  Christm  as-day,  875.  In  Tecompenso  for 
this  deci«on  in  his  favour,  sg^uat  the   better  hereditary  claim  of 

>  Rnbertson.  vol,  ii.  p.  302. 

'  For  s  full  iccnuiit  of  the  matter,  la  welt  as  of  the  conflicta  of 
Rincmnr  with  NiculM  Mu!  Adrian  11.,  ui  to  the  ri^'hts  u{  Frank  bishops, 
lee  Itob«rtUB,  Book  It.  chap.  ii. 

*  RoberlMO,  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 

•  For  the  detiila  uf  this  affair,  Rod  that  urHiDCmar  of  L.ion,  see  KobertinD, 
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his  brother  Louis,  Charles  is  said  to  have  given  tip  the  imperial 
control  of  pa^ml  elections,  to  have  released  the  Pope  from  homnge, 
and  to  have  withdrawn  the  resident  commissioners,  leaving  the 
government  of  Korne  in  the  Pope's  hands.  The  mode  of  con- 
ferring the  crown  was  held  to  be  a  divine  election  to  the  empire 
through  the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and  it  was  made  a 
precedent  for  the  election  of  Charles  as  king  of  Italy  by  the  estates 
of  Lombardy  at  Pavia  (876),  and  for  the  like  election  by  the  clergy 
and  nobles  of  Neustria  at  the  Council  of  Pontyon  a  few  months 
later.  This  change  from  an  hereditary  to  an  elective  succession 
flavoured  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  dispose  of  the  imperial  and 
royal  crowns ;  tut  the  attempt  of  John,  through  his  legate  at  the 
same  council,  to  impose  the  supremacy  of  Home  on  the  national 
Church,  though  supported  by  Charles,  was  foiled  by  the  firm  oppo- 
sition of  Hincmar  and  the  Frank  bishops.  It  was  John's  constant 
policy,  which  Hincmar  as  firmly  opposed,  to  depress  the  power  of 
the  metropolitans  over  their  suffragans,  and  to  cause  appeals  to  be 
earned  to  Kome.  John  was  murdered  by  some  of  his  relations  in 
December  882,  and  the  great  champion  of  the  Frank  Church,  Hinc- 
mar, died  in  the  same  month.^  We  have  already  had  to  relate  how 
John,  while  occupied  with  these  attempts  to  bring  the  Frank  Church 
under  subjection,  and  hardly  able  to  maintain  himself  against  the 
Saracens  in  Italy,  was  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  the  Eastern  Empire 
about  the  affair  of  Photius. 

§  9.  In  the  controversies  concerning  episcopal  and  papal  au- 
thority, in  the  ninth  and  following  centuries,  constant  appeals  were 
made  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  forgeries  in  the  whole  compass 
of  ecclesiastical  literature,  the  falsely  called  Isidorian  Decretals. 
They  present  the  strange  phenomenon  of  fabricated  dicta  of  Boman 
bishops  being  adopted  as  the  law  of  the  "Western  Church,  and  cited 
as  such  by  all  parties  for  centuries  ;  nay,  appealed  to  indirectly,  by 
the  assertion  of  principles  for  which  they  form  the  sole  authority, 
long  after  their  spuriousness  has  been  on  all  hands  confessed ;  and 
that  even  to  our  own  day. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  authority  which  was  gradu- 
ally ascribed  to  the  Decretal  Epistles  of  Popes,  as  co-ordinate  with  the 
decisions  of  Councils,  till  the  collection  of  those  Decretals  by  Dionysius 
Exiguus  ^  prepared  the  way  for  their  reception  as  port  of  the  law 
of  the  Church.  The  earliest  document  in  that  collection  was  the 
letter  of  Pope  Siricius  to  Himerius,  written  in  385.    In  the  seventh 

*  To  Hincmar  are  ascribed  the  Annals  of  Bertin,  extending  from  861  to 
within  a  month  of  his  death,  and  forming  the  most  valuable  record  of  that 
period. 

«  See  Chap.  XVII.  §  15. 
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century  anofher  collection  of  Decretals,  bearing  a  general  reacmblance 
to  tbat  of  JDionyBiua,  but  conlflining  some  additional  docnments, 
tv'Bs  current  in  Simin  under  the  famoua  name  of  laidoro,  bishop  of 
Seville,'  and  was  introduced  into  the  Frnak  Church, 

The  venerable  name  of  Isidore  was  assumed,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  ninth  century,  by  the  fabricator  of  a  third  collection,  i^bich 
professed  to  give  nearly  a  hundred  decretal  letters  written  by  the 
earlier  bishops  of  Rome  from  the  very  time  of  the  Apostles,  as  well 
as  lettera  written  to  them  and  acts  of  councils  hitherto  unknown.* 
"  The  spurioiisness  of  these  pieces  is  established  by  gross  ana- 
clironisms,  and  by  other  instances  of  ignorance  and  clumsiness ; — 
as,  that  persons  who  lived  centuries  apart  are  represented  as  corre- 
sponding with  each  other;'  that  the  early  bishops  of  Rome  quote 
the  Scriptures  according  to  St.  Jerome's  version ;  and  that  some  of 
them,  who  lived  while  Home  nas  yet  heathen,  complain  of  the 
inTasion  of  church-property  by  laymen  in  terms  which  evidently 
betray  a  writer  of  the  Carolingian  period."*  The  work  includes 
forgeries  ot  earlier  ages,  such  as  the  "  Donation  of  Constanline," 
03  well  as  materials,  authentic  and  legendary,  quoted  from  genuine 
somTses — the  Sciipturea,  the  Latin  Fathers,  the  serviee-booka,  the 
genuine  canons  and  decretals,  and  the  Pontifical  Books ' — all  pieced  ~ 
together  so  as  to  suit  the  ^Titer's  purpose,  and  as  being  ali  alike 
binding  npon  the  Church. 

The  work  bears  internal  evideoce  of  its  Bouroo  and  date.  Cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  language  are  lield  to  fix  it  to  the  Frank  Churcli 
of  the  Onrolingian  age,  in  whieh  it  was  first  cited  as  an  authority.' 

'  "This  cDllectioD  is  supposed  to  have  been  formod  between  tfae  diite  of 
ttai  Fourth  Council  of  T(dedo  (which  is  the  latest  conncil  inclnded  ia  the 
originid  form  of  the  code)  xod  the  death  of  Isidore,  hy  whom  it  was  oscd, 
although  his  personal  shure  in  the  formation  of  it  is  doubtful,  1. 1.  between 
633  and  636.'*     (Robertson,  ToL  ii.  p.  284.) 

*  Besides  this  mass  of  pretendeil  early  docnments,  there  >r>  same 
forgeries  iD  the  names  of  writers  later  than  Siricius. 

'  Thus  VIotor  (A.D.  190-202}  writes  to  Theophilua  of  Aloaadria 
(a,o.  400),  '  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  28.'>.  — 

'  This  work  in  a  set  of  legendary  llres  of  Romao  bishops,  con 
Anastaslas,  "  the  Librarian,"  and  iwoalij  cited  under  his  name. 

•  Some  of  the  best  authorities  trace  the  origin  of  the  Decretab  to 
where  they  were  first  need  ;  but  the  general  opinion  assigns  them 
and  their  authonihip  is  ascribed  to  Benedict,  a  "Levite"  (or  deacon 
that  see,  who  between  8tO  and  8*7  added  to  the  capitularies  of  Chi 
the  Great  snd   Louis  the  Plons  three  spurious  books,  which  have  u 
in  GommoD  with  the  pseudo-Isidorian  Dearetak.    Bat  the  work  is  more  " 
to  hnvo  grown  during  a  series  of  years  and  under  rarious  bands,  as  oi 
tempted  the  fabrication,  and  it  has  been  supposed  tbst  the  elements  of   _ 
lurgery  were  used  by  Wala  at  the  "  Field  of  Ues  "  in  833.     (GfSrer,  Kmi 
lingtr,  cited  by  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  259,  2S&.) 
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It  was  first  so  cited  by  Charles  the  Bald  at  the  Council  of  Qoiercyy 
in  857 ;  and  as  the  compiler  borrows  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Sixth  Council  of  Paris,  in  829,  these  two  dates  are  the  limits  within 
which  the  composition  (at  least  in  its  existing  form)  must   be 
placed.     The  professed  design  of  the  author  was  to  supply  a  digest 
of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  laws,  for  the  advancement  of  religion 
and  morality ;  an  assertion  which  can  only  be  credited  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  regarded  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality  as 
dependent  on  the  authority  and  temporal  interests  of  the  clergy, 
and  especially  of  the  bishops.     This  view  is  as  much  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age  as  the  means  which  he  took  to  give  effect 
to  it.    Ecclesiastical  writers  had  long  since  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  using  not  only  confessed  fiction  to  appeal  to  the  devout 
imagination,  as  in  the  legends  of  saints,  but  positive  falsehood  and 
imposture  to  serve  the  purposes  of  controversy.     The   pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretals  are  distinguished  from  other  forgeries  chiefly  by 
the  great  scale  of  the  imposture  and  the  vast  importance  of  its 
results. 

§  10.  As  those  results  have  been  principally  in  favour  of  the  Papacy, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  this  was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  fabrica- 
tion.  But  that  purpose  may  be  more  correctly  inferred  from  the  work 
itself,  and  from  the  condition  and  controversies  of  the  Frank  Church. 
The  clergy  were  suffering  from  the  invasions  of  secular  power  and 
the  alienation  of  benefices  to  the  use  of  lay  persons;  and  they, 
and  csi^ecially  the  bishops,  were  contending  against  the  jurisdiction 
assigned  by  the  Frank  system  to  the  metropolitans,  against  whose 
judgment  on  a  bishop  an  appeal  lay  only  to  the  sovereign.     The 
Decretals  exalt  the  power  of  the  clergy  ;  place  bishops  almost  above 
all  secular  judgment,  and  only  allow  charges  to  be  brought  against 
them  in  extreme  cases  and  under  the  most  rigorous  conditions. 
The  metropolitan  has  no  power  without  the   concurrence  of  his 
suffragans,  whom  he  cannot  even  assemble  without  the  Pope's  per- 
mission;  and  the  ultimate  decision  in  such  cases  belongs  to  the 
Pope  alone.     "  The  power  of  the  Pope  is  extended  beyond  anything 
that  had  yet  been  known.     All  causes  may  be  carried  to  1dm  by 
appeal;   he  alone  is  to  decide  all  weighty  and  difScult  causes; 
without  his  leave,  not  even  provincial  councils  may  be  called,  nor 
have  their  judgments  any  validity." '    The  most  probable  view  of 
the  compiler's  purpose  is,  "  that  the  decretals  were  fabricated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy,  and  more  especially  of  the  bishops ;  that  they 
were  designed  to  protect  the  property  of  the  Church  against  inva- 
sion, and  to  fix  the  privileges  of  the  hierarchy  on  a  basis  independent 
of  secular  authority ;  that  the  metropolitans  were  especially  assailed 

*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 
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beoauso  they  had  been  the  chief  iuBtramenta  by  which  the  Cnro- 
lingian  prinoea  bad  been  able  to  govern  the  bishops,  to  depose  such 
of  them  as  were  obooxioiis,  and  to  away  the  decisions  of  tiynoda. 
The  Popes  were  eventually  the  principal  gainers  by  the  forgery ;  but 
this  appears  to  have  been  a  result  beyond  the  contemplation  of  t.hoBe 
who  planned  or  who  executed  it." ' 

§  11.  Not  the  le^t  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  this 
imposture  is  the  facility  with  which  the  psendo-Iaidorian  Deci'ctala 
were  accepted  by  all  parties,  first  in  that  very  Frank  Church  which 
made  soch  a  stand  against  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  and  soon  after- 
wards throughout  the  West.  "  Fublislied  in  an  Mncritical  age,  they 
bespoke  a  favourable  reception  by  holding  out  to  various  classes 
redress  oftheir  grievances  and  increase  of  their  privilegeii ;  even  those 
who  were  galled  by  them  in  one  respeoh  were  glad,  like  Hincmar 
of  Rheims,  t«  make  use  of  them  where  it  was  convenient  to  do  so. 
They  were  therefore  admitted  without  any  espreased  doubt  of 
their  genuineness,  although  some  questions  were  raised  as  to  their 
application  or  obligatory  power.  In  the  nest  century,  they  were 
citfid  in  a  collection  of  Canons  by  Itegino,  abbot  of  Priim;  and  they 
continued  to  be  used  by  the  compilers  of  similar  works;  until,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  Gratian  made  them  the  foundation  of  his 
'  Derretum,'  the  great  law-book  of  the  Church  daring  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  accommodated  to  their  priniuples  all  the  more  genuine 
matter  which  be  admiCtcd.  Although  sometimes  called  in  quefr- 
tion  during  tiie  long  interval  before  the  Befomiation,  they  j-et 
mamtained  their  public  credit ;  and,  while  the  foundation  has  long 
been  given  up,  even  by  the  extreme  writers  of  the  Ruimau  Church, 
the  superstructure  yet  remains. " ' 

S  12,  Daring  the  ninth  century  the  Frank  Church  was  divided 
by  two  great  doctrinal  controversies,  which  have  lasted  ever  since; 
on  the  Heal  Fresettes  in  the  Eucharist,  and  on  FrfdatinaHon. 
Ill  these,  as  in  other  theological  disputes,  it  is  interesting  to 
see  how  early  the  leading  principles  and  arguments  on  botli 
sides  were  brought  forward,  to  be  repeated  again  and  again  in  a 
later  age. 

In  the  writings  of  some  of  the  earliest  Fathers  there  is  n  stieogth 
of  language  respecting  the  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist,  which — as  the  Romanists  say  of  uur  Lord's 
words^  "  Thia  is  my  body,"  "  This  is  my  blood  " — might  seem  ll 
have  a  material  slgniflcancc,  bad  we  not  other  proofs  that  they  woq 
meant  in  a  fipimtive  and  spiritual  sense.  For  such  a  b< 
Western  Church  had  the  great  authority  of  Augustine,  who  d 

'  Robfrtson,  vol,  ii.  p,  288.  '  IMd.,  p.  3i 
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tinctly  taught  tliat  our  Lord's  words  as  to  eating  his  body  are  a 
figure.  But,  as  the  Church  declined  both  in  theological  learning 
and  still  more  in  spiritnal  life,  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  put 
a  literal  sense  on  the  mystic  and  rhetorical  language  of  early  writers, 
and  also  to  ascribe  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  to  the  form  and  act 
rather  than  to  the  spiritual  grace ;  to  rely  on  the  opus  operatum,  and 
to  ascribe  to  it  a  power  little  less  than  magicaL 

A  distinctly  materialist  view  of  the  eucharistic  presence  seems  to 
have  been  first  clearly  taught  by  Pasghasius  Radbebt,  who  was 
master  of  the  monastic  school  at  Corbie,  and  afterwards  abbot  of 
the  monastery  (844-851),  where,  having  retired  to  the  d^ree  of  a 
simple  monk,  ho  died  in  865.  In  a  work  first  written  for  the 
instruction  of  monks  (831),  and  afterwards  presented  to  Charles  the 
Bald,^  Paschasius  taught  a  view  of  the  Eucharist  equivalent  to 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,^  '*  Paschasius  lays  \% 
down,  that  although,  after  the  consecration,  the  appearance  of  bread 
and  wine  remain,  yet  we  must  not  believe  anything  else  to  be  really 
present  than  the  body  and  the  blood  of  the  Saviour — ^the  same  flesh 
in  which  he  was  born  of  the  Blessed  Virgin — ^the  same  in  which  he 
suffered  on  the  cross  and  rose  from  the  dead."'  This  miraculous 
production  of  cfur  Lord's  body  in  the  Eucharist  is  likened  to  His 
miraculous  conception.  The  fact,  that  the  elements  remain  un- 
changed to  all  the  senses,  is  explained  as  an  exercise  of  faith;* 
while,  with  manifest  inconsistency,  stories  are  told  of  the  conviction 
of  unbehevers  by  the  miraculous  conversion  of  the  elements  into 
visible  flesh  and  blood ;  though  what  is  seen  can  no  longer  be  an 
object  of  pure  faith,  aM  the  mystery  is  then  dissolved. 

§  13.  Though  Radbert  put  forth  these  views,  not  as  his  own 
ideas,  but  as  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Church,  they  were  de- 
nounced as  novel  and  erroneous  by  the  most  eminent  Frank  church- 
men.*   The  chief  writer  on  the  other  side  was  another  monk  of 

*  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini^  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrttm,  Lugd.  xiv., 
and  the  Patrologiay  cxx. 

*  Paschasius,  however,  insists  on  the  necessity  of  the  reception  of  the 
wine  as  well  as  the  bread  by  all  communicants. 

'  Robertson,  ii.  p.  304.  **  It  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  thus  maintaining  the 
identity  of  the  body  that  Paschasius  goes  beyond  John  of  Damascus." 

*  The  controversialist  who  affirms  this  as  an  assumptioti  has,  of  course, 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  argument :  in  the  famous  phrase  of  Herodotus 
— a  touchstone  for  whole  classes  of  explanations  bas^  on  no  evidence— 

OUK  ?x€*  ^X€7X«>»'« 

*  But  they  were  supported  by  some  high  authorities,  as  Hincmar 
(0pp.  ii.  99-100),  and  Haymo,  bishop  of  Halberstadt  {De  Corp.  et  Sang. 
Dom.y  Patrolog.  cxviii.  815-818).  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
Hincmar 's  rhetorical  language  was  meant  to  go  the  full  length  of  Rad- 
bert*8  doctrine. 
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Corbie,  ItATBAUH,  who,  at  the  desire  of  Chnrlea  the  Bald,  examined 
and  answered  the  work  of  FoschasiiiB.' 

Ill  discuBaing  the  question,  whether  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
be  prcsunt  injure  or  iu  truth,  Ratntcm  defines  j^ure  to  mean  thaC 
the  reality  ia  veiled  under  something  else ;  and  truth,  that  the  reality- 
is  openly  displayed.  It  is  in  a  figniative  way  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  presented  in  the  elements,  not  to  the  bodily 
seoBea,  but  to  the  faithful  soul.  The  change  is  not  material,  but 
spiritual ;  just  as  the  baptismal  water  is  endued  with  a  spiritual 
power.  The  corruptible  elements  in  tho  sacrnment  can  only  be  a 
figure  of  the  inoorruptible  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;'  and  us  that 
which  is  visible  aad  oonuptible  feeds  the  body,  so  that  in  them 
which  is  matter  of  belief  is  immortal,  and  feeds  the  soul  to  ever- 
lasting life.  Do  BUppurta  his  argument  from  the  Liturgy,  which 
speaks  of  the  sacrament  as  a  pledge,  an  image,  and  a  Ukentss} 

In  111]  this  there  is  a  distinct  rect^nition  of  the  idea,  that  the  con- 
secrated  elements  have  a  real,  though  purely  spiritual,  efficacy ;  that 
(as  Ratramn  says)  while,  in  one  respect,  they  continue  bread  and 
wine,  they  are,  in  another  respect,  by  spirit  and  potency,  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  really,  though  spiritually,  received  by 
the  believing  soul.  The  more  extreme  view,  which  maitcs  Iha 
Eucharist  a  mare  commemorative  ordinance,  appears  to  have  been 
hold  by  the  great  Irish  divine,  Johannes  Scotus,  of  whom  we  have 
presently  to  soy  mare  ;■•  and  this  view  was  denounced  as  heretical 
by  both  parties.  The  doctrino  of  Faschasius  gradually  prevailed 
in  the  ensuing  century. 

§  14.  In  tho  controversies  which  had  sprung  from  the  conflict 
of  Augustine  with  Pelagianisni,  the  queslion  of  I'redalinaliim  had 

■  RilrimD,  ifc  Corp.  ft  Saag.  Domini,  Patrolog.  eml.  c.  1,  ind  Omb. 
1838.  This  bouk  in  of  Bpcciid  interest  Tor  thii  history  of  Engliah  thuology, 
as  iC  cuaverted  Bishop  Ridley  from  the  belief  in  trinsnbstiintuitiuu,  and 
formed  a  model  for  the  doctrine  of  our  Reformed  Chorch.  (EidUj,  p.  16S, 
ed.  Parker  Society ;  Robertson,  vol.  iL  p.  SOS.) 

'  The  idea,  common  to  the  ductrinea  of  iransnbatantialion  and  cnuuh- 
stantiation,  that  a  |>hjsii:Bl  germ  o(  incorruptibility  ia  iiD[iartnl  in  the 
sacrament,  leems  to  be  directly  contradicted  by  the  ar^meot  (if  we  miy 
not  rather  say,  the  axiom)  o(  St.  Pan],  that  "/TniA  and  lilood  eaonot  iaherit 
the  kingiiom  of  heaven,  neither  doth  eorrupliim  inherit  incomption" 
(1  Cor.  IT.  iO).  Tha  uhange  necessary  for  this  most  be  complett,  and  it 
take!  plate  only  al  (An  reiurrectioH  (rr.  61-54). 

'  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  3M!. 

'  The  work  which   Johannei  Scntns  is   said   to  have  written,  at  the 
request  of  Charles  the  Bald,  is  nnfortaaatoly  lost,  and  the  quutationa  prii- 
fessedly  made  from  it  by  early  viitera  are  foand  in  Ratramn's  book,  which, 
ns  it  was  tirst  pablished  aaonyaioaily,  may-hnve  been  confouDdeil   witli   . 
what  Si:otDs  wrote  or  was  supposed  to  have  written. 
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attracted  little  attention  in  comparison  with  the  problenis  relating 
to  Grace  and  Free  Will    The  Synods  of  Orange  and  Valence  (629), 
which  had  given  the  last  decision  of  the  Western  Church  on  the 
Semipelagian  controversy,  had  fully  adopted  the  doctriuea  of  Augus- 
tine on  Sin  and  Grace,  Faith  and  Works ;  but  they  had  mitigated 
the  predestination  of  the  reprobate  (reprobatt)  into   mer«  fore- 
knowledge, and  they  had  rejected  all  pre-ordination  of  evil  as  blas- 
phemous.   Upon  the  whole,  the  great  authority  of  Augustine  had 
not  availed  to  secure  the  full  adoption  of  his  views ;  and  the  doctrine 
prevalent  in  the  Western  Church  may  be  described  as  a  mild  Semi- 
pelagianism.    The  conflict  seems  deeply  seated  in  human  nature, 
between  the  consistent  adoption  of  the  Augustinian  theology  and  a 
shrinking  from  its  logical  consequences ;  till  we  have  learned  to 
confess  that,  in  the  present  narrow  limits  of  our  knowledge  and 
mental  power,  we  must  be  content  to  accept  co-ordinate  truths, 
each  on  its  own  independent  evidence,  and  to  wait  for  the  solution 
*  of  a  paradoxy  which  is  only  made  a  contradiction  by  our  impatient 
efforts  at  reconciliation.* 

The  rigidly  logical  mind,  combined  with  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment and  a  spirit  intolerant  of  opposition,  which  insists  on  the 
extremest  forms  of  supposed  truth,  were  found  in  GkxrrscHALK,* 
the  son  of  a  Saxon  count,  who  had  placed  him  while  a  child 
in  the  famous  monastery  of  Fulda.  His  desire  to  obtain  a  release 
from  his  monastic  vows,  though  granted  by  a  synod  at  Mainz 
(829),  was  overruled  by  Louis  the  Pious  on  the  appeal  of  Bahan 
Maur,  the  Abbot  of  Corbie  ;^  but  he  removed  to  tihe  monastery 
of  Orbais,  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons.  There  his  abbot  (according  to 
the  report  of  his  persistent  enemy,  Hincmar)  described  his  dia- 
meter as  "  restless,  changeable,  bent  on  perversities,  addicted  to 
argument,  and  apt  to  misrepresent  what  was  said  by  others  in  con- 
versation with  him ;  as  scorning  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  truth,  and 
preferring  to  be  a  master  of  error ;  as  eager  to  gain  an  influence,  by 
correspondence  and  otherwise,  over  persons  who  were  inclined  to 
noVelty,  and  desired  notoriety  at  any  price."**    This  ia^  doubtless, 

*  See  Bishop  Horsley's  famous  xixth  sermon  on  the  text,  Matt.  xri. 
21 :  *^  From  that  time  forth  began  Jesus  to  shew  unto  his  disciples,  bow 
that  he  must  go  to  Jerusalem  and  suffer/'  &;c. 

*  Schalky  in  old  German,  signified  a  servant,  although  its  meaning  has 
undergone  the  same  change  as  that  of  our  own  word  knave  ;  so  that  Qott^ 
schalk  means  servant  of  God.  The  Epistle  to  Titus  begins,  in  the  Gothic 
version,  Paulus,  skalks  Guths.     (Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  308.) 

*  This  great  teacher  was  the  pupil  of  Alcuin,  who  snrnamed  him 
Maurus  after  St.  Maur,  a  famous  disciple  of  Benedict.  He  died  in  856  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  if  his  birth  is  rightly  placed  in  786.  (See  Kunstmann's 
Ifrab'inus  Magnentius  Maurus,  Mainz,  1844.) 

*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 
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aa  nnfait  judgment ;  bat  we  find  onu  of  Gottschilk's  most  eminent 
friends,  Servatua  Lupus,  abbot  uf  Ferrierea,  oliarging  him  with  an 
immoderate  fondness  for  speculation,  from  which  be  e^orts  him.  to 
turn  to  more  practical  matterH.* 

§  la.  In  his  enforced  mouBstic  retirement,  Gottschalk  bccamfl  itu 
ardent  student  of  AiigUHtine  and  hJE  followers,  among  whom  his  chief 
favourite  was  Fulgentius.'  Predestination  was  the  doctrine  of  which 
Gottschalk  undertook  the  special  defence ;  and  be  appears  to  havo 
been  the  first  who  disttoctly  taught  a  "  double  pred  stination  " 
(gemina  prtedeKlinafio)  to  salvation  and  damnation.^  B-'m  op[ionents 
accused  him  of  teaching  what  they  regarded  aa  the  necessary  in- 
ference, a  prcdestttiatioa  of  the  ^dcked  to  sin  aa  well  as  to  its  punish- 
ment.* But  Gottschalk  denied  that  ho  made  God  ibe  author  or 
ordainer  of  evil ;  his  "  double  predestination  was.  In  both  cases,  to 
good  ;  for  God's  just  judgments  arc  good,  aa  well  as  the  blessingB  of 
bis  grace ;  aad  to  those  judgments  the  wicked,  whether  angels  or 
men,  were  predestinate  because  their  perseverance  in  siu  was  fore- 
known." lu  the  two  '  Confessions,' '  which  contain  his  own  state- 
ment of  his  doctrine,  be  maintains  that  tbo  twofold  predestination 
is  that  of  good  angels  and  men,  /retly,  to  hUss,  and  that  of  the  evil, 
justly,  to  punishment,  on  foreknowledge  of  their  guilt.  He  held 
aba  the  doctrine  of  what  is  now  called  parUeviar  redemption, 
namely,  that  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect. 

§  16.  With  a  view  (as  it  seems)  to  the  pablic  leaching  of  his 
opinions,  Gottschalk  obtained  ordination  as  a  jirosbytcr  by  a  chore- 
piieoput  of  Rheima,  while  that  see  was  vacant  ufter'tbe  deposition 
of  Ebba.'    It  was  during  a  visit  to  Italy  in  817  that  Gottschalk 

>  SemL  Lop.  Episl.  iii.  (Pafmfcp.  ciii.), 

■  VutgeDtius,  of  Ruspe,  one  of  the  Africaa  bishops  exiled  to  Santlnift  bj- 
the  Vandal  pergeeution,  wrote,  at  the  request  of  a  aynod  (333),  three 
books  Dt  Vtrilatt  iVTHfcrtJmrfibnui  et  Gratia  Dti,  in  defence  of  the 
AugusUniaa  <iovtnne. 

■  dugiutine  had  described  the  fiaally  lost  u  reproliati,  not,  however,  ib 
being  lUiliactly  predtatinsted  to  deetructiun,  but  lu  bving  let  alonu  and  \cti 
to  the  jnst  judgment  on  their  rinii. 

*  Thoogh  no  argnment  ia  fairer  than  that  drawn  from  Che  logical  codm- 
qaencea  of  the  propoaition  in  debate  (witnesa  Kachd'a  reductio  ad  uA- 
surdujn),  jet  no  dialectic  artifice  it  more  diaingeauoua  than  tn  impaie  tbe 
holding  of  auth  oonseqiicncei  to  the  opponent  who  diBHVuws  thuni. 

'  Oa^esiia  Bretior  and  CoJifessio  Protixion  the  latter,  ia  iniltntina  of 
ADgnaUne,  ia  in  the  form  uf  an  addreaa  to  G<id.  These,  and  the  othrr 
ehief  worka  oa  the  contro»er»y,  are  pnbljahed  by  MangolD,  VeUnan  Ave- 
tonini  ^ui  JX.  Kteuti  lb  Pr<nfaituu(»Re  el  Oraiia  mriiisiininl,  Opera  et 
friHjmmta,  Paris,  1650.  See  atao  Archbishop  Ussher's  Hialoria  Oottc- 
acAafci,  Dnblin,  1631 ;  and  Cellot,  Buloria  Outleichalci,  Parii.  1S5S. 

*  "Thu  set  appeam  to  hare  beenatoken  nf  disafiefrtion  to  the  epiecDp*) 
body,  with  wbich  the  chorepiicopi  were  then  on  very  nafriendly  lennsi 
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first  propounded  bis  doctrine ;  and  his  former  abbot,  Baban  Maur, 
now  archbishop  of  Mainz,  wrote  two  letters  strongly  condemning 
his  teaching.    In  the  following  year  Gottschalk  appeared  before  a 
Council  held  at  Mainz,  in  presence  of  Louis  the  Grerman,  and 
defended  his  opinions  against  Baban  Maur,  whom  be  cbaFged  with 
Semipelagianism.     He  was  condemned  by  the  Council^  banished 
from  the  dominions  of  Louis,  and  sent  to  his  metropolitan,  Hincmar, 
to  be  dealt  with  as  incorrigible.    Hincmar  brought  him  bef<»«  a 
council  at  Quiercy,  by  which  he  was  again  condemned ;  he  was 
flogged  so  cruelly,  in  presence  of  King  Charles  the  Bald,  that  he 
had  hardly  strength  left  to  throw  his  book  into  the  fire  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Council,  and  was  finally  sentenced  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  the  monastery  of  Hautvilliers.  Here  he  held  stedfastly 
to  his  opinions,  and  refused  to  sign  a  declaration,  which  Hincmar 
offered  as  the  condition  of  his  release,  admitting  that  there  might 
be  divine  foreknowledge  without  predestination.    He  continued  to* 
write  in  defence  of  his  opinions,  and  it  was  now  that  he  put  forth 
his  two  '  Confessions.'    His  views  were  supported  by  some  eminent 
divines ;  among  whom  were  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  Servatus 
Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferh^res,  and  Batramn,  who  wrote  on  the  subject 
at  the  request  of  Charles  the  Bald. 

§  17.  On  the  other  side,  Hincmar  obtained  a  powerful  advocate  in 
Johannes  Scotus,  that  is,  the  Irishman,^  whom  Charles  honoured 
above  most  of  the  men  of  learning  at  his  court,  as  a  miracle  of  wit 
and  knowledge.  Scotus  restored  the  reputation  of  the  Palatine  school. 
He  was  distinguished  above  the  Frankish  clergy  by  his  knowledge 
of  Greek,  and  he  translated  for  Charles  into  Latin  the  works 
ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  which  had  been  sent  by  the 
Emperor  Michael  Balbus,  in  827,  as  a  present  to  Louis  the  Pious. 
The  mysticism  of  that  work  was  congenial  to  the  speculative  mind 
of  Scotus — ^a  devoted  student  of  Plato  and  the  Neo-Platonic  phi- 
losophy, which  he  mingled  with  his  Christian  theology  to  sudi  a 
degree  as  to  lay  him  open  to  various  charges  of  heresy. 

The  work  which  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  Hincmar,  *  On  Divine 
Predestination,'  treats  j^he  subject  chiefly  from  the  philosophical 
point  of  view,  and  starti?  from  the  position  that  true  philosophy  and 
true  theology  are  one  and  the  same.  "It  is,  he  says,  an  impro- 
priety to  speak  of  predestination  or  /orcknowledge  in  God,  since  to 

it  was  also  censured  as  irregular,  inasmuch  as  Gottschalk  belonged  to  the 
diocese  of  Soissons,  and  as  the  chorepiscopus  had  no  authority  from  any 
superior  to  confer  the  priestly  ordination  at  all."  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p 
309. 

*  The  epithet  Erigena  (or,  in  the  oldest  form,  lerugend)  was  afterwards 
added  to  his  name. 
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Him  all  time  is  present;  but,  admitting  the  use  of  such  words,  he 
bMs  Ibat  predestination  ia  eternal,  nod  is  ns  much  a  part  of  God 
himself  as  any  other  of  bia  attributes.  It  can  therefow  onij-  be 
one;  we  ca,a  no  more  suppose  two  predesttnatioDS  in  God  than  two 
wisdoms  or  two  kooulcdges.  He  disallows  Gottsckalk's  dintioction 
of  one  twofold  predestination;  the  Uivino  predestication  must  be 
truly  one,  and  must  bo  to  good  only  :  and  such  (ho  maintuns)  ia 
the  use  of  the  term,  not  onlj  in  Scripture,  but  in  Augustine's  own 
writingB,  if  rightly  understood.  Yet  the  number  both  of  thoie  who 
shall  be  delivered  by  Christ  and  of  those  who  >Lr»to  be  lell  t«  their 
wickedness  is  known,  and  may  be  said  to  be  predestined ;  God  lios 
circumscribed  the  wicked  by  his  law,  which  brings  out  iheir  wicked- 
ness, while  it  acta  in  an  opposite  manner  on  the  good.  Scolus 
Btrongly  asserts  the  freedom  of  the  will  to  choose,  not  only  evil  (to 
which  Lupos  bad  limited  it),  but  good ;  free-will  (he  sayit)  ia  a  gift 
with  which  our  nature  is  endowed  by  God — a  good  gift,  altbougli 
it  may  be  employed  for  evil ;  whereas  Oottschidk,  by  referring  all 
virtue  and  vice  to  predestination,  denies  both  the  freedom  of  the  will 
and  the  assistaoce  of  grace,  and  thus  fulls  at  once  into  the  criors  of 
the  Pelagians  and  of  their  extreme  opponents." '  Much  more  of  an 
interesting  and  ingenious  character  might  be  quoted  from  tho  work 
of  Scotus ;  but,  though  it  convinced  King  Charlex,  its  effect  was,  on 
the  whole,  adverse  to  the  cause  which  It  defended,  from  its  philo- 
■tiphica!  anbtluty  and  freedom  of  thought,  which  brought  upon 
Scotus  llio  charges  of  Pelagianism,  OrigetUHm,  and  other  heresies. 

S  18.  In  ti53  Hincmar  held  another  council  at  Quiercy,  which 
passed  four  decrees,'  affirming  that  "  man  fell  by  the  abuse  of  his 
free  will ;  that  God,  by  his  foreknowledge,  chose  some  whom  by  hii 
grace  He  predestinated  to  life,  and  life  to  them :  but  as  for  those 
whom  He,  by  his  righteous  judgment,  left  in  their  lost  estate,  Ha 
did  not  predeslinate  them  to  perish,  but  predestinated  puaishment 
to  their  sin.  And  hereby  (it  is  said)  we  speak  of  only  one  predesti- 
nation of  God,  which  relatea  either  to  the  gift  of  grace  or  to  the 
retribution  of  justice.  It  ia  defined  that  our  free  mill  was  lost  by 
tho  Fall,  but  was  recovered  through  Christ;  that  we  have  a  free  will 
to  good,  prevented  and  aided  by  grace ;  that  God  would  have  all 
men  to  bo  saved,  and  that  Christ  suffered  for  all;  that  the  min  of 
those  who  perish  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  own  desert." ' 

Though  PrudentiuB  of  Troyea  was  present  at  this  council  and 
signed  its  decrees,  he  afterwards  put  forth  four  counter-propositions; 
and  Remigius,  archbishop  of  Lyon,  who  was  a  subject  of  Lothair, 


k. 
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held  a  council  at  Valence,  which  condemned  the  opinions  of  John 
Scotua— contemptuously  described  as  "porridge  of  the  Scots" — 
and  censujred  the  four  articles  of  Quiercy  (855).  The  Frank  princes 
convened  a  large  council  at  Savonni^res,  a  suburb  of  Toul ;  but 
there  was  so  much  division  and  bitterness,  that  Remigius  pro- 
posed, for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  adjournment  of  the  question  to 
another  council  (859).  The  result  was  that  no  final  decision  was 
come  to ;  but  a  council  held  at  Toucy,  near  Toul,  in  the  following 
yeai',  in  presence  of  Charles  the  Bald,  Lothair  H.,  and  Charles  of 
Provence,  approyed  of  a  letter  drawn  up  by  Hincmar,  who  afterwards, 
spent  four  or  five  years  in  the  composition  of  a  great  woik  on  the 
whole  controversy,  addressed  to  Charles  tiie  Bald.^ 

§  19.  Gottschalk,  deserted  by  his  own  friends,  who  r^arded  his 
views  as  extreide,  remained  in  prison  twenty  yeara.  Pope  Niccdas  L 
was  inclined  to  take  up  his  cause ;  but  Hincmar  refused  to  appear  with 
him  before  the  synod  held  by  the  papal  l^ates  at  Metz  about  the 
marriage  of  Lothair  (863).  From  his  prison  he  continued  his 
charges  of  heresy  against  Hincmar,  who  had  changed  the  expression 
trina  DeitaSy  in  a  hymn  of  the  Latin  Church,  into  aancta  DeUeui, 
for  which  Gottschalk  accused  him  of  Sahellianism,  and  Hincmar 
retorted  by  a  charge  of  Arianism.  In  this  controversy  also  Eatramn 
and  Eaban  Maur  took  part,  the  former  opposing,  and  the  latter 
supporting  Hincmar;  and  the  result  was  that  the  'Hrina  Deltas" 
was  restored  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Gallican  Church.  According  to 
Hincmar,  Gottschalk  became  subject  to  strange  delusions;  but, 
treated  as  he  was,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  applied  the  imagery  of 
the  Apocalypse  to  forebode  the  ruin  of  his  oppressor.  When  his  end 
drew  near,  Hincmar  would  only  consent  to  his  receiving  the  last 
sacraments  if  he  would  sign  a  confession  of  the  truth  of  the  arch- 
bishop's doctrines  on  Predestination  and  the  Trinity.  This  Gotts- 
chalk vehemently  refused;  and  he  died  without  the  sacraments, 
and  was  buried  in  unconsecrated  ground.^ 

« 

*  Epiatola  ad  Begem, 

^  '*  The  Jesuits  are  strong  in  condemnation  of  him ;  the  Jansenists  and 
Augastinian  Romanists  (as  the  authors  of  the  Hist,  Litt,  ir.  262),  with 
Protestant  writers  in  general,  are  favourable  to  his  orthodoxy,  and  sup- 
pose that  his  opinions  were  misunderstood.  (Gieseler,  II.  L  138)."  Robert- 
son, vol.  ii.  p.  321. 


['uilicrB.  piobsbl;  of  Ihe  TeaUi  GcutoT]'. 
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§  L  Character  nF  the  Tenth  Centuiy:  a  time  of  geDeral  snB'erins  and 
mligiooB  docliae — InvaniuD  of  the  ilagnara  or  fftmgariiina — State  of 
Itaif.  %  a.  Fierce  contests  for  the  I'apal  chair — yORHosua — The  Km- 
fOTOT  Arnulf — SiEPiiEH  VI. — JoHH  IX.  §  3.  Adftibott  of  Tuscany 
and  lb»  ■'  Fornocrsc;  "  at  Rome — Fopea  SEIUIlL-8  111.  and  JoilN  X. — 
The  Empenir  BSUEINGAU.  g  4.  Pope  JoiiH  XI. — The  Patrician  AiaEiua 
— His  son  Oetaciaa  tieeomes  Pope  Johh  XII. — His  ihamelesa  Character 
^:rownB  Otho  1.  Empffror — Restoration  of  the  Boltj  ]!atn,m  Empire. 
§  5!  The  Empire  and  tho  Chnrcb — increased  power  of  the  Church  in 
Gennany— Mot  lies  oF  Otho.  g  6.  Wenkcned  hold  of  the  Empire  on 
Italy — Revolt  of  Jiihu  XII. — Council  held  by  Otho  at  Rome — Deporition 
of  John— Leo  Vlll.  Pope.  J  7.  Return  »nd  Death  of  John  XII,— 
Benedict  V.  Antipopc — Pope  JoitH  XIII.  driveii  oat — Attempt  at  n 
Roman  Repul>lio— Serenty  of  Otho — Embassy  o(  Liudprand  ti 
Emperor  Micephobus  II,  Phooas — State  of  L'unatantiaople.    §8.  Tho 
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Republican  party  under  Crescentius — Omo  IL  at  Rome — His  defeat  by 
the  Saracens  and  death — Pope  John  XV.  invites  the  aid  of  Otho  IIL 
§  9.  Influence  of  Otho's  mother  Theophano  and  his  tutor,  Gerbert — His 
absolutist   ideas,  and  dream  of  a  renorated  Rome — He   enters  Italy, 
and  appoints  Bruno,  Gregort  V.,  the  first  German  Pope,  who  crowns 
him  Emperor — Revolt  of  Rome — Otho  puts  down  Crescentiiis  »nA  the 
Antipope.      §  10.  Death   of   Gregory   V.< — Gerbert   made    Pope  —  His 
former  life ;  hb  learning  and  science.     §  11.  Gerbert's  visits  to  Italy, 
and    disgust    at    the  state  of   Rome — Case    of  Amulf  of   Rheims — 
Council  of  St.  Basle — Contest  with  John  XV.  about  Papal  jturiadiction — 
Deposition  of  Amulf — Gerbert  made  Archbishop  of  Rheim»— jCmtinoed 
contest  with  John  XV. — Gerbert  goes  to  the  Court  of  Otho  UL — ^Restora- 
tion of  Amulf — Pope  Gregory  V.  and  Robert  L,  King  of  France — ^Vic- 
tories of  the  Papacy.    §  12.  Gerbert  made  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  and 
Pope  Sylvester  II. — ^Imperial  Designs  of  Otho  III. — His  earlj  death. 
§  13.  Millennary  epoch  of  Christianity — Expectation  of  the  end  <^  the 
world.     §  14.  Imperial  reformation  of  the  Papacy — ^Pontificate  of  Syl- 
vester II. — His  suggestion  of  a  Crusade — ^His  death — Legends  about  his 
magical  arts.     §  15.  Summary  of  Eastern  history  daring  the  Tenth 
Century. 

§  1.  The  successors  of  John  YIIL  brooght  the  Papacy  to  the  lowest 
depth  of  degradation;  and  indeed,  thronghoat  all  Christendom, 
the  tenth  century  is  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  history.  The 
general  character  of  the  age  is  well  described  by  Canon  Bobert- 
son  :  * — "  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  time  of  greater  misery  for 
most  of  the  European  nations ;  never  was  there  one  so  sad  and  dis- 
creditable for  religion.  The  immediate  necessities  which  pressed 
on  men  diverted  their  minds  from  study  and  speculation.  The 
clergy  in  general  sank  into  the  grossest  ignorance  and  disorder ;  the 
papacy  was  disgraced  by  infamies  of  which  there  had  been  no 
example  in  former  days." 

To  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  Northmen  and  Saracens  there 
was  now  added  the  inroad  of  a  new  swarm  of  fierce  barbarians,  the 
Magyars  or  Hungarians,  from  the  north  of  Asia,*  who  had  already 
established  themselves  on  the  Danube,  and  threatened  Constan- 
tinople. Invited  by  the  Emperor  Amulf  to  aid  him  against  the 
Moravians,  they  poured  into  Germany,  Italy,  and  Provence,  de- 
stroying cities,  churches,  and  monasteries,'  and  causing  another 

«  Vol.  ii.  p.  401. 

*  The  Magyars  were  confounded  with  the  Huns,  like  whom  they*  were 
nomad  horsemen ;  but  they  belonged  to  the  Ugrian  race,  and  Hungary 
(which  they  conquered  in  889,  and  where  they  still  form  the  dominant 
population)  does  not  signify  the  land  of  the  Nuns,  but  of  the  VgHans  or 
Unrjrians  (in  German,  Ungam). 

*  Among  the  cities  was  the  Lombard  capital  of  Pavia ;  among  the 
monasteries,  that  of  St.  Gall. 
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prayer  to  be  added  to  tho  Litany,  for  delivetanoB  '"  from  tlie  ftrrowa 
of  the  Hungarians."  Tbey  teooived  the  first  decisive  cliecks  Irom 
the  German  king,  Henry  the  Fowlor  (924  and  933),  and  theit 
power  was  broken  at  tlie  battle  of  LcckTeld  (9D5)  by  liis  son, 
Otho  I.,'  who  was  afterwards  tbo  great  I'estorer  of  the  empira 
(962-973).  Under  biui,  and  his  followers  of  the  Saaan  Imo,  the 
kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Qenminy  were  again  united;  but,  while 
the  sovereign  resided  in  Germany,  the  Italian  cities  had  to  caro 
for  their  own  defence  agaiuHt  the  laaraeen  and  Hungarian  invaders ; 
and  this  independent  action  gare  rise  lo  the  famous  civic  republics 
of  Italy. 

§  2.  Throughout  this  century  the  papal  chair  was  the  object  of 
fierce  contests  or  shameful  }iatri>nage ;  and  the  topes  who  filled  it 
in  rapid  successiuD  were  often  reciovcd  by  secret  practice  or  open 
violence^  Some  of  these  "iniallibie  "  Ticars  of  Christ  were  condenined 
by  their  successors  or  by  councils,  or  are  mora  deeply  branded  by 
the  surer  verdict  of  history.  These  iaotious  of  Home  were  closely 
connected  with  the  rivalry  of  candidates  for  the  Empire.  For 
esamplc,  I'ope  FoBUOSo^i-  (891-89(1)  called  in  Amulf  to  his  aid 
against  the  Roman  factions,  and  crowned  him  Emperor.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  Tormusus,  Stepubb  VX.'  (896-7)  caused  his  body  to  be 
disinterred,  and  placed  in  the  full  pontifical  robe  in  the  papal  chur ; 
und,  after  the  show  of  a  trial,  the  deceased  Pope  was  condemned  fur 
violations  of  canonical  rule,  his  body  was  stripped  of  lis  vestments, 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
But  the  river  refused  to  receive  llie  corpse,  and  other  mimcles  (for 
in  tiiat  age  miracles  were  always  ready  Uj  support  one  side  or  both) 
attested  the  innocence  of  Pormosus,  when  Lis  body  was  carried  back 
to  St,  Peter's  after  the  murder  of  Stephen  (8!)7),  whose  proceed- 
ings were  condemned  by  a  council  held  in  the  following  year  by 
John  IX.    (Pope  from  898-900.) 

§  3,  On  the  departure  of  Amulf  from  Italy,  the  factions  again 
broke  loose,  the  anti-German  party  recovered  the  ascendency  at 
Komc,  and  Adalbert,  Uarquis  of  Tuscany,  became  master  of  the 
city.  Bnring  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  the  government  of 
the  city  and  the  elections  to  the  papacy  were  in  the  hands  of  a  party 
significantly  called  the  "  pomocracy."  Adalbert's  mistress,  Theo- 
duro,  a  wealthy  Roman  widow,  with  her  two  daughters,  Theodora 
and  Marozia  (or  Mary),  as  beautiful  aud  profligate  as  herself,  were 
ciiahied  to  fill  the  papal  chair  with  their  paramours,  their  children, 

■  The  prupcr  Gvnnsa  Dims  is  <.>TTO,  bat  historians  naturally  me  the 
Latin  funn  Utbo. 

■  BttwecD  PonnoEiiB  ■□<!  Stephen,  Bosifacg  VI.  hc^ld  the  Papacy  for 
only  HtUea  lUys,  in  Mny  sul  Jddv  iiSe. 

20* 
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and  their  grandchildren.*  The  first  of  this  vile  saccession  was 
Serqius  III.  (904-911),  the  paramour  of  Marozia.  The  shameless 
elevation  of  John,  the  young  archbishop  of  Ravenna  and  paramour 
of  Theodora,  as  John  X.  (914-928),  was  followed  by  a  display  of 
energy  which  breaks  through  the  foul  darkness  of  this  age.  Having 
crowned  Bebenoab  emperor  (915),  in  order,  as  it  seems,  to  break 
the  power  of  the  Italian  nobles,  John  led  his  troops  against  the 
Saracens  on  the  Grarigliano,  and  drove  them  from  the  camp  whence 
they  had  long  ravaged  the  coasts  and  harassed  Borne.  But  when 
he  attempted  to  throw  o£f  the  yoke  of  the  pornocracyy  the  partisans 
of  Marozia's  husband — Guy,  duke  of  Tuscany — seized  John  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  he  was  put  to  death  ip  prison. 

§4.  John  XL  (931-936),  the  reputed  son  of  Marozia  and 
Sergius  III.,^  was  restricted  to  the  functions  which  were  still  by 
unconscious  irony  called  spiritvtalf  while  the  government  of  Bome 
was  assumed  by  Marozia's  third  husband,  Hugh  the  Great,  king  of 
Aries.  But  after  a  short  time  her  son  Alberic  expelled  his  stepfather, 
shut  up  his  mother  and  the  Pope  in  prison,  and  held  a  tjrrannical 
sway  over  Bome  for  above  twenty  years,'  filling  the  papal  chair 
with  his  own  creatures.*  Alberic  was  succeeded  (954)  by  his  son 
Octavian,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  but  already  in  holy  orders,  who,  on  the 
death  of  Agapettts  II.,  assumed  the  papacy  by  the  title  of  John  XIL 
(955-963).* 

In  this  youth  of  eighteen  the  degradation  of  the  first  bishopric  oi 
Christendom,  not  to  say  of  human  nature,  reached  a  depth  which  it 
remained  for  some  of  his  successors  to  prove  not  past  equalling.  One 
great  event  marks  his  pontificate — the  second  revival  of  the  Empire 
in  its  permanent  union  with  the  German  kingdom,  and  in  the  full 
character  of  the  Holt  Bohan  Ehpibe.* 

Since  his  accession  in  936,  King  Otho  I.  had  made  Germany 
the  one  great  powerful  kingdom  of  Europe ;  while  Italy  was  torn 
by  factions  and  oppressed  by  the  Emperor  Berengar.  At  length, 
in  962,  the  Pope  and  many  of  the  leading  churchmen  and  laity  of 

•  The  great  Roman  Catholic  annalist,  Baronins,  describes  this  series  of 
Popes  as  *^  homines  monstruosi,  vita  turpissimi,  moribus  perditisdmi, 
usquequaque  foedissimi." 

'  Some  make  him  the  son  of  Marozia  by  her  first  husband,  Alberic, 
Marquis  of  Camerino,  father  of  Alberic,  the  Consul  of  Rome. 

•  Ills  title  is  variously  given  as  Senator,  Consul,  Patrician,  or  Prince  of 
the  Romans.  *  See  the  List  of  Popes. 

'  This  is  the  first  example  of  that  assumption  of  a  new  Qame  by  the 
Pope  on  his  consecration,  which  afterwards  became  the  constant  usage. 
The  civil  government  was  still  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Octavian. 

•  The  best  exposition  of  this  whole,  subject  is  given  in  Mr.  Bryce's  work 
already  referred  to,  *  On  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.' 
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Italy  invited  OIko  to  their  deliverance.  He  crossed  the  Alps  with 
a  powerful  army  of  his  Sasons.  At  Pavia  he  received  tlie  iron 
crown  of  Italy ;  and  having,  on  hia  way  to  Itome,  sworn  to  uphold 
the  privilegea  of  the  Pope,  to  defend  the  jmlrimooy  of  SL  Peter, 
and  to  respect  the  liberties  of  the  city,  ho  was  crowned  by  John  at 
the  Feast  of  Candlemas,  by  the  title  of  Impbbatob  Auoustub, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  lloman  people,  which  were 
echoed  (liays  an  annalist)  by  those  of  almost  the  whole  of  Europe.' 
(Febraary  2nd,  S62.) 

"  I'be  details  of  his  election  nnd  coronation  are  nnfortunately  still 
more  scanty  than  in  the  case  of  his  great  predecessor.  Most  of  our 
authorities  represent  the  act  as  of  the  Pope's  favowr;  yet  it  is  plain 
that  the  consent  of  the  people  was  still  tboi^ht  an  essential  part  of 
the  ceremony,  and  that  Otto  rested  after  all  on  bis  host  of  conquer- 
ing Saxons.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  neither  question  raised  nor 
opposition  made  in  Home ;  tho  usual  courtesies  and  promises  were 
made  between  Emperor  and  Pope,  the  latter  owning  himself- a  snb- 
ject,  and  the  citiEcns  swore  for  Uie  future  to  elect  no  pontiff  without 
Otto's  consent."'  Otho  appears  to  have  made  a  formal  conGrmBtion 
of  the  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charles  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The 
temporal  and  ecclesiastical  powers  put  each  its  own  construction  on 
the  whole  matter ;  and  while  the  imperial  authority  was  maintained 
for  the  present,  a  new  opening  was  made  for  papal  claims  by  tho 
circumstances  of  Otho's  coronation,  "  for  it  was  a  Pope  who  sum- 
moned him  to  Home,  and  a  Po[s  who  received  from  him  an  oath 
of  fidelity  and  aid." ' 

§  5.  By  the  coronation  of  Otho,  Germany  and  Italy  were  united 
under  a  rule  which  was  even  more  distinctly  imperial  than  that 
of  Charles  tha  Great,  and  a  closer  union  was  prochkimed  between 
Church  and  State,  imdcr  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  tlio  Pope  and 
tho  secular  government  of  the  Elmperor.  "  As  lord  of  the  world, 
Olto  was  Em[)eror  north  oa  well  as  south  of  the  Alps.  When  he 
issued  an  edict,  he  claimed  the  obedience  of  his  Teutonic  subjects  in 
both  capacities;  when  as  Kmperor  he  led  the  armies  of  the  Gospel 
against  the  heathen,  it  was  the  standard  of  their  feudal  superior  that 
his  armed  vassals  followed ;  when  he  founded  churches  and  appointed 
bishops,  he  acted  partly  as  suzerain  of  feudal  lands,  partly  as  pro- 

'  Annal.  QueiBinb.,  nnn.  9(13.  Mr.  Brjce  paints  out  the  evident  ia'na 
implied  ia  the  title  auamsd  by  Otho,  to  merge  the  King  in  the  UmpeTcir 
ibrsugh  all  his  domlniom,  in  cnntrut  with  the  pniinineare  whioh  Chnrlcs 
gave  to  his  titlg  of  King  of  thu  Ftsakt.  "  Chules,  soil  of  tho  Ripiurimi 
allies  of  Probus,  hnd  Wn  n  Fruukiih  chieftain  dd  the  Bhiue ;  Otto  the 
Snion.  laccesaDr  of  the  Chcrui^ciui  Arminius,  woald  rule  his  native  Klba 
with  ■  pooei  borrowed  from  the  Tiber."  (P.  Ul.) 

■  Brjcc,  pp.  95,  9a.  '  MI^  p.  170. 
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lector  of  the  faith,  charged  to  guide  the  Chnrch  in  matters  temporaL 
Thus  the  assumption  of  the  imperial  crown  brought  to  Otho  as  its 
first  result  an  apparent  increase  of  domestic  peace;   it  made  his 
position  by  its  historical  associations  more  dignified,  by  its  religious 
more  hallowed ;  it  raised  him  higher  above  his  Tassala  and  above 
other  sovereigns ;  it  enlarged  his  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical  a£&urs^ 
and  by  necessary  consequence  gave  to  ecclesiastics  a  more  important 
place  at  court  and  in  tiie  administration  of  government  thin  they 
had  enjoyed  before.     Great  as  was  the  power  of  the  bishops  and 
abbots  in  all  the  feudal  kingdoms,  it  stood  nowhere  so  high  as  in 
(Germany.     There  the  Emperor's  double  position,  as  head  both  of 
Church  and  State,  required  the  two  organizations  to  be  exactly 
parallel.    In  the  eleventh  century  a  full  half  of  the  land  and  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  no  small  part  of  its  military  strength,  was  in  the 
hands  of  Churchmen :  their  influence  pred(»ninated  in  the  diet ;  the 
Arch^hancellorship  of  the  Empire,  highest  of  all  offices,  belon^d  of 
right  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  as  primate  of  €rermany.    It  was 
by  Otto,  who  in  resuming  the  attitude  must  repeat  the  policy  of 
Charles,  that  the  greatness  of  the  clergy  was  thus  advanced.    He  is 
commonly  said  to  have  wished  to  weaken  the  aristocracy  by  raising 
up  rivals  to  them  in  the  hierarchy.    It  may  have  been  so,  and  the 
measure  was  at  any  rate  a  disastrous  one,  for  the  clergy  soon  approved 
themselves  not  less  rebellious  than  those  whom  they  were  to  restrain. 
But,  in  accusing  Otto's  judgment,  historians  have  often  forgotten  in 
what  position  he  stood  to  the  Church,  and  how  it  behoved  him, 
according  to  the  doctrine  received,  to  establish  in  her  an  order  like 
in  all  things  to  that  which  he  found  already  subusting  in  the 
State."  1 

§  6.  The  revived  Empire  was,  in  its  conception,  distinctly  Kohan  ; 
but  this  grand  idea  became  the  source  of  its  greatest  troubles.  A 
Caesar  with  his  seat  in  (Germany  had  but  a  feeble  hold  of  Italy ;  and 
at  Rome  itself  an  ever-present  Pope  had  a  manifest  advantage  over 
an  absent  Emperor;  besides  the  more  powerful  appeal  which  a 
spiritual  authority  made  to  the  minds  of  men  throughout  all 
Christendom.  Otho  had  a  foretaste  of  these  difficulties  immediately 
after  his  coronation.  No  sooner  had  he  left  Rome  than  John,  dis- 
gusted probably  at  finding  that  he  had  obtained  a  master  instead  of 
an  obedient  helper,  joined  the  party  of  the  rival  Emperor  Berengar 
and  his  son  Adalbert,  and  invited  the  heathen  Magyars  to  invade 
Germany.  With  the  news  of  these  plots,  complaints  were  carried  to 
Otho  of  the  Pope's  shameless  profligacy  and  contempt  for  all  the 
duties  and  even  decencies  of  his  sacred  office — ^nay,  for  Christianity 
itself.    Supported  by  the  anti-German  party,  John-Octavian  resumed 

•  Bryce,  pp.  139,  140. 
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his  claimB  as  governor  of  independent  Rome,  and  shut  Oie  gate* 
Qgaicat  the  Emperor.  But,  not  bold  enough  to  stand  a  si^e,  ho 
fled  to  Adalbert  in  the  Campagna;  and  Otho,  as  temporal  head  of 
the  Church,  convened  a  synod  fit  St.  Peter's  to  inquire  into  tbo 
charges  against  the  Pope 

We  have  a  graphic  nccount  of  the  proceedings  by  Liudprand,' 
bishop  of  Cremorae,  who  took  part  in  them; — "Peter,  cardinal 
priest,  rose  and  witnessed  that  he  had  seen  the  Pope  celebrale 
mass  and  not  bimaelf  commanicate.  John,  bishop  of  Namia,  and 
John,  caidinal-deacon,  declared  that  thej  bad  seen  bira  ordain  a 
deacon  in  a  stable,  ueglecting  the  proper  formalities.  They  said 
further,  that  he  bad  defiled  by  abameloas  acts  of  vice  the  pontifical 
palace ;  that  he  bad  opealy  diverted  himself  with  hunting ;  had  put 
out  Ihe  eyes  of  his  spiritual  lather  Benedict ;  had  set  fire  to  houses  j 
had  girt  himself  with  a  sword,  and  put  on  a  helmet  and  hauberk. 
All  present,  laymen  as  well  as  priests,  cried  out  that  he  had  drunk ' 
to  the  devil's  health ;  that  in  throwing  the  dice  he  had  invoked  tho 
help  of  Juptt^,  Venus,  and  other  demons ;  that  he  had  celebrated 
matins  at  uncanonical  hours,  and  hod  not  fortified  himself  by  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross." 

Tn  answer  to  the  solemn  adjuration  of  the  Emperor,  all  the 
clergy  and  the  people  present  bound  themselves  by  an  anathema 
to  the  truth  of  these  cbaT^jes  and  many  more;  and  a  respectful 
latter  was  sent  to  John,  asking  him  to  appear  pcd  clear  himself  of 
the  accusations  by  his  own  oath,  supported  by  compurgatots.  His 
answer  woa  in  curious  Latin,  which  may  be  literally  translated  as 
follows : — "  John  the  bishop,  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  Qod,  to 
all  the  bishops.  Wo  have  heard  tell  that  you  wish  to  sat  up  another 
Pope :  if  you  do  this,  by  Almighty  God  I  will  eEcommunicate  you, 
so  that  you  shall  not  have  power  to  say  the  mass  or  to  ordain  no 
one."  A  second  letter  was  addressed  to  John,  who  could  not  be 
fonnd,  as  he  was  away  hnnting — a  practice  which  was  regarded  as 
among  his  most  heinous  offences,  As  he  failed  to  appear,  the  synod 
assented  by  ocelamation  to  the  Emperor's  demand  for  his  deposition 
from  the  papaoy,  and  Leo  VIII.  (963-9(55),  chief  secretary  to  the 
see,  and  as  yet  only  a  layman,  was  hastily  appointed  in  John's  place. 
The  citizens  of  Rome  engaged  for  the  future  to  elect  no  Pope  without 
the  EmpETOr's  consent. 

'  LiudpraDd  ia  tho  principal  anthnritj  fnr  the  hlstnry  of  this  time,  aod, 
though  a  strong  pnrtiasa  nod  much  given  to  satire,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  ■ 
credible  witneis.  "His  chior  work  hni  the  title  o( Aatopvdaaia,  IhM.  is, 
Bequilai,  ba\iag  heen  written,  aa  he  Buys  (iil,  1),  with  a  view  of  it  unco 
aveneing  himself  un  Berengar  and  Wills,  and  repsj-ing  credit  to  thnae  who 
hud  beDctltMl  hu  family  and  himself."  (RoberUon,  vol.  ii.  p,  4LS.)  The 
Ditract  in  the  text  is  taken  from  Bryce,  pp.  147,  140. 
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§  7.   The  fickle  Boman  people  attempted  a  rising  even  while 
Otho  was  still  in  the  city ;  and,  after  his  departure  in  pnrBoit  of 
Adalbert,  they  re-admitted  John.   Leo  was  deposed  by  a  synod ; 
and  when  John  was  killed  by  an  injured  husband,^  they  ejected 
Benedict  V.  (May-June,  964),  who  must  be  regarded  only  as  an 
Anti-pope.    Otho  returned  and  starved  the  city  into  a  surrender. 
Benedict,  deposed  by  another  synod,  was  banished  to  Hambuig ; 
and  the  Emperor  obtained  from  Leo  a  confirmation  of  bis  veto  on 
all  papal  elections  (965).     Leo  died  in  the  same  year ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor, John  XIIL  (965-972),  was  driven  from  Bome  three  months 
later  by  a  party  who  aimed  at  setting  up  a  republic  independoit 
alike  of  Emperor  and  Pope.    For  the  third  time  Otho  came  to  Borne, 
determined  to  put  down  rebellion  by  signal  severity.     Thirteen 
of  the  republican  leaders  were  put  to  death,  including  the  twelve 
tribunes ;  the  two  consuls  were  banished  to  Germany ;  the  forms  of 
a  republic  were  entirely  suppressed,  and  the  city  was  placed  under 
the  government  of  the  Pope,  as  the  viceroy  of  the  Emperor. 

These  severities  were  made  by  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  Ni<35- 
PHORUS  II.  Phooas  (963-969),  the  ground  of  bitter  reproaches,  when 
Liudprand  went  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople  to  ask  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Theophano  for  the  son  of  Otho;'  but  the  bishop 
boldly  answered  that  his  master  had  not  invaded  Bome  as  a  tyran^ 
but  had  rescued  the  city  from  tyrants  and  miscreants.  When  Nice- 
phorus,  vaunting  the  superiority  of  Greek  theology  over  German 
rudeness,  asked  sneeringly  if  there  had  ever  been  any  council  held 
in  Saxony,  Liudprand  retorted,  **  Where  diseases  are  most  rife, 
there  are  the  most  remedies ;  and  as  all  sorts  of  heresies  have  had 
their  birth  among  the  Greeks,  so  it  was  necessary  they  should 
have  councils  of  the  Church  to  set  them  right."  He  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  vice  and  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  court. 

§  8.  On  the  death  of  Otho  the  Great,  the  republican  party  again 
made  head  at  Bome  under  the  consul  Cbescentius,  a  reputed  son 
or  grandson  of  John  X.  and  one  of  the  Theodoras.*  Otho  II.  (973- 
983)  restored  the  imperial  authority  at  Borne  (981);  but,  in 
attempting  to  conquer  Southern  Italy,  he  received  a  decisive  defeat 
from  the  Saracens,  and  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Bome.     It  is 

^  Liudprand  ascribes  his  death  to  a  blow  on  the  temples  from  the  deviL 
thereby,  remarks  Mr.  Biyce,  "  crediting  with  but  little  of  his  wonted  clever- 
ness the  supposed  author  of  John's  death,  who  might  well  have  desired  a 
long  life  for  so  useful  a  servant." 

*  Afterwards  the  Emperor  OlHO  II. 

'  Ihe  accounts  of  the  republican  insurrections  at  Rome  are  confused 
some  making  only  one  Crescentius,  a  grandson  of  John  X.  and  Theodora  • 
others  making  two,  the  father,  who  headed  the  insurrection  afler  the  de^tth 
of  Otho  the  Great,  and  the  son,  who  rebelled  against  Otho  III. 
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3  dwell  on  the  rivalries,  depoBitioDS,  and  murdcn;  of 
)  pontiffs,  till  John  XV.  (985-996)  invited  the  aiJ  of 
Otbo  m.  (983-1002). 

§  9.  This  famous  prince,  left  an  infant  of  live  years  old  at  Ids 
father'B  death,  wbb  brought  np  under  the  care  of  his  mothtr  Thco- 
phano  and  Wilt^B,  arcfabishop  of  Mainz,  one  of  the  few  liigh 
ecclesiaGtics  of  that  Ofsfi  nut  compted  by  family,  wealth,  and  a 
life  of  pleaaure  and  ambition.'  On  reaching  his  fifteenth  3'ear 
(994),  Otho  invited  to  hie  court  the  learned  and  Bcietitific  Ger1>ert, 
of  Rheima,"  by  whose  taition  ho  profited  so  far  as  to  win,  in  that 
age  of  lay  ignorance,  the  epithet  of  the  Prodigy. 

Otho's  Greek  mother  had  instilled  into  him  no  small  share  of  the 
abBolutist  ideas  of  the  Eaatem  Empire,  while  his  tutor  had  imbued 
hie  mind  with  the  hope  of  a  renovated  Home.  "  It  was  bis  design, 
now  that  the  solemn  millenoiat  era  of  the  foundation  of  Christianity 
had  arrived,  to  rentw  the  majesty  of  the  city,  and  to  make  her 
again  the  capital  of  a  world-embiBciiig  empire,  victorious  as  Tn- 
jan's,  despotic  as  Justinian's,  holy  as  Couatantine's.  His  young 
and  viaiooary  mind  was  too  much  dazzled  by  the  gorgeous  fancies 
it  created,  to  see  the  world  an  it  was ;  Germany  nide,  Jtaly  unquiet, 
Rome  comipt  and  faithlesfl." ' 

On  taking  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  at  the  ^e  of 
siiteen,  Otho  marched  into  Italy  to  free  the  Pope  from  the  domina- 
tion of  Crescentiua,  and  to  receive  the  imperial  crown.  He  was 
met  at  Bavenna  by  messengers  bringing  the  news  of  John's  death 
and  an  invitation  from  the  imperial  party  to  nominate  his  suocea- 
Bor, — a  remarkable  estensioa  of  the  imperial  prerogative  to  a 
sovereign  who  was  not  emperor,  as  he  wae  not  crowned,*  Otho 
named  his  cousin  and  chaplain,  Bruno,  the  fint  Oermaa  Pope,  who 
took  the  title  of  Gbeoobv  V.  (996-999),  and  crowned  Otho  Em- 
peror on  Ascenaion  Day,  996.  In  the  hojio  of  reconciling  iiartiea 
at  Rome,  Gregory  obtained  from  bis  kinsman  the  pardon  of 
(Jrescentius. 

But  the  Soman  factions  were  irreconcilable,  and  events  moved 
in  the  old  cycle.  No  sooner  was  the  Emperor's  back  turned  tlian 
CreacentiuB  espclled  Gregory  and  set  up  John,  bishop  of  Piacenza, 
as  Anti-pope.  John — who  was  by  birth  a  Calahrian  and  so  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and  who  bad  been  chaplain  to  the 
Empress  Theophaiio,  and  godfather  to  Otho  III.  and  Pope  Gre- 
gory— showed  a  desire  to  counteract  the  schomea  of  Otho  by  placing 

■  Being  the  SOD  ofnwlieelwTlght.WiUigii  adopted  n  wheel  for  the  amu 
or  his  Me,  with  the  motto,  "  WilKgia,  forget  Dot  thine  origin." 
*  Srt  below,  g  II.  '  Bryce,  p.  I&B. 

tJDD  nt  Rome  wu  essential  to  the  fnll  iinperi&l  dignitj. 


J 
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Borne  under  the  Eastern  Empire.  Otho,  recalled  by  the  news 
from  an  expedition  against  the  Slavonians,  pnt  Crescentiiifl  to 
death,  and  inflicted  cruel  punishment  and  public  degradation  on  the 
Anti-pope.^ 

§  10.  On  the  sudden  and  mysterious  death  of  Gregory  Y.,  at  the 
age  of  only  thirty,  Otho  conferred  the  papacy  on  his  tutor  Gterbert, 
who  took  the  title  of  Stlyebteb  IL  (999-1003),  as  if  to  suggest  a 
parallel  to  the  relations  between  Constantine  and  Sylvester  I. 

Grerbert  was  bom  of  humble  parents  in  Auvergne,  about  the 
middle  of  the  century.  Having  been  brought  up  in  the  monastery 
of  Aurillac,  and  having  attended  other  French  schools,  he  was  sent 
by  his  abbot  into  Spain,  and  there  studied  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences;  whether  under  Arab  teachers  themselves,  or 
through  Christians  who  had  learned  from  them,  is  uncertain.  At 
the  school  of  Bheims,  of  which  Gerbert  became  the  chief  teacher,  he 
introduced  the  study  of  mathematics,  the  decimal  notation,  and  the 
Arabic  numerals.  His  mechanical  knowledge  and  ingenuity  were 
proved  by  the  construction  of  more  than  one  clock,  of  some  astro- 
nomical instruments,  and  (it  is  said)  of  an  organ  blown  by  steam. 
His  physical  science  gained  him  the  ill  repute  of  witchcraft,  which 
clung  to  his  memory  after  death. 

§  11.  Before  his  final  settlement  at  Rheims,  Gerbert  had  paid 
two  visits  to  Rome,  and  (like  Luther  five  centuries  later)  he  received 
an  impression  of  the  state  of  society  and  religion  there  which  lx»« 
fruit  in  his  later  course.  "  All  Italy,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,*  •*  ap- 
pears to  me  a  Rome ;  and  the  morals  of  the  Romans  are  tiiie  horror 
of  the  world."  As  secretary  to  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Bheims, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  political  affairs,  at  the  great  crisis  when 
the  sceptre  of  the  Garlings  was  passing  to  the  line  of  Capet.  Adal- 
bert wished  him  to  be  his  successor  (989) ;  but  Amulf,  an  ill^ti- 
mate  son  of  one  of  the  last  Carolingian  kings,  obtained  the  see  from 
Hugh  Capet  by  a  promise  of  faithful  service,  confirmed  by  a  most 
stringent  oath,  which  was  scarcely  taken  when  Amulf  betrayed 
Rheims  to  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine.  Amulf  was  called  to  answer 
for  his  treason  before  a  council  held  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Basle 
(Basolus),  near  Rheims  (991). 

The  proceedings  are  memorable  for  the  opposition  of  the  council 
to  the  claim  of  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  a  metropolitan,  which 
was  put  forward  by  Pope  John  XV.,  though  he  had  been  applied 
to  in  vain  for  directions  before  the  synod  was  convened.  The 
anti-Romanist  view  was  urged  with  great  force  and  boldness  by 

*  For  the  various  accounts  of  the  surrender  of  Crescentius,  when  be-f 
sieged  by  Otho  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  of  the  fate  of  John,  see 
Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  421.  «  Epist.  40. 
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mother  AmuU,  bishop  of  Orleans.  "  He  deDied  tho  power  of 
the  Bonmn  jtontiff  by  his  silence  to  lay  to  sleep  the  ancient 
1a,\iB  of  tho  Church,  or  by  hia  hoIb  authority  to  reverse  them : 
if  it  were  so,  there  would  really  be  no  laws  to  rely  on.  He  en- 
lai^ed  on  the  euormities  of  recent  popes,  and  asked  how  it  was 
possible  to  defer  to  th<i  sentence  of  such  monsters — destitute 
aa  Ihey  were  of  all  jndicial  qualities,  of  knowledge,  of  love,  of 
cliaracter, — very  Antichrists  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God.  It 
would  (he  said)  be  far  better,  if  the  diasensions  of  princes  would 
permit,  to  seek  a  decision  iVom  the  lonmed  and  pious  bishops  of 
Belgic  Gsul  and  Genoaoy,  than  from  the  venal  and  polluted  court 
of  Home.'*' 

In  accordance  with  the  jurisdiction  thus  claimed,  Amulf  of 
RheiiDS  woa  brought  before  the  council ;  and,  alter  abject  en^ 
treaties  to  be  spaped  death  and  mutilation,  lie  read  an  abdication 
of  his  luchbishoprio,  and  resigned  the  ensigns  of  his  spiritnal  au- 
thority to  the  bishops  and  those  of  his  temimralities  to  the  kiug. 
Amulf  was  imprisoaed  at  Orleans,  and  OerberC,  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  these  proceedings,  was  appointed  hia  successor.  The  Council 
wrote  to  John  XV.  with  much  deference,  exousing  their  having 
acted  without  his  authority  un  the  ground  that  their  application  to 
him  had  been  so  long  unanswered.  John  summoned  them  to  Itoma 
for  a  new  trial  of  the  case,  and  ordered  them  to  reinstate  Amulf; 
and  they  themselves,  with  the  new  archbishop,  were  suspended 
meanwhile  &om  their  ecclesiastical  functions.  But  a  new  synod  at 
Chela^  maintained  the  decisions  of  8t.  Baale;  and  Gerbert  wrote 
letters  in  all  directions,  in  a  tone  of  decided  opposition  to  the  papal 
olaira  of  jurisdiction.  The  danger  seemed  pressing  of  a  complete 
Bchisn  between  the  Galilean  and  Roman  Churches ;  but  the  Pope 
was  able,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  monks,  to  bring  Gerbert  into 
suspicion  with  the  French  king  and  people,  so  that  (as  be  himself 
v.'rites)  there  was  a  cry  even  for  his  blood.  At  this  juncture  ho 
received,  (Old  gladly  accepted,  the  invitation  of  Otho  HI.,  but 
without  giving  up  his  bishopric. 

After  some  further  controversy,  a  council  held  at  Hheima  declared 
In  favour  of  Amutrs  right  to  the  see  (Qd5) ;  but  he  was  kept  in 
prison  till  Hobert  I.,  tho  son  and  successor  of  Hugh  Capet,  released 
him  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  Pope  Gregory  V.  to  his 
nncanonical  marriage  with  Bertha  of  Burgundy.  On  this  point, 
however,  the  Pops  was  firm,  and  Kobert  was   compelled  to  give  up 

'  Robertson,  vol,  ii.  p.  424.  Tht  npplLcatiiin  tg  thu  Popes  of  the  name 
AntkhrUt  and  of  St.  Psnra  description  of  tliu  Man  of  Sin  (2  Theas.  ii.  4) 
are  aoteirortfay  at  thU  tiniH. 

■  Apparently  Chelles,  between  Paris  and  Meaui. 


^ 
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his  wife  (998).  Thus  the  papacy  won  a  twofold  victory  in  France,  by 
maintaining  its  right  to  enforce  canonical  discipline  on  the  soya^eigns 
of  a  new  and  powerful  dynasty,  and  the  necessity  of  its  consent  to 
the  deposition  of  a  metropolitan.  This  point  had  been  yielded  in 
principle,  even  by  Hincmar;  and  the  recent  contest  had  sprang 
from  the  Pope's  neglect  of  the  application  from  the  French  bishc^is. 
*'  But,  not  content  with  this,  the  Popes  and  their  advocates  claimed 
that  right  of  exclusive  judgment  over  all  bishops  which  was  asserted 
for  the  papacy  by  the  false  decretals ;  and  the  rednlt  was  therefore 
more  valuable  for  the  Roman  see  than  it  would  have  been  if  the 
Popes  had  only  put  forward  such  claims  as  were  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  interest  in  the  case  which  was  immediately 
before  them."  ^ 

§  12.  About  the  same  time  that  Amulf  was  reinstated  at  Bheims, 
Otho  III.  conferred  on  Grerbert  the  archbishopric  of  Bayennaj(998), 
whencQ  he  was  called  in  the  following  year  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
as  Pope  Sylvester  II.  In  this  elevation  of  his  tutor  the  Emperor 
clearly  meant  to  secure  a  fellow-labourer,  in  the  highest  apiritoal 
place,  for  carrying  out  his  dream  of  restoring  the  Empire  of  Rome  on 
the  surer  foundation  of  religion.  That  idea  is  expressed  in  the  words 
of  one  of  his  edicts :  '*  We  have  ordained  this  in  order  that,  the 
Church  of  God  being  freely  and  firmly  established,  our  empire  may 
be  advanced  and  the  crown  of  our  knighthood  triumph ;  that  the 
power  of  the  Roman  people  may  be  extended  and  the  commonwealth 
be  restored."  ^  His  seals  bear  the  legend  Renovatio  Imperii  Roma" 
norum ;  and  he  intended  to  restore  the  forms  of  the  old  H^ublic, 
but  under  the  reality  of  a  Byzantine  despotisuL  He  built  himself  a 
palace  on  the  Aventine,  and  constituted  a  government  of  Rome 
under  a  patrician,  a  prefect,  and  a  body  of  judges,  who  were  com- 
manded to  recognise  no  law  but  Justinian's,  and,  as  bidden  by  the 
formula  of  their  appointment,  *'  with  this  code  to  judge  Rome  and 
the  Leonine  city  and  the  whole  world." 

But  the  vain  attempt  to  revive  the  imperial  grandeur  of  Borne 
only  weakened  Otho  at  the  true  seat  of  his  empire  in  Germany ;  and 
his  early  death  was  perhaps  not  so  much  the  frustration  of  his 
schemes,  as  his  own  deliverance  from  ruin.'    **  Otto  is  in  one  respect 

*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  430. 

*  Bryce,  p.  161.  "To  exclude  the  claims  of  the  Greeks,  he  used  the 
title  Romanorum  Imperatoff  instead  of  the  simple  Imperator  of  his  prede- 


cessors." 


•  Otho  III.  died  at  Paterno,  near  Civita  Castellana,  in  his  twenty-second 
year  (Jan.  24, 1002),  probably,  as  the  German  chroniclers  say,  of  small-pox  ; 
but  later  Italian  writers  tell  the  more  romantic  tale,  that  Stephania,  the 
widow  of  Crescentius,  avenged  her  husband's  death  by  ensnaring  the  young 
Emperor  by  her  beauty,  and  ensuring  his  slow  death  by  means  of  a  poisoned 
pair  of  gloves. 
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more  memorable  than  any  who  weut  before  or  came  after  him. 
None  saTe  he  desired  to  make  the  seven-hilled  city  iigaja  the  seat 
of  dominion,  redudog  Germany  and  Lonibardy  and  Greece  to 
their  rightful  place  of  anbjecE  provinces.  No  one  else  so  forgot  the 
present  to  live  in  the  li^t  -of  the  ancient  order :  no  otlier  aoul 
was  so  poBseased  by  that  fervid  mysticism  and  that  rererence  for 
the  glories  of  the  past,  whereon  rested  the  idea  of  the  mediujval 
empire." ' 

§  13,  The  exaltation  of  mind  which  prompted  Otho's  schemes, 
and  the  subsequent  depression  Into  which  ha  seems  to  have  fallen 
before  bia  death,  may  be  connected  with  the  like  feelings  that  pre- 
vailed throughont  Christendom  on  the  completion  of  the  millennary 
cycle  from  the  coming  of  Christ,  which  many  expected  to  be  the 
ejxich  of  His  second  advent.  "  The  preamble,  '  Whereas  the  end  of 
the  world  draweth  near,'  wliich  had  been  common  in  donations  to 
churches  and  monasteries,  now  nssamcd  a  new  and  more  urgent 
sjgniBcance ;  and  the  belief,  that  the  long  expectation  was  at  length 
to  be  accomplished,  did  much  to  revive  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
clergy,  after  the  disorders  and  losses  of  the  century.  The  minds  of 
men  were  called  away  from  the  ordinary  cares  and  employments  of 
life  ;  even  our  knowledge  of  history  has  suffered  in  consequence, 
since  there  was  little  inclination  to  bestow  labour  on  the  chronicling 
of  events,  when  no  posterity  was  expected  to  read  the  records. 
Soma  plunpied  into  desperate  recklessness  of  living  j  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  or  of  the  moon  was  the  signal  for  mnltitudes  to  seek  a  hiding- 
place  in  dcoa  and  caves  of  the  earth  ;  and  orowda  of  pilgrims 
flocked  to  Palestine,  where  the  Saviour  was  expected  to  appear  for 
judgment." ' 

S  14.  One  part  only  of  Othu's  work  bore  lasting  fruit,  but  of  a 
kind  directly  oppoeite  to  his  visions  of  a  revived  empire.  What  ho 
'  did  revive  at  Rome  was  thcoharacter  andconseqaently  the  authority 
and  power  of  the  jMipacy,  by  the  api»iiitment,  iirat  of  Bruno,  and 
still  more  by  that  of  Oerbert.  "  With  the  substitution  of  these 
men  for  the  profligate  priests  of  Italy,  b^an  that  Teutonic  reform  of 
the  ^pecy,  which  raised  it  from  tho  abyss  of  the  tenth  century  to 
the  point  where  Hildebraad  found  it.  The  ompcrors  were  working 
the  ruin  of  their  power  by  their  most  diainteresled  acts."  ' 

Sylvester  IL  survived  his  imperial  pupil  and  patron  littlo  more 
than  a  year,  (lying  in  May  1003.  The  former  champion  of  the 
French  Church  against  the  papacy  was  worsted,  as  Pope,  in  a  contest 
with  Willigis,  tho  metropolitan  of  Germany,  on  a  question  of 
episcopal  juiisdiction,  the  details  of  which  need  not  ho  related. 

Sylvester  first  foreshadowed  the  great  enterprise  of  the  Crusades. 

'  Bryce,  p.  IG3.         '  Robertson,  tuI.  U.  p.  43t  '  Brjoo,  p.  160. 
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Moved  by  tho  complaints  made  by  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City  of 
their  safferings  from  the   Saracens,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
universal  Church,  in  the  name  of  Jerusalem,  asking  for  sympathy 
and  for  aid  by  gifts  or  by  arms.     That  his  heart  was  set  upon  the 
enterprise  may  be  inferred  from  one  of  the  many  l^ends  by  which 
Gerbert's  enemies   branded  his   memory  with  the  impiilation  of 
forbidden  arts.^     He  had  fabricated  a  brazen  head,   which  gave 
oracular  answers,  of  coui-se  by  the  power  of  evil  spirits,  who  have 
always  been  strangely  credited  with  fordmowledge.      When  he 
asked  this  oracle,  **  Shall  I  be-apostolio  pontiflF?"  it  answered,  •*  Yes  1" 
When  he  asked  again,  '*  Shall  I  die  before  I  sing  mass  in  Jemsalem  7* 
it  answered,  '*  No!"    But  the  delusive  condition  was  fulfilled  when 
tho  Pope  said  mass  in  the  basilica  of  Santa  Croce  in  GerusciUmme 
at  Home," 

§  15.  For  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  tenth  century, 
the  following  summary  will  suffice: — ^**The  Greek  Church  con- 
tinued to  rest  on  the  doctrines  and  practices  established  by  the 
councils  of  former  times.  The  worship  of  images  was  undisturbed. 
The  empire  underwent  frequent  revolutions,  marked  bj^the  perfidy, 
the  cruelty,  the  ambition,  regardless  of  the  ties  of  nature,  with 
which  its  history  has  already  made  us  familiar ;  but  the  only  events 
which  need  be  here  mentioned  are  the  victories  gained  over  the 
Saracens  by  Nicephorus  Phocas  (a.d.  963-969),  and  by  his  mur- 
derer and  successor,  John  Tzimisoes  (a.d.  969-976).  By  these 
princes  Crete  and  Cyprus  were  recovered,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Greeks  were  carried  even  as  far  as  Bagdad.  And,  although  their 
more  distant  triumphs  had  no  lasting  effect,  the  empire  retained 
some  recompense  for  its  long  and  bloody  warfare  in  the  possession  of 
Antioch,  with  Tarsus,  Mopsuestia,  and  other  cities  in  Cilida."* 

*  Besides  the  prevailing  suspicion  with  which  all  natural  science  was 
regarded  in  that  darkest  of  the  so-called  **  dark  ages,"  Gerbert  was  obnoxious 
to  the  majority  of  ecclesiastics,  first  for  his  resistance  to  Roman  assump- 
tions, and  afterwards  as  the  chief  papal  representative  of  the  Empire. 

3  The  story  is  told,  among  other  wonderful  legends  about  Gerbert  and 
his  magical  practices,  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (fiesta  Regwn^  lib.  ii. 
p.  283),  and  with  more  romantic  details  by  Walter  Mapes(2>e  Nugia  CwriaL 
pp.  170-176,  ed.  Camden  Society).  The  like  ambiguous  prophecy  of  dying 
m  Jerusalem  is  related  of  Robert  Guiscard,  besides  the  story,  so  well  known 
from  Shakspere,  of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  at 
Westminster. 

•  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  403, 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONVERSION    OP    HEATHEN    NATIONS    DURING   THE 
NINTH,  TENTH,  AND  FOLLOWING  CENT0RIES. 

g  1.  MethoJs  usad  for  the  Spread  of  Chrlatianity— Organ iiatioii  of  the  new 
Nnlioiml  Churches.  §  2.  The  ScamdinaviaB  Nations — PIubb  of  Chnrles 
the  Great  sad  Louie— Bapti.m  of  Harold  the  Dane,  g  3.  Miwion  of 
Akskar  to  Denmark  and  Sioodm.— Arihbiihopio  of  Hambnrg  and 
Bremen,  g  4.  Progresa  under  Eiia  I.  and  Eiio  11.  of  Denmark  and  Olnf  I. 
oF  Sweden.  §5.  Death  and  Character  of  Ansknr — Rimbcrt,  hh  Sacceesor. 
§  a.  Gorm  tho  01d~Arcb bishop  Unni— Harold  Blaataud,  Swcvn.  anil 
Canate— Full  establiahmeat  of  ChriBtionity  in  Denmark.  §  7.  Labours 
oTiroDJ  in  Sweden — KingOlaf  Stotkunung — EngliBh  Miaaionariua — Inge — 
St.  Eric — Finlani)  and  Laphuid.  §  B.  ChTistlanit;  in  iTDnoa^— Hnco  the 
Good— He  Is  compelled  to  conform  to  Heothenism.  §  9.  Olaf  Tryggycson 
laioa  ChriBtionltj  on  his  sabjecta — Bin  Death  and  legendarj  fame. 
§  10.  Otof  Haioldaon  pursuei  theaaaie  course— DestrnctioD  of  the  Imago 
of  Thar — Bia  Death  and  Cannnization— Canute — St.  tlagnus  the  Oood. 
§  11.  The  SliVOSUN  Nations — Moravia — Mission  of  Cyril  andMethndibs 
—Use  of  the  Slowjnic  Language — Methodius  made  archbishop — Tronblei 
with  the  OennatiB— Conqnest  of  MoiBria.  g  12.  Coorenion  of  the 
Lndmilla,  and  Wencealai— BoUIbt  the  Crael 
Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Prague— The  SlaTonio 
Liturgies      §  13.  Conversioa  of  the  rofai— Bbhopric  of  Posen 
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and  Archbishopric  of  Magdeburg — ^Poland  subjected  to  the  See  of  Rome 
— Casimir — St.  Stanislaus.     §  14.  Conversion  of  Russia — Vladimir  and 
Yaroslav.     §  15.  Conversion  of  the  Magyars  and  Slavoniana  of  Htmgary 
— St.  Stephen — His  marriage  with  Gisela  and  alliance  with  Otho  III — 
Hungary  mode  a  Kingdom — ^Tbe  Church  of  Hungary — ^Extinction  of 
Paganism  by  St.  Ladislaus.     §  16.  Christianity  among   the    Wends — 
Archbishopric  of  Magdeburg — ^The  Chrbtian  King  Gottschalk — ^Heathen 
Reaction  —  German  Conquests  —  Missionaries  and  Bishoprics.      §  17. 
Pomerania  subjected   to   Poland — ^Unsuccessful  Mission  of  Bernard — 
Pomerania  christianized  by  Otho  archbishop  of  Bamberg — Conquest  and 
nominal   Conversion  of  Riigen.     §   18.    The  Lettish    Tribes:    lAoonia^ 
Esthonia,  and  Courhnd. — ^The  Brethren  of  the  Sword.  ^  §  19.  Prussia 
subdued   by  the  Teutonic    Knights.     §   20.   Late   Conversion  of  the 
Lithuanians, 

§  1.  The  completion  of  the  first  Christian  millennium  marks  also 
the  epoch  at  which  Christianity  had  reached  nearly  all  the  nations 
of  Europe ;  though  its  profession  was  only  fully  established  in  the 
course  of  three  centuries  more.  We  purposely  say  its  **  profession,'' 
for  we  must  still  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  the  simple 
primitive  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  hearers  who  received  it  by  the 
mind  and  heart,  and  its  propagation  by  the  power  of  the  s^ord,  by 
political  alliances,  or  by  marriages  of  Christian  princesses  with  bar- 
barian kings,  who  made  their  subjects  follow  their  adoption  of  a 
new  religion.  But  these  rougher  methods  of  breaking  the  soil  of 
heathenism  were  followed  by  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  a  purer 
faith  through  the  labours  of  missionaries,  who  generally  made  the 
convents  the  head-quarters  of  their  efforts. 

One  result  of  this  course  of  proceeding,  as  we  have  had  occasion 
to  show  fully  in  the  case  of  England,  was  that  Christianity  was 
established,  in  each  new  field  that  it  won,  in  the  organized  form 
into  which  it  had  grown  in  the  Western  or  Eastern  Church.  In 
the  West  (with  which  we  are  now  specially  concerned)  it  was  the 
policy,  both  of  the  Church  and  the  secular  powers — ^in  fact,  it  was 
the  natural  development  of  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Empire— tluit  each 
nation  newly  christianized  should  be  united  to  one  of  the  great 
mctro2X)litan  sees.  Thus  Mainz,  founded  as  we  have  seen  for  the 
converted  Germans,  became  the  metropolis  ^  of  the  Bohemians  also, 
Passau  and  Salzburg  of  the  Hungarian  tribes,  Magdeburg  of  the 
Poles  and  the  north-eastern  Slavonians,  Hamburg  and  Bremen  of 
the  Scandinavians  and  other  tribes  upon  the  Baltic. 

'  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  word  has  one  definite  sense  in 
ecclesiastical  history ;  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  had  not  been,  adopted 
in  civil  history,  in  the  sense  of  capital^  gaining  nothing  but  a  ^ner  word,  at 
the  cost  of  obscuring  its  proper  Greek  meaning  as  well  as  its  ecclesiastical 
use. 


L  '"9''''. 
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§  2.  These  last  claim  our  first  atteation,  both  in  order  or  time 
anil  as  the  i>eopIe  nearest  related  to  the  Germans.  Even  nt  the 
close  of  the  seventh  cenlurj  (69fi),  Willibrord,  the  apostle  of  the 
FrieianB,  had  extended  his  la'l»urx  beyond  not  only  the  Elbe  but 
the  Eider,  the  houodarj  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Jutish  penin- 
sula ;  biit  we  hare  no  record  of  any  pennanent  I'esults. 

A  century  later,  Charles  the  Great  fonnded  a  church  at  Hamborg 
OM  the  headquarteiB  of  a  dietinct  chtuob-establiahiDeiit  for  the  whole 
Tt^on  of  NordrUbmgia,  (i,  e.  north  of  the  Elbe),  the  eonqiieat  and 
conTorsion  of  which  seemed  necessary  to  confirm  the  subroission  of  the 
SaiooB  and  Frisians.  &n  opening  for  the  enterprise,  which  Charles 
did  not  live  to  prosecute,  was  made  by  the  appeals  of  the  rival  can- 
didates for  the  Danish  throne  to  Louis  the  FIous.  'When  the  exiled 
Harold  applied  for  aid  to  Louis,  bis  ambassadors  were  accompanied 
back  by  Ebbo,  archbiabop  of  Rheims,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
mission  by  the  diet  of  Attigny,  with  a  commission  from  Pope 
Faschal;  and  he  and  his  companions  preached  with  much  success 
for  about  a  j'ear  (823).  Three  years  later,  Harold,  having  resolved 
on  a  decided  alliance  with  the  Christian  empire,  travelled  to  the 
court  of  Iiouis  at  Ingelheim,  and  received  baptism,  with  his  queen  and 
aon  and  many  attendants,  in  the  cathedral  of  Miunz.  It  was  resolved 
thnt  Harold  should  be  accompanied  on  his  return  by  a  new  band 
of  missionaries;  "  but  the  liarbarisni  ot  the  Northmen,  their  strong 
hostility  to  Christianity,  and  the  savage  character  of  their  paganism, 
deterred  all  from  venturing  on  the  expedition,  until  Wala  of  Corblo 
named  Ans^ar,  one  of  bis  monks,  as  a  person  suited  for  the  work 
(826)."' 

g  3.  This  famous  "Apostle  of  the  North"  is  conspicuous,  even 
in  the  annals  of  Christian  misaions,  for  enthuaastio  devotion  to  his 
work,  combined  with  self-denial  and  perseverance  in  its  prosecution. 
Bom  of  Frank  parents,  about  the  first  year  of  the  century,  ho 
was  brought  up  from  his  childhood  in  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  in 
Picardy,  under  Adelhard  and  Paschasius  Dadbert,  and  he  taught 
both  there  and  is  the  German  monastery  of  New  Corbie.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  felt  himself  called  to  a.  life  of  Christian  devotedness 
by  special  visions,  la  one,  his  echo  of  Paul's  question,  "  Lord,  what 
wouldest  thoiihaveme  to  do?"  was  answered  by  the  Saviour  himself 
"Go  and  preach  to  the  Gentiles  the  word  of  God."  In  another 
vision  of  the  divine  glory,  a  voice  came  to  him  from  tbe  midst  of 
the  ineffable  light,  "  Go,  and  thou  shalt  return  to  me  with  the 
crown  of  martyrdom."    That  such  visions  were  the  rcHectioo  of  a 

■  Robertwn.  vol.  ii 

" ■      aiid  "the  Falro- 
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spirit  exalted  by  enthusiastic  self-devotioiiy  rather  than  a  super- 
natural revelation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  life  exposed 
for  twenty-six  years  to  '*  perils  by  the  heathen,  perils  in  the  wilder- 
ness, perils  in  the  sea,  perils  among  £&lse  brethren/'^  was  not 
crowned  by  a  martyr's  death. 

The  opponents  of  Harold  were  too  powerful  to  allow  him  a  footing 
beyond  the  border  of  the  Danish  kingdom,  where  Anskar  established 
a  school  at  Hadeby  on  the  Schlei,  to  train  boys^  some  of  whom  were 
bought  for  the  purpose,  in  the  Christian  faith.  But  Harold's  deci- 
sive adoption  of  Christianity  roused  the  national  feeling  against  him ; 
and  both  the  king  and  the  missionaries  were  driven  away  (827). 

Ju8t  at  this  time  ambassadors,  who  came  to  the  court  of  Louis 
from  Sweden,  asked  that  missionaries  might  be  sent  to  their 
countrymen,  who  were  favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity.' 
Anskar  was  again  sent  on  this  mission,  with  rich  presents  for  ^e 
Swedish  £ang  Bjom ;  but  his  vessel  was  plundered  by  pirates,  and 
it  was  only  after  great  sufferings  that  he  reached  the  capital  of  Birka 
on  the  Malar  Lake.'  The  king  and  national  assembly  gave  the 
missionaries  leave  to  preach  freely,  and  among  many  other  converts 
was  Herigar,  the  governor  of  Birka,  who  built  a  church  on  his 
own  estate.  After  a  year  and  a  half,  Anskar  carried  back  a  favour- 
able report  to  the  Emperor,  who  resolved  to  fulfil  his  father's  plans 
by  establishing  at  Hamburg  a  metropolitan  see  for  the  Northern 
nations.  Anskar  was  consecrated  as  archbishop,  and  went  to  Bome 
to  receive  the  pall  from  Gregory  IV.,  with  a  bull  authorizing  him 
to  labour  in  the  North.  Louis  bestowed  on  him  the  rich  abbey  of 
Turholt,  in  Belgium,  both  for  his  support  and  for  a  home  more 
secure  than  Hamburg  (833). 

Anskar  built  at  Hamburg  a  cathedral  and  monastery,  with  a 
school,  in  which,  among  other  pupils,  he  trained  boys  bought  in 
Denmark,  while  others  were  sent  to  Turholt  for  education.  But 
the  new  establishment  was  soon  utterly  destroyed  by  an  irrup- 
tion of  heathen  Danes,  while  Harold  apostatized  from  the  &ith; 
the  missionaries  were  at  the  same  time  driven  out  of  Sweden; 
and  the  provision  for  their  support  was  taken  away  by  Charles 
the  Bald,  who*  gave  the  abbey  of  Turholt  to  one  of  his  lay 
courtiers  (840-843).  Anskar  happily  found  a  new  patron  in 
Louis  the  German,  who  gave  him  a  new  monastery  at  Kamsloh. 

»  2  Cor,  xi.  26. 

3  The  Swedes  appear  to  have  received  some  knowledge  of  Christianity 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  as  well  as  from  the 
many  Christian  captives  taken  in  their  piratical  expeditions. 

'  Birka,  which  seems  to  mean  a  laiuUng-piace,  is  identified  with  Sigtuna, 
on  the  N.E.  arm  of  the  Malar  Lake. 
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On  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Bremen — who  had  displayed  a  cmel 
jealousy  of  Anskar,  refusing  him  even  a  refuge  when  driven  out  by 
ihe  Korthmen— Charles's  unioa  of  that  see  wilh  Hamburg  was 
confirmed  by  Ihe  Conucil  of  Mainz  (M8).' 

§  4.  Anskar  ivas  seut  by  Louis  ou  seTetal  political  missions  to  the 
heathen  King  Eric  I^  of  Uenniuk,  from  whom  he  at  length  obtained 
toloration  for  Chdstlanity  and  permivsion  to  build  a  church  iit 
Sleswick,  which  became  the  centra  of  numerous  convcrskiua.  But 
Kric  WHS  killed  in  a  new  rising  of  the  heathen  fitctioa  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  his  youDg  gmndsou,  Eric  II.,  took  the  government  into  his 
own  hands,  that  toleration  was  re-established  and  Christianity  made 
rapid  progress  in  Denmark  (805). 

Meanwhile,  after  several  attempts  to  revive  the  mission  In  Sweden, 
Anskar  himself  had  gone  with  a.  letter  fram  Eric  I.  to  King  Olaf, 
whose  favour  he  won  by  splendid  gifts  presented  at  n  rich  banquet. 
The  king  consented  to  call  a  national  asscnibiy,  which  decided  to 
tolerate  Christianity — partly  as  the  result  of  casting  iot£,  partly 
through  the  influence  of  an  ^ed  councillor,  who  appealed  to  the 
power  of  the  Godof  tlio  Christians,  ns  displayed  especially  in  dangers 
at  sea,  and  who  ut^ed  the  practical  argument  that,  seeing  that  many 
of  his  countrymen  Itad  resorted  to  Dorstadt  fur  baptinn,  why  ahould 
they  refuse  the  blessing,  now  tliat  it  was  brought  to  tlitlrown  doors? 
Many  converts  were  quickly  made;  churches  were  built;  mid  the 
Gosjiol  was  preached  by  the  Danish  teachers  trained  at  llarohui^ 
and  Bamsloh. 

§  5.  Anskar  died  in  8G5,  leaving  proofs  of  his  devotedness  more 
solid,  if  lrs8  splendid,  than  the  martyrdom  which  ho  hod  desired, 
and  to  which  he  had  been  constantly  exposed  without  ever  osten- 
tatiously courting  it.  The  absence  of  all  vainglory  is  a  striking 
feature  of  his  life,  as  described  by  his  affectionate  disaiplo  Itimbert. 
In  his  youth  he  mitigatetl  the  rigour  of  his  mortifications  when  lis 
found  that  they  were  making  him  ■plf-righteons ;  and  when  his  old 
nge  was  too  woik  for  ascetic  diaciQline,  he  found  a  better  substitute 
in  alms  and  prayers.  To  his  spiritual  labours  he  added  many  works 
of  mercy,  such  as  the  building  of  hospitals  and  the  redemption  of 
captives ;  and  he  persuaded  the  great  men  of  Nordalhtngia  to  sbsljiin 
from  the  profitable  trade  in  alavea.  On  the  subject  of  miracles, 
which  were  of  course  ascribed  to  him  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  Anskar 
left  a  valuable  testimony  :  "Iff  were  worthy  in  the  sight  of  my 
Lord,  1  would  ask  Him  to  grant  me  one  miracle — that  Ho  would 
make  me  a  good  man."     Jn  the  like  spirit  of  humility,  ho  declined 

'  SiitHD  ycnis  Elnpwd  Moth  the  Dnioii  of  thr  dlocoet  was  snnctioDtd 
by  Pnpa  NicdIm  1.,  who  i^aia  conftrred  the  pull,  wilh  the  anthority  of 
UgiU  in  the  Nnrth,  on  An.kar.  the  venr  before  hi*  rtMth  (8S4). 
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to  assume  authority,  or  give  offence,  by  naming  his  successor ;  but, 
in  reply  to  a  question  about  bis  favourite  disciple  Rimbert,  he  said, 
*'  I  am  assured  that  he  is  more  worthy  to  be  an  archHshop  than  I 
am  to  be  a  subdeacon."  * 

§  6.  As  Archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  Bimbert  carried  on 
the  work  of  Anskar  in  the  same  spirit,  amidst  constant  troubles  from 
the  fierce  Northmen,  which  reached  their  height  at  the  time  of  his 
death  (888).    Gorm  the  Old,  the  first  king  of  all  Denmark,  destroyed 
all  the  churches  in  his  dominions ;  but,  on  his  defeat  by  Henry  the 
Fowler,  ho  was  compelled  to  tolerate  Christianity  and  to  put  down 
human  sacrifices  (934).    Henry  made  the  mark  of  Sleswick  Crerman 
territory,  as  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Northmen. 
Unni,  the  archbishop  of  Bremen,  resumed  the  mission  in  Jutland, 
and  was  supported  by  Gorm's  son,  Harold  Blaatand   (f.e.   Mue- 
tooth),  whose  mother  was  a  Christian ;  but  Harold  was  not  baptized 
till  his  defeat  by  Otho  the  Great  (965).     The  zeal  with  which 
Harold  now  tried    to   enforce  Christianity  provoked  a  rebellion 
of  the  heathen  party  under  his  own  son,  Sweyn  ("  with  the  forked- 
beard  "),  by  whom  ho  was  dethroned  and  killed  in  battle  (986). 

We  must  leave  to  the  civil  histories  of  Denmark  and  England  the 
varied  fortunes  of  Sweyn,  who  died  a  Christian  (1014).  His  son, 
Canute  the  Mighty,  established  Christianity  firmly  in  Denmark. 
He  built  churches  and  monasteries,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  his  pil- 
grimage to  Bome  (1026),  ho  brought  the  Danish  Church  into  close 
connection  with  the  Boman.  English  missionaries  co-operated  with 
those  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen  ;  but  Archbishop  Unni  treated 
the  English  bishops  as  intruders,  and  obtained  from  Canute  the 
confirmation  of  his  jurisdiction  over  the  Danish  Church. 

§  7.  The  renewed  evangelization  of  Sweden  followed  closely  upon 
that  of  Denmark,  whence  Archbishop  Unni  crossed  over  in  936, 
and  died  in  Sweden  in  the  following  year.  The  German  missions 
went  on  successfully  till  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  when,  in 
the  reign  of  Olaf  Stotkunung,^  a  new  impulse  was  given  by  the 
preaching  of  some  English  missionaries,  headed  by  Sigfried  (or 
Sigurd),  archdeacon  of  York,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Wexio. 
Christianity  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Gothland ;  but  in  Swealand 
heathenism  was  so  strong,  that  Olaf  gave  up  his  design  of  destroying 
the  temple  at  Upsala,  the  great  national  sanctuary,  and  he  founded 
his  chief  bishopric  at  Skara  for  Thurgot,  an  Englishman.     As 

*  We  possess  Anskar's  *  Life  of  Willebad/  the  first  bishop  of  Bremen ; 
but  the  journal  of  his  own  missions,  which  is  known  to  have  been  sent  to 
Kome,  has  not  been  found. 

'  That  is,  Lap-Kinj,  because  he  is  said  to  have  been  king  while  yet  in 
his  nurse's  lap.     He  died  about  1024 
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ChristiaDiiy  spread,  the  bwedes  ftbaudoned  their  habits  of  piracy; 
and  the  clet^  succeeded  in  substituting  the  Latin  alphabet  for  the  old 
Runic  characters.  As  amung  the  other  Nortlimeu,  tho  zeal  of  Olaf 
provoked  a  stroog  oppoEition  from  the  lieathen  party,  it  was  not 
till  half  a  century  later  that  King  Inge  succeeded,  after  a  hard 
Blruggle  and  a  temporary  eipulaion,  in  putting  down  heathen  wor- 
ship (about  1084) ;  and  it  was  only  late  in  the  following  century 
that  Christianity  was  firmly  established  by  St.  Ebic  IS.,  who  also 
converted  the  Finns  (1157),  and  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Danes 
(1160). 

The  Finns  resisted  with  deadly  liatred  the  Christianity  impoied 
on  them  by  St.  Rria;  and  they  put  the  missionary  bishop,  Henry 
of  Upsala,  "  the  Aposile  of  Finland,"  to  a  martyr's  death  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1168).  It  was  not  till  1203  that  ihc  regent,  Thorkel 
Knutson,  finally  subdued  the  country  and  made  it  Christian, 
Meanwhile  the  Swedish  conquest  of  Lapland  (1279)  opened  tliat 
extretno  northern  rc^on  to  Christianity ;  but  its  pr{%ress  was  slow, 
and  the  first  church  was  dedicated  at  Tomes  by  Hemming,  bishop 
of  Upaala,  in  1335. 

gy.  Noswiy — where  the  seeds  of  Cbrislianily  had  been  sown  by 
the  many  captives  taken  by  the  pinitic.ll  vikings  from  the  shores  of 
England,  Germany,  and  Gaul — shared  in  the  fruils  of  Anskar's 
Inboura.  A  greitt  contest  between  (he  old  and  new  religions  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Haco  the  Good  (934-961),  the  first  Oiristian 
king,  who,  having  been  brought  up  in  England  at  thecourt  of  Atbel- 
Etaoe,  dethroned  bia  tyrant  brother,  Eric  of  the  Bloody  Axe.  liaoo 
jiroceeded  with  wise  cantion,  introducing  clergymen  from  EngTand, 
and  setting  the  example  of  observing  Christian  rites ;  bo  that  while 
the  heathen  Norw^ans  kept  their  boisterous  Ynle  feast,  the  king 
celebrated  Chrtatroas  in  a  Beparata  building  with  the  converted 
inembers  of  his  court. 

It  was  not  till  he  had  won  the  confidence  of  his  mibjecls  by  long 
years  of  good  government  that  he  ventured  to  propose  the  adoption 
of  Cliristiauity  in  the  national  assembly,  'i'ben  the  elonn  burst 
out ;  tbe  noUee  and  people  nut  only  refused  to  abandon  the  gods  of 
their  fathers,  but  forced  the  king  himself  to  lake  part  in  brathen 
sacrifices  and  feasts.  Haco  died  of  the  wounds  received  in  a  battle 
aiiainst  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Eric,  declaring  himself  nnwortby, 
for  his  «nful  compliance  with  heathenism,  to  be  carried  for  bnrial  in 
the  soil  of  Christian  England.  "His  death  was  lamented  by  a  scald 
in  a  famous  si>ng,  wbicb  celebrates  his  reception  ioto  Walhalla,  nnd' 
ititimates  that,  in  consideration  of  the  tolerance  which  he  had  shonn 
to  the  old  religion,  his  own  Christianity  was  foi^lven  by  tbe  gods." ' 
'  KobsttMD,  »n1.  ii-li,  483. 
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§  9.  After  an  interval,  Harold  Blaatand  of  Denmark   became 
master  of  Norway,  where,  though  he  himself  was  a  Christian,  his 
heathen  viceroy,  Uaco,  was  a  fierce  persecator.     1'he   oppressed 
Christians  found  a  deliverer  in  a  famous  viking,  Olaf  Tryggveson,* 
conspicuous  for  his  beauty,  strength,  and  valour,  whose  adventures 
had  carried  him  as  far  as  Uussia  and  Constantinople  (994).     During 
one  of  his  expeditions  to  England  he  had  been  baptized  by  a  hermit 
in  Scilly  and  confirmed  by  8t  Alphege,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
the  presence  of  King  Ethel  red.     His  religion  was  strangely  mingled 
with   the  practice  of  divination,  and  with  cruelty  and   immoral 
licence.     He  tried  to  force  Christianity  on  his  subjects  in  the  most 
despotic  spirit,  offering  splendid  rewards  to  the  chiefs  who  would 
accept  it,  and   threatening   those  who  refused  with    confiscation 
and  banishment,  torture  and  death.    He  travelled  through  every 
district  of  the  kingdom  to  enforce  his  purpose,  and  "  wheresoever 
he  came  " — says  Snorro  Sturleson — "  to  the  land  or  to  the  islands, 
he  held  an  assembly,  and  told  the  people  to  accept  the  right  faith 
and   to  be  baptized.     No  man    dared  to  say  anything   against 
it,  and   the  whole  country  which  he  passed  through  was  made 
Christian.'*  ^    Even  the  distant  islands  of  Orkney,  Shetland,  Faroe, 
and  the  Hebrides,  which  had  been  subdued  and  in   great  part 
peopled  by  the   Norwegian  vikings,  were  brought  nnder  Olafs 
system  of  conversion. 

His  fanatic  zeal  at  length  brought  its  own  punishment  through 
his  outrageous  treatment  of  the  widowed  Sw^iish  queen  Sigrid, 
because  she  refused  to  accept  Christianity  as  the  condition  of 
marriage  with  him.  She  married  Sweyn  of  Denmark,  who  joined 
her  son,  Olaf  Stotkonung,  of  Sweden,  in  an  attack  on  Norway ; 
and  Olaf  Tryggveson,  defeated  in  a  sea-fight,  jumped  overboard, 
with  his  nine  surviving  companions,  after  a  desperate  fight  on  his 
captured  vessel  (1000).  The  fame  of  his  bravery  and  vigour  sur- 
vived his  faults,  even  in  the  memory  of  his  heathen  subjects, 
while  the  Christians  invested  him  with  the  character  of  a  saint ; 
and  there  was  a  legend  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  fatal  battle 
and  was  seen  fifty  years  after  by  a  Norwegian,  still  living  as  the 
abbot  of  a  monastery  in  the  desert  of  Egypt. 

§  10.  The  career  of  Olaf  Tryggveson  was  strangely  repeated  in 
that  of  his  godchild  and  great-nephew  Olaf  Haroldson  (1016-1030) 
(afterwards  canonized  as  St.  Olaf),'  who  used  the  same  means 
lor  enforcing  Christianity.     His  chief  adviser  was  Bishop  Grimkil 

*  That  is,  the  son  of  Tryggve,  a  petty  prince  of  Norway. 

'  Snorro,  vol.  i.  p.  445.  For  some  of  the  strange  stories  of  Olars  pro- 
ceedings see  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 

*  Commonly  written  in  English,  St.  Olavej-and  in  Latin  OJaus. 
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an  Engliahman — the  "horced  tnan,"  09  the  heathens  called  Lim, 
from  the  shape  of  his  mitre— who  Iramed  an  ecclesiaatical  cude  fur 
Norway.  Jo  his  progresses  through  the  kingdom,  Ukf  often 
eocoiialered  armed  resistance  from  the  heatheu.  Oa  tme  sach 
occasion,  at  Dalen,  after  rotiticg  700  armed  pn^ns,  be  put  forward 
Grimkil  to  ai^ue  with  a  chief  named  Gndbrand,  who  malntaiaed 
the  superiority  of  'I'hor  because  he  could  be  seen,  ivhile  the  God 
of  the  Christians  wns  invisihle.  After  a  night  spent  io  prayer,  the 
king  put  the  questinu  to  the  test  While  he  pointed  to  the  rising 
Bun,  as  a  visible  witness  to  its  Creator,  a  gigantic  soliiit-r,  who  had 
been  instructed  in  his  part,  raiwd  the  club  and  dashed  the  huge  idol 
of  Thor  to  pieces.  Instead  of  the  thimder  of  the  god,  bursting  from 
dense  clouds,  raised  to  blot  out  the  light  of  the  sun,  there  came 
forth  a  sWBTm  of  loathEnmc  cn^atures  which  htid  fottened  on  tlic 
BOcriGces.  The  ropii  of  Dalen  confessed  the  idol's  impotence,  and 
received  baptism.' 

At  length  Olaf 's  violent  measures,  and  the  severity  with  which  he 
put  down  piracy  and  robbery,  cauEcd  a  large  part  of  bis  subjects  to 
support  the  claims  of  Canute.  Olaf  ded  into  Itussin,  and  was  soon 
after  killed  ia  an  attempt  to  recover  the  kingdom  (lOiW), 

The  Norwegians,  repeating  of  their  desertion,  and  moved  by  tlie 
fame  of  miracles  wrought  by  Olnf  in  Kussia,  and  by  his  remains  after 
death,  traoslnted  his  relics  to  the  church  of  St.  Clement  at  NidatBs 
(1031),  where  in  the  next  centuty  a  splendid  cathedral  was  built 
in  his  bonoor  ns  the  patron  saint  of  Norway.  This  religiouH  enthu- 
siasm roused  a  spirit  of  patriotism  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Canute  * 
fl035),  the  Danes  were  driven  out  by  OiflPs  son,  St.  Magnua  the 
Good,  under  whom  Christianity  was  fully  estAhlished  in  Norway. 
The  authority  of  the  Bisbop  of  Bremen  was  maiulained,  after  some 
resistance  ;  and  the  Norwegian  Church,  like  the  Swedish,  was  drawn 
into  close  connection  with  that  of  lionie. 

§  11.  Tlie  SLATONIAKsof  Jlfirraufa,  whohad  relapsed  into  idolatry 
after  Charles  the  Great  had  forced  baptism  upon  them,  were  again 
christianized  from  the  East,  but  they  were  brought  into  connection, 
though  never  closely,  with  the  Western  Church.  As  the  result  of 
communicationa  with  Bulgaria,  in  search  of  help  against  Louis  the 
German,  their  King  ItadisUv  applied  to  the  Emperor  Michael  for 
Christian  teachers ;  and  two  brothers  were  sent  from  Constantinople 
— CoDsiantiue,  better  known  by  bi»  later  name  of  Ctbil,  and 

•  Snorro,  vol.  ii.  p.  155-160 ;  BaherWon,  ml.  ii.  p.  486.  Comj-ar*  thi: 
dciitrnFtiaD  of  the  iniHge  of  Serspii.  Chap.  XI.  §  14. 

'  Amiiog  the  aoclenutiGal  ^uudatiuiu  which  Canute  Htablishml  in 
K'Twiiy,  u  in  his  othir  domiaioai,  wsa  the  tint  Uenedictlae  inoaiU(l«ry  in 
tht  kinedom,  n»r  Nidores. 
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Methodius — who  are  famed  as  the  apostles  of  Moravia  (863). 
Their  success  was  greatly  forwarded  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
Slavonic  tongue,  which— contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  missionaries — they  adopted  as  the  language  of  public 
worship,  translating  into  it  the  Liturgy  and  x)ortioDs  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  either  inventing  a  new  alphabet,  as  UlfiUas  had  done 
for  the  Goths,  or  improving  that  which  already  existed.* 

When  the  news  of  their  proceedings  reached  Home,  they  were 
summoned  thither  by  Pope  Nicolas  I.  As  the  political  relations  of 
Moravia  were  now  with  the  West,  where  the  danger  from  Germany 
made  the  friendship  of  the  Pope  of  great  value,  they  obeyed  the 
citation,  and  satisfied  Adrian  II.  (who  had  meanwhile  succeeded 
Nicolas)  of  their  orthodoxy.'  Cyril  died  at  Rome,  and  Methodius 
was  consecrated  archbishop  of  the  Moravians  by  Adrian  (a.d.  868). 
His  jurisdiction  was  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  modem  Austria 
and  Hungary  by  the  conquests  of  Svatopluk,  the  son  of  Badislav  (or 
Wratislav).  Methodius  was  involved  in  repeated  troubles  through 
the  jealousy  of  the  German  ecclesiastics,  who  saw  in  the  use  of  the 
Moravian  language  a  powerful  barrier  to  their  influence,  and  through 
the  opposition  of  his  German  suffragan,  Wiching,  who  seems  to 
have  alienated  Svatopluk  from  the  archbishop ;  but  Methodius  was 
supported  by  John  VIII.,  whom  he  visited  more  than  once  at  Rome.' 
After  the  death  of  Methodius,  Wiching  persecuted  the  clergy  who 
adhered  to  the  Slavonian  liturgy,  and  drove  them  into  Bulgaria 
(886).  Wiching  soon  afterwards  went  over  to  the  side  of  King 
Arnulf  (892) ;  and  a  few  years  later  the  independent  Church  of 
Moravia  came  to  an  end  with  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Bohemians  and  Magyars  (908). 

§  12.  The  friendly  relations  between  the  Moravians  and  the 
kindred  Czechs  led  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  to  Bohemia.  Here 
also,  indeed,  an  earlier  Christian  profession  had  been  made,  appa- 
rently as  a  mere  stroke  of  policy,  when  fourteen  Bohemian  chiefs 

*  The  Cyrilltan  alphabet — as  it  is  called  in  distinction  from  the  other 
Slavonian  alphabet,  namely,  the  Glagolitic  (from  glagolj  a  tcord  or  letter) — 
was  based  on  the  Greek,  with  some  Armenian  and  other  Oriental  elements. 
It  has  been  superseded  in  Moravia,  since  the  sixteenth  centnry,  by  the  Roman 
alphabet,  but  is  still  used  in  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  and  is  the  chief  basis 
of  the  Russian  alphabet.  For  the  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
two  alphabets,  see  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  386-7.  The  chief  modern  authority 
on  the  whole  subject  is  Ginzel,  Geschichte  der  Slawenapostel  CyriU  %md 
MethodinSy  Leimeritz,  1857. 

-  Cyril  would  be  the  more  disposed  to  a  connection  with  Rome,  as  he 
had  been  in  opposition  to  Photius  at  Constantinople. 

'  Some  place  his  death  at  Rome,  at  dates  varying  between  881  and  910 
but  he  more  probably  died  in  Bohemia  about  885.     (Robertson,  val.  ii. 
p.  390.) 
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appeared  before  Louis  liic!  German  nt  Eatiaboo,  and  wera  baptized  liy 
tliHir  own  desire  (845);  but  Bohemia  vas  atill  a,  heatlicn  land  till 
lOwards  the  end  of  the  nlDth  century,  when  the  duke  BorzisToi  was 
baptized,  with  thirty  cumpanions,  on  a  visit  to  Svatopluk  in  Moravia.' 
Hia  wife  Ludmilla  became  a  zealous  Cliriatian,  and  was  canonized 
after  lier  death,  wbicli  was  contrived  through  the  jealousy  of  her 
daugliter-io-law,  Dragomini,  a  zealous  pagan,  whose  busbnnd,  Badi- 
alav,  liod  left  his  two  young  Bona  to  hia  mother's  care  (926).  The 
older  of  these  sons,  Wenccslav,  a  devoted  Christian,  was  murdered 
by  hia  brolher,  Boleslav  the  Cruel  (936),  who  persecnted  his  Chrix- 
tian  Bubjeots,  But  being  conquered  by  Otho  I.  (9511),  ha  woa  com- 
pelled to  restore  freedom  of  worabip,  and  to  rebuild  the  churches 
and  monasterjeB  which  he  had  destroyed.  His  son,  Boleslav  the 
Pious,  established  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  tiie  State,  and 
founded  the  bishopric  of  Prague,  nudcr  the  metropoltlau  see  of 
Maim  (973). 

'I'be  second  bishop,  Adalbert,'  a  Bohemian,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  Oennany,  incurred  much  opposition  by  his  cSbrta  to  reform  i 

the  corrupt  morals  of  the  clergy  nnd  to  reclaim  the  people  from  j 

polygamy  and  ulave-dealing,  as  well  as  byliis  attempts  to  introduce 
the  Latin  lilui^  and  the  Itoman  canon  law.  lie  finally  left 
Bohemia  in  991!,  and  went  on  a  mission  to  the  heathen  Prusraans, 
by  whom  ho  was  martyred  on  the  shore  of  the  Friscbe  lIafF(99T). 
He  was  buried  by  Boleslav,  the  Christian  duke  of  Poland,  at  Gnesen, 
where  hia  slirina  attracted  mitny  pilgrims,  and  was  visited  by 
Otho  III.  (1000>  In  1039  a  Bohemian  exj>editiott  traiisportwl  the 
remains  of  the  martin'ed  eaint,  with  the  rich  ofierings  of  his  shriue, 
to  Prague ;  but  the  Fales  muntained  that  a  mistake  had  been  made, 
and  that  Gnesen  slill  possessed  the  true  body  of  St.  Adalbert.  The 
nse  of  the  Slavouic  liturgy,  introduced  into  Bohemia  from  Moravia, 
was  regarded  by  the  Itoman  party  aa  a  mark  of  iieresy.  It  was  pre- 
served, with  intervals  of  suppression,  at  the  abbey  of  Sazawa, 
founded  in  103S,  till  the  monks  were  expelled  and  their  books 
destroyed  by  the  reigning  sovereign  iu  1097.  It  was  from  time  to 
L:|lime  revived  in  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  still  used  in  several 
TjUyriaa  churches,  but  its  Isngu^e  is  nu intelligible  to  the  people. 
'  S  13.  PoLAM*  received  Christianity  from  Bohemia  through  the 
narringe  of  the  Polish  duke,  Micceslav,  with  Dambrowka,  daughter 
■  «f  Boleelav  the  Cruel,  who  persuaded  her  husband  to  receive  the 
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faith  and  to  enforce  it  on  his  subjects  by  severe  penalties,  like  those 
of  their  own  barbaric  laws  (967).  A  bishopric  was  founded  at 
Posen,  under  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  till  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Gnesen  was  established  by  Otho  III.  (1000).  The  powerful 
son  of  Mieceslav,  Boleslav  Chrobry  (992-1025)/  who  assumed  the 
title  of  king,  brought  Poland  into  close  connection  with  the  Boman 
Church.  From  an  early  period  a  tribute  of  "  Peter's  pence  " — a 
penny  yearly  from  every  Pole,  except  the  nobles  and  clergy — was 
paid  to  the  papal  treasury.  On  the  death  of  Boleslav's  son,  Miece- 
slav II.  (1034),  the  kingdom  was  threatened  with  anarchy  and  the 
restoration  of  heathenism,^  till  the  Poles  recalled  his  banished  son, 
Casimir,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Germany.*  The  murder  of 
Stanislaus,  bishop  of  Cracow,  by  Casimir's  grandson,  Boleslav  11. 
(whom  the  bishop  had  excommunicated),  gave  the  Polish  Church 
her  patron  saint  and  martyr  (1079). 

§  14.  While  the  converted  Poles  were  brought  into  close  com- 
munion with  Rome,  their  kindred  neighbotirs  in  Bussia  became 
devoted  adherents  of  the  Greek  form  of  Christianity ;  and  thus  was 
sown  one  most  fruitful  seed  of  the  fatal  rivalry  between  the  two 
nations. 

Among  the  Slavonian  tribes,  who  peopled  the  western  and 
central  parts  of  the  vast  region  of  Europe  now  called  Bussia,  and 
whose  country,  together  with  Poland  and  Lithuania,,  formed  the 
Slavia*  of  early  medieval  geography,  the  first  nucleus  of  the  mighty 
monarchy  of  later  days  was  formed  when  the  Viking  Rurik  led  in 
his  Varangian  warriors  from  Scandinavia,  and  established  a  princi- 
pality at  Novgorod  on  the  river  Volkhov,  a  little  below  the  point 
where  it  flows  out  of  Lake  Ilmen  towards  Lake  Ladoga  (862).* 

*  The  same  who  encouraged  the  mission  of  Adalbert,  and  redeemed  and 
buried  his  body. 

3  It  was  now  that  the  Bohemians  made  the  successful  invasion  mentioned 
above. 

■  The  story  that  Casimir  had  become  a  monk,  and  that  Pope  Benedict  IX. 
exacted  new  marks  of  subjection  to  Rome  as  the  price  of  his  release  from 
his  vows,  is  probably  fabulous. 

*  It  is  in  the  fifth  century  that  this  name  takes  the  place  of  SamuUia 
Europaea^  in  consequence  of  the  immigration  of  the  Slavs,  who  appear  to 
have  entered  the  country  from  the  south-west.  At  the  time  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned  the  north  of  Russia  was  still  peopled  by  the  abo* 
riginal  Finns,  and  the  cast  and  south  by  the  Scythians,  who  cut  off  the 
Slavonians  from  the  Euxine  Sea. 

*  This  account  of  the  earliest  native  chronicler — ^Nestor,  a  monk  of 
Kiev  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century — is  accepted  by  the  best 
modern  historians  as  probably  true  in  its  main  features.  The  term 
Varangian,  made  famous  by  the  Varangian  guards  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
is  explained  as  "  allies  "  or  "  confederates ;"  and  it  seems  that  the  bands  led 
by  Ruric  and  other  northern  chieftains  were  composed  of  adventurers  *  of 
various  nations.     As  to  the  name  J?tts,  we  have  hardly  evidence  enough 
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Pasaiag  the  narrow  watershed  inlo  the  valleyof  the  Dnieper,  the  ari- 
venturers  eatablished  a  line  of  mingled  commerco  and  piracy  from 
the  Baltic  to  tlie  Euxiue,  and  founded  a  second  principahly  at  wlmt 
was  afterwards  the  secrot  city  of  Kiev,  which  sooq  eclipsed  Nov- 
gorod. We  must  refer  to  Gibbon's  graphic  story  for  the  repeated 
assaults  made  bj  the  princes  of  Kiev  on  the  imperia!  capital '  witK 
their  fleets  of  canoes  hollowed  out  of  trees  {7iu>niia:yla\  creating 
Biich  aiarm  as  to  inspire  the  propliecy — which  has  stood  on  record 
nearly  a  thousand  years — that  the  Ituinana  in  the  latt  days  ilioulii 
It  PUistert  ly  ConBtanlinopU, 

The  intervals  of  these  assaults  were  filled  up  by  treaties  and  com- 
nerce;  and  we  have  accounts,  more  or  less  legendary,  of  attempts 
to  plant  Christianity  among  the  KuasUns,  from  Ibeir  earliest  inter* 
course  with  Conslanlinople.'  Tlie  patriarch  Ignatius  is  said  to 
have  consecrated  n  bishop  for  Uussia ;  and  PhoLios  *  wrote  lo  the 
Oriental  patriarchs  that  the  fierce  and  barbarous  Russians  had  been 
converted  by  the  Greek  Church ;  but  they  wei'o,  at  all  events  pagans 
in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  In  9&5,  Oloa,  iho  princess- 
n^ent  of  Kussia,  was  baptized  at  Constantinople  by  the  name  of 
Helena,  when  on  a  visit  to  Consantinfe  VII.  Porphyrogenitus ; 
hut  her  efforts  to  spread  the  faiUi  at  homo  were  defeated  by  her  80n 
Svatcekv. 

The  permanent  eatablislunent  of  Christinnity  in  Itusaia  datea 
from  the  treaty  made  by  St.  Vlauimib,  the  son  of  Svnloslav,  with 
the  emperors  Basil  II.  and  Cottslantino  IX,,  after  his  capture  of 
Kborsun  (9dti).  The  mind  of  the  Grand  I'riuce  is  said  to  have 
been  prepared  by  the  reports  of  parsons  whom  ho  had  sent  to 
observe  the  various  forms  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  German  Cliris- 
tianity;  especially  through  the  impression  made  on  his  envoys  at 
Constantinople  by  the  splendours  of  St.  Sophia  and  the  almost 
celestial  glory  of  the  eucharistio  service.  But  Yladimir's  determi- 
ning motives  were  less  spiritual.  His  demand  for  the  hand  of  Anna, 
the  sister  of  JSasil  11.  and  of  llieophano  (the  wife  of  Otho  II.),  was 
ouly  granted  on  the  condition  of  his  receiving  Christian  baptism,  at 
which  he  look  the  nnme  of  Basil.  Un  his  return  to  Kiev  he  caused 
the  image  of  the  national  god,  Pernn,  to  be  dragged  at  a  horse's 
tail  and  thrown  into  the  Dnieper;  and  the  people  were  summoned 
to  a  general  baptism  in  the  river,  on  pain  of  bung  proclaimed  rebels, 
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Bishoprics  were  founded,  and  churches  were  built  on  the  Byzantine 
model ;  parents  were  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  the  new 
Christian  schools ;  and  the  Scriptures  were  circulated  in  the  Slavonic 
version  of  Cyril.  The  work  began  by  Vladimir  was  carried  on  by 
his  son  Yaroslav,  when  he  united  the  monarchy  after  an  interval  of 
civil  war  (1019-1054).  The  Greek  ecclesiastical  law  was  adopted 
for  the  Russian  Church ;  but  the  clergy,  who  had  hitherto  been 
subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  were  placed  under  a 
native  primate. 

§  15.  The  Magyars  and  Slavonians  of  Hungaby,  like  their  Mora- 
vian neighbours,  received  Christianity  first  from  the  Greek  Church, 
but  were  afterwards  brought  into  the  Latin  communion .  The  Magyar 
prince,  Gyulas,  was  baptized  when  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople  in 
948,  and  a  bishop,  Hierotheus,  was  sent  back  with  him  into  Hun- 
gary. The  victories  of  Henry  J.  and  Otho  I.  over  the  Hungarians 
opened  the  way  for  a  new  German  mission  under  the  direction  of 
Pllligrin,  bishop  of  Passau.  The  duke  Geisa  (972-983)  was  con- 
verted by  his  wife  Sarolta,  daughter  of  Gyulas ;  but  the  real  founder 
of  the  powerful  Christian  kingdom  of  Hungary  was  their  son,  Waik, 
whom  Bishop  Adalbert*  baptized,  when  four  or  five  years  old,  by 
the  name  of  Stephen  (983  or  984).  Having  rebeived  a  careful  edu- 
cation, he  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  about  eighteen,  and 
in  his  reign  of  forty-one  years  he  maintained  the  character  of  piety 
justice,  and  firmness  (997-1038).  He  formed  a  close  alliance  with 
the  German  power  by  his  marriage  with  Gisela,  sister  of  Henry  of 
Bavaria  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Henry  II.) ;  put  down  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  heathen  party  ;  and  obtained  the  erection  of  his  duchy 
into  a  kingdom  by  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  with  the  blessing  of  Pope 
Sylvester  II.^  (1000). 

According  to  a  vow  made  during  his  contest  with  the  heathen 
party,  Stephen  placed  his  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  the 
Virgin.  He  organized  and  endowed  a  Christian  establishment 
throughout  his  dominions ;   built  churches  and  monasteries ;   and 

*  Probably  the  Bishop  of  Prague.  According  to  the  Grerman  chroniclers, 
Stephen  was  not  baptized  till  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage. 

*  The  Romanists  attempt  to  make  the  bestowal  of  the  kingdom  the  act 
of  the  Pope,  who  (they  say)  wrote  a  letter  to  Stephen,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  (in  obedience  to  a  vision)  sent  him  the  famous  crown  which  has  ever 
since  been  used  at  Hungarian  coronations.  The  genuineness  of  the  letter 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  is  a  matter  of  much  dispute ;  and  the  crown  seems  to 
be  a  curious  combination  of  Greek  and  Koman  workmanship.  Its  lower 
part,  which  bears  the  name  of  a  Greek  emperor,  Constantine  (probably 
Porphyrogenitus),  is  surmounted  by  arches  which  seem  to  be  of  Romau 
work.  (See  Mailath,  Geschichte  der  Majyaren ;  and  Robertson,  vol.  iL 
p.  475). 
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founded  au  archiepiBCOpal  sea  at  Gran,  with  ten  auffragan  bishops. 
For  the  training  of  the  natiye  clergj  and  advancement  of  educa- 
tion among  the  people,  Stejibes  founded  an  Hungarian  College 
at  Home.  He  built  hospitals  and  monasteries  for  Hungarians  at 
Kome,  Ravonna,  Constantinople,  and  Jeniaalem  ;  while  strangers 
from  foreign  parts  were  received  with  such  hospilality,  that  Hun- 
gary became  the  favouril^  route  for  pilgrims  from  the  West  to 
the  Holy  Land,  instead  of  the  voyage  by  sea,  Stephen's  eminent 
services  to  the  Church  are  said  to  liave  been  rewarded  Ly  a  commis- 
Bton  to  act  OS  vicar  of  tho  Holy  See  in  bis  own  domiuionaj  and 
after  his  death  lie  was  canonized  as  the  patron  saint  of  Uuugarj*. 
During  the  discords  among  bis  succeesors,  heathenism  revived  more 
than  once ;  aud  it  was  not  finally  extinguished  in  the  Hungarian 
domiuioDS  till  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  the  king  St. 
Ladislaus  (1077-1095). 

§  IG.  The  iandanorthand  nortb-eaBtofGeimnny.onthu  southern 
and  eastern  Bbores  of  the  Baltic,  and  those  round  the  northern  anna 
of  the  same  sea,  were  the  last  seats  of  heathenism  in  £uro)«.  Henry 
the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great  made  several  Buccessfu]  campaigns 
against  the  Wends  on  the  south  of  the  Baltic;*  and,  besides  several 
other  bishoprics,  Otho  founded  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  as 
the  ecclesiastical  centre  for  that  region  (968).  But  dislike  of  the 
German  conquerors  raised  a  natural  [irejudice  against  their  religion ; 
their  missionaries  were  ignorant  of  the  Slavonic  tongue ;  and  "  it  is 
said  that  the  clergy  showed  greah?r  eagerne^  to  raise  money  from 
the  people  than  to  iustruct  them."^  In  the  frequent  insurrections 
Against  the  German  yoke,  the  clergy  were  driven  out  and  the 
churches  and  nionasterieB  destroyed. 

In  1032  GOTTSCHALK,'  a  prince  of  the  Obolriti,  who  bad  been 
brought  up  in  a  German  monastery,  exasperated  by  the  mnrder  of 
his  father,  escaped  to  hU  people  and  became  a  fierce  enemy  of  the 
Germans  and  the  Christians.  But  having  been  taken  prisoner,  he 
repented;  and  when  he  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Wends  (1045), 
he  devoted  all  his  energy  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
and  a  national  church.     Gottsohalk   himself  (like   tit.   OHWald  of 

1  The  priDcipal  Wetidish  tribes  were  tho  Obolriti,  in  Holstcia  and  Heck- 
lenbuig;  the  Lulieii  at  Wilhi.  Intween  the  Elbe  uid  tbe  Odei ;  the  Pane- 
ramana,  from  the  Oder  to  the  Tiituia ;  uid  the  Sorabi,  further  tu  the  south, 

'  Adam  of  Bremen,  vol.  Hi.  p.  32 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i\.  p.  4T3.  Adatn 
makes  the  same  compliiat  of  the  covetousiHss  of  the  clergy  an  a  hiDdiatice 
to  the  ipread  of  the  Gospel  in  Sweden, 

'  ThisGennBn  name,  signifying  ■■  eervantof  God  "  (oompara  Chap.  X! 
§  t4),  may  have  been  given  him  in  the  moaulery,  or  asaamed  li' 
»ii50  of  his  devotion  In  the  tlirlJlian  ejuw. 
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Northumbria)  preached  and  expounded  the  Scriptures  to  the  people 
in  their  own  language ;  and  he  was  aided  by  missiooaries  sent  by 
Adalbert  of  Bremen.  His  success  roused  the  national  spirit  against 
him  as  a  friend  of  the  Germans ;  and  he  was  murdered  in  a  heathen 
insurrection  (1066). 

After  a  series  of  cruel  persecutions  and  civil  wars,  the  Wendish 
kingdom  fell  before  the  Crusade  against  North  German  heathenism 
led  by  Henry  the  Lion,  who  divided  the  land  among  his  Baxon  war- 
riors, except  the  original  territory  of  the  Obotriti,  where  Privizlav 
(the  ancestor  of  the  reigning  house  of  Mecklenburg)  held  the  remnant 
of  the  kingdom  as  the  vassal  of  Saxony,  and  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity  (1164).*  About  the  same  time  the  Luticii  were  sub- 
dued, and  their  land  colonized  with  Germans,  by  Albert  the  Bear, 
the  founder  of  the  marquisate  of  Brandenburg  (1157).  Christianity 
continued  to  be  enforced  upon  the  remnant  of  the  Wends  by  the 
mission  of  the  sword ;  but  it  had  its  self-denying  apostles  in  such 
men  as  the  devoted  Vicelin,  bishop  of  Oldenburg  (pb,  1154),  bis 
successor  Gerold,  who  founded  the  bishopric  of  Liibeck,  Evermod, 
bishop  of  Ratzeburg,  and  Bemo,  bishop  of  Schwerin. 

§  17.  While  the  Wends  to  the  west  of  the  Oder  were  thus  sub- 
dued and  christianized  by  the  German  power,  those  of  Pomerania 
fell  under  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dominion  of  Poland,  after  \od$ 
%/ars  between  the  Poles  and  their  fierce  neighbours.  As  early  as 
1000,  Duke  Boleslav,  with  the  concurrence  of  Otho  III.,  attempted 
the  conversion  of  the  Pomeranians,  and  the  bishopric  of  Colberg  was 
founded  at  the  same  time  as  the  Polish  archbishopric  of  Gnesen. 
But  the  see  did  not  survive  its  first  bishop,  Beinbern;  and  the 
people  were  still  pagans  above  a  century  later  when  the  Eastern 
Pomeranians  were  conquered  by  Boleslav  III.,  who  made  them 
promise  to  receive  Christianity  (1120).  All  his  clergy,  however, 
recoued  from  the  hopeless  mission  to  such  ^erce  heathens ;  and  it 
Avas  undertaken  by  a  Spanish  monk  named  Bernard,  who  had  been 
ordained  a  bit»hop  by  Pope  Paschal  II.  The  Pomeranians  are  reported 
to  have  despised  Bernard's  ascetic  poverty,  asking,  "  How  can  we 
believe  that  a  man  so  miserable  as  not  even  to  have  shoes  can  be 
the  messenger  of  God,  to  whom  all  things  belong?*'  Retiring  to  a 
monastery  at  Bamberg,  his  report  of  the  state  of  Pomerania  roused 
the  zeal  of  Otho,  the  bishop  of  that  see,  who  was  eminent  for  his 
piety,  energy,  and  success  as  a  preacher  in  the  native  language. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  and  of  Pope  Calixtus 
II.,  Boleslav  sent  Otho  to  the  Pomeranians  with  splendid  equip- 

'  Henry  the  Lion  exacted  homage  from  the  bishops  of  the  conqaered 
territory;  but  on  his  fall  in  1180,  they  returned  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Em])ire. 
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mcnU  and  presenls,  and  a  royal  guard  (1124).  But,  however  politic 
this  use  of  the  experience  taught  hy  Bernard's  fuilure,  Otho  was  far 
more  richly  furniahed  with  a  comhination  of  nuaUties  unexaniplod 
in  medieval  missioos,  e.\cepC  i>erhapa  by  Bonilace ;  firmness  without 
aelf-will,  zeal  without  severity,  gentienesa  aud  placability  without 
weakness,  cnthuBiosm  without  fauaticism.  He  waa  welcomed  hy 
Duke  Wratialav,  who  waa  already  a  secret  couvert,  having  been 
baptized  wliite  a  prisoaer  or  hostage  ia  Poland,  and  hy  his  wife,  who 
was  a  zealous  Cbristiau.  Thousanils  of  converts  were  made,  whom 
Otho  taught  to  renounce  polygamy  and  infanticide.  But  the  heathen 
opposition  was  still  rehemeut,  and  at  the  town  of  Julin  Otho 
narrowly  escaped  martyrdom.  The  peofJe  of  Stettin,  the  capital, 
showed  no  favourable  diaposition,  but  they  agreed  to  consult  the 
Polish  duke,  who  answered  hy  declaring  himself  the  enemy  of  all 
pagans,  at  the  same  time  promising  to  remit  half  their  tribute 
if  they  would  decide  for  Christianity.  Otho  followed  iip  these  in- 
ducements by  aa  attack  upon  the  idols ;  and  the  impression  produced 
hy  their  unavenged  destruction  was  deepened  by  bis  refusal  to 
accept  any  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  chief  temple,  which  waa  tumi'd 
into  a  church  dedicated  to  the  martyr  St.  Adalbert.  After  baptizing 
many  thousands  of  the  people,  Otho  returned  to  Bamberg  (1125).' 
Three  years  later  bo  made  a  second  visit  to.the  country;  and  from 
that  time  Christianity,  though  greatly  mixed  with  the  relics  of 
heathenism,  was  finally  established  in  Fomentnia. 

The  last  stronghold  of  heathenism  among  the  Wends  on  the  south 
Baltic  coa^it  waa  the  sacred  island  of  liiigen,  whose  people  broke  off 
nil  intercourse  with  the  converted  Pomeranians.  These  latter  joined, 
in  1168,  with  Waldemar  III.  of  Denmark,  to  conquer  Eiigen,  which 
was  placed  by  Pope  Alexander  111.  under  Absalom,  bishop  of 
Koskield,  a  Eealous  missionary.  The  M^debui^  Chronicle  describes 
the  Christianity  thus  "impressed"  on  the  Rugians  aa-'asbadow, 
which  in  a  short  time  was  done  away  with  by  Waldeuiar's  avarice, 
and  by  the  scantiness  and  inactivity  of  the  tnichcrs."' 

§  18.  On  the  south-oaslpm  shores  of  the  Paltic,  heathenism  held 
its  ground  till  the  thirteenth  and  even  Ihe  fourteenth  century,  among 
the  Letbt  of  Lithuania  and  Prussia,  and  the  remnant  of  Finns,  with 
whom  the  Letts  were  mingled  in  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Coiirlnnd.' 
Into  the  latter  countries  Christianity  first  obtained  an  entrance  in  the 
eleventh  ceotnry  thtoagh  the  commerce  of  the  Danes  and  Swedes; 

I  For  the  miracles  with  which  the  hiitory  of  Otho's  tnitsiona  was  embel-  . 

K4.  «e  Itoliertwn.  vol.  iii.  pp.  I6ti,  IBT.  ^^^J 

Riihertsnn,  vol.  lii.  p.  lOT.  jJ^^^^M 

Theae  three  coontriea  Iwk  their  niuncs  from  Lettish  tribes  v/h'.  s^^^^^^^H 
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and  a  century  later  some  merchants  of  Breiyen  formed  a  settlement 
on  the  Dw'ina  (1158).     In  1186  Meinhard,  a  canon  of  the  Augus- 
tinlan  monastery  of  Segeberg  in  Holstein,  undertook  a  mission  to 
the  Livonians,  who  were  then  subject  to  Kussia.    By  the  favour  of 
Vladimir,  a  church  was  built  at  Yxktill  on  the  Dvina,  and  Mein- 
hard was  consecrated  bishop  by  Hartwig,  archbishop  of  Bremen. 
After  making  many  converts,  amidst  constant  perils  of  death  to 
himself  and  his  companions,  Meinhard  died  in  119G.     His  successor, 
Berthold,  a  Cistercian  abbot  of  Loccum  on  the  Weser,  was  driven 
out  by  the   heathen  Livonians,  and  returned  at  the  head  of  a 
crusading  force,  which  ho  had  raised  with  the  sanction  of  Pope 
Celestine  III.,  only  to  perish  by  the  sword  which  he  had  taken 
(1198). 

The  next  bishop,  Albert,  a  canon  of  Bremen,  organized  a  more 
systematic  Crusade,  by  founding  a  military  order  on  the  model  of 
the  Templars,  called  **  Brethren  of  the  Sword,**  who  were  placed  by 
Innocent  III.  on  an  equality  with  Crusaders  to  the  Holy  Land 
(1202) ;  and  he  obtained  feudal  rights  over  Livonia  from  Philip  of 
Swabia.  Albert  transferred  his  episcopal  see  to  Biga,  which  he 
had  founded  in  1200;  and  his  crusaders  won  new  lands  and  con- 
verts through  their  constant  wars  with  the  Esthonians,  Cours, 
Lithuanians  and  Russians;  but  disputes  arose  among  themselves, 
which  were  turned  by  Innocent  III.  to  the  advantage  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  Danes,  who  aided  in  the  conquest  of  Esthonia,  claimed 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  the  Pope  decided  the  contest  by  sanction- 
ing two  Esthouian  bishoprics,  the  Danish  at  Beval,  and  the  German 
at  Leal,  whence  it  was  removed  to  Dorpat  After  the  death  of 
Bishop  Albert  in  1229,  the  progress  of  the  work  became  closely 
connected  with  the  kindred  enterprise  in  Prussia  and  Lithuania. 
In  1246  Riga  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  archbishopric,  and 
Innocent  IV.  made  it  the  metropolitan  see  for  Prussia,  Livonia, 
and  Esthonia  (1253). 

§  19.  The  name  of  Prussia,  now  famous  as  the  head  of  Germany, 
was  originally  given, — merely  from  its  vicinity  to  Russia/— to  the 
small  region  between  the  rivers  Memel  and  Vistula,  inhabited,  not 
by  Germans,  but  by  a  fierce  barbarian  tribe  of  Letts,  in  attempting 
whose  conversion  Adalbert  of  Prague  had  found  a  martyr's  death 
(997).'  His  fate  was  shared,  a  few  years  later,  by  the  monk  Bruno, 
with  his  eighteen  companions,  on  the  borders  of  Lithuania  (1009) ; 
and  two  centuries  passed  before  a  new  mission  was  undertaken  by 

*  The  Slavonic  prefix  po  (or,  in  the  fuller  form,  pommo)  signifies  "near :" 
thus  Fo-merania  means  "near  the  sea"  (morig)^  and  is  precisely equiyalent 
to  the  Celtic  Ar-morica. 

*  See  above,  §  12. 
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Godfrey,  the  CiHtercina  abbot  of  Lukca  in  Poland,  with  a.  monk 
named  Philip,  who  converted  two  of  the  Prussian  princes  (1207), 
but  were  aoon  martyred.  The  work  was  resumed  in  two  years  by 
Christian,  a  Cistercian  monk  of  Oliva  near  Danzig,  who  was  conse- 
crated as  miasiouary  bishop  (1314),  and  is  styled  the  Apostle  of 
Prussia.  But  there  was  strong  opposition  from  the  Polish  Cister- 
ci&Qs,  and  the  oppression  of  the  King  of  Poland  and  the  Duke  of 
Pomerania  provoked  a.  general  massacre  of  the  Christiana  in  Prussia. 
Christian  now  followed  the  example  set  by  Albert  ill  Livonin, 
and,  with  tbo  sanction  of  Hoaorius  III.,  he  founded  the  order  of 
Kni^htB  of  pobrin,  called  JtfiKiM  Chriati  (1225);  but  they  were 
almost  totally  desiroyed  by  the  heathen  PrusMana  within  a  year. 
In  this  extremity  ChriHtian  sought  the  aid  of  tbe  famous  Teutonic 
Knighlt,  a  mililaiy  order  which,  having  been  originally  formed  in 
Palestine  by  forty  German  crusaders  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bremen,  to  tend  the  sick  and  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Acre  (1160), 
had  grown  to  great  power,  privilege,  and  wealth,  under  its  fourUi 
Grand  Master,  Herman  of  Salza,  of  whom  a  chronicler  says  tbat 
"he  had  the  Pope  and  the  Smperor,  with  other  princes  and  great 
men,  in  his  own  hand,  so  that  he  obtained  whatever  be  might  ask 
for  its  honour  and  advantage."'  At  his  death,  the  order  numbered 
more  than  two  thousand  knights  of  noble  German  families. 

In  1230,  Herman  of  Balka  led  into  Pnisua  a  hundred  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  who  began  a  blooily  war  of  nearly  aisty  years 
against  the  heathen  Prussians,  and  also  against  the  dukes  of  Poland 
and  Pomerania.  This  northern  branch  of  the  order  was  invested 
by  Gregory  IS.  and  Innocent  IV.  with  the  privileges  of  crusaders, 
and  by  the  emperor  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  lands  they  might 
conquer  or  acquire  by  gift.  They  ealabliahed  forts,  which  after- 
wards grew  into  great  cities,  sucli  as  Elblng,  Thorn,  and  Kijnigs- 
bei™.*  The  oonquercd  Prussians  were  offered  the  choice  of  baptism 
or  banishment ;  and  tiiey  were  not  so  much  converted  as  estermi- 
nated  by  the  sword  of  the  knights  and  the  adventurers  who  flocked 
from  Germany,  Poland,  and  Bohemia,  to  share  the  merit  and  profits 
of  this  northoni  crusade.  The  sovereignty  of  the  knights  was  fnlly 
established  in  1283,  and  the  depopulated  lands  of  Prussia  were 
replenished  by  German  colonists  during  the  following  century.  In 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland,  where  the  Brethren  of  the  l^nxird, 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  (123G),  the  process  of 

'  pptr.  Dusliurg  (Peia  of  Dniaburg),  WronWoii  PnissiJ^,  in  Hirjuh, 
Scriplurts  Henan  Pnaiivriim,  i.  2 ;  Enbertson,  vol,  ii.  p.  256. 

■  This  «ncitnt  capital  af  Prnssia  received  iti  loyel  nsme  {Mom  Segtui) 
ia  honour  uf  King  Ottocir  of  Bohemia,  the  ally  of  tlie  Tentonic  Knighti  ja 
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extermination  was  tcea  complete,  Ihe  native  popnlation  being  re- 
duced t«  a  Btat«  of  BerTdom,  which  lasted  till  the  general  ematicipa- 
tion  of  the  serfs  in  Russia  (1861).' 

As  we  have  seen  in  other  coses,  this  propagation  of  Cbristianitj'' 
hy  (he  sword  was  accompanied  by  purer  missioDary  labours,  in  which 
the  Dominicans  horo  a  chief  pan.  The  ecclesiastical  organization 
of  the  conquered  provinces  was  effected  by  William,  bishop  of 
Hodena  and  afterwards  Cardinal  of  Sabino,  who,  as  legate  of  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  united  them  uniler  one  authority  {1245),  and  they 
were  placed  under  the  metropolitan  see  of  Biga  (1253). 

§  20.  The  lon}:e3t  resistance  to  the  Teutonic  cnisaders  was  in  Li- 
thuania, where  liingoldfoundeda  principality  (1230),  which  his  son 
Mendog  tried  to  aggrandize  by  conquest.  Defeated  by  Ihe  united 
German  orders,  he  waa  obliged  to  accept  baptism  as  the  condition  of 
peace  (1252) ;  but  he  soon  felt  strong  cuough  to  throw  off  the  hated 
badge  of  subjection.  On  the  death  of  his  son  Wolstiuik,  who  had  an- 
cerely  accepted  Christianity  (1266),  heathenism  was  re-established ; 
and  no  Christinn  whs  tolerated  in  the  country  till  the  reign  of 
the  Grand  Prince  Gedimla  (1315-1340).  Dominican  moalcs  and 
IluBsian  priests  now  vied  with  one  another  in  making  converiis  to 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches,  and  Ihe  next  prince,  Oldgerd,  was 
baptized  in  Ihe  Greek  faith,  but  apostatiseiL  It  was  not  till  near 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  tlint  heathenism  waa  abolished 
and  the  Boman  form  of  Christianity  eBtablished  in  Lithuania, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  unit«d  to  Polnnd,  on  the  marrit^  of 
Jagello,  Ihe  son  of  Oldgerd,  to  Hedwig,  the  heiress  of  the  Polish 
crown  (1380).  The  people  flocked  to  baptism  in  imitation  of  their 
prince,  and  au  e|iiacopal  see  waa  established  at  Wilna. 

'  These  proTinccs  wero  ceded  by  Sweden  to  Peter  the  Great  in  1721. 
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den  and  teaching,  jo| ;  teal 
a(^iuit  heresy,  jo);  doaih, 
J04;  tll»coverv  of  his  bones, 
J04;  biography  by  Aihan- 
asiuH.  104. 

Antichrists  und  the  spirit  of 
Antichrist,  50;  the  name 
applii-d  to  the  Pap4cy  by 
PUotius.  546. 

Antidicomarianita^  tlie.  478. 

Antioch,  iMginnlng  of  Uie 
Gentile  Church  at,  j5 ;  Chris- 
tians at,  j6;  relations  be- 
tween the  Church  of,  and 
Jerusalem,  17 ;  Judaizcrs  at, 

,  School  of,  Greek  writers 

o(  the,  14'}. 
Antiphon,  the,  or  responsive 

hymn,  iqj. 
Anliphonal  singing,  277. 
Antitacta,  the,  sect  of,  22 ). 
Antoninus  Pius,  his  tolerant 

policy,  71. 
Antony  of  Sykeum,  Patriarch, 

A^thartodoceta,  the  heresy  of 
the,  J75. 

Apocryphal  Gospels,  26,  n. 

St.  Apulllnare  In  Classe.  church 
of,  at  Ravenna,  4)4. 

Apollinarian  heresy,  the,  c<m- 
demnod  by  the  Second  Gene- 
ral Council,  274. 

Apollonius,  umrtyrdom  of,  78. 

of   Tyana,   life    of,    by 

I'hilostratuH,  1 16. 

Apuiogists,  the  Christian,  69, 
92 ;  before  and  contemporary 
with  Justin,  92-94. 

Apostles,  the,  special  ofHce  of 
Peter,  Paul  and  John,  14: 
appointment  of  the  twelve, 
16;  their  commission  and 
oflBco,  17;  miracles  of,  32, 

ih 

Apostles'  Creed,  the,  214. 

Apostolic  churches,  constitu- 
tion of,  48;  internal  slate, 
48;  beginnings  of  heresies, 
49 ;  8p<'citic  heresies,  49,  50. 

I^rt'cepts,  the,  42. 

Apostolical  Constitutions  and 
Canons,  the  Clementine,  99. 

Succession,  the,  18}. 

Arcadius,  his  reign  at  Constan- 
tinople, 28;. 

Archdeacons,  elected  by  den- 
cons,  18  J ;  appointed  by 
bishops,  298. 

Arian  heresy,  the,  252;  its 
original  sources.  252 ;  spread. 
254;  condemned  by  the  First 
General  Council  at  Nicaeo, 
254;  at  Aries  and  Milan, 
262. 

Arlanism,  of  the  barbarian  con- 
querors of  Home,  289,  185; 
extirpation    of,    in    Africa, 


J89;  and  in  Burgundy  and 
Spain,  J92. 

Arians,  the.  Creed  offered  by, 
257 ;  triumphant  througlM>ut 
the  Empire,  26;;  divisioua 
among  them,  26j. 

Aristides,  one  of  the  earliest 
Apologists,  69.  92. 

Aristo  of  l*ella,  92. 

Arius,  his  rise  and  character, 
253 ;  opposes  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  253 ;  his  doc- 
trine, 25  j  ;  condemned  and 
expelled  from  Alexandria, 
25} ;  befriended  by  Eusebius, 
253  ;  his  writings,  254  ;  ba- 
nishment, 258;  bis  books 
publicly  burnt,  258;  his 
recai,  259;  resisted  by 
Aihanasius,  261  ;  death,  261. 

Aries,  Council  of.  249;  another 
under  Goostantius,  262. 

Armenians,  the,  most  numer- 
ous of  the  Monophysite  com- 
munities, 379. 

AmobiuH  of  Sicca,  169,  n. 

Arnulf,  bishop  of  Rheims,  580; 
betrays  Kheims  to  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  580:  deposed  by 
the  Council  of  St.  Basle,  581 ; 
reinstated,  582. 

,    Emperor,    Invites    the 

Magyars  to  aid  him  against 
the  Moravians,  572 ;  crowned 
Emperor  by  Pope  Formosus, 

57J- 

Art<  mon,  a  Monarchian,  2jo. 

Art  clttj,  the  three,  of  Nes- 
torianism,  Justinian's  edict 
against,  372. 

Ascension  Day,  its  observance, 
212. 

Asceticism,  distinction  between 
Gnostic  and  Christian,  299 ; 
progress  of,  205,  206,  298, 
304, 402. 

Asylum,  right  of;  and  its 
abuses,  440. 

Athanasiau  Creed,  the,  474;  its 
character  and  purpose,  475 ; 
its  western  origin,  475 ;  for- 
mal adoption,  476;  and  the 
Utrecht  Psalter,  487. 

Athanaslus,  St.,  256  ;  anecdote 
of  his  boyhood,  256:  at  the 
Council  of  Nicaoa,  256 ;  made 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  260; 
resists  Arius,  260;  sum- 
moned before  a  Council  at 
Cisarea,  260;  his  first  ba- 
nishment, 261 ;  recalled  and 
banished  a  second  time,  261 ; 
restored  to  his  see,  262; 
third  exile.  262 ;  bis  'Life 
of  St.  Anthony,'  304;  his 
*  Apology,'  4J8. 

Athaulf,  general  of  Rome,  386. 

Atbenagoras,  93. 

Augustine,  St.,  and  the  Donat- 


ists,  251 ;  birth,  eariy  life  and 
Ktudiea,  336 ;  moral  and  hi- 
tellectual     errors,    336;   an 
outer  member  of  the  Mani- 
cheans,337;  life  at  Carthage, 
J{ome  aixl   JUiUn.   337;  in- 
fluence of  Ambrose,  337;  his 
conversion,  337  ;  death  of  his 
mother,  338 ;  stays  at  Rome, 
and  returns  to  Africa,  jji; 
ordination,  338;  oonsecnted 
bishop  of  Hippo,  338;  death, 
339?  ^*8  works.  339-342;  his 
influence  on  theology,  342; 
the    Lut in- Catholic   system. 
342;    the    Pelagian   contro- 
versy, 343 ;  doctrine  of  the 
Church  on  dn  and  grace,  343; 
on  the  worship  of  angels  ud 
saints,  453. 
Augu<tinc,  sent  as  missiantry 
to  England  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  496;  converts  Eihel- 
bert,497;  consecrated  Arch- 
bi.»hop   of  Canterbury,  497; 
buililsthe  Benedictioe  Abbey, 
498;   ordains  bishops,  49a 

2 00 ;  quarrel  with  the  Welsh 
isbops,  $03;  death.  503. 
Aurelian,  his  relg^,  no. 
Auxentius,   bishop  of  MikD, 

his  death,  274. 
Anxume,  the  See  of,  287. 


Bangor-in-the-Wood,     mooas- 

tery  ot  503. 
Baptism,  the  ordinance  ot  I5 ; 

heretical,  162;  clinical,  172; 

Infant,  172  ;  sponsors  in,  173. 
Baptismal  Creeds,  469. 
Barbarians,    invasions  of  the, 

385 ;  character  of  their  Chrb- 

tiasity,  385. 
Bar-cocbab,  revolt  of  the  Jews 

under,  70. 
Bardas,  bis  evil  influence  over 

his   nephew    Michael    IlL, 

54J.544- 

irdesanea,  head  of  one  of  the 

GnosUc  sects,  221. 
Barnabas  sent  to  Antioch,  35; 

snecial    commissicm   to   the 

Gentiles,   38;    his   so-called 

Epistle,  88. 
Barsumas,  bishop  of  Nisibi^ 

Basil  the  Great,  St.,  306;  his 
monastic  rules,  306;  his 
fellow-students.  313;  cubi- 
cal leaminsc  and  refinement, 
314;  monastic  retreat,  314; 

the  />AttocaZia,  314;  elected 
bishop  of  Cassareo.  314; 
foundi  a  hospital.  it$ihiM 
works  and  Utuigy,  315.465. 


htAi 


ctmiBriisrrT 


pcM»      PhMius,     relnnalca 

«l]>ocLun,.511. 

CellbMy  or  llK  dorgy,  uncoor- 

IpuillM.  Mfi- 

SonlfuK  1..  l'upi>,  clnled  br 

i*«lbglnolen]ob,«l,i9ai 

B«lliai,lb.DldH«n«..  *.7i 

li«H,cin»,  1,4. 

ilH  pragKM,  40J,  4C4I  Jiu- 

«t  RepmUtti,  ill ;  of  rmJi", 
4i9;i>lil,Drst.>Fl«URQiw. 

BiHiaiiu,lri£6p"sud<ci,4^a. 

Cel.ui,  the  'TtiiB  DiRimno' 

4J1  i  oTSl  AjiiM.  Roine.419. 

Uo™iwal.Ihil(ftli.p[i«d.i9f. 

of,  ..B-.JO, 

Bulllcud>nrcb«.4<mi4^». 

Baanta.  catlHdnl  u,  4 11. 

Cennteila  of  Ui.  CbrUtUw. 

aiUci^  ilisi^  418 :  chuic,  puL- 

-  Bnjlhreo  at  IbeSword."  onto 

»il»redloU»D],iD9. 

4iIi^3»rltun.4Jt. 

Cerinlbiu,  >  GiuHlle  lader.izo. 

Buliui™,  Ihe.  eonvertion  of, 

Cbulcedon.  Ibe   fouHb   Olo,- 

B^Udsi  or  AlriaSdrli.  Innn- 

14(1   Bnolly  onllBl  to  (be 

iDM.i™i  Conndl  i.l.H9ilr. 

lor  «(  Uw  mnUE  dudd  uT 

OnAOait^m- 

Dew  Confi'MloD  of  t-altb,  iv). 

CbiMsuui  DT  AH^rlu  L-tatbi- 

BuUiwuB.  l£ii^««.  iiipporu 

flirtai^llf,  )B6. 

Itaas.  MI. 

Bj^mllije    Churth,    Uk.   Us 

■Cluplmmlie  Three,'  (onlto- 

BniiSiMilaii  01  e^aUL,  4n- 

dumictof  Bud,  nj. 

teniy  ibout.  in 

U^.  lb.  v™«bitfuJ  ot 

-,ft;,-.,''=S-S; 

(l6iwrldngi,iii. 

iin»rtalnQi,n'oii  ibodeub 
orLoutall.,  1)6, 

Bclicv™,  Ibe.  or  -UllMnl." 

Sj.    ScrglDi  iDd    Burbiu, 

lh^FU.m 

Su|ihlh41liSt.  Vltileind 

DaMrriTis  u,i  il^t»K^ 

189;  lUljr.  191. 

Ba«dkt,Sl..  olNn™ia,fouQ- 

™iiw.4J4. 

ttarof  tin  Bencdli^Uue  OMei. 

legfi  by  IM^Lra'lll.,  jin 

4DJ 1  «rly  plMT  aiid  rairr.l 

LHo^.4t5. 

coroDjuiMi  u  Empcrur,  j  14 ; 

U6aU><»,4D6i  fuoodHihe 

numuMrr  DtUotitii  CnMuu. 
407;bi9dulli.4e7,UHt<iilc 

c. 

cduatioo  ud  r^itilUioii  ot 

of,  407-^14. 

Uie  Chucch.  ;16. 

BHudlct  ol  JtnbDB.  rrfonur 

Ocdllui.  dtroaal    Blsliap  of 

Hartsl,  UU  \tctarr  ov.r 

OKllui«r,  i4i>. 

Braedict    KHip,    ftfi      tiK 

CUUla,  Uift  ODo«iD  Hct  Dt. 

Nf^repim.^      or     'Couulrr 

bl<b.>pe,'iB4id«db»otUie. 

cHurduiind  vonbip.  jif; 

Cnlmdiin.    Dm     ecckikiiittial. 

.96         , 

UlmriM.   fi6i    found.  Uk' 

416.  ttl-^b. 

ClmroS.  n,  kini  of  FWiflfc 

CsflKDlA.  Ml   In  Ibe  JeoMi 

519. 

inil  j4rTow,  jiS. 

CiaU,  lbs  fminrtiillon  ot  HLi 

Beimgir     cronnrd    impmn', 

(wISIuji  (l5«   OuSi.S*'!.). 

III  Held,  16  i  IbsltodcMud 

a/rl^  DlAon  Hnl  to  th« 

Cuon,  Uh,  ut  lbs  Kcx  Tuu- 

Utlog    Trnple.    19;    UH 

iiiait.80,141. 

eoiry  inu  Jeninlem,  19: 

mloLlon.tea. 

Cum*  Ibft  oT  Ihrj  StrmJ  Ge- 

In  Rbldon  10  HU  Cfaunb. 

>lKlrdMiK(l<«ri8i. 

DmiOnmcn.174. 

jn;   Ul>  BniiTrKUoo.   it; 

Bl>lK,ps.  iMi   ctecUon.  1,11 

aii.oUlheMliihtr.at.UldHi 

dlttlDCUU.     <a     OBk.    t9H 

*««»  of    Uie    CoOBdl    ot 

CatmclU,  ChrtjUiinlV  >"^r. 

nl,fli»llo»rtln>.bdiiro- 

NiOE>    •nd    BudK*,    191; 

mile  of  Ibe  Hplrit.  if ;  uoeii- 

irnJet.  194;   In  Uio  Fnuik 

■(i?Jud.flol*^■Ul..Ji9. 

■km.  wid  piomiK  of  Hli 
Second  CntnW  14  tUli  kl- 
ler.loKingAViu^M'"-: 

ChonJ,,  «.,. 

of  Runii,  lbs  IW  of.  Sf ,  I.. 

brl'oinnlheSboit.^illIi. 

IttninHns.  Ui«  >i«T(i  ha  toti- 

end  ju    GEnniui/   ud    la 

pretendeJ  llkcneua  ot.  17  ». 

FnuMT,  JH. 

Qiriniin.  hii  DlHkmur  >•- 

B.AS."2p^'i**'Srti 

C«p«r.>».  >  QdosOc  Iwdw, 

bi)uislnrniiita.6oi:fuiuidi 

•«SK.i™.,^^^ 

Ibe  aTd»  ot  tbe  Knlgbii  of 

ttrtbige.  Omndb.  of.  .6t  14* 

Teulonlc  Kni^ti  lo  bbu- 

CbrfaUullT     [n     Buktnili, 

Amb^fll. 

OnHlin.  Joliii,  mdn  or  uml- 

ObcMHuHr,  lieilJien  vlavoT, 

-^  bimbrr.  brine.   !*<><«><> 

jIjpronreMof.totbefudut 

jgta  chn  noiKxtian  wUh 

P«j«)«olnii.  Ml. 

lbellUnl«Dlur7,iTi(  blu- 

■he  RoBun  Oiuivli.  nB. 

dnncal  to,    111!    UclllUea 

BmltiKe.  S»..  hi>  «rlr  jm™. 

«»lUh™ry,4D8. 

jio;  lilwur>laFriirii,!i9: 
ordiiMil  I17  artfaf.  floi 

OiuibibIw.  nronb  or  (be.  14. 

CW«h«».  Uk.   of  Uyrll   of 

oru«Scnptii™..niiitf- 

KEk'cCS.  7»™m^ 

raif  oppiuflfiin  ID,  lift;  ei- 

1ri^0DX]S1)l>%a6D.^ot 

CttboUc  lunPHUUflg.  U!. 

OH  dm  U.1  .nd   ItBUlu. 
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tiona,  391 ;  righU  of  inter- 

-  cession    and   asylum.    292 ; 

public  observance  of  Sunday, 

391;     full     toleration     of. 

Christians,  first  so  called  at 
Antioch,  16;  their  use  of  the 
name  of  Jesus,  36 ;  numbers 
of,  throughout  ihe  Kmpire, 
114.  T15;  iiersecution  of,  by 
Julian,  under  the  name  of 
toleration,  269. 

Christmas  Day,  its  first  obser- 
vance, 212. 

ChriHtological      controversies, 

349- 
Chry*(«tom,  St.  (John  Chryso- 

stom),  J  20;  parentage  and 
early  life,  jzo ;  monastic  re- 
treat, |2o ;  work  at  Antioch, 
J2I ;  I'atriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, )2i :  opposes  Eudoxia, 
J2I ;  exile,  J2i ;  death,  322; 
his  Homilies,  J22 ;  Liturgy, 
J22,  465. 

Church,  the,  in  the  Wilderness, 
2 ;  names of,in  Scripture,  2,  j. 
If ;  under  the  Old  Covenant, 
J ;  its  proclamation  by  John, 
J ;  New  Testament  examples 
of  the  word  in  its  Jewish 
sense,  4 ;  use  of,  in  its  Chris- 
tian, 4;  extent  of  the  first 
Visible,  5  ;  in  a  house,  5 ;  the 
Universal,  7;  the  ideal,  and 
its  historic  manifestations, 
8;  preparations  (or,  in  the 
'Jewish  ami  heathen  worLi, 
14;  gradual  growth,  16; 
first  great  gathering  in  Gali- 
lee, 16 ;  character  of  Christ 
as  its  Head.  16;  its  new 
creation  by  the  Hesurrection 
of  Christ,  21 ;  state  and  num- 
bers of  the  primitive,  )o; 
{>reaching,  worship,  and  fel- 
owship,  H ;  scattered  from 
Jerusalem,  a;  admission  of 
the  Gentiles,  35 ;  extension 
throughout  the  Empire  in 
the  2nd  century,  78 ;  evidence 
of  a  British,  79 ;  in  the  East, 
80;  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  primitive,  179; 
the  priestly  order,  180; 
Catholic  unity  of,  188  ;  sy- 
nods or  councils,  189;  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  2)5;  first 
appeal  to  the  civil  power, 
249;  progress  and  internal 
state  durlDg  the  4th  cen- 
tury, 287;  internal  organi- 
zation, 29);  increased  power 
of  its  clergy,  29 j ;  exalta- 
tion of  the  bishops,  291; 
state  in  centuries  4-6, 400/. ; 
corruptions  in,  41  v. 

,  the  Eastern,  state  of,  5  ?2. 

,  U»e  Nestorian  in  Persia, 


j$3i  missicmary  zeal  in  Ara- 
bia, in  India,  155 ;  in  Central 
Asia.  156. 

Church,  the  primitive,  192;  wor- 
ship, sacraments,  and  festi- 
vals of,  192 ;  its  strict  discip- 
line, 20J ;  fasting,  205 ;  doc- 
trines and  heresies,  214. 

,     the     Western,     152; 

schisms  in,  J74. 

of  Christ,  the  Visible,  de- 
finition of.  1 ;  distinction 
between,  and  the  Invisible 
and  Universal,  2. 

and  State,  union  of,  290; 

extent  of  the  imperial  su- 
premacy, 291;  civil  Juris- 
diction, 291 ;  secular  juris- 
diction of  bishops,  291; 
clerical  exemption,  292. 

institutions,  develoimient 

of,  290. 

Churches,  in  the  several  cities, 
6,  7;  in  the  provinces 
throughout  the  Roman  Em- 
pire and  the  whole  world, 
7  ;  their  rest  during  the  time 
of  Caligula,  u ;  number  of, 
ill  Europe,  in  the  3rd  century, 

XIJ. 

(buildings),  12,  104,  124, 

19)'  241.  24$,  281,  292; 
their  typical  forms,  417; 
basilican,  417-422;  sepul- 
chral or  memorial,  429-4)1 ; 
Byzantine  plan  of,  4  )2 ;  after 
Justinian,  415;  consecration 
of,  4J5-439;  dedication  of, 
4)7 ;  relics  essential  to  their 
consecration,  440;  right  of 
asylum  abused,  440 ;  Indeli- 
ble sanctity  of,  441;  dese- 
cration and  reconsecratioQ, 
442;  ornaments  in,  442. 

Ciborium  from  mosaic  lu  Thes- 
sa'onica,  427. 

Circumcellions,  the,  250,  2$t. 

Circumcision,  conference  about, 
at  Jerusalem.  19-42. 

Claudius,  accession  of,  J7  ;  his 
edict  t^nishingall  Jews  fxxnn 
Home,  4). 

— — ,  bibhop  of  Turin,  removes 
images,  pictures,  and  relics 
from  the  churches,  $48 ;  his 
*  Apology,'  and  other  writ- 
ings, 548. 

Apollinaris,  92. 

Clement,  St,  of  Rome,  his 
writings,  85;  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist,  202 ;  on 
marriage,  2o5. 

of  Alexandria,  his  life  and 

works,  i)i-ij). 

*  Clementines,'  the  spurious, 
96,/. 

Clergy,  the,  increased  power 
of,  29J,  5$8 ;  social  dignity 
and  wealth,  296;   gift  and 


legacy-hunting,  297;  ediica> 
tk>n  of,  401  ;  ordinatkn, 
402 ;  celibacy,  40;. 

Clergy  and  laity,  distinction 
between,  179,  181. 

Clovis,  189;  blBConversioaaod 
baptism.  190;  founds  ibe 
Merovingian  dynasty.  J91; 
convenes  tbe  first  Ommdi 
of  the  Frank  Church  at 
Orleans,  391. 

Coelestius,  the  comrade  of  P^ 
lagius,  144;  charged  with 
heresy  at  Carthage  aad 
banished,  J45-6. 

Coenobite,  the,  or  social  form  of 
monastidnn,  jof. 

Collyridlans,  the,  478. 

Colman,  Scottish  bishop,  at 
the  Synod  of  Whitby,  512. 

Columba,  SL  his  early  piety, 
507 ;  Ilia  oommnnity  on  tbe 
island  of  Icolmbkill,  or  looa, 
5c8 ;  his  death,  508. 

Columban,  his  mission  to 
Britain  and  Gaul,  509;  set- 
tles in  Bun^undy,  509;  es- 
tablishes three  mcmasteries 
in*  the  Yoeges  mountidns, 
509;  go*  8  to  Switzerland, 
510;  to  Lombardy,  510J 
death,  510. 

Commodian  na,hi8  *InstnictioDS 
for  tbe  Christian  Life,'  169. 

Commodus,  reign  ot  78. 

CcMnmnnion,  domestic  f^  in- 
fimt,  197. 

Conference  at  Jerusalem  about 
the  ceremonial  law,  39-142; 
wrongly  called  the  First 
General  Council,  42. 

Confirmation,  17J. 

Consecration  of  dinrdies,  4J5- 
439;  ritual  of,  419. 

Constans  L,  247,  262. 

IL.176^ 

Cfmstantine,  his  victory  over 
Maxentius,  126  ;  edicts  for 
imiversal  freedom  of  reUidiUi, 
126;  his  religion,  237 ;  appa- 
rent inconsistencies,  2  37, 2  )8; 
story  of  his  vision  of  tbe 
Cro6B,239;  the  Labanunand 
the    Christian     monogruD, 
240;  the  edict  of  Mibm.  24); 
his  acts  in  favour  of  Christi- 
anity,   244;    his     Ghri-tliin 
oounsellors,     244 ;     victory 
over  Licinius,  244;  founds 
Constantinople,  24$ ;  a  Chris- 
tian worshipper  and  preacher 
24$ ;  his  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy. 24$  ;  toleration  of  hea- 
thenism, 245 ;  late  haptiam. 
240;    death,  character,  and 
ecclesiastical  position,  247; 
5»  »ps.  »47 ;  appealed  to  hi 
tbe  Donatist    scht^m,  241); 
convenes  a  Council  at  Ariea^ 
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398;     hU    Paflchal     C-yclo, 

?98.  ti. 
Dioscunui  of  Alexandria,  )$6; 

at    tho  Iiead  of  the  Mono- 

phyalto  party,  356;  deposed 

and  baniHheil  to  (jaugro,  J59. 
Diptych  of  liambona,  the,  448, 

45$;  of  Stilicho.  ^$$. 
I>{flciple^  the,    their   training 

by  Christ's  ministry,  15,  16; 

unbelief  and  detection,  18. 
Discipline  in  the  early  Church, 

Divination,  prohibited  by  Va- 
lentinian  1.,  271. 

Dominical  IjOtter,  the,  48?. 

Domitlan's  persecutions  of  the 
Christians,  57,  58. 

Donation  of  Pepin,  the,  J2  j. 

Donatist  schism,  the,  248 ;  Con- 
stantlne's  interference  in- 
vited, 248 ;  its  sequel,  251. 

Donatus,  tho  'Great,'  249; 
driven  into  exile,  251. 

Dorotheus  of  Antioch,  the 
School  of,  147. 

Dyophysites,  the,  j^i 


E. 

Easter,  208  (comp.  Paschal 
Feast);  the  cettlement  of, 
259;  decision  about,  at  the 
Synod  at  Whitby,  512. 

Ebionism,  215. 

Ebionitcs,  sect  of  the,  70. 

£cclesia  and  Church,  meaning 
of  tho  words,  11, 12. 

Ecclesiastical  history,  nature 
and  uses  of,  9. 

Ecgfrith,  514;  his  defeat  and 
death,  517. 

Edessa,  the  Church  of,  80; 
Liturgy  of,  465. 

Edict  of  Milan,  tho.  126,  2j6; 
its  terms  and  spirit,  24  j. 

Edicts  of  Diocletian,  124, 125. 

E;;bert,  archbishop  of  York, 
founds  tho  famous  library, 

517. 

,  King,  his  independence  of 

the  Holy  Iloman  Empire.  525. 

Ephnem  Syrus,  orTCphraim  the 
Syrian,  325  ;  his  hermit  lift>, 
J25;  legends  of,  329;  com- 
mentaries, homilies  and 
hymns,  J26. 

Epiphanius  of  Cyprus,  j22 ;  his 
orthodox  zeal  and  gr?at  learn- 
ing, j2j;  three  wori<s  against 
heresies,  j2?,  ^24 ;  his  *  Mea- 
sures and  Weights 'and  other 
works,  32A. 

Epiphany,  the,  its  first  obser- 
vance, 212. 

Episcopate,    the,    growth    of, 

182  i  unity  of,  184. 
Eric  I.,  of  Denmark,  589. 


Eric  1 1.,  re-establishes  tolera- 
tion, 589 

ix.,  St,  firmly  establishes 

Cliristianity  in  l>emnark,aDd 
converts  the  Finns,  591. 

Esthonla,  conquest  ot  6ol. 

Ethelbert  receives  Augustine, 
497 ;  is  baptized.  497 ;  gives 
up  bis  palace  at  Canterbury, 
498 ;  builds  the  cathedral 
cliurch  of  St  Paul,  500. 

Ethiopic  Lituiigies,  465. 

Eucharist,  the,  or  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  196 ;  doc- 
trine of  the,  2co;  regurdtd 
an  a  sacrifice,  202 ;  the  Real 
Presence  in,  first  taught  by 
Paschasius  liadbert,  561, 564 ; 
pronounced  novel  and  erro- 
neous by  Frank  churchmen, 
564;  denied  by  Ratramn, 
565;  extreme  views  of  Jo- 
hannes Scotus,  565. 

Eudoxia,  wife  of  Arcadius,  281. 

E'udoxius,  Bishop,  his  deposi- 
tion and  death,  272. 

Eugenius,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
i88. 

II.,  Pope,  548. 

Eunomius,  bu^op  of  Cyzicos, 
264. 

Eunuch,  the  Ethiopian,  u. 

Eusebian,  the,  or  semi-Arian 
party,  260. 

Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  244 ;  in- 
tercedes for  Atius,  25i;  at 
the  Council  of  Nictea,  257 ; 
his  life,  theological  views  and 
learning,  310;  his  'Ecclesi- 
astical Hiatory,'  ;io,  jii; 
*  Chronicle '  and  other  works, 
ill.  ;i2;  on  the  consecration 
of  the  new  churches  imder 
Constantine,  4^7;  on  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 

4J8- 

of  Dorylaenm,  358. 

of  NIcomedia,  258. 

Pamphlli,  146. 

Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 

deposed,  260. 
Eutyches,     his     Mon(^bysite 

doctrine,  357 ;  deposed  by  the 

patriarch  Flavian,  357. 
Eutychian    controversy,    the, 

J56. 
Eutychius  presides  at  tte  fifth 

General  CouncH,  37}. 
Evangelist,  signification  of  the 

word,  18,  n. 
Evangelists,  the  seventy,  their 

appointment    and    commis- 
sion, 17. 
Exarchate   of  Ravenna,  393; 

overthrow  <if,  522. 
Exarchs,  ^or  Primates,  294. 


\ 


F. 

Fasting  in  theprinaitlve  Cfaordi. 
205;  excessive  with  ;he 
Montanists^lo^. 

Fathers  of  the  Church,  tbdr 
title  axul  characteristics,  82; 
writings    of,   8?;   claarified, 
84 ;  the  apostolic :  Qemeot  of 
Rome,  85 ;   Ignatius  of  Ad- 
tioch,  85-88 ;  Polycaip,  88 
epistle     of    Barnabas,    88 
Uermas,  89,  90;  Popba.  90 
the  epistle  to  i>iognecii8»  9> 
92. 

,  the  Greek,  ^10-126. 

,  the  Latin,  J26-jh. 

Faustns,  bishop  of  Rtez,  his 
treatise  on  *  Grace  and  Free 
Will,'  J47. 

Feast  of  Orthodoxy;  the,  541. 

Feasts,  Jewish,  significance  <^ 
29. 

Pellcissimns,  his  schism,  162. 

Fellcitas,  martyr,  io|. 

Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel,  contro* 
vcrsy  on  Adoptioninn,  527. 

IIL,  Pope,  J96u 

IV^  Pope,  nominated  bj 

Theodoric,  197. 

Festivals  of  Saints,  212. 

Finland,  conversion  of,  591. 

FUvian  dynasty,  their  relations 
to  tlie  Ohurdi,  248. 

Flavian,    patriarch,    357  s   *" 
^  posed  and  mnrdered,  358. 

Formosus,  Pope,  57J. 

Frank  Church,  its  relations  to 
Rome,  and  reform  by  Boni- 
face, 520;  increased  power 
of  the  clergy  and  papaqr, 
558-562. 

Frankfort,  Council  of.  54a 

Franks,  the  Salian,  389. 

Frisia,  Kngtish  missions  to.  519. 

Fnimentius  ordained  bi;>hop  ot 
Auxume.  287. 


Qabbatha,  almwl-shsped  lampb 
42  J. 

Oaleriua,  associated  with  Dio- 
cletian in  the  East,  no;  Us 
edict  of  toleration,  126. 

Galle&,«St.,  founds  the  mooas* 
tery  bearing  his  name,  51a 

Galleries  in  churches,  429. 

Uallican  Liturgy,  the  Oki,  4661 

Gallienus,  his'  first  Edicto  of 
toleration.  109. 

Gallus,  reign  of,  108;  xccd 
and  death,  2' 6,  w. 

Gangra.  the  Synod  of.  to  n- 
prove  the  fanaUcal  excesMS 
of  zealots,  307. 

<i«»l.  peiBecatioa  In.  76^  77. 


Oeorgf,    at,    I 


joii  mine 

104.  joj,  »- 

.--loa  dT  ima^ 


QngDrj'DrHTBU,  EI.,  | 


— — .  lUe  CaTipodoclim. 


being*  JlSi    muralliy  • 

Qlnatlid,  thr,  49 ;  elAMLQcKti 
ot   319;  Jcoders  iiTid  VI 

QflRUu.  Iba  EmiKKir,  lo|. 
Ootid  UkOU.  no, 
•ioOm.  lit.  gf  IfiEiU.  thtir 
ccplUin  o[  CbriiUuiltj',  It 

GotUdulic.  hla  early  Ufe  i 
mk»  dmnclar.  ^66;  d.. 
trioc  of  ■  twnfoLd  prod»- 
Hiintioo.  j6ii  hta  mo  'Con- 
fE•■iuD^'  )67.  )Wi  ■pvetrs 
bcfon  ■  Unindl  it  Mdni. 
5U  i  wntlD  HtMmu,  flnggxl 
and  ImprlHUHl,  '"'' 
iddnlli. 


ihip  wllb  BiMi.  niid 
■DniamlaJnlUn.]!};!—,- 

«n  BsnUc  Ul^  jiB ;  4pFiolni«l 


AUaUaopLe,!?)  I  ■bdlabourrt 
t^iDJft  ArloniBin.  fiS; 
«lecLtd  po-tliareb  and  Ifllrea 


TlKDllotlllll,     1-71 
Bf'SCSLppDB,  h[5  Tni 


riolatr)-.  478. 


Or»(,  Pitpe,  birth,    J 
Vlnltd    1 


-  Ucnicliin  L,  Kinperer,  U* 
AUuwif.  J7I  i  viMary  over 
Ctaoen^  510;  nligiuuaclu- 

HOTslc^  brglDDJngi  oF,   491 

or  open  IqunorvULy,  51  i  10 
lul  U)  ll»  fiiml  coming  of 
tbriit.  51;  J»w!ih  iDd  bu- 


11.,  Poiw,  dfltinti  li 

Ill,  Pope,  ai»lhemitt«i  I 


IV..  l-opc,  554;  mediitm 

jbet«»i»  IauIb  >Dd  hla  urn 
LoLbalroDdUierFbelbltliops, 
5141   Uw    -nild  it  Urm,' 


'MwlEMj   uf   Ibe  Ucalkivn 

PhilofopiKn,'  91. 
HcrmltA  or  AnclriHtlB,  Jco. 
Herod  Agrlppii  1.,  Tj. 
HtsydAoi,  14b. 
MtWrodoiy.  114. 
tUeni  (or  HfCTKM),  146.  ■. 
Hktcoclw,  oppauent  uf  Clirti- 

lluatjr,  111. 
,    UlcioDnniu,    Jlj     ((«     EL 
.       Jerome^ 

Blluhn.   tbe   taOer   of  tim 

gyrlu  anctaonn,  tof 
Hill^^l^  Ibe  deacon.  nfips«  10 

■Ign  Ibo  depMlUun  ol  Flo- 
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Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Portiu. 
148;  recent  discoveries  re- 
niecUng  him,  i^;  bis  rela- 
tions with  the  Eastern  and 
Koman  Churches,  148;  charge 
of  heresy,  148;  martyr- 
dom, 149 ;  chapel,  and  dis- 
covery ot  bU  statue,  149, 
his  rkUatophuniena,  149, 
no;  recent  discovery  of 
the  missing  bouk.<«,  i$o; 
their  content!!,  ifo,  151;  his 
opposition  to  the  Roman 
*bUihop^  151 ;  literary  char- 
acter and  theology.  151;  on 
the  claims  of  the  Bishop  of 
Kome,  187. 

Holy  days  and  seasons.  207. 

of  Holies,  the,  428. 

— —  I'laces,  reverence  for,  457 ; 
pilgrimages  to,  457. 

Homilies,  194,  424. 

Homoiousians,  or  Semi- Arians, 
26  J. 

Honoratus,  St,  bishop  of  Aries, 
108. 

Honorius.  bis  reign  in  the  West. 
28);  biff  law  lor  electing 
bishops,  J94. 

.  I.,    Pope,  anathematized 

by  the  Sixth  General  Council, 

i78. 
Hoeius,  bishop  of  Corduba,  244 ; 

bis  unfavourable  report  about 

Arius,  254;  at  the  Council  of 

Nicaea,    258;    deposed    and 

banished,  262. 

Hungary,    the    Magvars    and  ! 
Slavonians  oF,  598 ;  reception 
of  Christianity,  598;  heathen- 
ism finally  extinguished,  599. 

Hnnneric's  persecution  of  the 
Ctiristians,  388;  his  death 
and  successors,  389. 

Hymenaeus,  49. 

Hymnology  and  sacred  music, 
279. 

Hymns,  early  Christian,  and 
singing,  195. 


I. 


to 


Iberians,    the,    converted 
Christianity,  288. 

Icolmbkill,  or  lona,  508. 

Iconoclast  agitition,  the,  534. 

Jgnatian  Epistles,  the,  contro- 
versies concerniug  them,  86- 
88. 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
brouglit  before  Trajan,  67; 
his  journey  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  letters  to  the 
Churches,  68;  martyred  at  tha 
Saturnalia,  68 ;  his  writings, 
85;  number  86 ;  genuineness, 
87,  88 ;  views  on  the  Aposto- 
heal  succession,  184 ;  on  tbi 


I     Church  of  Rome,  186;   on 

I     the  Eucharist,  loa 

;  Ignatius,   the   patriarcli,  $44; 

I      ba(iUh<d,    544;    proceedii^i 
against  liim  auuulled,  545; 
reiobtated,  546. 
Image,    pruper  sense   of  the 

word,  531. 
Image-worshipb  forbidden  by 
Leo  HI ,  533  ;  decision  of 
the  Council  at  Constanti- 
nople, 536;  decree  of  the 
Seventh  CEcumenical,  517  ; 
of  the  Council  of  Frankfort, 

Images,  or  pictures,  their  ori- 
ginal purjxise  and  suliJects, 
449 ;  worship  ot  in  the  East, 
450;  defended  by  Leontios, 
bishop  of  Neapolis.  ,  450 ; 
altitude  of  the  Western 
Church,  450;  Judgment  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  450,  451 ; 
the  earliest  in  the  Englisli 
Church,  451. 

Indulgences,  grant  of,  161. 

Inge,4ting  of  Sweden,  591. 

Innocent  I.,  Pope,  as  ruler  of 
the  AVcstern  Church,  394. 

lona,  or  IcolmbklU,  508. 

irensBus,  bishop  of  Lyon,  95 ; 
his  work  against  the  Gnostic 
heresies,  95 ;  martyrdom,  96; 
views  on  the  apostolical  suc- 
cession, 184;  on  the  Church 
of  Rome,  186 ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist,  23t. 

Irene,  wife  of  Leo  IV.,  defends 
image-worship,  5)7. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium,  306. 

Isidorian  Decretals,  the,  561. 


J. 

Jacobites,  the,  of  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia and  Babylonia,  379. 

Jainblichusof  Chalcis,  122. 

James,  son  of  Zebedee,  his 
martyrdom,  37. 

the  Just,  martyrdom,  47. 

the  Ijcss.  37. 

,  St.,  Liturgy  of,  464. 

Jarrow,  monastery  of,  516. 

Jerome,  St.,  328;  his  peculiar 
character,  328;  early  life, 
329;  ascetic  discipline,  329; 
life  at  Antioch,  in  the  desert, 
and  at  Constantinople,  329; 
studies  Hebrew,  329;  re- 
turns to  Rome,  and  pro- 
motes monasticism,  3;o;  his 
female  disciples,  330,  331; 
troubles  at  Kome,  331 ;  final 
departure  and  settlement  at 
Bethlehem,  331;  his  Latin 
version  of  the  Scriptures, 
331 ;  death  and  works,  333; 
on    pVls^cVmaees^   459;    bis 


writinjSB  against  Hehidioi. 
478 ;  peraonal  animosity  to 
Jovinian.  478-480;  duafes 
again»t  VigtUntias,  480-482. 

Jerusalem,  Chriat's  triumplul 
entry  into,  19;  destmctioii 
of,  55  ;  desecration  of,  by 
Hadrian,  79;  schism  in  the 
Church  of.  70;  its  holy  places 
defiled  by  Chosro«  1.,  re- 
stored by  HeracUua,  510. 

Jewish  Feasts,  significance  of, 
as  types  of  the  OriiitiMii 
Church,  29. 

Jews,  the,  rejection  <rf,  19; 
discreas,  and  Uberality  oftbe 
GentileH,  45 ;  revolt  of,  70; 
severance  from  the  Ghrto- 
tians,  70. 

Johannes  Scotns,  his  views  of 
the  Eucbarl^  565;  ref>tor» 
the  reputation  of  the  lUs- 
tine  School.  568;  his  work 
on  'Divine  PtedestinatioD,' 

^  568,  569. 

John  of  Antioch,  J52. 

the  Baptist  proclaims  the 

first  principles  of  the  Chnrdi, 
15. 

,  the    Evangelist,  typical 

character  of,  21;  his  testi- 
mony as  an  eye-witness,  21; 
prolonged  life.  56;  his  Apo- 
calyp^  a  propl^ic  vl^on  of 
the  Church*8  history,  56 
banished  to  Patmos,  56;  hU 
title  •  Theologus,'  58 ;  Gcepd 
58. 

OhryBostom,    320    (tte 

Chrysostom). 

of  Daroascust  on  worship- 
ping the  cross,  444 ;  defends 
inaage-worship,  534*  515 :  «n- 
atheniatued,  $36. 

llie  Grammarian,  541. 

,  bishop  of   Piacema,  ts 

Anti-pope,  579;  punishment 
and  degradation.  580. 

I.,  Pop^  embassy  to  Jos- 
tin,  369  ;  return  and  Im- 
prisonment, J69. 

II.,  Pope,  397. 

— ;-  VIII.,  Pope,  547 ;  coooes- 
sions  made  to  him  by  Ghsries 
the  Bald,  559;  murder,  560. 

J?  vfope*  573. 

vV  ^S^  ^'^^ 

XL,  Pope.  574. 

X£L,  Pope,  his  proOigKy, 

574 ;  Invites  King  Otbo  L  to 

his  aid,  575 ;  crowns  him  by 

the  title  of  Imperator  An- 

gostuB,     575;    revolts    and 

eAcapes.  577  •  deposed.  577; 

readmittcKl    by  the    Rtmisn 

people,  578;  killed.  578. 


Ron^e,  578 


Pope,  driven  fhm 


Jubn  XV^  Pnpe.Lnvlia  the 

Jaacfb     or    Arlinilba, 
tjptcal  chmclf  r,  Ei, 

JovlnlaD's  anlmiAltf  lo  Jera 


oaniEeH  peiBKUIIifn,  ibg  -, 


Jnlliu  AMouiiu.  hia  Cbnma 

JanaOlalan.  Civil.  )n  HrlnlJif 

Ustlciu,  191 ;    dniul  ei 


n  1., 


-l£.'«Rllct,ariiil(Tiilloii,  J7I 


primltJK 


aistnlalTir,  tlie.  jbi- 


1.  tbc,  ud  Qiriatlu 
Emm.   ltd   OTiglD   Hih 

lu,' tak  life  cmd  iVk 


OC  S^noil  or  Bsbben.  Kt- 


ttopblii,  J10I  hlisdIctcludnB 
lbs  utaoolA  or  Ukc  NeoplH' 
todlDIIM  Atfacng,  1711  gnu 


I  (.tUwIl 


lion  of  tbs  LedDlBF  Clljr,  ;tB. 

Dtmapts  Id  put  down  liunRe- 

wllli  lliw  AbbDl   TbCDdor^ 
541 ;  modeidtepcilcj.  {41  i 


—  I.,  tbe  Grut.  Pope,  his 
intar  10  FUviaD,  ji';  imiKiis 
Uie  prvroeaiivca  or  K«ik. 
ji^l;  bbaarlu,  196.  n. 


LcodUb.  (ubiT  dC  Oiigen,  hi 

nwljldnm.  IJ4; 
LeniiUyg,  UKhgii  of  Hupolls,  o 

ttie  worflhlputlnuRes.«ja 
U(llthTrlbei,UK.6ai. 


piM,  JSI. 


lbe,(97. 

D  GrcaE,  126;  OTf 
by  CunalantliM,  14 


Jiurgies,  origin  ind  growUi 
of,  «bi  I  model!  (or.  In  Scrip- 
tare.  461 ;  DO  pritalLhre,  cx- 
Unl,  4Q1;  asliml  wrllteu, 

date,  4A1 ;  suuiu  of  urilsr 
BnOcommon  tradlllDn,  4&1; 
nmnlKr  of  .ncienl,  461. 
^,  Orlenlil,   461;    of    SL 
CteBFnt.  464 ;  of  St.  Jomefc 


or  OniunimaiiodUii,  *6si 
at  81.  Biai\,  4611  or  IJE, 
L'tirjK]idum,46f ;  AmKfluiiu 
46(,«;  of  lilt  Holy  ApoMl«, 

— ,  Ocddenul.  4661  llM 
Eplwaiin,  46&i  Old  UilUeui, 
4661  Did  Spudib,  or  Uo- 

461  i  tbe  Kumon,  4»7. 
JlDigji,  iDFulng  lind  me  at 


UudimndB  axcunt  of  I 
Synod  ut  KoioB  (o  try  Pi> 
John  XU..J77)  hia  lunbu 
10  QxutintiiHple,  fjH^ 

LlroDio.  Helnbiuil'imM^oD  \ 
6aii  Alberfacruwlctei 

Louibuidi.  tbe,  Ibeir  kiDgdu 
Id  Jtalf,  i^j,  m  iDVenhnn 
by  Ouirlss  lbs  lirut,  ji). 

Lonl'i  Diy,  Ok,  OihI  celetH 
Uouor,  liCmiSiiiida)'). 

iSupper,    ibo,    196    £j 

Euclmnit). 


,Sl.,  FfannboC.  >lMi- 


BgslDFt  Loul^  5){j  dliid» 
Ibe  Empire  «l(h  ChArlet, 
fff ;  Glauna  to  be  nte  Kim- 
PTor,  5ff ;  dflfutvl  by  bis 
btutbeia  at  Uic  tullle  of  Fob- 
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to  medUite  in  tho  dUpute  on 
images,  548;  bis  refurms 
in  tbe  court  and  CUarch 
ami  monasieries,  55 j  ;  asso- 
ciati  8  bis  son  Lotbuir  in  tbu 
Empire,  $$} ;  second  mar- 
rldgibt  s$A ;  deposed  by  LiOtbair 
and  tbe  rebel  bisbops,  555; 
relnstaUnl  by  bis  sons,  Pepia 
and  Louis,  555 ;  deatb.  55$. 

Louis  tbe  German,  556. 

II.,  succeeds  Lotbair  as 

Emp?ror,  556. 

Love*Feasts,  197 ;  proceedings 
at,  198;  cause  of  tbeir  de- 
cline, 199;  attempt  to  revive 
them,  llnal  cessation,  200. 

Lucian,  bis  '  Life  and  Death  of 
PeregrinnV  ii^. 

Lucian,  of  tba  SScbool  of  An- 
tlocb,  147. 

Lucius  of  Antioch,  on  tbe 
Trinity,  251. 


Macedonian  heresy,  the,  271. 

Mdgnuii,  St.,  tbe  Good,  esta< 
blisbes  Christianity  in  Nor- 
way, 591. 

Magyars,  the,  or  Hungariani, 
invasion  of,  572. 

Mamsea,  mother  of  Alexander 
Ssverus,  favours  the  Curis- 
tians,  105. 

Manes,  or  Manl,  founder  of  the 
Manicbeaii  heresy.  224-228. 

Manichean  heresy,  the,  its  rise, 
224;  spread,  225;  doctrines, 
225  ;  based  un  pure  dualism, 
225 ;  Primal  Man  and  Spirit, 
226;  purgition  of  souls,  227  ; 
treatment  of  Scripture.  228 ; 
asceticism,  228;  tbe  'Three 
Seals,'  228;  hierarchy  and 
worship,  228. 

Marcian,  284;  succeeds  Theo- 
dosiusll.,  358;  couven24  the 
fourth  (JOcumenloai  Council 
atCbalcedon,  J59 

Marcion.  his  life  and  doctrines, 
222;  canon  of  Scnpturb, 
222;  spread  or  his  sect,  22}. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
7 ; ;  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tian ■»,  74. 

Marlolatry.  bep^innings  of.  ?5i; 
proclaimed  by  Proclus,  152; 
growth  of,  452 ;  heathen 
element  in,4n. 

Mark,  St.,  Alexandrian  Liturgy 
of,  465. 

Maronites.  the,  of  Mount  T^eba- 
non.  J82;  their  numerous 
monasteries,  j8i. 

Marriage,  views  respecting, 
206 ;  condemnation  of  mixed, 

*  2oy. 


by 
126, 

Dio. 
110; 


Martin,  St.,  of  Tours,  at  the 
court  o(  Maximus,  291; 
founder  of  tlie  first  monas- 
tery in  Gaul,  iaS ;  his 
miracles,  joS. 

— —  1.,  Pope,  coniemns  tbe 
'  Type '  of  Constans  11.,  376 ; 
his  cruel  treatment  and 
death,  377. 

2Iartiaa,  mother  of  Herac- 
leonas,  376. 

Martyrdom,  entbueiasm  for 
107. 

Marutbas,  exposes  the  tridcs 
or  tbe  Magians,  290. 

Mass,  the,  468. 

Maums,  founder  of  the  abbacy 
of  Gianfeuil.  407,  n. 

Maxentius,  overthrown 
Constantino  the  Great, 

Maximian,  collei^ue  of 
cletian,  a  persecutor, 
bis  abdication.  125. 

Maximln,  persecuting  fury 

105,125. 
Maximus    murders    Gratian, 

276. 
the   Monk,    376;    cruel 

treatment  of  by  Constans  11., 

Meiubard's  mission  to  Livonia, 

602. 
Meletian  schism,  tbe,  259. 
Meletlus,  bishop  of  Antioch, 

death  of,  27  j. 
Meiito.  bishop  of  Sardis.   bis 

martyrdom,  75 ;  Apology,  92. 
Alercia   converted  to  Christi- 
anity. 50J. 
Merovingian  dynasty,  founded 

by  Clovis,  391,  n.;  the  vices 

of  tbe  kings,  jgi. 
Methodius,  of  I'yre.  146. 
,  patriarch,    absolves   the 

Empress  Theodora  from  her 

oath.  543 . 
,  missionary  to  Moravia, 

;9J  ;    adopts    tbe   Slavonic 

language  for  public  worship, 

591- 
Metropolitans     and     Bishops, 

>85.  294. 

Michael  il.,.sumamed  Balbus; 
his  edict  of  toleration.  542 ; 
Utter  to  TiOuis  the  Pious,  542. 

IIL,  his  corrupt  education 

an<l  vices,  543;  banishes 
J^rnatius,  544 ;  murdered, 
546. 

Milan,  Council  of,  262. 

Millcnriarian  doctrine,  or  Chill- 
asm,  233 ;  branded  as  heresy, 

2(4. 

Millennium,  the,  of  Rome,  106. 
Miltiades,  his  Apology,  92. 
Ministry,  orders  of  tbe,  173 ; 

liishops  and  Presbyters,  176 ; 

¥!.Vd«t«,  \*\^\   beacons   and 


Deaconesocfl,  178  ;  election  oi; 
181. 
Minudoa  Felix,  his  Octanut, 

159- 

Mlflsal,  the,  468. 

Mohammed,  his  Segira,  530; 
conquests,  531 ;  death.  5}i. 

Monarchian  heresies,  two  duef 
classes,  229  ;  sects,  230. 231 ; 
dynamical,  229-231;  Plitrl- 
passian,  231-213. 

Monastidsai,  origin  and  pro- 
cess of,  298;  heathen  an  I 
Jewish,  299;  beginning  of 
Christian,  299;  its  four 
stages,  300;  social.  306;  in 
the  West,  307;  its  perma- 
nent organization  %  St. 
Benedict,  405. 

Mocomun,  the  sacred,  origiD 
of  the  symbol,  240-241. 

Monophyslte  heresy,  the,  349. 
361,/.  ;  cbnrches  existiog  at 
the  present  time,  379. 

Monophysites,  the,  362;  their 
leaders,  363. 

Monothelite  controversies,  362, 

Montanos  and  Montanlsm.  154. 
Mcnte     Gassino.     moaasteiy, 

founded  by  St.  Benedict,  ^ ; 

ita  present  state.  414. 
Moors,  tbe,  in  Aftica,  531;  fa 

Spain  and  Gaul,  stof^  by 

Cliarles  Martel,  53  2 ;  overmo 

Asia  Minor  and  twsiege  Con* 

stantinople,  532. 
Mora\ians,  conversion  of,  by 

Cyril  and  Methodius»  593. 594. 


Narses,  reoonqnest  of  Italy  by, 
391 ;  first  ExarchAt  Bavemu, 

Nazareans,  sect  of  the,  70. 
Neo-Platunism,   rise  o^   120; 

its   religious    system.   121; 

magic  and  snperstition,  121, 

122. 

Nero,  first  general  iterseculioa 
of  the  Christians  by.  53. 

Nerva,  toleratiou  restored  by, 
58 ;  his  quiet  rule,  63. 

Nestorian  heresy,  the,  351; 
condemned  by  the  Genenl 
Council  of  Ephesus,  353. 

Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, 351;  preaches 
against  the  epithet,  *  Mother 
of  God,"  352;  draosed,  353; 
exiledj54;  dcattTli?. 

Nlcene  Creed,  the,  adopted,  25S; 
added  to,  274 ;  used  in  RoBic, 
Alt;  introduced  into  the 
liturgy,  47  J ;  adopted  in  the 
West,  474. 

• and  post-Nicene  fhthen; 

3  to. 
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Nlcepbenu,  (be  pilrlan:b,  ;4i ; 


-witb  I'IhUiu,  54;;  Bcgurls 
■jnod.  n6i  denln  IM  pgtrL- 


NlnbLtn.  IhE.  jta. 


cut  pud  civi  ilz&iiuD 


yorlbbinbrim,     couvcTlfd    bj 
NDrw.j,evj.r.Ke*llM(Coni) 


CBoMer  oppolntod   1 


bjr  Ibr  BlBbii|)iaf  CanBiwiU- 
IHipIeiuid  Jlome,  19a. 
OiarH>njldKiD,8l,(5i;tbr(M 
Cbrlttluiltr  OD  b\t  aiibje<.-l>, 


Opblics.  the,  OnmUc  set 
Oidimlloo   by   loylng  n 


Etudtm    Hebrev,   : 


....  ..JlnEdli. , 

I  )b ;  nHbdrawi  to  acum, 
HI!  fllgbt  lo  "  ■  - 
U*;  lartlired  a 


ct  auiDnaiignK. 

I  Intn^tlng  S 
g;  [M  lltenT,  D 


dudrfneufUiFEiicliiriit, 
. ;  1*  Iba  Tilnitr,  152. 
Orlgonlit  cun  tiwersy,  1  }a,  JTi. 
OnbniDKy,  tu  taeaiilns,  314; 

(Bui  or,  541. 
OuneiiUM.  LAelr  klugdara  in 

'■  y-m. 

d,  RtDgiOuipni  the  Mind 


i-y.Kiag.jii'jo 
It  Wbilby  lu  de 


^^ 


5761. 


inipire,  !■;(;  Imil 

lboMonHalj.576; 
ofllgKy  and  revolt, 


VIII..  fTli  wand  Slid 

TFrily,  ilralh,  518. 

■tilbarllr    It  Kamr.    $78; 
defeiUd  b7  Uie  Siracem,  and 

-^lll'"«l    l™(nta 

Emperor,  n,:   cpufcr.  Iho 
nqpturyon  GerKTT.  T804  blji 

' — -  ]I!^Dp,intHlonATj  to  tha 


Empire.  104,  iSC,  407. 
FalUiillUji  Hdt  la  ibc  Scots  In 

Punphilui  uf  Cnum.  14(1. 
FsDUcn^  foQDda  lbs  Aleun- 

t^pil  DDthnrllj  BEd  Dggnn- 

PiplDH  q(  a'ioaipulls,'9o. 
IvjibolanL,  tbe,  tqH. 
P.nu:lelB,  tbe  gift  of  lie.  14. 
l^THiu,  cnlbntml  oT.  4  in,  41a, 
I>uiBb.  deriiiUun  oT  Uie  word, 

lei.iSj. 
Puclul  Faiit  tbd.  or  EaUtt, 

K>B;  its  oburvsnce  In  rba 

]io;  Enslern  uid  WcBlerti 
iuagefl,iji;  tmidu of Dolcti- 
latlng.  ui  ;  Oretpnlim  m- 

I'KKbului  Ili^lHTt'  on  lbs 
EocbATlsric  pmencE,  v bi. 

Passover,  Ibo,  lod  Uw  Lord'a 
Bomsr,     JO,     19;    Jtnuk 

P»lriaicli3,  i8j  i  Uf  I^opei,  11)4. 
Patrtck.  61.  0*"'='™).  5o(  i 


PMtimoiiT  ofSt  Prtm,  491. 
1  Vtrlpoiaiui  Kc  IB,  Ijie,-Z2q,  11 1 . 
Pnul,  bu  ipcicltt   am».  14; 


Imprldunment  luul  work  at 
Rome,  46.  47;  trodlilon  of 
bis  pnuhlDH  in  Um  Wbsi, 
46,  B.  i  PuunI  KpiiUoi,  47  i 

tbe  JV«  of  iAjivLuu.  II.,  ];(,. 

ot8aniosi,l4i.iin.  il 

ofThebfiioo.  V 

Panli  »ml  bor  .taoylilcr  Emlo- 

cbium.    dlMslpUi     uf     !!i. 

Jerome.    Jtn    aacplic    Lin 


PuDlni  broiliu  uxnau  Pela- 

rtlojrion  iKTOT,  He,  inBilIiln, 
SOS  (comp.  hliflii.). 

Poligliu.  141 ;  Ule,  and  workii, 
JHi  conaectionvltliCoEla- 
tim,.  J141  surit  ts  Alriet, 
m  5  """Md  or  heiwr,  »4I  J 
Itotnt,  T4&;  roni'Bniiid  l^ 
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PELAOiCB 


INDEX 


IVlagius  f  ^  Pojie,  j'J4. 

PdU.  withdrawal  of  the  Chris- 
tians to.  5$. 

Penitents  and  penitential  dis- 
cipline, 201 ;  treatment  of, 
204;  four  classes  of.  104. 

Pmtcoost,  or  the  Feast  of 
Weelcfl,  its  antitype  in  the 
Christian  Churcli,  |o;  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
tongues,  II.     . 

,  or  Whitsuntide,  21 1. 

Pepin  the  Short,  520;  founds 
the  (^^arolingian  dynasty, 
521 ;  his  donation  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  52J. 

Periods,  Nine,  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  10. 

Perpetua,  martyr,  loj. 

Persecution  of  the  Ciiristians, 
first  Jewish,  ?;;  the  ten 
general,  $4,  58;  by  Nero, 
51.  54 ;  by  Domitlan,  57,  58 ; 
under  TriO'^D,  67;  Marcus 
Aurclius,  74 ;  Septimlus  wSe- 
verus,  101;  Maximin,  13$; 
Decius,  106 ;  Valerian,  108 ; 
rest  from,  1 1 1 ;  tenth  under 
Diocletian,  124. 

Persia,  Christianity  and  perse- 
cution in,  28^. 

Peter,  his  special  office,  14; 
his  confession,  19;  typical 
character  of,  21;  the  first 
act  of  Christian  preaching, 
32;  apostolic  visitation  of 
the  Churches,  34;  escapes 
from  prison,  J7 ;  martyrdom, 

54- 
the  Fuller,  ?6j,  i66. 

Mongus,  16?,  ?6^. 

Peter,  Sl,  old  basilica  of,  at 

Kome,  422. 
Peter's  Pence  in  Poland,  596. 
Philetus,  49. 
Philip    the    Evangelist,     his 

preaching  and  miracles,  jj, 

34- 

—  the  Arabian,  alleged  Chris- 
tianity of,  10;;  celebrates 
the  Millennium  pf  ilome, 
106. 

J*kilocdlia,  the,  wrongly  at- 
tributed to  Origen,  141,  n. 

J*hiU)ttiphumenat  faUely  as- 
cribed to  Origen,  145 ;  writ- 
ten by  Hippoly  tus,  149 ;  its 
recent  discovery,  1 50 ;  auto- 
biographical notices  of  Hip- 
poly tus  in,  151. 

Phocas,  the  Kmperor,  49}. 

Photins,  his  literary  eminence, 
544;  supports  image- wor- 
ship, 544 ;  summons  a  Coun- 
cil, who  anathematize  the 
Pope,  546;  deposed  by  Basil 
!•*  546;  retrains  his  favour, 
547;  reconciled  to  Ignatius, 
547  f    asserts    his   indepen- 


dence of  Rome,  ui ;  again 
deposed,  547 ;  death,  J47. 

Phrygian  Montanists,  the,  J71. 

Pieiius,  145. 

Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  459; 
discouraged  by  the  Fathers, 

459- 

,  Piran,  St,  chapel  ot  421. 

,  I'iacidns,  disciple  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, 407. 
Pliny  the  Tonnger's  account  of 
Christianity,  64-66. 

'  PloUnus  and  his   successors, 

!     122. 

,  Pneujnatomacki,  the,  27;. 
I'oland  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, 595 ;  close  connection 
with  the  Roman  Churdi, 
596;  tribute  of  Peter's  Pence, 
596. 

Polemic  writers  against  here- 
sies, 94,  9?. 

Poiycarp,  Bishop,  his  persecu- 
tion and  martyrdom.  75.  76; 
Kpistle  to  the  Philippians, 
88;  con  rerence  about  iJAster, 

210. 

Pomeranians,  the,  Bernard's 
unsuccessful  mission  to,  600 ; 
Otho's  mission,  Chri^itiuiitj 
established,  6ot. 

Pope  (F*apa^,  the  title;  still 
used  in  the  Greek  Church, 
294 ;  when  first  applied 
specially  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  295,  n. 

Pomocracy  at  Rome,  573. 

Porphyry  of  Tyre,  his  'Dis- 
courses against  the  Chris- 
tians,' 121. 

Post- Apostolic  Church,  char- 
acter, of,  62;  the  age  of 
Apoloffies  and  Persecutions, 
62 ;  Jewish  and  heathen 
hostility,  62 ;  calumnies 
against  the  Christians,  6;. 

Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lugdu- 
num,  76;  martyrdom  of;  77. 

Praetextatus  stabbed  while  per- 
forming High  Mass,  391. 

Praxeas,  first  teacher  of  the 
Patripassian  form  of  Mon- 
archism,  2)t. 

Predestination,  controversy  on, 
565-570. 

Presence,  the  Real,  563  (see 
Eiicliarist). 

Prester  John,  the  priest-king, 
356. 

Primates  or  Exarchs,  294. 

I^riscillian,  the  heresiarch,  283. 

Probianus,  his  miraculous  cure, 

444- 
Procliis  of  Constantinople,  122. 

,  bishop  of  Cyzlcus,  352. 

Procopins,  chief  historian  in 

the  reign  of  Justiniai^ ,  J69, 

370. 
Prodicians,  the  sect  of,  223. 


ProqjCT  of  Aqnitaine,  147. 

Protosios  (see  Gervamus). 

Proterius,  a  ManofitayBits 
leader,  j6^ 

Prudentius  pf  Troyes.  569. 

Prussia,  iU  barbarian  tribes, 
602;  subdued  by  the  Teu- 
tonic Knigfata,  60;. 

Pseado-Clementine  works,  the, 
71,  96;  variom  fin^ 
writings.  96;  tbe  Beoognitioos 
and  Homilies.  97-99;  Apos- 
tolical ConstitatkHos  and  Ca- 
nons, 99;  Lituigjand  Decre- 
tal of  St.  Clement,  10a 

Psendo-Isidoriaa  Decretals  (les 
Decretals). 

Pulcheria,  284. 

Pyrrhos,  the  patriardi.  bis  con* 
fe88i<ms  and  retractatkMig, 
2f*. 


Quadragesimal     interval,   the, 

2} ;  Fast,  205. 
Quartodecinma    usage    about 

Easter,  210. 
Quercy.  Council  at,  569. 


Ratramn,  the  monk,  on  the 
Eucbaristjc  presence,  $65. 

Recognitions,  the.  of  tbe 
Pseudo-Clementines,  97. 

Relics  in  churches,  419;  essen- 
tial for  the  consecration  of 
churches.  440;  mannfiictare 
of  spurious,  454. 

Remigios,  aichbit^op  of  Lyon, 
569 ;  condemns  the  opioloDs 
of  John  Scotus,  570. 

— --  (SL  BemiX  Bishop  of 
Rheims.  baptizes  Clovis,  no: 
his  death,  191. 

Beparatus.  basilica  of.  417. 

Resurrection,  the,  of  Christ, 
the  new  creati<m  of  the 
Church,  21;  of  the  Body, 
denial  of,  49. 

Rhemobotbs,  the,  loo. 

Rimbert  suoceeds  Anskar, 
590- 

Ritual,  the  consecration,  419. 

Roman  Empire,  fall  of  the 
Western,  ^64 ;  bat  the  East- 
ern Emperor  still  acknow- 
ledged as  its  head,  J65 ;  final 
severance  of  East  and  West, 
52i. 

,  the    Holy,    founded  by 

Charles  the  Great  and  Leo 
IlL,  524;  restored,  with  tbe 
full  tiile,  under  Otho  L,  574. 

Liturgy,  the.  467. 

See,  the,  growing  influence 

of,  187 ;  rank  of,  295 ;  ten- 
dency to  gain  anthority.  296; 


Baip'D,  ialUtd    ur,    lut  StTDDg- 

hold  of  lieatbeniau  umug 
futiDQ  -A  ibo  Cron.  444- 


vllti  the  sword.  il{. 

,  iTiB  South.  coDver. .  _  . . 

CbrtiUiiBlty     by    WUtriW, 


nlnlau  la   lh>  bultiFi; 

SeoM  In  IrdiDd,  dHTiiiifon 
UbrlHlinllr  uniHig,  504. 
S»il'|Kla<^lfln,  I47- 


190:  n^Lu,  190;  Pmchiiil. 


<E«u»alcal,  «  Wn 


mpllcluTPniie,  n 

Satbla,  St.  cliiiniL    _„   , 
_  bjrunUae  type  of,  41?. 


iiiE  the 
oUI,  or  Molar* 
:,  blshapetCncow, 


Mnl<T,  Ik 

atepbto,  b 

11.,  Pop«,ap(ieilswi'eiiio 

Idmbanb,  ji 


Ibe  Obriillu 

Tftdlos,  bin  mention  d(  Cbri-t, 

or  Ibe  ClirtflttinE,  tj.  54. 
Tiluli,  Jobn.  tM. 
■    I'Mnsiia,  Mtrttrcb,  Jll. 
TUIui  gr  AByrifc  bte  Dlilei- 
unm.fi;  1111111119  iiTUk  sect 


Dl  (br  till 


the  Chris- 
uim  Kuigqum  or  Uuniciuy. 
59a  (  pUtEi  tt  under  Ibe  |mr- 
teclion  ot  tbe  Virgin,  J9«; 

tert™,  59«:  caionlud,  (99. 
Itf  ll(«^  or  pillar  Saints  Jof. 

lundi;,  Di  Ibe  Locd'e  Dar.  ob- 

hipmiucj,  Ibe  l:lntpercir'i.  ex- 

Nnlh  mnoTil  n(  llie.  J  tf 
Motui,  kHvoribeVlalBaibi, 

i-eden,  cinyenlan    of.  Jta, 

Iflvnier  II,  Pope,  t>o;  Urth 
BKhbLnbop 


n  the  nilwp  vl  Some.  187 ; 


on  ihe  Lord'a  Dar,  loB. 
TculDDlu     Knights.     mltilu7 
omerot.CkitisiibiliMiI'niKU. 


TotbepApatchsIr, 


h,  jBj. 


Ihe  iWApoeloltc 

61- 
StjUIea.  GL.    ■ 

>•  pillaf  luiBB."  104, 
Sjmnudiua.  hl<  pleA 


Tbeodellndi'i  crnciSi,  447. 
Tbtodun,   w.fe  of  JiiMlnlin, 
J69;  Auppurta  die  Monophy- 

f  Tbeixlnn,    Cteprr«»   XHtoree 
I,       ini*Be-"or(h1i\  141. 

TbeMuR-.  ucbbli^  or  Can- 


— ,  Uabop  of  MufaueUla.  on 


_l 
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TIUBODORE 


INDEX. 


zoannn 


(ArUt's  twofold  penonalitj 

151* 

Theodore,  bUhop  of  Pharan,  17$. 

_  the  Sty  lite,  lib  viuleuoe, 
541 ;  perttecuUon  and  iiu- 
priaonment,  542 ;  recal, 
lianishment,  and  death,  54I. 

Ascidas,  }72. 

Tbeodoret  writes  against  Cyril, 
352;  combats  the  Eutycbian 
ductrlne,  357. 

Theodorio  remonstrates  with 
Jiutin,  369;  greatness  of 
his  kingdom,  192;  his  reli- 
gions policy,  392;  tyranny 
In  later  years,  392;  arbiter 
between  Symmaclius  and 
Laurentlus,  )96;  on  the 
Pope's  election,  197. 

Tbeodosius  i.,  the  (Jreat,  his 
baptism,  272 ;  edict  against 
tbe  Arian  heresy,  27} ;  sum- 
mons a  second  (Ecumenical 
Council,  271;  massacre  at 
Thessalonica,  278;  reproved 
by  Ambrose,  278;  penance, 
I'ti ;  death,  279;  edicts  with- 
drawing all  support  flrom 
bsathenism,  280.  282;  his 
Impartiality,  282;  Apotheo- 
sis 281;  edicts  against  he- 
resy, 28). 

-^-IL,  284;  his  feeble  cha- 
racter. J54. 

Theodotians,  the,  230. 

TheogQls  of  Nicsea,  258. 

Theognostus,  145. 

Theologtis,  title  given  to  the 
Apostle  John,  58. 

Theopaschite:^  the,  362. 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, his  zeal  against  pagiu- 
ism,  28 1 ;  preaching  in  AlVica, 
288. 

— .  bishop  of  Antioch,  his 
defence  of  Christianity,  9?. 

— — ,  Emperor,  condemns  all 
image  worship,  543. 

Thundering  Legion,  legend  of 
the.  78. 

Timothy,  his  special  mission, 

47- 
^lurus,  tbeMonophysite, 

363. 

Titus,  his  special  mission,  47. 
Toleration,  tirst  Edict  of,  under 

Gallienus,  109. 
Tongues,  the  gift  of,  31. 
Tonsure,  the,  401. 
Traditores,  the,  124,  249 
Trajan,  policy  of,  64,  66,  67; 

third  persecution  nj. 


Trajan,  Basilica  of,  419. 
Tnuity.  ihe,  dogma,  and  Christ, 

heresies  about,  229;  Orfgeu 

on,  252. 
TruUan  Conndl,  the,  at  Goq- 

stantinople,  446, 447. 
Turholt  Abbey,  586. 
Type,  the,  of  Consuuis  IL,  376. 

U. 

Ulfllas,  life  and  labours  among 
the  Goths.  288;  the  *Moee8 
of  the  Gotns,'  289;  his  alpha- 
bet and  fiible,  289. 

Unni,  Archbishop  of  Bremen, 
bis  mission  in  Jutland,  590 : 
Jurisdiction  over  the  I>anish 
Church,  590 ;  death,  590* 

Utrecht  Psalter,  the,  487. 

V. 

Valens  renews  the  Arian  per- 
secution, 271;  his  cruellies 
to  the  orthodox  party,  ini. 

Valentinlan  I.,  his  prohibiti<ni 
of  bloody  sacrifices  and  divi- 
nation, 271. 

IL,  272. 

111.,  284,  395. 

Valentinus,  chief  author  of 
Gnosticism,  221. 

Valerian,  hispersiecutlon  of  the 
Cliristians,  108. 

Vandals,  the,  386 ;  in  Airica, 
i87. 

Varanes  V.,  290. 

Verdun,  treaty  of,  556. 

Vicars,  492. 

Victorinus.  bishop  of  Peta^ 
vium,  168. 

Victory,  the  altar  of^  removed 
from  the  Senate  House  of 
Home,  28a 

Vigilandus  his  reforming  zeal, 
4^0;  attacked  by  Jerome, 
481 ;  denounces  the  worship 
of  Saints,  4^1. 

Vigilius,  Pope,  elected  by  Beli- 
sarius,  372;  summoned  to 
Constantinople,  37} ;  refuses 
to  attend  the  Fifth  General 
Council,  373;  humiliating 
submission  to  its  decision, 
374 ;  his  Constitutum,  373. 

Ti'^cennalia^  the,  of  Constan- 
tine,  256. 

Vincent,  St.,  of  Lerins,  308. 

Virgin  Mary,  the,  worship  of, 
452;  as  a  femide  mediator, 

452. 


Viiisotlu.  the,  j86. 
Vititle,  St.,  Bavenna,  434. 
Yladhsiir,  8k,  his  zeal  for  Cbiit- 

ttanity,  597,  598. 
vowa,  BBonastic,  411. 


Wallia  fofunda  the  kingdffln  of 

the  Visigoais,  386. 
Weurmouth,    UKmasteiy    of, 

516. 
Welsh  bishops,  the  JkugustiDe'i 

quarrel  with,  50;. 
Wenoeslav  murdered  by  hte 

brother  Boleslav,  595. 
Wends,    Christianiry    among, 

599-601. 
Western  Empire,  the,  fall  of, 

364. 
Wiching  persecutes  the  Slavo- 
nian clergy,  who  adhere  to 

the  Liturgy,  594. 
Wilfrid  at  the  Synod  at  Whitby 

to  decide  about  Easter,  511, 

L12;  appointed  to  the  see  of 
lindisffirn,  512;  opposes  the 
division  of  his  see,  514;  ban- 
isheil  and  appeals  to  Kome, 
$14;  his  restoration,  vicissi- 
tudes and  death,  515;  ad- 
vance of  religion  and  civili- 
zation under,  515. 

Willibrord's  mission  to  Frisia, 
519;  ordained  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  519. 

Wilna,  episcopal  see  esta- 
blished at,  604. 

Winfrid,  the  •Apostle*  of 
Germany,'  519  (see  Boni- 
face). 

Worship,  places  for,  19? ;  pri- 
mitive form  o^  194;  public, 
46a. 

Y. 

Tazelicb,  Arabic  title  of,  355- 
Yezdegerd  ll.'s  persecutton  of 
the  Christians,  290. 

Z. 

Zacharias,  FOpe,  authorizes 
Boniface  to  reform  the  Frank 
Church,  520. 

Zeno,  his  accession  and  flight, 
36  i;  restoration,  364;  ap- 
points Odoacer  his  vicar, 
365 ;  his  Henoticon,  365. 

Zosimus,  Pope,  his  drcular  let- 
ter, 394- 
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h  MOTLErS  DUTCH  BEPITBIJC.  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Kepullic 
A  lliatory.  By  Johb  LoniBor  Motley,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  With  a 
Portrait  of  WLIliitm  of  Orange,  3yols.,  Bvo,  Cioth,  $10  60;  Sbeep, 
»I3  00;  HslfCBir,«lT!5. 
MOTLEY'S  UNITED  NETHEItLAND.1.  lliatory  of  iIih  United  Neth- 
erlands :  from  tlie  Denth  of  WilliBm  the  Silent  to  Ihe  Tirelre  Yenra' 
Trace — 1609.  With  a  fall  View  of  the  Eugliah-Dulch  Struggle  againnl 
Spain,  ftod  of  ttie  Origin  nnil  Destmction  of  Ihe  Siiaiiish  Annnda.  By 
Joan  LoTHBOF  MoiLer,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  Ponraits.  *  voIh.,  8to, 
Cloth,  $11  00;  Sbcep,  $16  00;  Half  Calf,  $23  DO. 

MOTLEY'S  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JOHN  OF  BARNEVELD.  The 
Life  and  Denth  of  John  of  Bnmeveld,  Advocate  of  Holland ;  with  s 
View  of  the  Primary  Causes  and  Movementa  of  "The  Thirty-yeani' 
War."  Bv  Johh  JjOthicop  Motlbt,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  Illusiraled.  In 
2  roll.,  8vo,  Cloth,  #7  00 ;  Sheep,  $8  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $1 1  RO. 


3     VaiuabU  and  IfUtretting  Works  for  Public  and  Private  Libraries^ 

♦HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  O^  DATES,  relating  to  aU  Age§  and  Na- 
tions. For  Universal  Keferanco.  Edited  by  Benjamin  Vikcent,  As- 
sistant Secretary  and  Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  Kerised  for  the  Use  of  American  Readers.  8to, 
Cloth,  $3  50 ;  Sheep,  $3  94. 

HILDRETirS  UNITED  STATES.  History  of  the  United  States. 
First  Series  :  From  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Government  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  Second  Se- 
ries :  From  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the  End  of 
the  Sixteentli  Congress.  By  Richard  Hildreth.  6  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
$18  00;  Sheep,  $21  00;  Half  Calf,  $31  50. 

HUME*S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  The  History  of  England,  from 
the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Abdication  of  James  II.,  1688.  By 
David  Hume.  6  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $4  80;  Sheep,  $7  20;  Half  Calt; 
$15  30. 

HUDSON'S  HISTORY  OF  JOURNALISM.  Journalism  in  the  United 
States,  from  1690  to  1872.  By  Frederic  Hudson.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00; 
Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

JEFFERSON'S  DOMESTIC  LIFE.  The  Domestic  Life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson :  compiled  from  Family  Letters  and  Reminiscences,  by  his 
Great-gi*anddaughter,  Sarah  N.  Randolph.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2  50. 

JOHNSON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.D.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius,  bv  Arthur  Murphy, 
Esq.    2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00  ;  Sheep,  $6  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $8  60. 

KINGLAKE'S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea :  its 
Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Rag- 
lan. By  Alexander  William  Kinglake.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Three  Volumes  now  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  vol. ;  Half  Calf, 
75  per  vol. 


LAMB'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.  Com- 
prising  his  Letters,  Poems,  Essays  of  Elia,  Essays  upon  Shakspeare, 
Hogarth,  &c.,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  with  the  Final  Memorials,  by 
T.  Noon  Talfourd.  With  Portrait.  2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  00; 
Half  Calf,  $6  50. 

LAWRENCE'S  HISTORICAL  STUDIES.  Historical  Studies.  By 
Eugene  Lawrence.  Containing  the  following  Essays :  The  Bishops 
of  Rome. — Leo  and  Luther. — Loyola  and  the  Jesuits. — Ecumenical 
Councils. — The  Vaudois. — The  Huguenots. — The  Church  of  Jerusalem. 
-^Dominic  and  the  Inquisition. — The  Conquest  of  Ireland. — ^The  Gi'eek 
Church.     8vo,  Cloth,  uncut  edges  and  gilt  tops,  $3  00. 

MYERS'S  REMAINS  OF  LOST  EMPIRES.  Remains  of  Lost  Em- 
pires :  Sketches  of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Per- 
sepolis,  with  some  Notes  on  India  and  the  Cashmerian  Himalayas.  By 
P.  V.  N.  Myers.     Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 
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L0SS1NG8  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  EEVOLUTION.  Pictorial 
FielJ'Uook  of  iha  Kevolution :  or,  IllusCrationB  by  I'en  and  Fendl  of 
Iba  Hietorj,  Biogrsphj,  Scenery,  Belici,  and  Traditioda  of  the  War  for 
Independence.  By  Bkkbon  J.  LoBSlHO.  S  vols.,  tiva,  Cloth,  $14  00  j 
Slieep  or  Koun,  $15  00;  HnlfCair,  $18  00. 

LOSSING'S  FIELD-BOOK  OP  THE  WAR  OF  1812.  Piclorial 
Field-Book  of  [he  War  of  1812 :  or.  Illustrations  by  Pen  and  Pencil  of 
tliB  HiBtury,  Biogmphy,  Soanery,  BelicH,  and  Traditions  of  the  last  War 
forAmencnn  Independence.  By  Bknuon  J.  I^bsing.  With  several 
hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  by  Lossing  and  Barritc,  chiefly  from 
Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  10S8  pages,  Bvo,  Cloth,  $7  00; 
Sheep  or  Itonn,  $8  50  i  HaIfCRlf,$IO  00. 

MACAULAys  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  The Eistoiyof England 
from  the  Aecesaion  of  James  II.    Br  TnoiuB  BABixaTON  Macadult. 

5to1s.,8vo,  Cloth,  $10  00;  Sheep,  $12  nO;  Half  Calf,  $21  26;  12ma, 
Cloth,  $4  00;  Sheep,  «t)  UO  ;   HuifCiilf,  $12  Tii. 

MACAULATS  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life  and  Letlersof  Lord 
Mneanlay.  By  his  Nephew,  G.  Otto  Tbevbltan,  M.P.  Willi  Por- 
trait on  Slee].  ComplBla  in  a  rols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  uncut  edges  and  gilt 
tops,  $.>  00;  Sheep,  $it  01);  Half  Calf,  $0  60.  Popular  Edition,  2 
Tob.  ill  one,  12D10,  Cloth,  $1  1&. 

I'ORSTEH'S  LIFE  OF  DEAN  SWIFT.  The  Early  Life  of  Jonathnn 
Swift  (1667-1711).  By  John  FoHBTEH.  With  Porlrnil.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$2  60. 

■"GREEN'S  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  A 
Sliori  History  of  ihe  English  People.  By  J.  K.  Green,  M.A.,  Exam- 
iner in  the  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  With  Tables  and  Col- 
ored Maps.     8ro,  Cloth,  $1  62. 

HALLAM'S  MIDDLE  AGES.  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  Bt  Hkhkt  Hallam.  Sro,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Sheep, 
$2  60;   UalfCnlf,  $4  26. 

HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Tlie 
Ganatitiitional  Histoiy  of  England,  imia  the  Act'eseion  of  Ucniv  Vlt. 
to  the  Death  of  George  I L  By  Hunhy  Hallam,  Hvo,Clolh,i2  00; 
Sheep,  $2  60;  Half  Calf,  $4  26. 

HALLAM'S  LITERATURE.  Introduction  to  Ihe  Litemlure  of  Enrope 
dnring  tlie  Fifuentb,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  Hbh- 
Bi  Hallau.  a  vols.,  8VO,  Cloth,  $4  00;  Sheep,  #6  00;  Half  CoW; 
$H  50. 

SCHWEINFUHTH'B  HEART  OF  AFRICA.*  The  Heart  of  Africa. 
Three  Ycara'  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Unexplored  Begiona  of  the 
Centre  of  Africa.  From  1868  to  1871.  Bv  Dr.  Georo  Scbwbim- 
FUHTH.  Tranthiled  bv  Eli.kh  E.  Friswer.  'With  nn  Inirodaeiion  by 
WiKwoOD  Readk.  illustrated  by  about  130  Woodcuts  fram  Drawings 
made  by  the  Author,  ojid  with  two  Maps.     2  toU.,  Sro,  Cloth,  $8  00, 


4     Valuable  and  Inttresting  Works  for  Public  and  PrivaU  JLikrarus, 

M'CLINTOCK  &  STRONG*S  CYCLOPEDIA.  Cyclop»dia  of  Bib- 
lical,  Theological,  and  Kcclesiastical  Literatare.  Prepared  by  the  Bev. 
John  M^Clintogk,  D.D.,  and  James  Sthono,  S.T.D.  7  vols,  nou 
ready.  Koval  8vo.  Price  per  vol.,  Cloth,  $5  00;  Sheep,  ^6  00; 
Hall*  Morocco,  $8  00. 

MOHAMMED  AND  MOHAMMEDANISM :  Lectures  DeUvered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  in  February  and  March,  1874. 
By  K.  BoswoRTH  Smith,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Harrow  School; 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  With  an  Appendix  containing 
Fmanuel  Deutsch's  Article  on  *' Islam."     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Modem 
in  which  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Variation  of  Church  Power  are  con 
flidcred  in  their  Connection  with  the  State  of  Learning  and  Philosophy, 
and  the  Political  History  of  Europe  during  that  Period.  Translated, 
with  Notes,  &c.,  by  A.  Maclaine,  D.D.  Continued  to  1826,  by  C. 
CooTE,  LL.D.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00;  Sheep,  $5  00;  Half  Calf, 
$8  50. 

HARPERS  NEW  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY.     Literal  Translations. 

The  following  Volumes  are  now  ready.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60  each. 

C^SAR.  —  Virgil.  —  Sallust.  —  Horace.  —  Cicbro's  Orations.— 
Cicero's  Offices,  &c. — Cicero  on  Oratory  and  Orators. — 
Tacitds  (2  vols.). — Terence. — Sophocles. — Juvenal. — Xeno-' 
PHON. — Homer's  Iliad. — Homer's  Odyssey. — Herodotus. — De- 
mosthenes (2  vols.). — ^Thucydides. — -^schylus. — Euripides  (2 
vols.). — LivY  (2  vols.). — Plato  [Select  Dialogues]. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Missionary  Travels  and  Re- 
searches in  South  Africa :  including  a  Sketch  of  Sixteen  Years'  Resi- 
dence in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a  Journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Loanda  on  the  West  Coast ;  thence  across  the  Continent,  down 
the  River  Zambesi,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  By  David  Livingstone, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth, 
f  4  50 ;  Sheep,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $6  75. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  ZAMBESI.  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zam- 
besi and  its  Tributaries,  and  of  the  Discoveiy  of  the  Lakes  Shirwa  and 
Nyassa,  1858-1864.  By  David  and  Charles  Livingstone.  With 
Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00;  Sheep,  $5  50;  Half  Calf, 
$7  25. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  LAST  JOURNALS.  The  Last  Journals  of  David 
Livingstone,  in  Central  Africa,  from  1 865  to  his  Death. .  Continued  by 
a  Narrative  of  his  Last  Moments  and  Sufferings,  obtained  from  hia 
Faithful  Sei-vants  Chuma  and  Susi.  By  Horace  Waller,  F.R.G.S., 
Rector  of  Twywell,  Northampton.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00  ;  Sheep,  $5  50 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  25.  Cheap 
Popular  Edition,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  $2  50. 

OROTE'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  12  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $18  00; 
Sheep,  $22  80 ;  Half  Calf,  $39  00. 
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RECLUS'S  EARTH.  Tlia  Eailli :  a  Deacriptive  Hislory  of  tlia  Pbo- 
nomenaoftheLifeofiheGlube.  B_v  ^iske  RkclOS.  Wi til  234  Maps 
and  llluBtrationg,  and  2^  Page  Maps  printed  in  Colors.  8vo,  Clolb, 
$6  00;  UBir(;alf;t7  S^7. 

BECLUS'S  OCEAN.  The  Ocean.  Atmnsphere,  and  Life.  Being  the 
Second  Series  of  a  Descriptiva  HisloTy  of  the  Life  of  the  Globe.  By 
Y^iA^ix  Reci.us.  trofiiaely  lllnstrated  with  350  Maps  or  FignreB,  and 
27  Maps  printed  in  Colors.     8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00 ;  Half  Cal^  $e  S6. 

KORDHOFF'S  COMMUNISTIC   SOCIETIES  OF  THE  UHITED 

STATES.  Tbs  Communistic  Kocielies  of  the  United  States,  from  Per- 
sonal Visit  and  Observation ;  including  Detuiled  Acconnts  of  the  Econ- 
omists, Zmtilea,  Shakers,  the  Amann,  Oneidn,  Bethel,  Aurora,  Icarian, 
and  other  existing  Societies.  With  Particolnrs  of  their  Religions  Creed* 
and  Practiuea,  thar  Social  Theories  and  Life,  Kumbers,  Indiistvies,  and 
Present  Condition.  By  Charles  Norduoff.  llluBtrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $4  00. 

KOUDUOFF'S  CALIFORNIA.  Califbmia:  tor  Health,  Pleasure,  and 
Kesideiice.  A  Book  for  Tittrellers  and  Sotllen.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Clolh,  «a  60. 

NOEDHOFF'S  HOKIHERN  CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  AND  THE 
SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  Northern  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  By  Charlies  Nobdhofv,  lUuBtrated.  8v-o,  Cloth, 
93  m. 

PARTON'S  CARICATURE.  Caiicalnre  and  Other  Comic  An,  in  All 
Times  and  Many  Lands.  By  James  Partox.  With  203  Iliustraiiona. 
8to,  Cloth,  Gilt  Tops  and  uncut  edges,  $5  00. 

•RAWLINSON'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  UISTORY.  A  Manual 
of  Ancient  Uielory,  from  Ihe  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western 
I  Empire.  C-omnrisinji  the  History  of  Chaldroa,  Assyria,  Media,  Baby- 
lonia, Lydin,  Phoiniciii,  Syria,  Judma,  Egypt,  Cnrtlinge,  Persia,  Greece, 
I  Macedonia,  Pnrlhia,  and  Rome.  By  Gedbce  RAWt.iN80N,  M-A., 
Camilen  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  Ihe  Unii-ersity  of  Oxibrd. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  46. 

NICHOLS'S  ART  EDUCATION.  Art  Educalion  applied  to  IndnMry. 
By  Geobog  Wabd  Nichols,  Awlhor  of  "The  Story  of  the  Great 
March."    lllnstraled.     8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

BAKER'S  ISMAIUA.  Ismnil'iii:  aNarialiveof  tho  Expodition  loCen- 
tml  Africa  for  the  Suppression  of  Ihe  Slave-lrade,  organized  by  Ismail, 
KhediTe  of  Egypt.  By  Sir  Sahcbl  White  Bakeb,  Pasua,  F.R.S., 
F.R.O.S.  With  Maps,  Portraits,  and  Illustrations,  gvo,  Clotll.  ij^S  00 ; 
UalfCalf,  »7  2r,. 

BOSWELL'S  JOHNSON.  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  in- 
eluding  a  JoumiJ  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  By  Jaueb  Boswecl, 
¥a%  MitedbyJoHK  W:i.bokCrokeh,LL.D.,  F.R.S,  WitliaFar- 
trail  of  BoBweU.     3  Vols.,  8vO,  Cloth,  $4  (NJ;  .Sheep.  #5  00;  "  •"*— — 
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VAN-LENNEP'S  BIBLE  LANDS.  Bible  Lands :  their  Modern  Cus- 
toros  and  Manners  Illustrative  of  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  Henbt  J. 
Van-Lknnep,  D.D.  Illustrated  with  upward  01*350  Wood  Engravings 
and  two  Colored  Maps.  838  pp.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00;  Sheep,  f6  00; 
Half  Morocco,  $8  00. 

VINCENT'S  LAND  OF  THE  WHITE  ELEPHANT.  The  Land  of 
the  White  Elephant :  Sights  and  Scenes  in  Southeastern  Asia.  A  Per- 
sonal Narrative  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  Farther  India,  embracing 
the  Countries  of  Burma,  Slam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin-China  (1871-2). 
By  Frank  Vincent,  Jr.  Illustrated  with  Maps,  Plans,  and  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

SHAKSPEARE.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakspeare.  With 
Corrections  and  Notes.  Engravings.  6  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $9  00.  2 
vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00;  Sheep,  $5  00.  In  one  vol.,  8vo,  Sheep, 
$4  00. 

SMILES'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The  Huguenots-. 
their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland. 
By  Samuel  Smiles.  With  an  Appendix  relating  to  the  Huguenots  in 
America.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

SMILES'S  HUGUENOTS  AFTER  THE  REVOCATION.  The  Hu- 
guenots in  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  with  a 
Visit  to  the  Country  of  the  Vaudois.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth,  f  2  00. 

SMILES'S  LIFE  OF  THE  STEPHENSONS.  The  Life  of  George 
Stephenson,  and  of  his  Son,  Robert  Stephenson;  comprising,  also,  a 
History  of  the  Invention  and  Introduction  of  the  Railway  Locomotive. 
By  Samuel  Smiles.  With  Steel  Portraits  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

SQUIER'S  PERU.  Peru :  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Exploration  in  the 
Land  of  the  Incas.  By  E.  George  Squier,  M.A.,  F.S.  A.,  late  U.  S. 
Commissioner  to  Peru,  Author  of  **  Nicaragua,"  "Ancient  Monuments 
of  Mississippi  Valley,"  &c.,  &c.    With  Illustrations.    8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Miss)  QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND.  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal 
Succession  of  Great  Britain.  Bv  Agnes  Strickland.  8  vols.,  12mo, 
Cloth,  $12  00  ;  Half  Calf,  $26  00. 

THE  **CHALLENGER"  ^TXPEDITION,  The  Atlantic:  an  Account 
of  the  General  Results  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  of  H.M.S.  "Chal- 
lenger." By  Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations,  Colored  Maps,  and  Charts,  from  Drawings  by  J.  J. 
Wyld,  engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper,  and  Portrait  of  the  Author,  engraved 
by  C.  H.  Jeens.     2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $12  00. 

BOURNE'S  LIFE  OF  JOHN  LOCKE.  The  Life  of  John  Locke.  By 
H.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  uncut  edges  and  gilt  tops, 
$5  00. 
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